
COW PASTURE OF PLENTY: More than 80,000 people spent three days in the Big Cypress Swamp to celebrate New Years with the rock band Phish. For the story in words and photos, see our Special Phish Section. 
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Artist Noah Billie: 1948-2000 


A gift for Chief Billie from Creek Chief Ramsey. 

Eastern Creeks 
Visit Seminoles 

By E. Bowers 

HOLLYWOOD — On Jan. 14 the Tribal 
Council was visited by the Florida Band of Eastern 
Creeks. The Eastern Creeks, who are based in the 
Florida Panhandle, are on the cusp of receiving 
federal recognition after applying nearly five years 
ag°. 

Principal Chief Andrew Ramsey and tribal 
archeologist Dan Penton presented Chairman 
James Billie with gifts during the Council’s regular 
meeting. 

“We do support your effort,” said Billie. 
“We need somebody to watch that gate over there 
while we watch this gate over here.” 

The Principal Chief played it close to the 
vest when asked about the Tribe’s future status. 
“You can never be too confident about anything,” 
said Ramsey. 

The Council also: 

*(During a special Council meeting on 
Jan 24) adopted an amended version of the Indian 
Child Welfare Act of 1978 and approved the termi- 
nation of a 1980 agreement with the State of 
Florida to bring changes in the Family Services 

See COUNCIL, page 3 

Tribe, Corps 
Sign Compact 

MSee Jim Shore’s statement , Page 2 . 

By Dan McDonald 

NAPLES - Using the backdrop of the 
1 5th annual Everglades Coalition meeting, the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida and the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers signed a historic $41 million 
agreement Jan. 7, that will help clean much of the 
1.7 billion gallons of water that flows through the 
Everglades watershed every day. 

The matching agreement marks the 
largest and most complex contract the Corps has 
ever signed with an Indian Tribe and ends four 
years of negotiations. The work covered by the 
contract includes surface water quality and stor- 
age, flood control, and a system of dikes and 
berms to better control water flow through the 
52,000 - acre Big Cypress Reservation. 

“We’ve been working on this contract for 
four years,” Seminole Tribe General Counsel Jim 
Shore said. “This plan has gone through various 
committees and review committees. It’s been an 
ongoing thing. 

“It’s been designated a critical project by 
the Corps, and we’re happy to end the process. 
Finally, it’s ready to sign.” 

The contract was signed by Shore and 
Chairman James E. Billie for the Seminole Tribe, 
and Joseph Westphal, Assistant Secretary for the 
Department of the Army. The work is scheduled to 
begin in 2001, and run through 2004. 

“The idea is to improve the quality of the 
water that enters and leaves Big Cypress,” said 
Craig Tepper, Director of the Tribe’s Water 
Resource Management Department. 

“The water is polluted upstream, so we’re 
forced to deal with various contaminants when it 
arrives at the reservation. This agreement will pro- 

See COMPACT, page 12 


By Charles Flowers 

HOLLYWOOD - The skies opened up on 
Monday in South Florida, the first hard rain in weeks, as 
Noah Billie was laid to rest next to his brother Jonah. 

The Seminole artist died on Jan 20, after a sec- 
ond heart attack and complications from diabetes. Jonah, 
who shared their father Charlie Billieboy’s penchant for 


Old Testament names, died in 1992 at the age of 42. 

Noah Billie was born Sept. 14, 1948, and lived 
through a tour as a U.S. Marine in the Vietnam War. A 
five-man Marine color guard fired a 12-gun salute at the 
graveside service at the New Seminole Indian Cemetery. 
Mitchell Cypress described a painting of that war that Mr. 
Billie presented to Seminole Veterans. The Seminole pres- 
ident described a meeting 
with Noah Billie after a 
ball game in which Mr. 
Billie said, “We all made 
it back.” 

“I thought he 
was talking about the ball 
game,” Cypress said. “I 
didn’t realize he was 
talking about the mili- 
tary.” 

Although he 
learned wood carving 
and beadwork from his 
parents (his mother was 
Alice Huff), Mr. Billie is 
best-known for his vivid- 
ly colorful paintings of 
Seminole life and history. 
One of his paintings, of a 
Seminole family in a 
dugout canoe poling 
through ghostly purple 
cypress trees and Spanish 


See NOAH, page 10 



THE MAN AND HIS ART: Noah Billie poses with one of his Seminole War paintings. 


Ruby Osceola 
104 Years Old 

By Mark Madrid 

TAMPA — Bom in 1896, Ruby grew up 
and was married and had seven children. Those 
kids gave her 29 grand children, who gave her 5 1 
great grandchildren who gave her four great great 
grand children. That’s a total of 91 off spring. 
Ruby has been living in Tampa for a long time 
and will be there for a good while longer. 



THUMBS UP: Chairman James E. Billie and Micco Aircraft Co. President F. Dewitt Beckett show off certicate. 


Micco’s SP20 Finally Cleared For Takeoff 


By Dan McDonald 

FORT PIERCE - Finally. It took five years, 
but the Seminole Tribe’s most aggressive business ven- 
ture — airplane manufacturing — is taking off for the sky 
after the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) award- 
ed a Type Certificate for the MAC 145-A. 

At a rollout ceremony Jan. 15, at the St. Lucie 
County International Airport, Tribal Chairman James E. 
Billie accepted the framed certificate from Cynthia 
Lorenzen, Program Manager for the Atlanta Aircraft 
Certification Office of the FAA. 

Certification allows the manufacture and sale 
of aircraft by the Micco Aircraft Company (MAC), a 
firm owned by the Tribe. The FAA certified MAC 145- 
A, marketed as the SP20, marks the first time in history 
an Indian tribe will manufacture and sell an airplane. 

“A woman is only pregnant for 270 days,” an 
elated James Billie said to the approximately 350 guests 


and Tribal dignitaries who gathered in MAC’s 40,000- 
sq. ft. plant for the ceremony. “We’ve been pregnant for 
five years! 

“It’s been a long time coming. We had to over- 
come a lot of obstacles, but it’s finally happening. I 
couldn’t be more proud and happy than I am for this 
day to arrive.” 

Billie, who is an avid pilot with single, multi- 
engine, instrument and helicopter ratings, took the occa- 
sion to thank those who helped shepherd the plane 
through the labyrinth of FAA regulations. 

He specifically singled out Tribal President 
Mitchell Cypress and Councilman Max Osceola for 
having the resolve to fund the project through all the 
years. He also introduced Sally Tommie, the Fort Pierce 
Reservation liaison, and acknowledged Shammy and 
Marty Tommie, the first two Tribal members to work 

See MICCO, page 5 


Seminoles 

Expand 

Gaming 

■ Brighton Opens Dec. 16 

■ Coconut Creek To Open Feb. 2 

By Michael James 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida has 
expanded its gaming operations with the opening 
of two new casinos on federal trust land. The 
Brighton Seminole Bingo and Gaming Casino 
opened Dec. 16 on the Brighton Seminole Indian 
Reservation and the grand opening of the Coconut 



SNIP, SNIP: Marty Johns and Mitchell Cypress. 


Creek Seminole Gaming Casino, in western 
Broward County, is scheduled for Feb. 2. 

The Brighton facility is a new and 
expanded version of the old Brighton Bingo hall, 
which operated sporadically near the northwestern 
shore of Lake Okeechobee since the late 70s. The 
Coconut Creek Casino is a brand new facility that 

See CASINO, page 12 
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Editorial 




Drowning In Her Own Tears 


*Dexter Lehtinen 

A tragedy is unfolding in the Florida Everglades as these 
words are being written. 

The heart of the Florida Everglades — the 752 square 
miles of freshwater Everglades prairie marsh, studded with tree 
islands and teeming in biodiversity, known as the state’s Water 
Conservation Area 3-A-(WCA 3 -A) — is drowning. Once the tree 
islands are washed away and the biodiversity is transformed into 
a dull monoculture — once the area is dead — it cannot be brought 
back to life. 

Does anyone care? Will anyone act? The legal responsi- 
bility for protection of this precious resource rests with several 
state agencies — Governor and Cabinet sitting as the Internal 
Improvements Trust Fund (legal title holders to WCA 3 -A), the 
FWC (wildlife management), and the South Florida Water 
Management District (water managers). 

Ideally, the federal government (Everglades National 
Park) would care as well, but here lies the problem: they just don’t 
care because they don’t own WCA 3 -A. The central Everglades 
seems to be an orphan, a beautiful child with unlimited potential, 
but not worth the political trouble to fight for. 

Will these agencies just wring their hands, repeating 
“What a shame?” Or will they take the simple step of letting the 
water flow naturally? No one believes WCA 3- A isn’t worth it; no 
one says she should die, everyone knows the current high water 
levels will kill her-yet no one takes responsibility for saving her. 

We know that WCA 3-A is not a single living organism, 
but from the air she appears so — a beautiful living creature strug- 
gling to be set free, caught in a snare set by her twin sister — the 
National Park — who has turned against her, drowning her in her 
own tears. Only a metaphor? Rain comes naturally in the 
Everglades ecosystem like tears come naturally to every life; and 


rain, like tears, flows away naturally. But the flow builds to dead- 
ly levels if it's blocked. And WCA 3-A drowns in her own tears. 

The double tragedy is that this death sentence is man- 
made and unnecessary. There is no flood protection, human 
health, or property rights reason for holding the water back. 
Instead, the Park makes WCA 3-A absorb any natural events or 
conditions that the Park doesn't like. 

The Department of the Interior uses an artificial barrier 
(Tamiami Trail and its bridge structures) to hold water conditions 
artificially low south of the Trail in the Park by holding water arti- 
ficially high north of Tamiami Trail in state and tribal Everglades 
(WCA 3-A). This is done so that a subpopulation of about 10 per- 
cent of a subspecies of bird that moved into the artificially dry 
area will not have to move again due to natural water flows. All of 
these artificial, unnatural conditions are being created in the name 
of "nature." Like Alice in Wonderland, can make words mean 
whatever it wants them to mean. 

It wouldn't take much to save this gallant lady. The solu- 
tion remains simple. Just pull the plugs that block water flow, just 
open the drains. The urban and agricultural areas to the east and 
west would not be harmed. In fact, flood protection would be 
improved because the water would flow through the Everglades 
naturally, where it belongs, instead of being stacked up to threat- 
en collateral damage on the flanks. 

The central Everglades needs a voice; a Joan of Arc to 
cut her chains, open the gates, smash the artificial barrier that now 
serves as the tool for small minds to gain selfish advantage at her 
expense. She needs a leader who, in President Lincoln's words 
when describing the Mississippi River after Vicksburg’s fall, will 
enable "the mighty river to once again flow unvexed to the sea." 
— Dexter Lehtinen is General Counsel for the Miccosukee 
Tribe of Indians of Florida 


Tribe Linked To ‘Glades 


*Jim Shore 

— Statement to the U.S. Senate Committee on Environment and 
Public Works on Jan . 7, 2000, in Naples . 

The Seminoles have been active participants in the multi- 
faceted efforts to restore the South Florida ecosystem and to pro- 
vide a healthy future for people of Florida, as well as for the nat- 
ural environment, including the Everglades, that draws so many 
more people to visit and move here. We appreciate being invited 
to share our views with Senators Smith, Voinovich, and Graham 
on the Restudy presented to Congress last July. The Tribe sup- 
ports the Restudy. 

In this testimony, I will discuss, briefly, who we, the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, are; our general philosophy regarding 
ecosystem restoration in South Florida; the Tribe’s contribution to 
the restoration; and specific comments on the Restudy. 

The Seminole Tribe lives in the South Florida ecosystem. 
The Big Cypress Reservation is located in the Everglades about 60 
miles east of here, directly north of the Big Cypress Preserve. The 
Immokalee Reservation is approximately 30 miles northeast of 
here, near the Big Cypress Preserve. The Brighton Reservation is 
located on the northwestern shores of Lake Okeechobee. Tribal 
headquarters in located on the Hollywood Reservation on the east 
coast. The Tribe relies on all aspects of a healthy ecosystem, 
including the Everglades which provide many of our Tribal mem- 
bers with their livelihood. Our traditional Seminole cultural, reli- 
gious, and recreational activities, as well as commercial endeav- 
ors, are dependent on a healthy South Florida ecosystem. In fact, 
the Tribe’s identity is so closely linked to the land that Tribal 
members believe that if the land dies, so will the Tribe. 

During the Seminole Wars of the 19th Century, our Tribe 
found protection in the hostile Everglades and Big Cypress 
Swamp. But for this harsh environment filled with sawgrass and 
alligators, the Seminole Tribe of Florida would not exist today. 
Once in the Everglades and Big Cypress, we learned how to use 
the natural system for support without doing harm to the environ- 
ment that sustained us. For example, our native dwelling, the chic- 
kee , is made of cypress logs and palmetto fronds. It protects its 
inhabitants from sun and rain, while allowing maximum circula- 
tion for cooling. When a chickee has outlived its useful life, the 
cypress and palmetto return to the earth to nourish the soil. 

In response to social challenges within the Tribe, we 
looked to our Tribal elders for guidance. Our elders taught us to 
look to the land, for when the land was ill, the Tribe would soon 
be ill as well. When we looked at the land, we saw the Everglades 
and supporting ecosystem in decline. We recognized that we had 
to help mitigate the impacts of man on this natural system. At the 
same time, we acknowledged that this land must sustain our peo- 
ple, and thereby our culture. The clear message we heard from our 
elders and the land was that we must design a way of life to pre- 
serve the land and the Tribe. Tribal members must be able to work 
and sustain themselves. We need to protect our Tribal farmers and 
ranchers. 

Recognizing the needs of our land and our people, the 
Tribe has developed a plan to mitigate the harm to the land and 
water systems within our Reservations while ensuring a sustain- 
able future for the Seminole Tribe of Florida. The Big Cypress 
Reservation is the first of our Reservations for which this plan has 
been implemented. The Tribe is in the early stages of developing 
a plan with similar goals on the Brighton Reservation. 

On Big Cypress, the restoration plan will allow Tribal 
members to continue ongoing farming and ranching activities 
while improving water quality and restoring natural hydroperiod 
to large portions of the native lands on the Reservation and ulti- 
mately, positively affecting the Big Cypress National Preserve and 
Everglades National Park. Construction activities on the western 
side of the Reservation have been identified as a “Critical Project” 
under section 528 of WRDA ‘96. The Tribe is working closely 
with the NRCS to identify appropriate programs to complete con- 
struction of the project on the eastern side of the reservation. Two 
Wetland Reserve Projects are currently underway. 

The Seminole Tribe is committed to improving water 
quality and flows on Big Cypress and has expressed that commit- 
ment by dedicating significant financial resources to our environ- 
mental programs and projects, as well as estimates of 9,000 acres 


of land to support the projects on Big Cypress alone. 

The Seminole Tribe participates in the task forces, work- 
ing groups, commissions, and committees too numerous to list. In 
these various fora, stratified levels of detail are debated and dis- 
cussed. Throughout our involvement, the Tribe has applied the 
following guidelines to the many proposals and plans that have 
been produced and vetted. Our resources limit our specific com- 
ments to portions of the plans that will directly affect our lands. 
Our “philosophy,” so to speak, however, can be applied to all of 
the plans. 

Shared adversity. No one place or group of people should 
be required to shoulder more than their proportional cost of the fix 
to the problem caused by the federal project created to help all 
Floridians. 

If you messed it up, you clean it up. While all should 
share in the corrections to the built system to provide for sustain- 
ability, if an entity has created a specific problem, that entity is 
responsible for correcting the problem. For example, the Big 
Cypress projects are designed to improve the quality of the water 
that the Tribe discharges. 

Get the science right. The Tribe recognizes the complex- 
ity of the Everglades ecosystem. Understanding these complexi- 
ties and developing the applied scientific principles is critical to 
saving the ecosystem. 

Adaptive management. While, in the perfect world, the 
scientists would have all the answers to provide the design engi- 
neers building the projects needed to improve water quality, quan- 
tity, flows, and levels, in the real world, some projects need to pro- 
ceed on the best available information. Best professional judg- 
ment must be executed in the design and implementation projects 
for which there is an absence of all needed data points. However, 
it is crucial that monitoring and data analysis continue for such 
projects and required adjustments to the design and/or operation 
of the projects be undertaken in a timely way. In this way, adap- 
tive management allows important restoration projects to proceed. 

The Seminole Tribe supports the Restudy and its goals of 
addressing environmental restoration and adequate flood protec- 
tion and water supply. The Tribe reviewed and commented on all 
drafts of the Restudy. Rather than provide extensive comments 
here, I will highlight our four most significant concerns: 

1. Ecological models and monitoring. While comput- 
er-generated models are useful and necessary analytical tools, the 
information they provide is not reality. It is important to recognize 
their limitations — limited to current knowledge, contain assump- 
tions, and subject to computational constraints — and to deal with 
project planning accordingly. In addition, the Restudy computer 
models were designed so that many of the Tribe’s lands are out- 
side or at the edges of the models. This situation has forced the 
Tribe to infer the likely effects of the selected alternative on its 
lands. Because the predicted behavior of the model may not be 
accurate, the Tribe urges that project authorization include ongo- 
ing data gathering and monitoring. 

2. Adaptive management. The Tribe strongly supports 
the Restudy’s incorporation of the adaptive management concept. 
The Tribe urges Congress to incorporate in the authorization of the 
initial projects the flexibility needed to allow for the application of 
adaptive management. 

3. Federal funding for water quality improvements. 

The Tribe believes that the federal government shares the respon- 
sibility for improving water quality. WRDA 2000 should incorpo- 
rate the WRDA ‘96 provision requiring 50/50 federal/local cost 
share for water quality projects. 

4. Critical projects and programmatic authority. 
Should any of the projects identified as “critical projects” under 
WRDA ‘96 section 528 fail to be implemented due to lack of fed- 
eral appropriations, programmatic authority under WRDA 2000 
should renew authorization for the projects. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share the views of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida with you. While the Tribe is a strong 
supporter of the Restudy, we will continue to be vigilant in our 
review of its implementation. We look forward to a continued 
partnership on a government-to-government basis in the challeng- 
ing effort to save our Everglades. 

— Jim Shore is General Counsel for the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida . 




Ko wah yee who ne che 


Peace Into The Millennium 


A nother year gone and a new life to 
start. How are you starting this one 
out? Are we dead sure about mak- 
ing those changes and following through 
with them? Have you noticed any differ- 
ences? Are you happier, more confident, 
less apprehensive? 

You should not have to feel sorry 
for what you had gone through. After all, 
the circumstances are 
the abusers’ mystery. 

Until they begin a pro- 
gram for themselves it 
will remain that, a 
mystery. We can only 
pray that one day, they 
will find a solution to 
their problems. 

Indifferences 
are best worked out before a very drastic 
event happens. Situations are not to be 
just laughed off as a joke. The abusers 
think only of themselves, blaming their 
partners for what is ailing them. 

Several years had passed before 
my abuser had called me to apologize for 
his conduct and all the terror he had put 
me through in our relationship. Why 
couldn’t you have admitted this to me 
then? I asked, if you preferred drugs and 
alcohol, I could’ve accepted that. Not 
long after the beatings and manipulation 
began did I want it to end. Sure, I was 
lonely, and felt that I could change, but 
why? I wasn’t the one having the prob- 
lem. Of course I felt responsible, 
ashamed, inadequate and afraid that I 
would be judged. But my abuser had suc- 
ceeded in making me feel this way. 

I had a cousin who I confided in 
on the situation and she too had been 
abused. To be open about that type of 
treatment is difficult. After all, you can’t 
(no matter how many times you try) talk 
to your partner about the circumstances, 
much less trying to work out the whole 
lifestyle to suit their needs, not yours. 

As individuals who have sur- 
vived abuse, we should make more and 
louder attempts to reach our people and 
let them know how horrible it really is. 


No one should have to put up with such 
misconduct. The afflictions are terrifying 
enough. Out of love and consideration we 
need to make others more aware that it 
still going on. Maybe we need to take pic- 
tures after such beatings to remind them. 
If we could only take pictures of their 
brains and hearts, so they could see the 
hurt inflicted upon them as well. Not to 
mention self- 
esteem, and whatev- 
er pride we might 
have had at one 
time. 

Then, there 
is the issue if there 
are children 
involved: they see 
all this. What are 
they thinking? It is OK to beat on one 
another? Or is there no love, that they 
could treat each other better? Is it because 
of us? Sure it’s affecting all of you. There 
are many considerations to weigh in such 
situations. Are you strong enough to make 
life better for yourself and those little 
ones? If you’re not, you best find an 
escape for everyone. But remain worthy 
to not leave them with such an individual. 
There’s help everywhere and for everyone 
today. Don’t wait for a miracle, Changes 
are not going to make a grand entrance. 

Remember the movie Radio 
Flyerl In that situation, a single mother 
with two boys falls for a man who abused 
one of the boys. It wasn’t till after many 
beatings and ending up in the hospital did 
the mother find out. She had him arrested 
and the boys were real happy . . . till the 
collect phone calls starting coming. Then, 
of course, mom felt sorry and he returned 
after his sentence. Guess what? The beat- 
ings began again! 

Another word of advice too: if 
after a period of time apart, they appear to 
have improved? Not. Think again. 

In search of more peace into our 
new millennium, let’s work harder at 
peace among each other. 

— Virginia Mitchell is Editor of the 
Seminole Tribune 



Editor’s 

Thoughts 

By Virginia Mitchell 
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Editor: 

I just read the FAQs. I was told 
when I was a child that my grandfather 
was a Seminole and I have always wanted 
to search out my roots, but after reading 
the part about why it’s so hard to become 
a member, I understand why. I would still 
love to find out more about my family’s 
background but understand why I can’t 
become a member. Thank you for this 
website. This isn’t the first time I’ve been 
here and it won’t be my last. I enjoy 
reading the Tribune. 

Sara Kennebeck 

Knoxville, TN 

miavolfan 

Editor: 

I loved your site and as a school- 
teacher I found it to be wonderful. I have 
already taught my children about Native 
Americans before, but it is wonderful to 
be able to let them know there is such a 
rich culture and heritage in our own back- 
yard right here in Broward County. Thank 
you. 

Carol Hernandez 

Davie 

wecope2@aol.com 

Editor: 

Hello, it is me again. My grand- 
mother used to make some wonderful 
medicines from roots and long-leaf pine 
tar (palmetto roots I think). She also made 


a snapping turtle and cabbage palm stew 
(she would substitute palmetto stems if 
she couldn’t get cabbage palms). She 
made chairs from deerskin and antlers, 
and shoe laces from eel’s skin. She also 
grew a little yellow sweet potato (not red 
like you buy in stores). Is anything being 
done to preserve this type of knowledge? 
In my family, it died with Grandmother, 
and I would like to be able to pass some 
of this knowledge on to my son and 
daughter, but have no idea of where to 
obtain it. Thank you. 

Albert Smith 

Harleston, S.C. 

Albert.Smith@gecapital.com 

Editor: 

Hello. I am a student at 
Valparaiso University in Valparaiso, Ind. 
But I am currently studying at one of our 
partner Universities in Tuebingen, 
Germany. I am researching your hertitage 
for a project and report for an American 
Native Indian course in which I am 
enrolled. If you have any further informa- 
tion which could be of assistance to my 
report I would greatly appreciate it. I have 
found much information from this valu- 
able site and also historical literature in 
our library at the University. Your history 
is extremely interesting.. 

Julie Scheetz 
Valparaiso, IN 
julschl43@yahoo.com 

See E-MAIL, page X 
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DANCING IN THE NEW YEAR: Fancy Dancer and Jingle Dress Dancer wow the crowd. 


Tribe Kicks Off Seminole Heritage Month 



JINGLE BELLS: Las Olas crowd eyes skillful Indian dancer. 


By Charles Flowers 

FORT LAUDERDALE — 

About 15 Seminoles and Indians from 
other tribes held a millennium celebra- 
tion the day after New Year’s for sev- 
eral hundred tourists and other specta- 
tors at the Las Olas Riverfront. 

Besides performances by a 
group of decorated dancers of the 
Medicine Wheel Dance Troupe, the 
crowd was invited to join in a 
Friendship Dance led by Kelley 
Gambill, 25 and her niece, Lovely Lily 
Warmtoes, 6. Barechested Seminole 
dancer William Osceola thrilled adults 
and children alike when he danced up 
close and personal with feathered 
headdress, long braids, rattles and 
bells. 

Seminole Tourism consultant 
Lee Tiger called it “only a glimpse of 
what’s to come.” 

The event prefaced a month 
of events in South Florida including 
the 29th annual Seminole Tribal 
Gathering at the Hollywood 
Reservation Feb. 10-13, the 2nd annual 
Kissimmee Slough Shootout and 
Rendezvous at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum in Big Cypress on Feb. 5-6, 
and finishing with the Fiesta Tropicale 
in Young’s Circle (Hollywood Blvd. at 
U.S. 1) on Feb. 25-27, which the Tribe 
is sponsoring. 

“It was the highlight of the 
day,” Tiger said of the Jan. 2 event 
along the New River. “They had food, 
a jazz battle of the bands and lots of 
other events. But this (celebration) 
blew the rest of it away. People had never seen the 
likes of it.” 

Besides the dancers, who moved along to the 
beat of a big powwow drum, there were examples of 
Seminole crafts, including dolls, jewelry and baskets, 
and a 25-foot dugout canoe made by Henry John 
Billie for Seminole Chairman James Billie. 

Tiger said the waters of the New River were 


too choppy, and chock full of other pleasure boats for 
dugout canoe traffic on this bright Sunday. 

The Tribe also announced discounts on tick- 
ets to attractions including two-for-one admissions to 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki, $5 discounts on airboat and swamp 
buggy rides at Billie Swamp Safari, and $2 off admis- 
sion prices at Okalee Musuem, all during Heritage 
Festival Month. 


Council 

Continued from page 1 


program. 

Chairman Billie mulled the possibility of 
the Tribal Council withholding dividends and assis- 
tance from Tribal members who shirk their parental 
responsibilities. 

* Approved a letter of agreement for phar- 
macy operations and a benefits agreement for the 


Seminole Tribe employee self-insured medical 
expense reimbursement plan with Sav-Rx prescrip- 
tion services. 

* Approved a resolution naming the 
improvement of Snake Road as the top BIA road 
project priority for fiscal year 2000. 

* Changed the Tribal tag allotment from 
two tags per member, three tags per married couple 
to three tags per member and five tags per married 
couple. 


AN IMPORTANT NOTICE T< 
AMERICAN INDIANS 


- BALLOTS FOR THE USDA’S 
COUNTY COMMITTEE ELECTIONS 
WILL BE MAILED NO LATER THAN 
FEBRUARY 24 ,2000 


The UDSA’s Farm Service Agency (FSA) is conducting its annual election for seats 
on their county committees. These committees perform an extremely important 
role in programs and services of the FSA to land owners and agricultural producers 
in your county. USDA programs, such as farmer loans, price support loans, land 
conservation programs, disaster programs, incentive and indemnity payments, 
and other programs and services are overseen by these local committees. 

Historically, American Indians have been under-represented on these committees, 
thus, our distinct issues and concerns have been ignored due to this lack of 
representation on the committee. The time has come for American Indians to 
exercise our rights and Vote for an American Indian to sit on the FSA County 
Committee. If you are a member of a Federally Recognized Tribe with Trust 
property, then you should receive a notice of election by February 24, 2000 and 
the ballot must be returned to the county office by March 6, 2000. 

If you are eligible to vote and have not received a ballot from the county office, 
please contact your local USDA county office and request a ballot. The term of 
office for newly elected County Committee positions is 3 years. 


PLEASE FOLLOW ALL LABELED INSTRUCTIONS 
ON THE BALLOT TO INSURE YOUR VOTE 
COUNTS 


ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY THE 
NATIONAL TRIBAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 


Five New Members Inducted 
Into Sports Hall Of Fame 
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Preston Dennard, former L.A. Rams wide receiver, addresses crowd. 


By E. Tiger 

HOLLYWOOD — 

David Jumper, Cecil Johns, 

Richard Smith, Fred Smith and 
Genus Crenshaw were induct- 
ed into the Seminole Tribe’s 
Sports Hall of Fame at the 3rd 
Annual Sports and Seminole 
Hall of Fame Inductee’s 
Banquet Dec. 13, 

“This will hopefully 
give the youths a way to recog- 
nize Hall of Fame Inductees 
and help build a foundation to 
help them strive to maybe one 
day, become Hall of Fame 
inductees themselves,” said 
Moses Jumper Jr., Hollywood 
Recreation Director. 

The inductees and why 
they were honored: 

*David Jumper — Also 
known as the “Barefoot Seminole” hiked 20 miles 
before he ran and won his competition track meet. 

*Cecil Johns — inductee for his accomplish- 
ments in track and football. 

*Richard Smith — Received awards for his 
accomplishments in basketball, football and baseball. 

*Fred Smith - inducteed for his 
accomplishments in football. 

* Genus Crenshaw — was inducted for honor- 
ing the Tribe and Tribal members in sports. 

Guest speaker and former Los Angeles Ram 
Preston Dennard supplied the audience with a very 
inspirational speech on “how his life had been filled 
with challenges and doubt from others.” He had 
proved to himself and others how “persistence in 
never giving up” had given him the chance to make 


his dreams come true in the NFL.” 

Hollywood Councilman Max Osceola took 
time out during the night’s banquet to participate and 
acknowledge Rev. Crenshaw’s accomplishments and 
how he affected the lives of Seminole athletes. 

“He opened many doors that were not avail- 
able to many during that time and he helped build the 
foundation for the athletic program that you see 
today.” 

Other athletes acknowledged and handed tro- 
phies by Mr. Osceola included three of the LiL’ 
Thunder Fast Pitch Softball team: Meaghan Osceola, 
Nicole Osceola and Briana Harjochee for their recent 
accomplishments at the 1999 ISA and ASA State and 
National Championships. 


Line-up Set For The Winds Of 
Change F estival And Gala 


CORAL SPRINGS — On March 17-18, 

The Barcole Foundation will host the second annual 
Winds of Change American Indian Festival at The 
Coral Springs Sportsplex in Coral Springs. A fund- 
raiser for homeless women with children, this event 
will feature arts and crafts, intertribal dancing, drum- 
ming, give-aways, celebrity appearances by actor/arti- 
san Eric Schweig and stuntman/actor Henry Kingi, 
storytelling by Everette Osceola of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida, and performances by flutist Charles 
Littleleaf and R&B/Rapper Shadowyze to name a 
few. National recording artists will be announced 
mid-February. 

The preview party to the festival, The Winds 
of Change American Indian Art Gala, is scheduled for 


March 16 at 7:30 p.m. The evening will consist of a 
meet and greet art reception, a sit-down dinner, auc- 
tion, and dance floor featuring 70s and 80s music. 
Guests will also have the opportunity to mingle with 
the celebrity guests of honor. Tickets to the gala are 
$65. and must be purchased in advance through the 
foundation. 

Currently, the organization is in need of food 
vendors, musicians (flutists positions are filled), per- 
formers of various types, and volunteers. To purchase 
gala tickets or to receive additional information 
including vending and advertising opportunities, call 
954-925-5228, e-mail barcole2@bellsouth.net or 
visit http ://barcolefoundation.tripod.com. 


2nd Annual Slough Shootout, Feb. 5-6 


BIG CYPRESS — The Seminole Tribe will 
host the Second Annual Kissimmee Slough Shootout 
and Rendezvous at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, on 
Feb. 5-6 from 9 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

The event is highlighted by battle reenact- 
ments from the Seminole War period and over 100 
“warriors” will be participating in the weekend event in 
addition to 30 “pioneer traders.” The event will also 
feature arts and crafts vendors whose wares will 
include 19th century-style goods. There will also be 
Seminole dancing, archery contest, hatchet throwing 
contest and Seminole food. 

On Saturday, Feb. 5, the Seminole battle reen- 
actments will take place at 1 p.m. and 4 p.m. On 
Sunday, Feb. 6, the reenactment will be held at 3:30 
p.m. The additional activities take place until 5 p.m. on 
both days. 

The Slough Shootout and Rendezvous are fea- 
tured as part of Seminole Heritage Month. February is 
Seminole Heritage Month, which offers the opportunity 
for both residents and visitors to learn about the unique 
history of the Seminole Tribe. This is another initiative 
of the Seminole Tribe which features outreach in con- 
junction with the Greater Fort Lauderdale Convention 
and Visitors Bureau and State of Florida tourism part- 
nerships. 

Admission to both the event and the museum 
is $6 for adults and $4 for children. For more informa- 
tion, please call (941) 902-1113 or (954) 792-0745. 



Swamp Owl is a well-known battle re-enactor. 


William Osceola Receives Statue 



Sculptor Felipe Lettersten poses with subject William Osceola. 


By Charles Flowers 

HOLLYWOOD — Peruvian 
sculptor Felipe Lettersten presented 15- 
year-old William Osceola with a statue 
that the artist made titled “A Boy and 
His Alligator.” 

The work, a life-cast made in 
1998, shows William astride a six-foot 
alligator, prying the reptile’s head open 
with his hands. William is wearing tradi- 
tional patchwork clothing, which is also 
recorded in the hyper-realistic process. 

William was one of six 
Seminoles who have posed for the 
renowned sculptor, who has exhibited in 
many countries including his native 
Peru, Ecuador, Great Britain and Japan. 

Locally, he has exhibited life-casts of 
indigenous people at the Miami Science 
Museum, and has an exhibition of 50 
sculptures, including the Seminole 
pieces, scheduled for the Graves Museum 
of Archaeology & Natural History from 
Jan. 30-April 15. The sculptures of 
William, his mother Peggy Osceola, Laura and 
Larissa Tucker and Jo-Lin Osceola are all expected 
to be unveiled at the Graves show. 

“I wanted to thank William personally, as 
well as all the Seminoles who helped me with this 
project,” Lettersten said. “The Tribe will be well rep- 
resented in this and other shows throughout Florida 
and the world.” 

After moving his non-profit foundation, 

Sons of Our Land, to Florida last year, Lettersten 
said he hopes to complete his Seminole collection 
this year. He has also made contact with members of 
the Miccosukee Tribe of Florida Indians, in hopes of 
including Miccosukees in his “Indians of the 
Americas” group. 

Lettersten, 44, began making life-casts of 
Amazon tribes more than a dozen years ago. To date, 
he has recorded more than 150 different Tribes in 
South America, Central America, North America and 
the Caribbean. His goal is to make representative 
sculptures of every indigenous people on earth. 


To that end, he hopes to invite as many as a 
dozen Native Americans to Peru after the Seminole 
Tribal Fair in February. Currently, he said, it is neces- 
sary to make the castings in his Lima studio, because 
his skilled artisans who remove the drying plaster and 
re-assemble it into sections, are unable to obtain per- 
mission to travel to the United States. 

William echoed the opinions of other 
Seminole models when he told the Seminole Tribune : 
“It’s nice to know that 300 years from now, someone 
can be looking at me and say, ‘There they are. They 
did exist.’ Even the Egyptians don’t have that. They 
have pyramids and mummies, but nothing to show 
how they really looked, the clothes they wore, the 
hairstyles.” 

William and other Seminole Tribal members 
are expected to appear at the opening reception of the 
Graves exhibition on Jan. 28. 

The Graves Museum of Archaeology & 
Natural History is located at 481 S. Federal 
Highway in Dania Beach . For hours and admission 
prices, please call (954) 925-7770. 
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By Michael James 

BRIGHTON — If you were to follow 
Gopher’s Gully out to the road, turn north for a 
mile or so and then a couple of clicks to the right 
when you got to Brighton Seminole Baptist Church 
you would find yourself in a fine sort of oak and 
cabbage hammock. If you paid real close attention 
and didn’t ask too many questions, you might find 
yourself standing in the remnants of Billy Bowlegs’ 
garden. 

“He had a garden where he grew sweet 
potatoes, corn, and sugar cane. It’s still there 
today,” said Lorene Gopher, one of six children 
born to Annie Pierce Bowers and Andrew Bowers 
Sr. Their grandmother Lucy Pierce, the sister of 
Billy Bowlegs and mother of Annie delivered all of 
the Bowers children. * 

When she was two years old, Lorene had § 
the misfortune of losing her mother. Consequently, 5 
their grandmother Lucy, and Billy Bowlegs raised | 
the children. From then on Bowlegs, who was a § 
great uncle, became known as Grampa. “He taught 
us a lot of things that he know,” she says. 

“We grew up at that camp. It was a place 
to live. There was a chickee for cooking, one for 
eating and another for sleeping,” said Gopher. 

Born in 1945, Gopher said she couldn’t 
recall ever seeing a white person other than Albert 
DeVane who used to come around the camp “a lot” to 
swap stories with Bowlegs. On occasion, people 
would come by the camp to see her grandmother for 
medicine. 

“Grandfather (Bowlegs) pushed us to go to 
school,” said Gopher, who entered public school in 
Okeechobee in Mrs. Hunt’s fourth grade class in 
1954. According to Gopher, Bowlegs taught himself 
to read and enjoyed magazines that friends subscribed 
to for him. “He mostly read farm magazines,” she 
said. 

Some of Lorene Gopher’s fondest memories 
of childhood are of the times she spent swimming and 
hunting. 

“They didn’t want us to play much, they 
taught us that 
what we did 
had to be 
meaningful,” 
she said. 

“My best 
memories are 
about swim- 
ming in 
Bowlegs 
Creek. That 
was before 

they dug it up to make Indian Prairie Canal.” 

She described huge live oaks that overhung 
the banks of the creek, which children would jump off 
of to be carried down stream by the current. The cur- 
rent, which has long since been stilled, was too strong 
for the youngsters to swim against and they would 
have to haul themselves out and hike back to their 
starting place. 

“Back then we always had hogs. Sometimes 
me and Andy would hunt with our aunt. Some hogs 
were marked and we didn’t take them, but now days 
they kill everything,” she said. 

“One time we all got to go to a place near 
Fox Brown Road with him (Bowlegs) to kill a big 
alligator,” she said. Bowlegs had heard of the where- 


FINGER ROLL: Lorene is cooking for the family. 


abouts of the animal and planned to skin it and sell 
the hide. “He could shoot good,” recalled Gopher. 

Gopher continued in her education and after 
graduating from Okeechobee High School she attend- 
ed Haskell for three years. In 1966, she came back 
home to a job with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. She 
married Willie the same year. She left her job with the 
BIA in 1974 for the opportunity to work for the Board 
and the museum, which she did for 15 years. In 1990, 
she came home to Brighton and works as a culture 
instructor for the culture program. 

As an instructor, she is a one-woman cultural 
crusade, always ready to teach, correct, and hammer 
home some of the same lessons that Bowlegs and 
Lucy Pierce taught her. Three days out of each week 
she is in and out of Okeechobee public schools setting 
the record straight about Seminole culture. For 

Gopher, the 
choice to go to 
the schools was a 
logical one and 
she says her 
experience has 
been good. 

Closer to home, 
Gopher, in addi- 
tion to serving on 
the Repatriation 
Committee for 
the Tribal Council, is actively working to bring the 
language to the young people of the Tribe. 

“Louise and I worked on the alphabet and 
got it going,” she said adding that, “so many don’t get 
it at home.” Her objective is to get the parents 
involved and last month, through a joint effort with 
broadcasting, a target audience of people in the 20-to 
30-year-old range began tuning into live language les- 
son broadcasts. 

Today, Gopher lives by a “keep to yourself 
philosophy.” 

“I do what I gotta do,” she said. On this day 
her “gotta do” list included preparing a family feast in 
honor of her grandson Ruben Burgess’ birthday. It 
was an exciting day for the three-year-old. 


A Moment In 
Time With 
Lorene Gopher 


Micco 

Continued from page 1 

He specifically singled out Tribal President 
Mitchell Cypress and Councilman Max Osceola for 
having the resolve to fund the project through all the 
years. He also introduced Sally Tommie, the Fort 
Pierce Reservation liaison, and acknowledged 
Shammy and Marty Tommie, the first two Tribal 
members to work for MAC. 

Billie then thanked MAC President F. DeWitt 
Beckett who had the hands-on role of pushing the 
plane through the certification process. According to 
Beckett, this is only the fourth type certificate issued 
since 1992, and the first of the year 2000. 

“This plane was a dream, and now it’s a real- 
ity, thanks to these men and others who helped make 
it happen,” Billie said. “Now, we have something that 
the public can rightfully assume is safe.” 

Billie used the occasion to personally fly in 
the SP20 for the first time - although as a passenger. 
Three SP20’s took off and circled the field in a tight 
formation. When the planes landed, the Chairman had 
the look of a proud parent, which was appropriate as 
his 7-year-old son Micco, whose name was given to 
the company when it was formed, quickly joined him. 
Micco means leader, or superior one. 

“I wouldn’t fly in this airplane myself before 
it was certified by the FAA,” the Chairman said. 
“Without the certification, it’s classified as an experi- 
mental airplane, and I just am not brave enough to fly 
an experimental airplane. And, I don’t expect anyone 
else to risk his or her life in an experimental airplane. 

“Now, we have FAA approval. It was hard to 
get, but it means this is a trustworthy aircraft. That’s 


why I finally went up in the air in one of these planes. 
I’m excited. Finally, we have a plane that we can sell 
to the public.” 

Selling to the public didn’t take long. After 
the presentation of the certificate, Beckett introduced 
Jim Vandervort of SoCal Aviation, one of the six dis- 
tributors who will sell the SP20 nationwide. 
Vandervort was presented the keys to the first SP20 to 
be delivered. 

“We think the SP20 is going to be a big hit,” 
said Vandervorb of Santa Monica, Calif. “This plane 
serves a specific market that isn’t being filled at this 
time. In vehicle terms, this is like a sports car. It has 
some high-performance characteristics. It’s not for 
everyone. It’s not a family sedan. 

“But, for someone who wants to have a little 
fun with flying, this plane fits the bill. It allows some- 
one to get into the air and have an aircraft that is 
responsive with fairly good range. It is a fun machine 
to fly.” 

The SP20 (the SP stands for Sports Plane) is 
a 200-horsepower, all metal, two place retractable 
conventional gear aircraft. It comes in two versions; 
The VFR - equipped aircraft, which sells for 
$147,500, and the IFR - equipped aircraft, which sells 
for $162,900. The plane is a modem version of the 
Meyers 145, which was known as an extremely reli- 
able and sturdy aircraft. 

“We already have 30 orders,” Beckett said. 
“We’ll ship the next plane on Feb. 15, then ship three 
planes in March and four in April. From then on, we 
expect to produce and sell one airplane a week.” 

Beckett said currently there are 74 Micco 
employees. Now that the company is entering the pro- 
duction phase, he expects to reorganize the work force 
and in time, add more workers. 

“When we’re in full production, we 
expect to have about 90 employees,” 
Beckett said. 

Beckett added the company is in the 
process of certifying the SP26, a 260-hp 
version of the MAC 145-A. The SP26 will 
be used for aerobatics. That certificate is 
expected by June. 

The pioneering venture is another 
step in the Seminole Tribe’s expansion of 
its revenue base. The Tribe is nationally 
known for its entrepreneurship, having pio- 
neered the multi-billion dollar Indian gam- 
ing industry in 1979. 

The Seminoles were also the first 
Tribe to build and operate a hotel - the 
Sheraton Four Points - on the Tribe’s 
Tampa Reservation, and the first to operate 
an Internet marketplace, found at 
www.seminoletribe.com. 

“This is a big step for the Tribe and 
I’m very happy that we’re finally able to 
market this plane,” says Billie. “It was a 
long process, but I think it’s important that 
our Tribe continue to diversify its revenue 
sources. I hope this is just the start of a 
long line of planes that we produce and 
sell.” 

For more information about Micco 
Aircraft Company, or the SP20, visit the 
company’s website at www.miccoair.com. 



FAA’s Cynthia Lorenzen congratulates James Billie. 


Citrus Groves Under Johns’ Control 


By T.R. Benn 

BIG CYPRESS — Meet Timmy Johns, 
who has been the director of the Big Cypress Citrus 
Groves for the past 13 years. He has managed the 
Grove’s five-man crew and its annual $210,000 
budget with great success. 

Timmy, a member of the Panther Clan, 
graduated from Chilocco Indian School, Chilocco, 
OK, and served in the U.S. Army in Vietnam. He is 
also the father of Emma and Alex Johns. 

Johns stated the Big Cypress Grove was 
started under an ANA (Administration of Native 
Americans) grant. The grant was $1.5 million and 
was spearheaded by Tribal 
members Jacob Osceola 
and Christine Nevaquaya. 

The first trees were set in 
January of 1989. The 506- 
acre grove has both table 
and juice fruit with six 
different varieties of cit- 
rus. 

“We have 161 
acres of Hamlin Oranges , 
which is basically a juice 
variety,” says Johns. “We 
also have 218 acres of 
Valencia , which is a table 
fruit. The Valencia crop 
usually nets the most prof- 
it.” 

The Tribe also 
has 52 acres of red grape- 
fruit and two varieties of 
tangerines - Murcotts , a 
late maturing fruit, and 
Robinson s tangerines, a 
fruit that matures early. c 

The last variety of table J 

fruit is the Orlando g 1 

Tangelo with 12 acres of g 

fresh fruit. H 

“We have another 
1 00 acres ready to plant,” 
says Johns. “At present 
this acreage is being used 
by Seminole Farms to 
grow peppers on.” 

Harvest time can run from early October to 
the end of May. The Hamlin orange crop starts the 
picking season and the late variety of the Valencia 
will end it in late May. 

To grow and harvest table fruit — with its 
high overhead - Johns must watch the crop very 
carefully. He must decide when to spray and keep 
the grove fertilized so that the fruit remains free of 
insect scars and looking fresh for the homemaker. 
But the dollar rewards are worth it. 

Fresh fruit is graded and paid by percent of 
its pack-out. The pickers are paid by field boxes they 
pick. The fruit is then weighed when it arrives at the 
packing shed. It may weigh more, or less, than the 
pickers’ field boxes show. The fruit is then graded 
and culled. The grower is paid by net boxes of the 
pack-out. Example: Field boxes 520, Total weight 
540, Cull boxes 5, Net boxes 535 grower paid on. 

The pack out is the percentage of fruit that 
can be sold as choice table fruit. With 100 pounds of 
fruit, if 70 pounds pack out the grower receives a 70 
percent pack-out. The remaining 30 pounds or 30 


percent cull fruit will be juiced. 

Juice oranges pay out is completely differ- 
ent and is calculated on three factors - the percent- 
age of acid content, percentage of solid brie (sugar) 
and figure by ratio that governs the industry of a 
pound solid per box. 

If the citrus acid is around 80 percent solid 
brie (sugar) 12 percent and pound solid 7.5 percent 
you will have a most desirable ratio, stated Johns. 
But, with Mother Nature, it’s hard to keep within 
those guidelines. 

“Mother Nature can play havoc,” Johns 
said. “We have to be on constant visual alert for dis- 
eases that may 
encroach the grove. 
Tristeza , a disease that 
kills the tree’s feeder 
roots and causes the 
trees to transpire, 
decline and die is also 
a big problem. Blight 
root stock canker , 

Asian leaf minor and 
water are also impor- 
tant concern. 

“There is never a 
happy medium with 
water. Sometimes we 
have to pump water 
due to a heavy rain and 
at the same time we’ll 
be watering the grove 
for irrigation. That’s 
Mother Nature,” 
grinned Johns. 

The crew stays 
busy spraying for rust 
mites , scabs , menose 
and alternia and fertil- 
izing. The trees are fer- 
tilized three times 
annually with 200 
pounds of nitrogen per 
acre in early February, 
during the bloom in 
April and then again in 
October to keep the 
trees in a thriving condition going into winter 
months. 

“I have a great crew,” stated Johns. 
“Raymond Cypress, one of the equipment operators 
was here before I was. Leroy Pritchard is our other 
equipment operator. Joe Simone is the field supervi- 
sor. We try to do all our own maintenance in house, 
keeping cost down to a minimal if we can. 

“Dr. Mongi Zebri from the Hendry County 
Extension Office in Labelle, and Dr. Bob Rouse at 
the University of Florida Research Station in 
Immokalee have always been available to me, and to 
the Tribe. They have helped us to stay on top of 
problems before they get out of hand. And that’s a 
big plus for us. 

“If I just had a crystal ball to figure out how 
to keep the price of both table fruit and juice oranges 
up. Or how to compete with the Mexican, South 
American and Spanish international markets. But 
when you don’t have to play by the same rules, 
someone else takes the advantage, and — guess 
what? — it’s not the American producer,” allowed 
Johns. 



Timmy Johns shows the fruit of his labor. 
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Fort Brooke: City Of Tampa And Seminole Reservation Are Fort’s Legacy 


During the Seminole Wars ( 1817-1858 ), the 
United States Army built forts across the peninsula 
of Florida. In this exclusive Seminole Tribune 
series , correspondent Vida Volkert reports on the 
role these forts played in the battles that were - in 
their time - the longest and most costly military 
campaigns ever fought by the United States. 

By Vida Volkert 

TAMPA — It was Dec. 23 of 1835. Major 
Francis Dade and more than a hundred men of his 
command were preparing to leave the safety of Fort 
Brooke along the shores of Tampa Bay. The men 
were heading to reinforce the garrison at Fort King, 
near the modern city of Ocala. 

The men were called to attention under the 
overcast Florida sky. They checked their rifles and 
ammunition one final time, then turned and left the 
sprawling fort that would soon be turned into the 
largest occupied post in the United States inventory, 
and marched into the pages of military history. 

Forty miles away from their destination, 
Major Dade and his men were destroyed by a force of 
Seminole Indians, led by the great Seminole leaders 
Alligator and Micanopy, on Dec. 

28, 1835. 

This battle - called the 
Dade Massacre — marked the 
beginning of the Second 
Seminole War. Through a series 
of events that were centered 
around Fort Brooke, the fort 
became instrumental in the evolu- 
tion of the city known today as 
Tampa. 

When the news of the 
Dade Massacre reached the War 
Department, thousands of men 
from all over the country stepped 
on board the first ship available. 

Their destination was an isolated 
outpost on the edge of Tampa Bay 
known as Fort Brooke. 

Fort Brooke would soon 
become the center of operations 
from which over 40,000 men 
would be sent to battle the 
Seminoles. It also became the 
main embarkation point from 
where thousands of Seminoles 
would be shipped to the Indian 
Territory in what is present-day 
Oklahoma. 

“Many people drive 
around the city of Tampa without 
knowing that there is so much 
history to this place,” said Brent 
Weisman. “Because of the 
Seminole Wars, Fort Brooke 
became a major staging area. So 
many people came to this area 
during the Second Seminole War, 
that the area just naturally grew. 

In fact, it could be said that this 
war was the birth of the modem 
city of Tampa.” 

Weisman, who is the 
author of Unconquered People 
and a member of the Seminole 
War Foundation, explained that Tampa Bay was the 
headquarters for the military operations during the 
Seminole Wars. 

Located on the southwestern part of the state 
of Florida, with direct access to the Mexican Gulf, 
Tampa Bay was considered a strategic point to con- 
duct operations in Florida. It was on the banks of this 
bay that the Department of War ordered a log fort to 
be erected in 1 824 to help the military control the 
Seminole Indians, said Weisman. 

The fort was named after Col. George 
Brooke, who had been sent to Florida by the War 
Department in November 1823. Brooke had entered 
the Army in 1 808 and served in Canada during the 
War of 1812. He also assisted Jackson in the First 
Seminole War (Nov. 21, 1817 - May 24, 1818.) 

Ted Underwood, Project Coordinator for the 
Historic Preservation Office of the Seminole Nation 
of Oklahoma, said that Seminoles would trade items 
such as fish, fur and pottery with the whites. “The 
Seminoles would get cookware and tools in return,” 
he said. 

However, the fort served mainly as an 
embarkation point from which Seminoles were 
removed to the Indian Territory, said Underwood, an 
Oklahoma Seminole tribal member whose ancestors 
were deported from Florida to the west territories 
during the Seminole Wars. 

Today there are 12,000 Seminole Nation 
tribal members in and around Wewoka, Okla., and 
most of them can trace their roots back to Fort 
Brooke. Such is the case of Underwood, who in 
1998, in search of his heritage, made a special trip to 
Tampa to visit the site where Fort Brooke once stood. 
There, he met historian Brent Weisman, who led him 
on a tour and gave him information on the historic 
events that occurred within the boundaries of Fort 
Brooke. 

“It felt good tracing the trails of my ances- 
tors and going through the places where they lived 
and endured the hardships of the war. It gave me a 
spiritual connection with the past,” said Underwood. 

Seminole Burial Found 

In the mid-1980s, Tampa City workers were 
excavating a site downtown for the purpose of build- 
ing a municipal parking garage. While beginning the 
excavation, they found an Indian burial site dating 
from the Second Seminole War, said Weisman. 

“This burial is known as the largest sample 
of professionally excavated Seminole burials in the 
Southern United States,” he said, adding that 
Seminole Indian children, men and women were 
found at the site. 

“Thirteen adult male, eight adult female and 
17 children or juveniles were found in this burial,” 
said Weisman, adding that personal possessions of the 
Indians, such as pots and pans, copper ornaments, 
Spanish and Mexican coins that the children would 
have worn as necklaces were also found in the burial. 

The cemetery was located in the area where 
Fort Brooke was situated, but the corpses were 
removed and reburied in a different site near the orig- 
inal so that the parking garage could be built. The 
garage, called the Fort Brooke Parking Garage, is 
located on the corner of Florida Avenue and Whiting 
Streets in south Tampa. 

Because the Indian burial was discovered in 
this site, Weisman said the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
was able to present a case to gain rights over their 
ancestors’ burial site. 

“Based on the fact there was a historical 
connection between the Tribe and the City of Tampa, 
the Tribe won certain rights to have a reservation in 
Tampa,” said Weisman. about the origin of the 
Seminole Tribe’s Tampa Reservation. “The Tribe won 
the rights but had to purchase the land,” added 
Weisman. 


The land the Tribe bought in the mid-1980s 
became the Tampa Reservation. The site is about five 
acres square, said Weisman, adding that Seminole 
Tribe of Florida Chairman James Billie was instru- 
mental in pushing this forward. The Tampa 
Reservation now has a casino that produces much of 
the Tribe’s gaming income, as well as the Sheraton 
Four Points Hotel, another revenue generating busi- 
ness owned by the Tribe. 

“Fort Brooke, on the other hand, deteriorated 
with the years,” Weisman says. “It was used by the 
Confederate forces during the Civil War. The fort 
even survived a Union attack in October 1863. 

“But, like many other forts built in Florida, 
Fort Brooke was made out of wooden logs. Termites, 
storms and age took a toll and it fell apart and disin- 
tegrated. Now, there are no traces of what was once 
the largest military post in the United States. 

“The biggest legacy is the city of Tampa, 
which grew around the fort. By the time the 30 to 40- 
acre fort disappeared, the community was well estab- 
lished and remains one of the largest metropolitan 
areas in the state of Florida. 

“But, many people in Tampa don’t even 


know they are driving around a historical site,” said 
Weisman. “There is really nothing to remember this 
extremely important fort that once was the largest 
establishment in the United States arsenal. At one 
time, it took up most of what is the lower part of the 
city. There are small historical markers that talk about 
where the officers were stationed and things like that, 
but there is no part of the city that stands aside for 
Fort Brooke.” 

Three Chiefs Held 

Weisman, who is also a professor of anthro- 
pology at the University of South Florida, said that 
three major Seminole leaders, chiefs of various 
bands, were kept in Fort Brooke and embarked from 
this fort to the west territories. “Micanopy, Alligator 
and Black Dirt were among these Seminole leaders,” 
said Weisman. 

Micanopy, who was between 35-40 at the 
outbreak of the war, was a descendant of Cowkeeper 
of the original Alachua band. Due to his age and 
wealth, Micanopy had much influence in the nation. 
Some historians, however, state that the five-feet-six, 
250-pound Indian leader was manipulated by some of 
his fellow comrades. 

“He was used to command, but other more 
talented Indians habitually manipulated him to their 
ends,” wrote University of Florida historian John 
Mahon in his History of the Seminole War Mahon 
adds that the young warrior Osceola, as well as the 
Seminole leader Ote Emathla, known by the white 
men as Jumper, were “close at hand in the manipula- 
tion of Micanopy’s power...” 

Alligator also exerted important influence on 
Micanopy. A war chief from the Alachuas, whose 
Indian name was Halpatter Tustenuggee, Alligator 
was around 40 years old and seems to have been only 
five feet tall. 

“He was a natural comedian, evoking a 
laugh even in the solemn councils,” wrote Mahon. 
“Yet in dealing with white men he acted as if born to 
the purple. His manners, in all respects, were as fine 
as theirs. Behind his open face and Roman nose was 
a stock of shrewdness, craft, and intelligence second 
to none.” 

Black Dirt was another influential Seminole 
leader who went through Fort Brooke. Black Dirt, in 
1823, participated in the signing of the Treaty of 
Moultrie Creek. His Indian name was Fuchtaluste 
Hadjo. 

Micanopy, Alligator and Black Dirt advo- 
cated for their people and led their warriors in victo- 
ries. The three of them, however, were at different 
times captured by the military and kept in Fort 
Brooke for some time before their removal to the 
territory in the west. 

Weisman also stated that because Fort 
Brooke was a principal post during the war, many 
important military leaders who were very instrumen- 
tal in enforcing the removal of the Seminoles and 
later participated in the Civil War, also went through 
this post. 

“[Thomas] Jesup, [Zachary] Taylor and 
[Walker] Armistead were some of the important mil- 
itary men who went through Fort Brooke,” he said. 

Because of Major General Thomas S. 

Jesup’s intervention in the War of 1812, he was pro- 
moted to quartermaster general in 1818. In 1828, 
Jesup was given his brevet as a major general “for 
long and faithful service.” 

He was 48 when he took command of 
Florida. According to Mahon, Major Jesup was the 
most important white individual in the Seminole 
War because his policies to enforce the removal of 
the Indians were severe and drastic. 

“He threatened captives with hanging if 
they did not reveal what they knew,” wrote Mahon, 


adding that at one point during his command, Jesup 
suggested the use of bloodhounds to track the Indians 
and that at another point Jesup was willing to try new 
firearms. 

However, Jesup did not last long in Florida. 
Exhausted and demoralized, he requested his dis- 
missal and in May 1838, was replaced by Brig. Gen. 
Zachary Taylor. Taylor, who would later become the 
12th President of the United States, assumed com- 
mand of Florida on May 15, 1838. He had served in 
the Black Hawk War and was ordered from the fron- 
tier on July 31, 1837 to report for duty in Florida 
with his First Infantry. 

According to Mahon, when the 54-year-old 
Taylor assumed control he had already earned the 
nickname “Old Rough and Ready” because of his dis- 
like of uniform and regulations, and willingness to 
fight. 

During Taylor's command, 800 Indians and 
400 blacks were shipped west. Brig. Gen. Walker 
Keith Armistead succeeded Taylor on May 5, 1840. 

Armistead served on the Niagara front dur- 
ing the War of 1812. He attained the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel. He later became chief of engineers 


with the grade of full colonel and in 1821, became 
commander of the Third Artillery. Armistead later 
became famous during the Civil War. 

Under Armistead’s command, 700 captives, 
red and black, were shipped to the west. 

This war for land between the United States 
and the Seminoles within Florida began, however, 
long before it was declared in 1835. Weisman attrib- 
utes its beginning to the year 1821, when Spain ceded 
the territory of Florida to the United States. 

Once Florida became another state, the fed- 
eral government began forcing Seminole Indians, 
who were established in the northern part of Florida, 
out of their territory. 

Treaties Made Tampa 

Several treaties were enforced to remove the 
Indians, but all resulted in confusion and serious dis- 
putes. As the Indians began rebelling, the War 
Department began manning the peninsula with 
troops. Situated near the mouth of the Hillsborough 
River at the head of Tampa Bay, the first settlement 
of Tampa was made in 1824. It was centered around 
Fort Brooke. 

Col. Brooke was ordered to proceed to the 
Bay of Tampa to establish a military post. These 
orders were given to Brooke after the Treaty of Camp 
Moultrie had provided for a reservation for the 
Seminoles in South Central Florida in September 
1823. Weisman notes that Fort Brooke was originally 
founded to monitor the activities of the Seminole 
Indians in the newly-created reservation. 

According to the Treaty of Moultrie Creek, 
the Seminole Indians agreed to be relocated to a 
reservation that extended 20 miles inland, from 
Charlotte Harbor to Tampa Bay, to later be removed 
to the Indian Territory in Oklahoma. The reservation, 
said Weisman, was located south of the present town 


of Ocala. 

William P. Duvall, Indian Commissioner, 

Col. James Gadsden and Bernard Segui, representing 
the United States, and 32 Indian chiefs, the leader 
being Neamathla, signed the Treaty of Moultrie 
Creek Sept. 18, 1823. 

The treaty stipulated that the Indians could 
remain unmolested in the territory for 20 years, 
where they would be confined in an approximately 
four million-acre reservation. They would receive 
food and other necessities from the federal govern- 
ment and the United States would establish a school 
and provide a blacksmith for them. 

According to Weisman the Indians signed 
the Treaty under pressure. 

“They [the military] were only interested in 
getting signatures, but the Indian perspective was dif- 
ferent,” he said. “There were all kinds of confusions 
after the treaty was signed. Although the Chiefs 
signed, many Indians felt that they did not agree to 
move to south Florida or to the Indian Territory.” 

About this event, in the book Treasure City 
of Tampa , authors Gary Mormino and Anthony Pizzo 
quoted Indian Chief Neamathla. 

“Neamathla, the great 
Chief of the Mikasukis, foresaw 
grief in the sandy and barren south: 

4 We are poor and needy; we do not 
come here to murmur or complain. 
We only rely on justice and humani- 
ty. We hope you do not send us to 
the south, to a country where neither 
the hickory nut, the acorn, nor the 
persimmon grows.’ 

The allusion to the persim- 
mon tree and the hickory nut was 
not mere rhetoric. Tampa Bay would 
be an alien land for the Seminoles. 
Weisman said some Indians moved 
to the reservation boundaries, but 
many felt it was unjust and 
remained in the Everglades, growing 
hostile at the unfair treatment. 

To enforce the provisions 
of the Treaty, the War Department 
planned to establish the military post 
at Tampa Bay. 

“They [Seminoles] will not 
go unless the United States shows a 
disposition to compel obedience,” 
wrote Col James Gadsden to the 
Department of War. He suggested 
the construction of the fort. 

“From conversations held 
with many who have explored par- 
tially the western coast of Florida, I 
am inclined to think that the Bay of 
Tampa presents the most eligible 
site for a military post and offers 
many favorable and healthful posi- 
tions.” 

Col. Brooke and Col. 
Gadsden selected the northeastern 
bank of the Hillsborough River to 
establish the military post because it 
was near the beach [Mexican Gulf] 
and the main river [Hillsborough]. 

On Jan. 20, 1824, four 
companies of the 4th Infantry began 
the construction of Fort Brooke. 

As the years followed, Fort Brooke evolved 
from a primitive beachhead into a military and eco- 
nomic community. Weisman explained that soon after 
Fort Brooke was established, its boundaries became a 
meeting point for friendly Indians. 

“The Indians who were considered friendly 
would frequent the post for trading purposes,” said 
Weisman. By 1829, the fort had added a guardhouse, 
barracks, storehouses, blockhouse, powder magazine, 
wharf and stables. 

According to Mormino and Pizzo, fresh 
meat came twice a week from Pensacola, while 
Cuban fishermen sold dried pompano and fresh fruit. 
Civilians grew fresh vegetables for the commissary 
while Seminoles sold gophers (land turtles), as well 
as whooping crane and deer hams. 

One of these friendly Indians became popu- 
lar among the soldiers established at Fort Brooke, 
said Weisman. 

“Seminole Indian Gopher John used to trade 
and sell gopher turtle to the soldiers. Gopher became 
known because he would sell turtles to one batch of 
soldiers, but then before they would eat the animals, 
he would snatch them from holding pens. Then, he 
would resell it to other soldiers,” said Weisman. He 
also said that Gopher John served the military as a 
translator because he spoke the English and the 
Seminole languages. 

But, within a year after the Treaty of 
Moultrie Creek was signed, settlers who wanted 
Indian land, cattle and slaves were violating the pro- 
visions, says Weisman. Hungry for land, white set- 
tlers would burn Indian villages and force them to 
move out of their own territory. Mahon wrote that in 
response, the Seminoles would retaliate against the 
whites by raiding their farms and pushing them off 
Seminole land. 

It is under these circumstances that the gov- 
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This 1837 sketch, drawn two years after the Dade Massacre, shows some of the sprawling fort that became the largest outpost in the U.S. 
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ernment began actions against the Seminole Indians, and 
Fort Brooke was turned into an embarkation point. By 
1830, Congress and now President Jackson passed the 
Indian Removal Act. This act, wrote historian William 
E. Erwin, “simply traded Seminole land in Florida for 
land west of the Mississippi. 

“Through this act, the United States govern- 
ment simply gave itself permission to use any force nec- 
essary to remove the Seminoles.” 

In 1834, Gen. D.L. Clinch was appointed to 
command all military operations in Florida. But, tension 
and hostilities in Central Florida grew because the 
Seminoles would not obey the provisions of the Treaty. 

Weisman said that troops were sent to reinforce 
Florida from other states and most of them would first 
arrive at Fort Brooke. 

“They [troops] would come from 
New Orleans,” said Weisman. “They would 
land at Fort Brooke and from Brooke would 
march to the other forts. Such was the case 
of Major Dade’s troops,” said Weisman. 

Dade's detachment consisted of 
one company of the 2d Regiment United 
States Artillery, and one company of the 3d 
Regiment. The officers were Captain G. W. 

Gardiner and Lts. W. E. Bassinger and R. 

Henderson of the 2d Regiment; and Captain 
U. S. Frazer and Lts. R. R. Mudge and J. L. 

Keais of the 2d Regiment — numbering 108 
men in all — and were to have been com- 
manded by Captain Gardiner. 

“At Fort Brooke, on Tampa Bay, 

108 men of the fort’s complement had been 
alerted and were ready to move out to rein- 
force Fort King,” wrote Erwin in Prelude to 
Victory. 

“Major Dade, who had recently 
arrived from Key West with his company of 
the Fourth Infantry, had been placed in 
command of the relief column. None of 
these men, from the Fourth Infantry and the 
Second and Third Artillery, thought march- 
ing through the back country of Florida was 
a good way to spend Christmas, but they 
were soldiers and did as they were told,” 
wrote Erwin. 

The so-called Dade Massacre (Dade and all but 
one of his command were killed in the battle) marked 
the beginning of the Second Seminole War. The Indians; 
led by Alligator, Jumper and Micanopy had already 
planned the ambush. 

“Halpatter Tustenuggee (Alligator) later said 
they had been formulating their plan for a year,” wrote 
Mahon. 

There was only one company left at Fort King 
(Ocala) when two companies started from Fort Brooke 
along the 100-mile road to Fort King. The detachment’s 
route was the stretch of road built in 1828 between the 
two forts. Hidden in the trees along the roads, the 
Indians attacked by surprise. 

“One hundred and eighty Indians kept up so 
heavy a fire that the trunks of the trees were later found 
to be full of lead, and the logs of the breastworks solid 
with rifle bullets of small caliber. Under this hot blast, 
the defenders dropped one by one, shot in the forehead 
or neck. 

“Finally by four o’clock, not a white man was 
left standing. The Indians did not scalp or loot. They 
took food, and some clothes and ammunition, but noth- 


ing else,” wrote Mahon. 

Later, when night fell, a survivor, Ransome 
Clarke, crawled out from the pile of bodies and made it 
back to Fort Brooke. Clarke, who was the only white 
survivor of this battle, lived to narrate the story. But, he 
was too badly shocked and injured to work. 

According to Mahon, since there was no type 
of welfare system to aid the handicapped at that time, 
poor Clarke “was obliged to write accounts of his 
escape in order to obtain food.” 

After the Dade Massacre, reinforcements 
arrived at Fort Brooke. By December 1837, the govern- 
ment had the largest army assembled in Florida during 
the Seminole wars. Official figures showed that Florida 
had 4,636 regular army, including 170 marines. There 
were 4,078 volunteers from Florida, Louisiana, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Tennessee. In addition, there were 178 
northern Indians and 100 sailors. 

By 1838, Weisman said, Fort Brooke was so 
big and well developed that it was regarded as the 


largest military establishment in the United States. He 
added that the money cost of this war has been estimat- 
ed at $40 million. Much of that money and material was 
spent on outfitting Fort Brooke. 

All throughout 1838 the conflict continued. 
Most Seminoles that were north of Tampa had surren- 
dered or been captured and removed to the west. In May 
1838, Major Gen. Alexander Macomb, supreme com- 
mander of the United States army, made an attempt to 
negotiate peace with the Seminoles. He made a special 
trip from Washington to Fort King, and sent word to the 
Indians that were left hiding in the Everglades and the 
Big Cypress Swamp. 

Macomb offered the Seminoles a large reserva- 
tion south of Charlotte Harbor, where they would be left 
alone. The only condition was that the Seminoles must 
stop fighting. 

The Seminoles, again, believed in the govern- 
ment, accepted the conditions and began moving to the 
new reservation located south of Tampa. 

However, Macomb’s attempt to end the war 
failed when the Seminoles discovered that the new 
reservation was to be used only to help round them up 
so that, under guard, they could be removed to the West. 


The war continued until 1841. In June of the 
same year, while peace negotiations were being dis- 
cussed, Coacoochee was captured at Fort Pierce with 15 
other warriors. 

Coacoochee and his men were sent West, but 
Col. William Jenkins Worth, Commander of Fort 
Brooke, requested the interception of the ship and the 
prisoners were brought to Tampa. Coacoochee, known 
by the white man as Wild Cat, was one of the most 
important Seminole leaders. 

He had led his warriors to victory during the 
Battle of Okeechobee in December 1837. On Christmas 
Day the Seminoles, who were outnumbered almost three 
to one, devastated Col. Taylor’s army. 

Worth, who according to Mahon was consid- 
ered among the handsomest men in the army, was bom 
in a Quaker family but was drawn away from Quaker 
principles by the second war with England. 

When Coacoochee arrived in Tampa, Worth 
ordered Coacoochee ’s chains to be removed. Then, 

Worth persuaded Coacoochee to convince his 
people to end the war. 

Messengers went from Fort Brooke to 
the Everglades carrying Coacoochee ’s message. 
At the end of 40 days, over 250 Indians had 
surrendered. 

Although records indicate that 
Coacoochee was deported from Fort Brooke, 
Underwood says Coacoochee was only held at 
Fort Brooke for a short period. 

“Since Seminole warriors had been 
able to free some of the captives from Fort 
Brooke, the government looked for alternatives 
to keep the prisoners at other facilities,” says 
Underwood. 

“He (Coacoochee) might have been 
processed in Fort Brooke, but we believe he 
was held at an Island [Egmont Key] near 
Tampa.” 

Regardless of where Coacoochee was 
held, with his capture and eventual removal, on 
Aug 14, 1842, General Worth declared the 
Seminole War officially over. 

“There is no way to be sure how many 
of them (Seminoles) perished during the war, 
but 3,824 (Seminoles) had been shipped west- 
ward by the end of 1843,” wrote Mahon. Many 
of those Indians - an estimated 2,000, — were 
processed through Fort Brooke before boarding 
ships that would take them west forever. 

So many Seminoles died at Fort Brooke while 
awaiting deportation that a cemetery was created in the 
military post during the war to bury the unfortunate. 
Others were buried outside the fort. It was the discovery 
of one of these cemetaries that led to the Tampa 
Reservation which has had a profound impact on the 
modem Seminole Tribe. 

Now, Weisman said, that the city is trying to 
buy two acres of riverfront property in the area for a 
proposed park to be called Fort Brooke Park. The proj- 
ect is called the River of Green Project, said Weisman, 
who says the city is trying to get funds to sponsor it. 

If this project comes tme, the millions of peo- 
ple who live and drive by Tampa would be able to leam 
and remember the rich history of the Treasure City. 

They would have a reminder of the thousands of lives 
that were lost during the Seminole War. Lives that were 
shaped by the forgotten ghost of Fort Brooke. 

— Vida Volkert is a freelance writer based in 
Fort Lauderdale. A descendent of Inca Indians , 

Volkert writes about historical subjects for the 
Seminole Tribune. 

Next: Fort Pierce. 



Shell ligertail 
Graduates 
Nursing School 



Sheli Tigertail 


Mrs. Sheli Tigertail is a recent 
graduate of Broward Community College’s 
nursing program. Previously she attended 
Clewiston High School, Florida State 
University, and the University of Miami. 

She graduated from BCC after the fall 
semester. 

Her inspiration for nursing came 
from nurses who attended her during child- 
birth and from experience while she cared 
for her grandmother. Her career desire is to 
be an obstetrics nurse. 

Mrs. Tigertail resides in Big 
Cypress with her spouse, Alfonso. She has a 
five-year-old daughter named Ragan, and a 
five-year-old son named Tylor. She is 
presently employed as a tutor at Big Cypress 
Learning Resource Center where she has 
also studied intensely for the state board 
exam. 

DSO Congratulates 
Silvia Baker, Thomas 
Storm And France Billie 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida’s 
Department of Education and Hollywood’s 
DSO, would once again like to congratulate 
1999’s graduates, Silvia Baker, Thomas 
Storm and France Billie. 

The year 2000 has motivated many 
students to complete their GED. If you are 
interested in getting your GED, please call 
Wendy green, Adult Education Teacher at 
DSO, 989-6840, extension 101. Office hours 
are Monday through Friday; 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Alternative times may be available by 
appointment. Remember that each journey 
begins with one small step. 
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Hi, I'm Lee Tiger with the 
Florida Department of Transportation's 
Native American Outreach Program. I'd 
like to thank all the tribal members that 
participated in this past year workshops. 

To those who would like to attend 
one, we will continue FDOT workshops 
in the year 2000. One of the more asked 
questions in getting DBE Certified was 
"Do we need to have a Florida 
Corporation?" The answer is no, you 
can apply for a registration with a ficti- 
tious name. We have these one-page 
forms and can help you fill them out. 




So if you or a family member are 
interested in pursuing contracts with the 
state of Florida's largest contracting 
agency. Call me at the Department of 
Transportation at (954) 370-3900. We will 
be happy to answer any questions and add 
you to our current mailing list to keep you 
informed on upcoming workshops. 

If you have any questions regarding 
the Florida Department of Transportation 
Native American Outreach, please call 
( 954 ) 370 - 3900 . 


American 

Indian 

Outreach 
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Turkeys Released In Everglades 


The Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission in cooperation with Everglades National 
Park and the National Wild Turkey Federation 
released wild turkeys to restore wild turkey popula- 
tion in the Everglades. Since the beginning of the 
year 2000 wild turkeys have been released. 

In 1973 when the National Wild Turkey 
Federation was founded, there were an estimated 1.3 
million wild turkeys and 1.5 million turkey hunters. 
Thanks to the work of state wildlife agencies and the 
NWTF’s many volunteers and partners, today there 
are an estimated 5.2 million wild turkeys and approx- 
imately 2.5 million turkey hunters. Since 1985, more 


than $ 1 1 5 million NWTF and cooperator dollars have 
been spent on over 10,000 projects benefiting wild 
turkeys throughout North America. 

The NWTF is a 215,000-member grassroots, 
nonprofit organization with members in 50 states, 
Canada and 11 foreign countries. It supports scientific 
wildlife management on public, private and corporate 
lands as well as wild turkey hunting as a traditional 
North American sport. 

For more information on the National Wild 
Turkey Federation, call 803-637-3106, check out our 
website at www.nwtf.org or e-mail questions to 
nwtf@nwft.net. 


River Restoration Proceeding As Planned 


KISSISSIMMEE — Congress in the 1992 
Water Resources Development Act authorized the 
Kissimmee River Restoration Project. The project 
will restore more than 40 square miles of river/flood- 
plain ecosystem including 43 miles of meandering 
river channel and 27,000 acres of wetlands. 

The restoration project will be jointly imple- 
mented and cost-shared by the South Florida Water 
Management District (SFWMD) and U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers (USCOE). This construction proj- 
ect began in June and to date more than one mile of 
the channelized portion of the Kissimmee River, 
called the C-38 canal, has been backfilled with 
approximately four million cubic yards of dredged 
spoil removed from the adjacent floodplain. Within 
this reach of Pool C, both the backfilled canal and 
degraded spoil mounds have been graded to historic 
floodplain elevations. 

A quarter-mile long section of river channel 
has been recarved and linked to remnant river chan- 
nels on the east and west sides of the backfilled 
canal, thereby restoring flow through more than eight 
miles of river channel. “Recarving” means that a 


reach of river that was destroyed by the channeliza- 
tion is dredged to recreate a channel similar to the 
historic river. 

The reestablishment of flow has begun to 
restore the physical attributes such as channel geome- 
try; sandbars and sand substrates within the river 
channel, but has led to shoaling that could be haz- 
ardous to boaters at two locations. These submerged 
shoals resulted from the flushing of sand deposits that 
had accumulated in the stagnant remnant river chan- 
nel near where the channelized Oak Creek and the 
Istokpoga Canal join. 

These shoals are expected to be eliminated 
following resumption of higher flows, but have been 
marked to warn boaters to proceed with caution. 

Maps of the locations of shoaling are available at the 
Okeechobee Service Center or from locktenders at S- 
65C and S-65B. Although this historic river channel 
has been reconnected, it is still not possible to navi- 
gate from S-65C all the way to S-65B because of cul- 
verts that have yet to be removed in the north end of 
the remnant river channel. This work is expected to 
be complete by March 31, 2000. 


Judge Retains Control Of Trust Fund Case 


WASHINGTON, DC — In an historic and 
long-awaited decision, Federal District Court Judge 
Royce C. Lamberth ruled on Dec. 21, 1999, that the 
federal government has breached its fiduciary duties 
to 500,000 individual Indian fund beneficiaries, and 
cannot be trusted to carry out trust management 
reform without continued oversight by the Court. 

Calling decades of Indian trust fund mis- 
management by the United States “fiscal and govern- 
mental irresponsibility in its purest form,” Judge 
Lamberth vowed to retain jurisdiction over the case 
for at least five years to ensure that the government’s 
promises to reform are kept. The judge characterized 
the outcome of the first phase of this case as a “stun- 
ning victory” for the Indian plaintiffs. 

The decision came in the first phase of a 
class-action lawsuit filed over three years ago by the 
Native American Rights Fund and private attorneys 
to hold the federal government accountable for the 
on-going mismanagement of the Individual Indian 
Money (IIM) trust fund accounts. By law, the 
accounts are held in trust by the government and are 
comprised primarily of money that is earned by 


Indians through leases of their land for oil, gas, tim- 
ber, ranching and farming. 

“We are very happy with the decision,” says 
John Echohawk, Executive Director of the Native 
American Rights Fund. “It sets the groundwork for 
finally achieving justice for those individuals who 
have suffered the worst kind of mismanagement at 
the hands of the federal government.” 

Earlier this year, the same judge held 
Interior Secretary Bruce Babbitt and former Treasury 
Secretary Robert Rubin in contempt for violating his 
orders, and appointed a Special Master to monitor 
discovery in the case. Judge Lamberth stressed that 
he will not hesitate to appoint a second Special 
Master or to exercise his contempt powers again 
should the government fail to live up to its own rep- 
resentations regarding reform efforts or fail to abide 
by the Court’s orders. 

The second phase of the case, which will 
involve an accounting by the government, has not yet 
been scheduled for trial. 

For further information on the World Wide 
Web, please visit www.narf.org. 



Call Anytime 
For 

Appointment 

s 


Everglades Conference “A Time to Act” 


NAPLES — On Jan. 6, federal and state 
leaders gathered here to discuss immediate actions 
on the restoration of the Florida Everglades. 

“The Everglades is Florida’s Grand 
Canyon” proclaimed U.S. Sen. Bob Smith, R-N.H., 
who heads a crucial U.S. Senate Committee .Smith 
promised he will do all he can in the next six 
months to fill its needs with money. 

“If the Federal government messed it up, 
then the Federal government needs to step in and 
fix it,” Smith said, referring to the Army Corps of 
Engineers regional water control project begun 
back in 1948. The Senator’s pledge came one day 
after Governor Bush promised to secure half of a 
$7.8 billion plan for restoring the Everglades. 

Despite general consensus that the 
Everglades restoration should take place, there are 
concerns-particularly from industry and 
farmers-about how to implement the plan .The 
proposal is being criticized by one sugar industry 
executive as being too vague for Congress to even 
approve. And an attorney for the Miccosukee 
Indian tribe accused federal park managers of 
wrecking the restoration and killing much of the 
Everglades through “bureaucratic arrogance and 
incompetence. 

The Everglades which is the nation’s 
largest wetland and the major source of South 
Florida’s water supply, has lost over half of it’s ter- 
ritory and 90 percent of its wading birds since the 
1950’s and 1960’s. This happened after the engi- 
neers-at Florida’s request and Congress’ com- 
mand-carved its marshes with canals and dikes to 
create the massive drainage system that allows 
farms and suburbs. 

The canals also waste 1.7 billion gallons 
of fresh water every day by dumping it into the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, devastat- 
ing Lake Okeechobee and coastal waterways such 
as the St. Lucie River and the Lake Worth Lagoon. 

The Everglades restoration proposal, by 
all accounts is the largest in history. The clean up 
blue print calls for the creation of 1 8 1 ,000 acres of 
wetlands, construction of 300 underground aquifer 
storage wells and removal of 240 miles of levees 
and canals. 

The three senators heard testimony from 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
Administrator Carol Browner, David Struhs, and 
Secretary of the Florida Department of 
Environmental Protection and others. 

Earlier in the day, Interior Secretary Bruce 
Babbitt announced the retirement of his Assistant.. 
“My Assistant Secretary for Water and Science, 
Patricia Beneke, will soon be leaving the Interior 
Department to return to private life. Patty has 
chaired the South Florida Ecosystem Restoration 
Task Force with great skill and insight, and with 
patience and goodwill needed to bring harmony out 
of such a highly motivated and diverse group. She 
will be missed, and we are all most grateful for her 
outstanding public service.” Miss Beneke ’s succes- 
sor is a “natural” for the job”, Babbitt explains. 
Mary Doyle is a former Florida resident and Dean 
of the University of Miami Law School. Miss 
Doyle came to Washington as Counselor to the 
Secretary at the very moment of transition.”! am 
pleased to announce her appointment, beginning 
today, as chair of the South Florida Ecosystem 
Task Force,” Babbitt announced. 

Babbitt also cheered many environmental- 
ists by criticizing a proposed international airport 
that Miami-Dade County wants to create on the site 
of the former Homestead Air Force Base. “Last 
week the Air Force released a supplemental 
Environmental Impact Statement for public com- 
ment as part of its process to dispose of Homestead 
Air Force base. As you all know, the Base lies 
squarely between Biscayne National Park and the 
Everglades. The Interior Department feels develop- 
ment of a commercial airport could seriously 
degrade both of these national parks, and remains 


deeply concerned over its potential adverse impacts 
to the surrounding pristine landscape. And we urge 
the parties to give careful consideration to other 
alternatives that lead to better development and 
more jobs at less environmental cost.” 

Babbitt concluded by saying, “A fountain 
so complex only the Creator could have designed 
it. So valuable we almost destroyed it. So beautiful 
it has united us here today to restore it forever. If 
we succeed in our efforts, the magic in water will 
heal not only mankind, but the whole of creation; it 
will keep the landscape itself in a perpetual state of 
renewal, of youth, of wonder. It will baptize us, 
surprise us, recharge our spirits. It will flow 
through our fountain-our River of Grass-from 
which hope springs eternal.” 

In related news, Babbitt and Congressman 
Clay Shaw announced that a portion of the final 
expenditures from the 1996 Farm Bill will be used 
to construct a melaleuca quarantine facility in 
Davie, near Fort Lauderdale. 

In recent years there have been promising 
research projects involving the eradication of this 
destructive invasive plant species in the Florida 
Everglades ecosystem using biological control 
agents. Melaleuca, left unchecked, propagates very 
quickly and displaces native plant and wildlife 
species, drying up wetlands, creating fire hazard 
and threatening the stability of the Everglades. 

Lack of quarantine space for testing biological con- 
trol agents has impeded research and testing. 

“Invasive plant and animal species are a 
great threat to the future health of the Everglades 
ecosystem and melaleuca is a particularly bad 
actor,” Babbitt said. “We have unsuccessfully 
sought sources of funding for a melaleuca quaran- 
tine facility for several Congressional budget 
cycles. Now I believe it is fitting to designate some 
of the last of the Farm Bill funds for this important 
and useful purpose.” 

In the agreement, the Department of the 
Interior will provide $6.2 million to the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers for construction of the facility. 
When construction is completed, the facility will 
be run by the Agricultural Research Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture at the University of 
Florida’s Fort Lauderdale Research and Education 
Center in Davie. 

Another of the final land acquisition proj- 
ects funded by the 1996 Farm Bill will include 
adding to an existing joint agreement between 
South Florida Water Management and the 
Department of the Interior to acquire 1,700-2,250 
acres along the East Coast Buffer of the Florida 
Everglades. These buffer land acquisitions are con- 
sidered crucial to the restoration of one of 
America’s greatest natural resources and is an 
important component of the Administration’s com- 
prehensive plan to restore the Florida Everglades 
ecosystem. 

“The restoration of the Everglades ecosys- 
tem depends on plentiful supplies of clean water,” 
Babbitt said. “Acquiring lands in the East Coast 
Buffer greatly increases our chances of meeting 
this goal.” 

The East Coast Buffer plan is a series of 
marshes and reservoirs dedicated to receiving 
excess water now discharged into the sea. The East 
Coast Buffer reduces seepage lost from the 
Everglades, enhances wetlands habitat, and pro- 
vides storm water storage and recharges aquifers. 

To assist in this effort, the Department of the 
Interior will provide $13.9 million to the South 
Florida Water Management District from funds 
appropriated to the Department in the 1996 Farm 
Bill. The District plans to equally match these 
funds for a total expenditure of $27.8 million. As 
required under the 1996 Farm Bill, the Department 
of the Interior has spent $220 million to assist the 
State of Florida in acquiring nearly 1 00,000 acres 
in South Florida of particular importance to the 
restoration of the Everglades ecosystem. 


Workers Needed For Census 2000 


DODGE TRUCKS & DOOLEYS 
FORD TRUCKS & DOOLEYS 
CHEVY TRUCKS & DOOLEYS 

WILL MATCH OR BEAT ANYONES DEAL 


Census 2000 is going to 
be the largest peacetime mobiliza- 
tion in U.S. history. About 
860,000 workers will be needed 
across the country to reach an 
anticipated 275 million people. In 
Broward County, hundreds of 
helpers are needed. Many paid 
positions are available for census 
takers. 

Census taking is not an 
office job. Workers will be spend- 
ing most of their time locating 
addresses and conducting door-to- 
door interviews - often in the 
evenings and on weekends. Most 
census workers will work from 
mid- April to mid- June, 2000, to 
follow up on households that did 
not return their census question- 
naire. 

The people of a neigh- 
borhood know their neighborhood 


better than anyone else. 
Individuals who are familiar with 
the various languages and cultures 
in their neighborhood can apply 
for this position. 

Successful census takers 
are outgoing - not afraid to con- 
tact people and ask them ques- 
tions and not discouraged by 
rejection. They are organized and 
able to complete assignments, 
working independently and fol- 
lowing procedures. 

Would you like to be part 
of this exciting event? Be part of 
the Census 2000 team in Broward 
County and help count Broward. 

Part-time and Full-time, 
day, evening and weekend sched- 
ule positions are available. 
Applicants should be 1 8 years old 
or older and U.S. citizens. They 
should not have had a conviction 


(other than a minor traffic viola- 
tion) and should not be currently 
employed as a tax collector/asses- 
sor or a law enforcement official. 
Applicants must take a written 
test of basic skills and pass a 
security and employment refer- 
ence check. 

Census Takers - 

($ 12.25/hour) - Work in your own 
neighborhood. Crew Leaders - 
($ 13.75/hour) - Train, observe, 
review, and supervise. Office 
Clerks - ($ 10/hour) - Perform a 
variety of clerical functions. 

Hiring begins in early 2000 with 
three to five days of paid training. 

For more information, 
please call 1-888-325-7733. Local 
Census Office call at 954-714- 
0755 or fax at 954-714-9557. 






Paula’s Furniture 


CARS & TRUCKS AVAILABLE 

Chevy • Ford • Dodge • Mercedes • Toyota • All 
makes and models New & Used 

8600 Pines Boulevard, Pembroke Pines, FL 33024 
Bus: (954) 430-2628 • Fax: (954) 433-7769 
Beeper: (954) 765-9018 • All South FL: 930-3200 

SI, 660.00 OFF 

ANY CAR OR TRUCK PURCHASE WITH THIS 

COUPON 

*OFFER VALID THROUGH 
DARLENE QUINN ONLY! 

*NOT VALID ON ADD VEHICLE 


We Specialize In 
Log Beds 
Rustic Furniture 
Drum Coffee Tables 




413 S.W. Park Street 
Okeechobee, FL 34974 
941-357-6700 


Everything for your country home 
Also saving you money 

ON YOUR NOT SO COUNTRY HOME 


Mention you saw this ad 

AND RECEIVE A 

10% DISCOUNT 

We Deliver 
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Traffic Jam Blues 


*Cops Didn ’t Expect So Many Phans 

By Colin Kenny 

For most, the three-day Phish millennium 
celebration at Big Cypress went down as smooth as a 
Ben & Jerry’s ice cream bar . . . except for a 12-hour 
wait on Alligator Alley prior to the concert. 

The monumental traffic jam (cars and vans 
were backed up on 1-75 from the Miccosukee Service 
Plaza to Weston Road at one point) was widely 
reported in the media. But whose fault was it? 

Lt. Malcolm Rhodes of the Collier County 
substation of the Florida Highway Patrol (FHP) noted 
that the Phish NYE 2000 concert “wasn’t a bad idea . 

. . but advance- 
planning sure 
was lacking in lot 
of aspects.” 

Over on 
the east side of 
the Alley the 
Broward FHP 
“didn’t expect 
that many people 
the day before 
(the event),” said 
FHP public infor- 
mation officer Lt. 

Pembroke 
Burrows. Both 
FHP officials 
asserted that the 
traffic jam left 
them shorthanded 
and that troopers had to be pulled from other parts of 
the state as far away as Tampa to deal with the prob- 
lem. 

Many hours and much planning regarding 
the traffic situation, however, did take place among 
the concert organizers and the Seminole Police 
Department. And the FHP had clearly been let in on 
what to expect. 

Tom Hernan, Director of Seminole Law 
Enforcement, said there was, in fact, a meeting of all 
pertinent law enforcement agencies at the Holiday Inn 
in Plantation a month prior to the Phish event. Among 
those present, said Hernan, were representatives of 
Broward, Collier and Hendry County Sheriff 
Departments, the Florida Department of Law 
Enforcement, the Florida Highway Patrol and the 
Miccosukee Police Department. 

Chief Hernan remarked that some of those 
present were “more focused on the internal operations 
of the (Phish) concert site itself ... the Broward 
County Sheriff’s Department wanted to know if there 
was enough food and water (for the Phish concert 
goers) rather than hear us present the traffic prob- 
lem.” 

Chief Hernan said that those present at the 
meeting were fully briefed on the number of people 
and vehicles expected to attend the Phish concert and 
when they would probably start coming in. He told 
them that there would be 70,000 or more attending, 
and figuring an average of three persons per vehicle 
projected from 20,000 to 30,000 vehicles coming 
from Alligator Alley to Snake Road. 

Hernan ’s figures were not that far off. The 
crowd was estimated at 80,000, cars at 30,000. 
According to Hernan, SPD had engineered a plan to 


prevent any massive overflow on Snake Road and felt 
they could prevent any gridlock on the Alley. 

It is clear that South Florida law enforce- 
ment agencies were dubious that a musical group 
unknown to most of them - Phish - could draw fans 
in such large numbers. “If it had been the Rolling 
Stones, we would have been more prepared for a 
large crowd,” said one Hendry County deputy. 

The concert toll gates were opened on the 
morning of December 29. According to Chief Hernan, 
on the days that Phish fans drove in, 10 SPD officers 
traveled up and down Snake Road from the camp- 
ground to the reservation line six miles north of 
Alligator Alley equipped with extra gas and tow ropes 

to assist any strand- 
ed motorist or 
remove any disabled 
vehicle out of the 
traffic flow. 

In spite of the 
gridlock that built 
up on Alligator 
Alley, Chief Hernan 
asserted that the 
traffic on Snake 
Road was “free 
flowing fromthe 
reservation line six 
miles north of 
Alligator Alley, to 
the (Phish concert) 
toll booths, with 
minimal back-ups 
between the toll 

booths and the campground.” 

Several news reports, including one by Brett 
Sokol in New Times newspaper, indicated that the 
Miccosukee police may have contributed to the back- 
up. Reportedly, the Miccosukees were briefly stop- 
ping cars at the Snake Road exit to check gas gauges. 
A 30-second stop per car soon added up to hours of 
backed-up traffic. Reportedly, a direct order from 
Miccosukee Chairman Billy Cypreess to let traffic 
proceed freely, was significant in clearing up the jam. 

When the Tribune contacted Officer Lowell 
McDonald of the Miccosukee Police Department, 
who patrolled the Miccosukee-owned Shell station at 
the Snake Road exit, he referred all questions to the 
Miccosukee Tribal Chairman’s Office. As of this writ- 
ing, Chairman Cypress has not returned any phone 
calls to the Tribune. 

“The FHP unclogged a mess that shouldn’t 
have been,” Chief Hernan said. “With the help of the 
Florida Highway Patrol, we were able to get remain- 
ing traffic in before the concert started. They did an 
excellent job.” 

Only three arrests were made by the SPD 
during the entire three-day event, according to Chief 
Hernan: One narcotics arrest, one drunk and disorder- 
ly, and one grand theft. There was also one car fire 
that was quickly extinguished. There were two airlifts 
to the hospital. One man died, on Alligator Alley, 
prior to the concert when he fell from a camper and 
was run over. 

“In the end,” Chief Hernan said, “there were 
no heated phone calls in regards to the traffic issue.” 
He commented, “The Phish fans were very respectful 
and courteous to us, and we hoped to return that to 
them.” 
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Adrian Baker leads his steer (purchased from Joe Lester John) to scales, 


4-H Members Plan Show And Sale 




By Tommy Benn 

BRIGHTON — It’s that time of year again. Seminole 
4-H members are getting ready for the biggest livestock show 
and sale ever held at the Brighton Reservation. 

Approximately 20 steers and 90 hogs will be put on the 
auction block and sold to the highest bidder. 

The annual sale has been set for Feb. 26, at the Brighton 
4-H Center. 

One major factor of this year’s sale is that all the show 

steers had to be 
selected from the 
cattle herds of 
the Seminole 
Tribes’ cattle 
programs. Either 
from the land 
lease programs 
or from individ- 
ual cattle own- 
ers’ herds of Big 
Cypress or 
Brighton 
Reservations. No 
outside-bred 
steers were 
expected this 
year for the 
Seminole 4-H 
Shows and Sales. 
The sale is under 
the direction of 
Polly Hayes and 
her vast system 
of volunteers. 

The benefits 
g to the children 
3 from their 4-H 




Scooter Johns watches her steer on scales. 


Norman Johns helpful as ever. 

programs are 
rewarding. It 

helps instill character and responsibility, shows that hard work 
pays off and that good things come from hard work and dedica- 
tion. 



Richard Bowers To Head IAC 


By Tommy Benn 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OK — Richard 
Bowers was elected President of the 1 3th Intertribal 
Agriculture Council (IAC). 

Richard resides on the Big Cypress 
Reservation, and is a member of the Panther Clan. 
Bowers is Natural Resources Director of the Big 
Cypress Reservation, a cattle owner and serves as 
chairman of Cattle Board of Big Cypress. 

Bowers was elected to replace Robert 
Miller of the United Oklahoma Tribes. Miller had 
held the president’s Office for 13 years. Miller had 
seen the organization grow from its conception to its 
present membership of tribes. 

Currently there is over 54.8 million acres of 
land held in trust for Indian Reservations in the 
United States. Over 34 million acres is range land, 

10 million in forest and graze land, 1.5 million acres 
in irrigate farm land, 3.5 million acres in dry farm 
land, and another one million in proposed irrigatable 
farmlands. These lands produce an annual income of 
nearly $800 million. 

Since its inception in 1987, the IAC has 
promoted Indian use of Indian natural resources. 
Using its annual IAC Symposium and information 
programs, the IAC keeps its members in the know 
on agriculture issues. 

The IAC also monitors federal policies 
instrumented by Congress, USD A Bureau of Indian 
Affairs as well as other Federal agencies that brings 
business concerns to Indian Country. 

Indian agriculture covers a wide spectrum 
from cattle ranching to herding reindeer in the 
Alaskan tundra. It ranges from apple orchards in 
Washington State to orange, lemon, and grapefruit 



Seminole Richard Bowers is new IAC President. 


groves, in the Sunshine State. Fisheries, canneries, 
meatpacking plants, turtle farms, and sugarcane 
plantations are also part of the package. 

Bowers brings leadership skills, character, 
experience, and values to his newly elected position 
the IAC. 



YOUNG BULL: From the plains of Texas to the Big Cypress Swamp, a new home for this Bull. 


Texas Bulls Are Home On The Range 


By Tommy Benn 

BIG CYPRESS — The 

Brangus bulls purchased from 
Texas arrived at their new Florida 
homes, the ranches and grasslands 
of the Seminole Tribe of Florida’s 
Reservations and its Board cattle 
operations. 

The pure bred Black 
Brangus bulls will be distributed 


to the Big Cypress, and Brighton 
Reservations. The two Seminole 
Tribe Board cattle operations, at 
the Miccosukee Land Lease, and 
its newest lease at Parker Island in 
Highlands County, will also 
receive the bulls. 

The Seminole Tribe of 
Florida has some of the best 
brood cows in the Nation. The 


base cows are of Braford and 
Beefmasters breeding. With the 
hybrid vigor these Texas Brangus 
Bulls bring to the breeding pro- 
gram, it is a positive step towards 
the goal of being a leader in the 
Beef Industry not only in Florida, 
but also on a National level. 


4-H Youth Looking For Your Support 


I am asking for your support for our 4-H 
participants. Our annual Seminole Indian Youth 
Livestock Show & Sale is coming upon us soon and 
we would like for you or a representative of your 
company to come out and show your support for 
these good children. 

The show & sale will be Feb. 26. As you 
will notice we made a change this year, moving our 
event to Saturday. This change is for the conven- 
ience for all buyers to attend. The 4-H program 
teaches children responsibility, leadership, and pride 
in showing their animals, which you will come to 
notice once you see our show. 


We will have a fine selection of market 
steers and swine at our show this year. The children 
have been raising these animals for 4-6 months and 
they will be ready for auction in February. Don’t for- 
get about our “Buyer’s Dinner” that we will provide 
on the day of the sale at 5 p.m. The sale will begin 
promptly at 6:30 p.m. 

Again, we would greatly appreciate any 
support from your company. Hope to see you there. 
If you have any questions regarding our Show & 

Sale please feel free to contact Don H. Robertson, 
my 4-H staff or me at 863-763-5020. 

— Polly Hayes 



Tired of hiding? 


iolations of Probation? 


Warrants, open criminal cases? 


DUI or DUI injury cases 


The Law Offices of Guy J. Seligman, PA 

320 S. E. 9th Street 
Fort Lauderdale, FL. 33316 

954 - 760-7600 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not be based 
solely upon advertisements before you decide, ask us to send you free written 
information about our qualifications and experience. 


Horse Club Is Mounted Up Again 


By Tommy Benn 

BIG CYPRESS — The members of 
the Big Cypress Horse Club are mounted and 
ready to ride again. 4-H director Polly Hayes 
announced that Benny Hernandez would be 
heading up the 4-H youth program assisted by 
Carissa and Paul Bowers Sr. 

The club will be stressing equation, 
how to sit a horse properly, how to control your 
horse while both mounted and from the ground. 
In general the basic fundamentals of horseman- 
ship will be covered. 

“We have already lined up several 
guest speakers to come and speak on various 
topics in related fields in the horse industry,” 
said Polly. “We are hoping to have a couple of 
riding clinics through out the calendar year 
too.” 

Knowing how to ride and to sit a horse 
and to be able to get the most from an animal 
will help when you have to ride horses other 
than your own. Participants will learn how to 
use hands to control the horse’s head, leg pres- 
sure and weight to make the horse flex and 
bend. 

“We want to give the kids a strong rid- 
ing foundation where they go from there will 



FRIENDS: The “Dilley”and Danielle Webster. 



be up to them,” Polly said. “We’ll have some fun 
and hopefully learn a few things that the young- 
sters can carry with them in to the adult world. 
The youth who participate will be required to 
wear a riding helmet for safety reasons.” 

“If you never fell off, or been thrown off, 
you haven’t ridden much” laughed the senior 
Bowers. 

“Riding classes and the planned clinics will 
resume after the first of the year,” stated 
Hernandez. 

“We want the kids to have a good first 
experience with the horse,” said Polly. “I hope 
the program will benefit them in later life, wher- 
ever their horsem anship may lead them. From 
working cattle, to the rodeo arena or just pleasure 
riding.” 
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Classified * Announcements 


Happy Birthday 



Happy Birthday Denise 
Emanuelle Osceola. I love you and I 
miss you! You’re a big sister now and 
you’re a big 2 years old! Love you 
always, Mom. 

Happy 2nd Birthday “Babe” 
Denise Emmanuelle Osceola “Me 

Logues.” Love you, Egoosh. 

Happy Birthday Peggy Jim 
Osceola on Jan. 15, we love you sooo 
much! XOXOXO, Cheyanna, Jamie, 
Willie. 

Great Grandma Peggy, have a 
Happy Birthday. You’re the greatest. We 
love you always, Dominique, Marlon, 
Letitia, Denise and John Rhodes. 

Happy Birthday Marcella 

Billie on Jan. 15. Another year gone. Be 
safe! Love you always, Valerie. 

Happy Birthday Victor Phillip 
Osceola on Jan. 20. 1 love you. Valerie. 

Happy Birthday Taygoocha, 
Valerie Mae Frank, born on Jan. 25. We 
all love you and hope you have a grand 
ole day! Love you always and forever, 

Your family. 



Happy Birthday to Shatee! 
Love, Grandma Kathy & Grandpa 
Norman. 


Happy Birthday to Ms. Jackie 

Jim on Jan. 18. Have a good one baby! 
Be careful and be safe. Love you lots and 
always, Valerie. 

Happy Birthday Valerie and 
Vanessa we love you! Hugs and Kisses, 

Communication Department. 



Happy Birthday and congratu- 
lations to Victor Phillip Osceola of the 
Bear Clan. Victor, born on Jan. 20, will 
be nine years old this year. Victor also 
made the B Honor Roll Recognition at 
Driftwood Elementary School, where he 
received several awards and certificates. 
Great job Victor — all that hard work all 
summer sure did pay off, didn’t it. We 
knew you could do it all along. We’re so 
very proud of you and know you will 
continue to strive. Have a very Happy 
Birthday. Love you always, Your 
Family! 

Happy Birthday Sindy on Jan 
24. Love grandma, Jimmy, Randy, and 
Resha, Mailani. 



Happy Birthday to Lisa 
Mullennix from the Communications 
and Geneology Department. 


Happy Birthday to Mom on 

Feb. 27“ 1 and Dad on Feb. 20 . Love 
Always, The Huggins Bunch. 

Happy Birthday “Piglet”! on 

Feb. 4* . Love, Ekosh Marilyn. 

Happy Birthday “Buzzard” on 

Feb. 16 , Happy hunting! Love, Uncle 
Norman & Family. 

Happy Birthday to Amos 
Huggins on Jan. 20 , Have a good one, 
you deserve it. Love, The Huggins Crew. 

Happy Birthday to Jackie Jim 

on Jan. 1 8 , Hope you have a good one. 
Love your sister, Marilyn. 

Happy Birthday to Lizina on 

Feb. 21 st , Damn, “Z” finally turning 18! 
Hope you enjoy your birthday. I wish 
Shatee & I could be there with you. Be 
careful and don’t party too hard. Have 
fun, cause you know you deserve it. 

Love, Savannah & Shatee. 

Happy Birthday to Mr. Haden 
Littlebear & to Moose! Love, The 
Huggins Clan. 


Happy Birthday Jacqueline 
Osceola on Jan. 22 nc M Love, Norman & 
family. 

Happy Birthday Jason D. 

Cypress on Jan. 16^! Love, The 

Strangers in Trail. 

Happy Birthday to our god- 
daughter Jackie Jim (Weeshon) on Jan. 
18^! Always remember that we love you 
no matter what may come. Love your 

godparents, Kathy & Norman. 



I want to wish my daughter, 
Randelle Sandra-Karynn Osceola, a 

very special Happy 1st Birthday on Feb. 
4th. I can’t believe that it’s been a year 
already since you came into my life. I 
remember the months before you were 
born and how I loved you even 
then. . .how I would have gladly given my 
life so you might have the joy of life. I 
remember the anxiety and anticipation of 
waiting and wondering. I remember the 
joy, the pride, and the happiness. I felt 
during the moments following your birth. 
When I first held you in my arms, I expe- 
rienced the unconditional love that exists 
only between a parent and child. I felt a 
sense of wonderful responsibility and a 
certain inadequacy or fear that I might in 
some way fail you. I felt a closeness that 
could only exist with my very own child. 
Your first smile, your first word (mama), 
your first step were all as if no other per- 
son had ever accomplished such great 
feats. The pleasure I get watching you, a 
part of me, grow, learn, and develop into 
a toddler yet a precious a moment that I 
shall always cherish. Love, Mom. 

Happy Birthday Justice J. 
Baker, bom February 14th. Have lots of 
fun. Love ya cuz, Jaryaca & Kiylier. 


New Kid 



Happy Birthday to Dyami W. 
Bankston, born Oct. 8, 1999. He 
weighed 8 lbs., 2 oz., 21 inches. I love 
you baby. Love, Mommy (Danielle 
Bankston). 



“Happy Birthday wishes to our 
little ‘Cow Chip’, Conner Douglas 
Osceola” 

You act much older than the 
three years you have been with us. There 
are times when you act like you are five, 
ten or even 50 but this is just your natural 
behavior as you are just a wild “little 
man”. 

Always remember that Grandpa 
and Grandma love you no matter how 
wild you act! ! ! ! ! You will always be out 
little “Cow Chip”. 

May all your birthday wishes 
come tme! ! ! ! ! You know that we will try 
our hardest to make these come tme for 
you!!!!! 

Happy 3rd Birthday to our 
cousin, Conner “Cow Chip” Douglas 
Osceola. 

We love you even though you 
beat us up and try to tip us like a cow. 
Have fun on your birthday (Jan. 1 7th) and 
the party planned for you will be great! 
OOPS, that was a surprise! 

Love you fats, Christopher, 
Haley, Shelby (Chia), Richie, Kendal, 
Brandi, Monica, Brandyn, Cayla, 
Krysten, Gavin and Lauren. 



For someone special in my 
life. ... Amos. I just wanted to wish you a 

Happy Birthday! Love, Elizabeth. 


A Big Birthday wish goes out to 
a very special boy who will turn 3 on Jan. 
17. . . Ahfatlee, have a wonderful birthday. 
God gave this day to you. From, 

Momma, Amos and Chagups. 



For my son, Conner Douglas 
Osceola... 

Another year has gone by and the time 
has come for you to celebrate your 3rd 
birthday 

And still you couldn’t ever 
imagine how much joy you have brought 
to me 

I can picture you playing with 
your friends and getting mad when you 
can’t do everything they can 

Give yourself time and you will 

leam 

I guess you could say se possess 
something special amongst us 

Something only you and me 
could understand 

A kind of love that a mother has 
For her baby. . . .Her son 

In the years to come, good times 

or bad, 

Remember I’ll still love you just 
the same... 

Love, Momma. 

Hugs and Kisses from, Grandpa 
Sandy and Grandma Theresa 

xoxoxoxoxo 

“Happy 45th Birthday to 
Sandy Osceola” 

We wish you a very happy birth- 
day and always remember that we love 
you! 

You may be turning 45 years old 
(on Jan. 13th) but as you know, we all 
have to get real old sometime! Just kid- 
ding, you still look 2 1 ! 

You have us and the grandkids to 
thank for keeping you so young! Oh yeah 
and the early morning coffee from the 
General Store! 

Love you Dad, Jolene, 
Elizabeth, Michael and Palee. 

Love you Grandpa, the Story 
kids, Haley, Shelby (Chia) and Richie, the 
Osceola kids, Conner Douglas, Saige and 
Kendal, and last but not least but always 
the best grandson, Christopher Dylan 
Clay 

Happy 45th Birthday Sandy! 

XOXOXOXOXO 
Love, Theresa. 

Happy 13th Birthday to 
Gregory Osceola. Love you always, 
Mom, Dad and family. 

Happy 2nd Birthday to 
Shannah Huggins. From all who love 
you. Your family. 

Happy 5th B-day to Joseph 
John on January 30th. We hope you have 
a fun day. From Uncle Shawn and 
Deanna. 


Jobs 

Position: 

Health/Nutrition 

Opening: 

Jan. 6, 2000 

Location: 

Nutrition Program - Hotmeals 

Opening: 

Nov. 15, 1999 

Facility 


Coordinator 


Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

Jan. 11,2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

Nov. 12, 1999 

Location: 

Preschool Program/Education 

Salary: 

$10.00 per hour plus benefits 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$8.73 per hour plus benefits 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

Jan. 4, 2000 



Salary: 

Negotiable 



Salary: 

$27,000 (Negotiable) 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Position: 

Community Health 



Position: 

Culture Instructor 



Salary: 

$15.30 per hour plus benefits 

Representative 

Position: 

Youth Center Attendant 

Location: 

Education Pre-School 

Position: 

Video Pull-Tab Supervisor 



Location: 

Health (Brighton) 

Location: 

Juvenile Justice 

(Immokalee) 


Location: 

Coconut Creek Gaming 

Position: 

Purchasing Agent 

Opening: 

Jan. 6, 2000 

Opening: 

Jan. 11,2000 

Opening: 

Nov. 15, 1999 

Facility 


Location: 

Purchasing 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

Nov. 12, 1999 

Opening: 

Jan. 4, 2000 

Salary: 

$9.00 per hour plus benefits 

Salary: 

$6.20 per hour plus benefits 

Salary: 

$13.53 per hour plus benefits 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Closing: 

Until Filled 







Salary: 

$27,000 (Negotiable) 

Salary: 

$14.00 per hour (negotiable) 

Position: 

Enterprise Manager 

Position: 

Audio Production Editor 

Position: 

Teacher IV 



plus benefits 


Location: 

Seminole Okalee Village 

Location: 

Washington, DC 

Location: 

Education Pre-School 

Position: 

Poker Floor Person 



Opening: 

Jan. 6, 2000 

Closing date: February 15, 2000 

(Immokalee) 


Location: 

Coconut Creek Gaming 

Position: 

Enrollment Administrator 

Closing: 

Jan. 20, 2000 

Salary: 

$40,714 - $52,927 per annum 

Opening: 

Nov. 15, 1999 

Facility 


Location: 

Secretary/Treasurer’s Office 

Salary: 

$24,000 Annually 



Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

Nov. 12, 1999 

Opening: 

Dec. 29, 1999 

(Negotiable) plus benefits 

Position: 

Loan Officer 

Salary: 

Negotiable (Has benefits) 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Closing: 

Until Filled 



Location: 

Credit and Finance - Hwd 



Salary: 

Negotiable 

Salary: 

Negotiable - Benefits (After 

Position: 

Grove 

Opening: 

Nov. 9, 1999 

Position: 

Payroll Assistant 



90-Day Probation) 

Maintenance/Operator I 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Location: 

Personnel Office (Hollywood) 

Position: 

Poker Office Supervisor 



Location: 

Citrus Grove - Brighton 

Salary: 

$27,000 annually (negotiable) 

Opening: 

Nov. 15, 1999 

Location: 

Coconut Creek Gaming 

Position: 

Teacher Aide II - Infants 

Opening: 

Jan. 11,2000 

plus benefits 


Closing: 

Until Filled 

Facility 


Location: 

Education Preschool 

Closing: 

Until Filled 



Salary: 

$22,000 Annually plus bene- 

Opening: 

Nov. 12, 1999 

(Brighton) 


Salary: 

$7.00 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Bus Driver 

fits 


Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

Dec. 27, 1999 



Location: 

Education Pre-School 



Salary: 

$27,000 (Negotiable) 

Closing: 

Jan. 10, 2000 

Position: 

Cattle Foreman 

Program (Big Cypress) 

Position: 

Teacher IV 



Salary: 

$8.73 per hour plus benefits 

Location: 

Natural Resource Program - 

Opening: 

Nov. 15, 1999 

Location: 

Education Pre-School (5- 

Position: 

Security Manager 



Brighton 


Closing: 

Until Filled 

Hollywood) 


Location: 

Coconut Creek Gaming 

Position: 

Teacher Aide II - (3-5 Year 

Opening: 

Jan. 11,2000 

Salary: 

$10.12 per hr (part time) 

Opening: 

Nov. 15, 1999 

Facility 


Olds) 


Closing: 

Until Filled 



Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

Nov. 22, 1999 

Location: 

Education Preschool (Big 

Salary: 

Negotiable - Includes 

Position: 

Teacher IV 

Salary: 

Negotiable (Has benefits) 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Cypress) 


Benefits 


Location: 

Education - Preschool (4-Big 



Salary: 

Negotiable 

Opening: 

Dec. 27, 1999 



Cypress) 


Position: 

Instructional Aide 



Closing: 

Jan. 10, 2000 

Position: 

Grove 

Opening: 

June 14, 1998 

Location: 

Ahfachkee 

Position: 

Building and Maintenance 

Salary: 

$8.73 per hour plus benefits 

Maintenance/Operator II 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

Nov. 16, 1999 

Supervisor 




Location: 

Citrus Grove - Brighton 

Salary: 

Negotiable (Has benefits) 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Location: 

Coconut Creek Gaming 

Position: 

Procurement 

Opening: 

Jan. 11,2000 



Salary: 

$9 per hour plus benefits 

Facility 


Coordinator/Estimator 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Position: 

Teacher IV 



Opening: 

Nov. 22, 1999 

Location: 

Housing Authority 

Salary: 

$7.50 per hour plus benefits 

Location: 

Education - Preschool (2- 

Position: 

Cage Supervisor 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

(Hollywood) 




Brighton) 


Location: 

Coconut Creek Gaming 

Salary: 

Negotiable 

Opening: 

Jan. 3, 2000 

Position: 

Transporter 

Opening: 

June 14, 1998 

Facility 




Closing: 

Until Filled 

Location: 

Health - Big Cypress 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

Nov. 12, 1999 

Position: 

Human Resource Manager 

Salary: 

$25,543.07 Negotiable based 

Opening: 

Jan. 11,2000 

Salary: 

Negotiable (Has benefits) 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Location: 

Coconut Creek Gaming 

on experience 

Closing: 

Until Filled 



Salary: 

Negotiable 

Facility 




Salary: 

$7.90 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Teacher Aide II (4 year olds) 



Opening: 

Nov. 22, 1999 

Position: 

Secretary 



Location: 

Education Pre-School 

Position: 

VPT Floor Supervisor 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Location: 

Family Services Program 

Position: 

Site Manager 

(Brighton) 


Location: 

Coconut Creek Gaming 

Salary: 

Negotiable 
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Notices 


Free Financial Information 
Program Available - Jan. 18 to Feb, 29 - 
9:30 a.m. until 11:30 a.m. at the 
Southwest Focal Point Senior Center, 
Pembroke Pines. Jan. 24 to March 6 at the 
Century Plaza Library in Deerfield Beach. 
To register call 954-370-3725. 

Birmingham International 
Festival - 50th Anniversary Celebration - 
Salute to Native Americans. Teacher 
workshops are Feb. 26, Festival dates are 
April 10-16, Street Festival is April 14-16 
at Linn Park in downtown Birmingham. 
Call 205-252-7652. 

23rd Annual Indian School on 
Alcohol and Other drug-related prob- 
lems - Feb. 12-18, at the Albuquerque 
Marriott Hotel. For detailed information 
and free brochure call 916-920-0731, fax 
916-920-8930, email: AITIInc@aol.com. 

10th Annual World 
Championship Hoop Dance Contest - 
Feb. 5 & 6, at the Heard Museum 
Amphitheatre in Phoenix, Ariz. This con- 
test is open to native dancers only. Tribal 
enrollment card or CIB required. For 
more information call 602-251-0284. 

“Fm Thumbody” volunteers 
foster positive self-esteem and an under- 
standing of “good mental health”. Next 
training is Jan. 26, from 9 a.m. - noon at 
the MHA office at 7145 W. Oakland Park 
Blvd. For info call 954-746-2055. 

Listen to Children Program - 
Feb. 16, 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. and Feb. 17, 8:30 
a.m. - 3:30 p.m. To register call 954-746- 
2055 and speak with Jody Spinelli. 

Guardian Ad Litem for Tribal 
court personnel & social service agen- 
cies/providers: “Highlighting Family 
Law, Child Protection, ICWA, Court 
Orders” - Feb. 7 - 8 at the Lake of the 
Torches Casino, Lac du Flambeau, WI. 
Call J. Dalton Institute at 800-706-0102 
for information. 

Leadership in the New Millennium - 
An Introductory Course - March 20 - 
22 at Fabulous Avi Resort & Casino on 
the beautiful Colorado River, Fort 
Mohave Indian Reservation, AZ. Call 
800-706-0102 for more information. 

35th Annual Old Island Days 
Art Festival - Feb. 26-27, Key West, call 
305-294-0431. 

27th Annual Everglades 
Seafood Festival - Feb. 4-6. City Park, 
call 941-695-4100 Everglades City. 

34th Annual Swamp Cabbage 
Festival - Feb. 26-27 at Barron Park, call 
941-675-2995. 

Memory 

In Memory of Abrianna 
Kaylene on Jan. 13. Remembering you 
on the day you left us! Although I 
remember you everyday! Even though I 
could not remember anything within 
those four days, today I can almost re- 
live those painful days. Pain has sub- 
sided. I will always love your mother in 
my own way, for being just your mother. 
Love you always, your Grandma. 


Well it’s been a year ago on Jan. 
8, 1999. We celebrated our love for each 
other by gathering our friends and family 
to be with us on our special day, as we 
became husband and wife. A lot has hap- 
pened since, but our love for each other is 
strong and grows stronger each and every 
day. 

I remember to the day we got 
married as our song “I Do Cherish You” 
played. The words in the song meant a lot 
to us while we were seeing each other, 
that’s why we picked this special song to 
get married to: 

“All I am all ITl be everything 


Leadership Development & 
Teambuilding - Feb. 22 at the Sheraton 
Airport Hotel in Fort Lauderdale. To reg- 
ister call 800-873-7545 or 913-677-3200. 

Conflict Management Skills for 
Women - Feb. 24 and March 24. To 
enroll call toll free at 800-873-7545. 
Presented by SkillPath Seminars. 

Steve Mizerak’s Senior Masters 

- March 15 - 19 at Four Points Hotel in 
Tampa. Call 561-840-0048 for informa- 
tion on tournament. 

Management Skills for the new 
or Prospective Manager - March 6-7 
and April 3-4. To enroll call toll free 800- 
873-7545 for information and registration. 

Pepper Center Web Site 
Available - POLARIS availability - the 
Pepper OnLine Archival and Retrieval 
Information system. It can be accessed at 
http ://pepper. cpb.fsu.edu/library/default.ht 
m. 

Girl Scout Cookie Sale - Jan. 

20 through Feb. 8, $3 per box. Call the 
Girl Scout Leadership and Education 
Center at 739-7660. 

Mid-Atlantic Gaming Congress 

- April 25 - 26 to be held at the Atlantic 
City Convention Center, Atlantic City, NJ. 
For information call 212-468-1695. 
Highlights include slot operation, 
approaches to changing marketplace, out- 
looks on the industry and the latest regu- 
latory issues and developments. 

SunGuide - www.sunguide.org. 
Information about ITS in South Florida at 
the click of a mouse and is a cooperative 
effort of South Florida transportation and 
governmental agencies. 

High School Programming 
Competition - Sat., Feb. 26. Embry- 
Riddle Aeronautical University’s 
Department of Computing will host, to 
recognize and reward Florida high school 
students who excel in computer program- 
ming. Call Jan Collins at 904-226-6656 or 
visit web site at 
http :// computing, db . erau.edu. 

Fiesta Tropicale - Feb. 25 - 27 
in Young Circle Park, downtown 
Hollywood. Call 954-926-3377 for infor- 
mation. 

Start Smart Sports - Jan. 15- 
Feb. 23. Ages 3-5 year old, $20 for a six 
week session. Must have six participants 
in each class. Contact Driftwood 
Recreation at 967-4241, ask for Miss 
Pixie. 

Fort Lauderdale Conference 
for Desktop Publishers - March 16, at 
the Ramada Beach Resort. To register 
phone 800-867-4340 or 913-432-1400. 

Dealing with Negative 
Attitudes in the Workplace - March 1 5 
and April 7 in Fort Lauderdale. Call 800- 
873-7545 or 913-677-3200 for further 
information. 

Free Micro Business Seminars 

- Jan. 31 through April 3. For adults inter- 
ested in learning how to operate a small 
business. Ten-week course meets once a 
week. To register, please call Monique 
Balke at 954-762-5272. 


in this world all that I’ll ever need is in 
your eyes shining at me when you smile I 
can feel my passion unfolding.” Then it 
goes onto another part that says, “In my 
world before you I lived outside my emo- 
tions didn’t know where I was going till 
that day I found you. You opened my life 
to a new paradise in a world torn by 
change still with all my heart till my 
dying day I do cherish you for the rest of 
my life. You don’t have to think twice, I 
will love you still from the depths of my 
soul. I’ve waited so long to say this to you 
if you’re asking do I love you this much I 
do love you this much I do.” 


Winter Gaming Conference 
2000- Feb. 19-23, to be held at the 
Miccosukee Resort & Convention Center, 
Miami, Florida. For information call 800- 
741.4600. 

Sports Banquet 2000 - Monday, 
March 13, at the Signature Grand in 
Davie. Contact make-A-Wish of Southern 
Florida at 954-967-9474. 

Indian Summer Festival - 
March 4-5. Wisconsin State Fair Park, 
Milwaukee-Trade Mart Bldg. For infor- 
mation call 414-774-7119 or www.indi- 
anssummer.org. 

Covering The Land Use Story 

- February 11-13, 2000, held at Ft. 
Lauderdale Sun-Sentinel. Call 626-5 84- 
GO 10 for information. 

Meet and Greet - February 
11,2000, from 8:30 - 10:00. Ocean 
Princess dock, Terminal 2, Port 
Everglades. Fans invited to greet leg- 
endary cover model Fabio when he 
arrives aboard Princess Cruises’ newest 
Love Boat, Ocean Princess. 

The American Indian/ Alaska 
Native National Service Delivery 
Conference - March 14-16,2000 in 
Denver , Colorado. Presented by the Social 
Security Administration. To share meth- 
ods that have been successful and to dia- 
logue with American Indians and Alaska 
Natives, subject experts, and other agen- 
cies about better ways to provide service. 
Deadline is March 1, 2000. For updates 
visit our web site at 

http://www.ssa.gov/aian/, Planning Team 
toll free 888-772-4468. 

4th Annual Economic 
Development Conference on Indian 
Tourism - February 23-25, 2000 in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. “Tourism for the New 
Millenium; Friendly, Fascinating & Fun” 
sponsored by the Five Civilized Tribes 
Tourism & Marketing Association. For 
info call 800-593-3356 or 405-527-6667. 
Workshop presenters include top tourism 
professionals, economic development spe- 
cialists and tribal leaders. 

4th Annual Arizona State 
University Spring Competition Pow 
Wow - April 21, 22, 23, 2000. ASU Band 
Practice Field, Sixth St. & Rural Road, 
Tempe, Arizona. For more information 
call Lee Williams at 480-965-5224 or visit 
http ://powwow. asu.edu. 

Crop Disaster Program - sign 
up ends February 25, 2000. Pays for loss- 
es to 99 crops from weather related condi- 
tions. Call FSA at 863-763-3345 or 863- 
983-7250. 

Environmental Quality 
Incentives Program - sign up ends 
March 10, 2000. Cost-share payments for 
conservation enhancements, wildlife habi- 
tat improvements, water quality improve- 
ments. FSA at 863-763-3345. 

Conservation Reserve Program 

- sign up ends Febraury 11, 2000. Land 
rental payments/cost-share assistance to 
protect highly erodible land and marginal 
pasture. FSA at 863-763-3345. 


Loving you has made my life 
brighter. Living together we’ve cried, 
laugh, played, but most of all we’ve loved 
together. A marriage is togetherness, shar- 
ing the good the bad. Being able to com- 
municate and trusting one another is the 
key to a successful happy marriage. I love 
you Bobby Yates. I hope we have a long 
happy live together. Here’s to many more 
happy years. 

Love always, your wife 
Louvella Yates. 


Poems 


The Progress of Human 

Knowledge 

It is time for us to prove our- 
selves by our works because; nobody will 
take us seriously or think we are worth 
anything we do. 

Practical results are the only 
way to prove our abilities. If knowledge is 
to become something more than learning, 
we must make it the means by which we 
change and improve our human condi- 
tions. 

Knowledge is far more compli- 
cated than people imagine. What we need 
is to make an inventory of the things we 
have seen, done, experienced and analyze 
what we already know. There's so much 
that can help us to become productive 
members of our environment. Remember, 
that the person who discovers the cause 
of things can also master the effects. 

So, when we learn to use our 
knowledge wisely, when it can be turned 
into human progress, than knowledge will 
have become our true power ! 

— Burton Lee Harjo '99 


A Poem for Bill 

Even though you ’re gone, I’ll 
make sure your spirit still lives on. 

Too bad I wasn ’t there to see you go, but I 
said a prayer for you I want you to know. 
You were really a true good friend of 
mine, when I first met you I thought it 
would take some time. 

Till this day I can ’t believe 
you ’re gone, like you always told me, 

(< man life goes on. ” 

You hurt a lot of people the day 
the lord took you, but you’re in good 
hands and he ’ll know what to do. 

A true warrior, that ’s how you looked in 
my eyes, man Wild Bill this still is a big 
surprise. 

Even though we ’re finally apart, 
believe me, always have a place in this 
heart. 

As I look up in the heavens above, this is 
one brotha that showed you much love. 
Rest In Peace Wild Bill. 

— Kenny Tyler 


HOLLYWOOD — 

Arrangements have been made for RSM 
McGladrey, Inc. to assist Tribal members 
in the preparation of their 1999 Individual 
Income Tax Returns. The tax accountants 
will be out to each reservation during 
February and March per the following 
schedule: 

Hollywood - Jan. 3 1 through 
April 7, Monday through Friday. Big 
Cypress on Jan. 31, Feb. 1 and March 1. 
Immokalee on Feb. 3 and March 2. 
Brighton will be Jan. 31 through Feb. 1, 
Feb. 28 - 29. Tampa will be Feb. 2 and 
March 6. Fort Pierce will be scheduled for 
Feb. 3. 

Tribal members will be assisted 
on a first come first serve basis on the 
scheduled days between the hours of 9 
a.m. - 5:30 p.m. If you have any ques- 
tions you can contact, Peter Bozetamik of 
RSM McGladrey, Inc. at 561-697-1785. 

RSM McGladrey, Inc. estimates 
that the majority of returns will be com- 
pleted and mailed with in 3 to 5 business 
days. 

Please bring the following infor- 
mation with you when you meet with the 
accountant: 

Copy of your 1998 tax return 



You Are Appreciated 


You are appreciate Tasha I want 
you to know 

May our friendship constantly grow 
I sit here thinking about you 
hoping that you're all right 
My dear friend I always wish you well 
day and night 

I want the world to know that 
you Tasha are one of a kind 
I've been blessed to have you a friend of 
mine 

You're one of the realists with 
beauty that's unique 

Ain’t no secret those others can't compete 
Tasha you have a lot of heart & 
you 're down for one 
This scribe goes out to you my dear 
friend for all you 've done 

I want to thank you for standing 

strong 

My friend you showed no sign of weak- 
ness that's well known 

Stay real Tasha don 't let those 
fools corrupt your mind 
A young lady with your abilities is hard 
to find 

My friend I got love for you & 
much respect too 

I hope you enjoy these truthful words I've 
written for you 

Tasha the time has come to put 
this scribe in the wind 
You take good care my dear friend 

You are appreciated you are the 

best 

A queen you should be treated as nothing 
less 

— Ike T. Harjo , Panther Clan . 


2. Any correspondence received from the 
Internal Revenue Service (IRS) during 
1999. 

Form W-2 from all employers. 
List of children (dependents) with their 
birth dates and social security numbers. 
Form 1099 showing income received dur- 
ing 1999. 

Form 1099R, if you are receiving 
any funds from a pension plan. 

Name, address and tax identifica- 
tion number of the person or company to 
which you paid child care expenses. 

Form 1098 showing the amount 
of interest you paid to a bank or mortgage 
company. 

Social Security statement, if you 
are drawing Social Security. 

List of charitable contributions. 
Property tax bills. 

Daytime telephone number. 

Seminole Translator 

Author writing stories about 
Seminole Indians is looking to hire a 
Seminole (Miccosukee or Creek) to help 
with Native dialogue. Interested persons 
should contact Alexandra Hoffman at 
203-876-1002. 


Happy Anniversary 


Notice To All Tribal Members 

(Form 1040). 


954/581-8411 

FREE ESTIMATES 
Joe Dan Osceola 

Convert your back - 
ground 

into a Native 
Wonderland 

CUSTOM MADE TIKIS 
WOOD DECKING 
PATIOS Sc BARS 
NATIVE AMERICAN ARTIFACTS 
CALL 954/581-8411 FOR 
FREE ESTIMATES 
Fax 954/316-5003 



THATCHROOFED HUTS 
Chickees 

Phone: 954 / 987-3235 
941 / 467-7018 


JOHNNY TUCKER 


3511 N.W. 63rd AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 33024 



Z M HedlPfli 4flrvl« company 
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Printing • Rubber Stamps • Machines • Furniture 
Computer Supplies • Legal Forms • Laminating 

Okeechobee Office Supply 
& Furniture, Inc. 

114 S.W. 5th Avenue 
Okeechobee, Florida 34974 
phone (941) 763-0297 
1-800-741-3360 


Shipping Color Free Fax Service 

Service Copies Delivery (941) 763-3012 


Chickee Baptist Church 

64th Ave. and Josie Billie 
Hollywood Seminole Reservation 

Sunday Morning Worship 10:00 am 
Sunday Evening Worship 6:00 am 
Wednesday Prayer Meeting 7:00 pm 

Rev Arlen Payne: Pastor 
(954) 894-5651 



Anhinga Indian 


Museum 


5791 South State Road 7 (441) 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33314 

(954)581 - 0416 
(954)581 - 8411 
Fax:(954)316 - 5003 

Joe Dan and Virginia Osceola 



Florida historical, 
legendary and 
wildlife paintings 
by 


P.Q. Box 2463 


Arcadia, f-L 3^16.1 
<?+\\ 
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Diabetes Rates Soars At Brighton 


By Michael James 

BRIGHTON — Officials from Indian 
Health Services (IHS) met with members of Brighton 
Community on Jan. 6, to deliver some news that sur- 
prised many in attendance. It seems that Brighton is 
in second place in a race that nobody should want to 
win. Brighton, according to the IHS, is second only 
to the Pima Tribe in the prevalence of diabetes and 
its complications. 

Mary Wachacha began the meeting by say- 
ing, “Diabetes is a big problem among all Indian 
people.” Each year IHS’s Nashville office does a 
check on clinics all over the United States 

“We are alarmed by Brighton’s incidence of 
diabetes and rate of renal failure,” said Wachacha. 

She continued by saying they were not there to try to 
scare the residents of Brighton, but to let them know 
there is a definite problem that, according to 
Wachacha, is going to take research to solve. 

According to IHS figures, the national inci- 
dence of diabetes among Indian people is 29 percent. 
The average for Tribes in the east is 25 percent. 
Brighton community is 44 percent. Figures for Big 
Cypress and Hollywood are 21 and 30 percent 
respectively. 

With the alarming numbers glaring back 
from the overhead projector, an impromptu question 
and answer period began in which some in atten- 
dance indirectly implicated the clinic. 

“The problem is not the clinic,” said 
Wachacha whose rigorous scrutiny of the clinic left 
her with but one answer. “You have the best physi- 
cians and the very best health care.” 

After the meeting, one Tribal member sug- 
gested the reason the diabetes numbers are so high 
for Brighton is that the community is health con- 
scious, more so than Big Cypress or Hollywood. “We 
go to the clinic more so they find more diabetes,” she 
said. 

Pat Schumacher, the National Area 
Representative on Nutrition and Diabetes from the 
Nashville office of IHS emphasized individual 
responsibility in combating this silent killer. 

“You should go to the clinic for yearly dia- 
betic checkups that include blood and urine tests,” 
she said. She added those with diabetes should seek 
medical attention at the first sign of a kidney or blad- 
der infection. 

Other important individual responsibilities 
according to Schumacher include controlling blood 
pressure and blood sugar levels with an emphasis on 
home glucose testing, eating a healthy diet that is 
low in fat and salt in addition to avoiding alcohol. 
Schumacher also urged consultation with the nutri- 
tionist, exercise, and cessation of smoking. 

Tribal Health Director, Connie Whidden, 
was the first to get the news about Brighton. 

“I knew that diabetes was rampant in the 


community and that the community should know,” 
she said. Whidden communicated the findings with 
Brighton Council Representative Jack Smith Jr. who 
then promptly called the meeting. 

“Diabetes is easy to overlook because it 
isn’t painful,” said Whidden. “I hope people will take 
responsibility. The outcome really is up to the indi- 
vidual.” 

Tribal President Mitchell Cypress, who is a 
strong advocate of personal responsibility in the 
management of diabetes, stepped up to the plate to 
share his own testimony about the disease. 

Cypress told the audience he first became 
aware of symptoms during a Tribal steer sale. 

“I didn’t take it serious,” said Cypress about 
the frequent urination that is a cardinal sign that a 
problem may exist. At the time Cypress said he was 
borderline. By April of 1983, Cypress was diagnosed 
as being diabetic. Cypress went on to share that 
seven years went by and then, in 1 990, his wife died 
in his arms on the way to a dialysis clinic. It was a 
wrenching but courageous moment when Cypress 
recounted this event for the benefit of all Tribal 
members. Cypress went on to say that it was a piv- 
otal point in his own struggle with the disease. 

“I quit drinking, but I didn’t stop eating,” 
said Cypress about the first shaky steps he took to 
change his behavior in order to take control of dia- 
betes. He added at the time he began to take notice 
of his friends who were suffering the consequences 
of uncontrolled diabetes such as kidney failure, 
blindness, and amputations. 

By 1996, Cypress began an exercise regi- 
men that finally allowed him to gain control of his 
still fluctuating blood glucose numbers. In addition 
to boasting an average blood glucose level of 111, 
Cypress also gleaned other added benefits from his 
lifestyle change. Today, his cholesterol level has 
plummeted from an average of 254 to a healthy 164 
and his triglyceride (a type of fat found in the blood) 
has dropped from 334 to 114. Today he is fit, ener- 
getic, and an outstanding example of how personal 
commitment can work for you. 

And, he is not alone. Brighton Council 
Representative Jack Smith Jr’s blood glucose levels 
are in the excellent range according to his October 
glycohemoglobin test. The ‘glyco’ test is blood glu- 
cose test whose results reflect a three-month average. 

“Everybody’s treatment is different,” said 
Cypress in conclusion, “but most important is that 
you do the things necessary to help yourself.” 

According to IHS, taking responsibility and 
control can add 5 years to your life, 8 years of eye- 
sight, 6 years of freedom from kidney disease, and 6 
years of freedom from amputation and nerve dam- 
age. 

For more information, call Wendy Johns, the 
Brighton Health Education Coordinator, at 763-4128. 


Prevention Keeps Children ’s Smiles Healthy 


HOLLYWOOD — February is Seminole 
Children’s Dental Health Month. The Seminole 
Dental Prevention Program invites parents to attend a 
special presentation about keeping their children’s 
teeth healthy. The program will be held during the 
monthly Preschool Parent’s Advisory Committee 
Meetings: 

Big Cypress - Tues., Feb. 1, 5:30 p.m. at 
the Preschool. 

Hollywood - Wed., Feb. 2, 12 noon at the 
Preschool. 

Brighton - Thurs., Feb. 3, 5:30 p.m. at the 
Preschool. 

During the program, parents will learn about 
when children should have their first dental visit, 
ways to prevent tooth decay, how dental sealants pro- 
tect teeth, and proper brushing and flossing tech- 
niques. 

The way children care for their bodies today 
will have an impact on their health far into the new 
century. The good news for parents is that preventive 
dental care has dramatically improved the oral health 
of American children. It’s now possible for many 
children to reach adulthood without ever experienc- 
ing tooth decay. 


The Seminole Dental Program has these tips 
for parents and caregivers: 

*Take your child to see the dentist regularly, 
beginning by the child’s first birthday. 

*Put only water in a child’s naptime or bed- 
time bottle. Don’t “prop” the bottle. 

* Start brushing as soon as the first tooth 

appears. 

*Begin flossing when two teeth touch. 

*Brush and floss your child’s teeth until he 
can do it alone and supervise until he/she is 7 or 8 
years old. 

*Make certain your child is getting the right 
amount of fluoride. 

*Have a sealant, a thin protective barrier, 
applied to the chewing surface of the back teeth. 

Good oral health practices should begin in 
infancy and continue throughout adult life. In your 
child’s early years, you must provide this care. Later 
you will need to instruct, monitor and motivate your 
child to help maintain good oral health habits. 

Attitudes and habits established at an early 
age are critical in maintaining good oral health 
throughout life. 


Mouthguards Help Protect Teeth 


HOLLYWOOD — Do your children play 
football, basketball or go bike riding? How about 
baseball or softball? Perhaps they’re into four-wheel- 
ing or rodeo. No matter what the sport, there’s 
always a risk of injury. 

A properly fitted mouthguard, or mouth pro- 
tector, is an important piece of athletic gear. Many 
experts recomment that everyone - from children to 
adults - wear a mouthguard during any recreational 
activity that might pose a risk of injury to the mouth. 
There are three types of mouthguards: 

*The ready-made, or stock, mouthguard. 

*The mouth-formed ‘boil-and-bite’ mouth- 
guard. 

*The custom-made dentist’s mouthguard. 


Although all three provide protection, they 
differ in the amount of protection and in their com- 
fort and cost. A custom-made mouthguard is individ- 
ually designed and made in the dental office or pro- 
fessional laboratory. The dentist makes an impression 
of the patient’s teeth. Using a special material, the 
mouthguard is made over a model of the teeth. 

Because of the material, and the extra time 
and work that goes into making a custom mouth- 
guard, this type is likely to provide the most comfort- 
able fit and protection. The Seminole Dental 
Program and the Academy for Sports Dentistry have 
worked toward improving and protecting athletes’ 
smiles. 


more than westerr 




General Counsel Jim Shore addresses the committee; Florida Senator Bob Graham is on right. 

Jim Shore Testifies Before Senate Committee 


* See page two for Jim Shore’s complete statement. 

By Dan McDonald 

NAPLES — Jim Shore said the Seminole 
Tribe is ready to do its share to 
restore the Everglades when he testi- 
fied before a U.S. Senate Committee 
holding field hearings Jan. 7, during 
the 15th annual Everglades Coalition 
meeting. 

Shore spoke before the 
Committee on Environment and 
Public Works, chaired by Robert 
Smith (R-NH). Smith was joined by 
Sen. Bob Graham (D-FL) and Sen. 

George Voinovich (R-Ohio). 

“The Seminole Tribe has 
committed a lot of money and 
resources to this problem,” Shore 
said. “But, we shouldn’t be expected 
to pay more than our fair share to fix 
a problem that we didn’t cause. 

“While all should share in 
the corrections, if an entity has creat- 
ed a specific problem, that entity 
should be responsible for correcting 
the problem. And, if a project that is 
identified as a critical project fails to be implemented 
due to lack of federal appropriations, than that project 
should be renewed so that it is completed.” 

Shore, whose written testimony was entered 
into the Congressional Record, was limited in time 


because of the number of witnesses who appeared 
before the committee. He was joined at the witness 
table by Dexter Lehtinen, a Miami attorney who rep- 
resents the Miccosukee Tribe of Indians of Florida. 



LEGAL POWERS: Jim Shore, Dexter Lehtinen testify. 


Lehtinen also was limited in the amount of 
time he could testify before the committee. Lehtinen, 
presented a written statement to be included in the 
Congressional Record. 


Rule Hopes To Prevent Heartwater Disease 


TALLAHASSEE — Florida Agriculture 
Commissioner Bob Crawford announced the adop- 
tion of an emergency rule placing restrictions on the 
importation of animals from countries endemic with 
heartwater disease. 

The action was taken after agricultural 
inspectors found numerous Amblyomma sparsum 
ticks on tortoises imported from Africa at an 
importer in Hillsborough County. Some of the ticks 
later tested positive for the Cowdria ruminantium 
organism, which causes the heartwater disease. 

“We’ve been conducting routine inspections 
for this disease for some time now,” Crawford said. 
“Introduction of heartwater disease into Florida 
would be disastrous to the state’s beef and dairy cat- 
tle industries and ruminant wildlife.” 

Heartwater is an acute, tick-borne disease of 
domestic and wild ruminants, including cattle, sheep, 
goats, deer and antelope. This killer disease is caused 
by the rickettsial bacterium Cowdria ruminantium, 
which is transmitted by ticks of the genus 
Amblyomma. It is characterized by a rapid rise in 
body temperature, loss of appetite and respiratory 


distress, followed by nervous signs, such as circling 
motions, incoordination, recumbency, and paddling 
movements of the limbs. Heartwater disease does not 
affect humans. 

If this disease enters the United States, mor- 
tality rates in susceptible infected species could 
range from 40 percent to nearly 100 percent. Since 
there is no officially recognized treatment or practi- 
cal vaccine to protect against the disease, prevention 
relies on control of its tick vectors. The same ticks 
are also potential vectors of diseases that may affect 
the general public. 

The emergency rule requires reptiles, 
amphibians, llamas, antelopes, and captive wild 
species from all areas to be inspected and certified 
free of ticks prior to entry into Florida. In addition, 
all animals from countries with heartwater disease 
must have prior permission for entry and are subject 
to inspection and quarantine upon arrival. Heartwater 
is mostly found in Sub-Saharan Africa and 
Madagascar. It can also occur in some Indian Ocean 
islands and a few Caribbean islands, and occasional- 
ly in Europe. 
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Casino 

Continued from page 1 


on five acres of land obtained by the Tribe in 
a trade at NW 54 St., just east of State Road 7 on 
Sample Road. 

Both gaming operations will feature Class II 
gaming, including video machines and poker. The 
addition of Coconut Creek brings to five the number 
of Seminole gaming operations. The Tribe operates 
gaming halls in Tampa, Immokalee, Hollywood, 
Brighton and Coconut Creek. The Big Cypress Bingo 
Hall, which once featured “Million Dollar Bingo” 
games has been closed through the 90s and is now 
used as a storage facility. 


RIBBON CUTTING: Tribal officials and gaming managers open casino. 


Brighton Casino director Marty Johns took 
to the podium at noon, Dec. 16, to welcome over 300 
guests for a rousing “Grand Opening Extravaganza.” 
Tribal officials, politicians from surrounding commu- 
nities, dignitaries, and well-wishers from all over the 
area gathered for luncheon buffet in the new gaming 
hall. 

A 2 p.m. ribbon cutting ceremony was held 
to officially open the casino to the public. Throngs of 
guests awaiting the opening bellied the ribbon as offi- 
cials barely had time to cut it and get out of the way. 

For some in the community, ‘the house that 
Josiah built’ evolved into the house that Marty built. 
Today, the restaurant in the shiny new casino bears 
the name of Josiah Johns, Marty’s father and the man 
who first started Brighton Seminole Bingo. Upon the 
untimely death of his father, Marty stepped up to 
assume the responsibility of 
the daily operations of the 
gaming hall. 

Throughout the years 
the original 1,900 square-foot 
building was remodeled and 
expanded. As the popularity of 
Brighton Seminole Bingo con- 
tinued to increase over time, 
the walls began to shrink. 
Foretelling the need for a big- 
ger, more modem building, 
Johns took the idea to the 
Tribal Council three years ago. 

Today, just eight 
months after the ground break- 
ing, a new state of the art 
27,000 square foot building 
stands just a few feet from 
where it all started in 1977. A 
remnant of the original build- 
ing stood for several more 
days before workers finished 
the demolition. 

In addition to the 
expansive space, the number 


employed has 
increased from 27 
to 70, a boon to 
surrounding com- 
munities. 

According to 
Johns, local motels 
are enjoying 
increased revenues 
from some of the 
3,500 registered 
players who come 
from as far away as 
the Space Coast to 
try their luck at 
Brighton. 

“I’m see- 
ing a lot of new 
faces,” said Johns 
who sold 306 
prime rib dinners at 
the Casino’s first 
ticketed event, a 
New Year’s Eve 
gala complete with 
a bingo match that 
went on until the 
ball dropped at Times Square. 

Seminole “partnership” with the state will 
take another major step with the Feb. 2 opening of 
the Coconut Creek Casino, reports new director Jo- 
Fin Osceola. City commissioners unanimously 
approved a contract whereby the Seminole Tribe will 
pay $ 1 million annually for municipal services (elec- 
tricity, sewer, water, etc.). The land is zoned “light 
industrial” and is close to several car dealerships. 

“We’re going to be a good neighbor to the 
residents of Coconut Creek,” said Max Osceola, 
Hollywood Councilman for the Seminoles. “This 
gaming facility enables the tribe to do many things 
that benefit our members and the state of Florida.” 

The first phase of the Coconut Creek Casino 
will have 20,000 square feet and will evolve into a 


Compact 

Continued from page 1 


historic signing, the Corps is pledging 
$24.6 million towards the total cost of the 
project. The Tribe’s matching funds are 
roughly $17.15 million in cash. The rest 
of the Tribe’s matching contribution 
comes from the value of the land that will 
be dedicated to holding ponds, irrigation 
ditches and berms, plus the costs incurred 
by Tribal employees in the planning, 
designing and construction of various 
parts of the project. 

The project is one of the first in a 
sweeping Everglades restoration agree- 
ment that is expected to cost $7.8 billion 
over the next 20 years. That plan, called 
the Comprehensive Everglades 
Restoration Plan (CERT), aims to restore 
the Everglades to normal and historical 
water flows and improve the water quali- 
ty* 

The Big Cypress Reservation is 
in the heart of the Everglades, and the 
Tribe’s water entitlement represents a 
huge percentage of the water that ulti- 
mately flows through the watershed. The 
Tribe’s water entitlement is 47,000-acre 
feet of water per year, which would 


equate to almost a foot of water over the 
reservation’s entire 52,000 acres. 

“Obviously, the Big Cypress 
Reservation is an important part of the 
Everglades,” Tepper said. “That’s why 
this project was given the funding and 
the priority. What we do on Big Cypress 
will impact a large part of the overall 
restoration project. 

“It’s a big project and a great 
challenge to us. But, we’re ready to tack- 
le the work. It’s time to start and we’re 
proud to lead the way toward restoring 
the Everglades.” 

According to Tepper, early next 
year construction crews will begin turn- 
ing dirt in the first phase of the project. ^ 
The plan calls for construction a new \ 
ditch system, with small dikes and berms ^ 
for stacking and detaining storm water. * 
Some existing canals will be back-filled l 
to alter water flow. 

The plan will also utilize cur- 
rent wetlands for water storage, allowing 
natural filtration that will remove much 
of the phosphorous that is found in the 
water. The phosphorous content is so high 
it encourages the growth of cattails, which 
have overrun much of the Everglades 
watershed. The plan will also return sheet 
flow to mimic more natural water flow. 


Seminole General Counsel Jim Shore, Chairman James Billie sign historic Everglades 
agreement with Joseph Westphal, (r) Assistant Secretary of the Army. 


PARTNERSHIP: Seminoles Tony Sanchez (1) and Marty Johns (r) with Don 
Flechter, Tod Lamn and Jimmy Aceveda of World Touch Gaming. 

multi-venue facility. Featuring an art deco motif, it 
will offer visitors an upscale snack bar and a variety 
of gaming opportunities, including poker, pull tab 
video games, and lightning bingo. 

Within 12 months after opening, the casino 
intends to add an additional 1 00,000 square feet of 
gaming, several restaurants, gift shops, administrative 
offices, parking garage, and a show stage. Also 
planned is a third phase to include a hotel and meet- 
ing and convention facility. 

The casino’s northwest Broward County 
location is ideal since it will attract people from 
Broward, Palm Beach, and Martin counties. 

“The Seminole Tribe provides a wide range 
of tourist opportunities that attract visitors nationally 
and internationally,” said Nicki E. Grossman, presi- 
dent of the Greater Fort Lauderdale 
Convention & Visitors Bureau. “The 
beaches, shopping, and Seminole attrac- 
tions are ranked among the most impor- 
tant in the area. We look forward to work- 
ing together in the promotion of this new 
facility. It will add to Broward County’s 
position as one of the world’s leading 
tourist destinations and will further 
enhance our economic position.” 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida has a 
significant impact on the state. It currently 
employs more than 2,000 non-Indians and 
purchases more than $24 million in goods 
and services from more than 850 Florida 
vendors every year. In addition, the Tribe 
pays $3.5 million in federal payroll taxes. 

“It’s extremely important for us to 
preserve our rich heritage,” Osceola said. 
“We’re able to do this with the funds gen- 
erated by gaming and other attractions 
which allow us to retain and promote our 
traditions, educate our children and 
tourists, and attract visitors to Florida. 

“Our relationship with the state and 
county benefits everyone, and we look 
forward to expanding this partnership 
with the new Coconut Creek Casino.” 


“The Everglades is a national 
treasure,” declared Sen. Robert Smith (R- 
N.H.), chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Environment and Public Works. “It’s 
like the Grand Canyon or the Rocky 
Mountains. It’s important that we leave a 
lasting legacy to future generations.” 


The pact with the Seminole Tribe 
is one of the first steps of the Everglades 
restoration. Seven other restoration proj- 
ects were also signed at the Coalition 
meeting. 
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SPORTS 



CRASH TEST: Unidentified rider will be happy he wore his helmet for this bull. 


Bull Riding Cli nic Stresses Faith 


By Michael James 

BIG CYPRESS - World class 
bull riding came to the Big Cypress 
Rodeo Arena on Dec. 18 with a differ- 
ent twist. 

As young cowboys from all 
across Seminole country gathered for 
the event, clinic organizer Moses 
Jumper Jr. handed over the microphone 
to two men who have made their mark 
on the sport of bull riding. 

Ernesto ‘LaBamba’ Franco, 
now retired bull fighter, and two time 
world champion bull rider Terry Don 
West each took the opportunity to 
share with the youth how their 
Christian faith is a powerful influence 
in their lives. 

Franco, who gained fame by 
riding bulls backwards as part of his 
arena act said he was satisfied with his 
career of saving cowboys, but since his 
retirement has turned his energy to 
‘saving souls.’ 

In the rough and tumble world 
of the rodeo cowboy this isn’t always 
an easy thing to do. For Franco though, 
he only has to look at his own life for 
inspiration. 




MAN SITS ON BULL: Ernesto Labomba Franko plays dangerously. 


“My life was like a truck going 90 
miles an hour without brakes or a steering 



HAT TRICK: Why don’t cowboys use velcro? 


Chebon Gooden gives Nick Jumper a ride. 


wheel,” said Franco. “The Lord helped me 
find the brakes and the wheel.” Franco 

added that with 
help from God 
everyone could 
become a bet- 
ter cowboy. 

Terry 
Don West told 
the audience 
that one of the 
biggest obsta- 
cles to success- 
ful bull riding 
was in the 
rider’s ability 
to overcome 
fear. Fear, 
according to 
West, “comes 
from the devil 
and the Lord 
didn’t give us a 
spirit of fear, 
but one of 
courage.” 

It was 
a real treat to 

have West as a personal trainer for the 
afternoon. According to Clint Sinclair, a 
Choctaw Indian evangelist, 

Moses Jumper Jr. was thrilled at 
the news that West would be 
there. Sinclair has been attending 
Jumper’s clinics for four years 
and is friends with both of the 
cowboys. 

“He’s one of the greatest 
bull riders ever,” said Sinclair of 
West who finished the 1999 sea- 
son third in the world. 

Amazingly, West came without 
any expectation of monetary 
compensation. 

“He came here for the 
opportunity to share his faith,” 
said Sinclair. “Nothing else.” 

Once the riding got 
underway, cowboys from the lit- 
tlest newcomers to the most sea- 
soned got the opportunity to take 
pointers from West. While he 
instructed the riders, ‘Labamba’ 
Franco coached would be bull- 
fighters in the arena. Each partici- 
pant rode up to five animals 
throughout the afternoon. The 
clinic concluded with a barbecue. 



BULL GO UP, MAN GO DOWN: Just another bull ride in Big Cypress town, 


Jumper, Tiger Win 
Fishing Tournament 



Mike Tiger shows his trophy 6 1/2 pound catch. 


By Ernie Tiger 

BIG CYPRESS — A quiet day, 
with a slight breeze from a cold front 
moving in from the west set the mood 
for fishermen taking part in a recent two- 
day fishing tournament. 

The tournament which ran 
Friday, noon to 6 p.m. and resumed 
Saturday morning, from safe daylight 
until 3 p.m. Participants in the tourna- 
ment were able to catch a 10-fish limit 
(bass) for each individual day, requiring 
that each fish measured over 12 inches 
long. 

Other fish such as biggest cat- 
fish, biggest garfish and biggest mudfish 
also had their own individual age group 
categories. Friday evening’s weigh-in, 
turned up the biggest bass caught in the 
tournament. 

The 6 1 /2-pound bass, caught by 
Mike Tiger, would later prove to be the 
fish that didn’t get away and secured the 
Jumper and Tiger Team first place with 
20 pounds for the first day’s weigh-in. 
The Leon Wilcox and Remus Griffin 
team, trailed by only 3 pounds. 

The following morning’s fore- 
cast produced a cool start with heavy 
cloud cover, keeping the fishing at stand 
still until 12. By noon, the front had 
passed, and brightened the fishing day, 
making it ideal for jig, rattle trap and 
worm fishing. 

Weigh-ins for the ending day 
produced some interesting results. 
Anglers who chose the L-28 interceptor 
canal, said a percentage of the whole 


day was windy which 
ended a lot of the top 
water feeding for bass. 

But, anglers who chose 
parts of Miccosukee 
Canals west of the 
Feeder had a different 
story to tell. 

Saying the 

weather was very nice 
and they had caught a 
majority of their fish 
early in the morning. 

Anglers who fished in 
the two-day tournament 
were invited to a catered 
fish fried lunch by 
Recreational officials and 
awarded millennium 
fishing T-shirts for their 
participation. 

The following 
are the results: 

1st Place Moses Jumper 
Jr. and Mike Tiger-34 Vi 
lbs. 

2nd Place Sonny Tiger and Ernie Tiger- 

32 y 2 lbs. 

3rd Place Shane Cypress and Tyrone 
Cypress-29 X A lbs. 

4th Place Mondo Tiger and Jason Billie- 

26 y 2 ibs. 

5th Place Leon Wilcox and Remus 
Griffin-22 3 / 4 lbs. 

6th Place Sammy Nelson and Clyde 
Tiger-19 X A lbs. 

7th Place Ricky Doctor and Vince 
Micco-17 3 A lbs. 


Adult Division 

Biggest Fish (bass)- Mike Tiger-6 Vi lbs. 
Biggest Mudfish-Leroy King-9 lbs. 
Biggest Catfish-Leroy King-4 lbs. 

Senior Division 

Biggest Garfish-Joe Billie-3 % lbs. 
Youth Division 

Biggest Mudfish-Corey Wilcox- 8 X A lbs. 
Biggest Garfish-Josh Cypresss- 3 3 A lbs. 


Hollywood Bowling Tournament Results 

HOLLYWOOD— 

(55-59 Women) Ruby Osceola; 
584 2. Maydell Osceola; 523 3. 
Mabel Osceola; 508 4. Ruby 
Dietz; 501 5. Judybill Osceola; 
493. (55-59-Men) Eugene 
Bowers; 781 2. Dan Bowers; 

512 3. Joe Billie; 447 4. 

Sammy Nelson; 447 5. Billy 
Micco; 446. 

Men 1. Jimmy 

Osceola; 580 2. Archie Johns; 
498 3. Johnny T; 493 4. Dan 
Osceola; 488 5.Wonder Johns; 
440 6. Howard Micco; 378 7. 
George B; 347 8. Jimmy S.; 
335. 

Women: 1. Geneva; 
631 2. Agnes; 529 3. Dorothy 
Tommie; 7496 4. Betty 
Osceola; 484 5. Rosie B; 469 6. 

MAX OSCEOLA AND THE SEMINOLE ELEVEN: Tribal men bowlers line up for play. Annie; 433 7. Louise; 422 8. 

Dorothy; 416. 





Millennium Bowling Tourney 


Leon Wilcox and Crystal Huff split the loot! 


No 

tap - 1 st place 
Shaun Willie 
and Cindy 
Rodriguez - 
490, 2nd place 
Amos Billie 
and Farrah 
Jones - 479, 

3rd place John 
Madrigal 
and Wendy 
Snow - 445, 

4th place 

Elton Shore and Rusty Tiger - 439, 5th place Remus Griffin 
and Alfreda Musket - 422, 6th place Leon Wilcox and 
Jeanette Cypress - 415, 7th place Mingo Jones and Alma 
Johns - 410, 8th place Richard Osceola and Tomie Micco - 
409. 

Scotch Doubles - 1 st place (tie) Leon Wilcox and 
Crystal Huff and Danny Tommie and Amanda Smith - 204, 
3rd place Remus Griffin and Addie Osceola - 191, 4th place 
Bill Eddie Johns and Beulah Gopher - 188, 5th place (tie) 
Vincent Micco and Mable Osceola and Delwin McGowan 
and Lawanna Niles - 181, 7th place Joe Billie and Mahala 
Madrigal - 178, 8th place Bernard Robbins and Heather 
Osceola - 173. 

Jack Gorton, Assistant Director Big Cypress 
Recreation, ran the tournament. Before announcement of the 
winners he thanked all the bowlers for their participation. 
Jack also thanked David and George for their participation 
and contributions to the tournament. 

Jack also reminded bowlers of the next big event to 
be held Memorial Day weekend when $10,000 will be added 
to the prize fund making the event the highest paying all 
Indian tournament in history. Pool and golf tourneys will also 
be held with $5,000 added to each pot. 

For more information contact Big Cypress Recreation 
at 941-983-9659. Information packets and entry forms for the 
event are available by request. 


By Libby Blake 

HOLLYWOOD — Big Cypress Recreation hosted a 
Millennium Bowling Tournament Dec. 1 1 at Holiday Bowling 
Center. Eighty-eight bowlers participated in the all Indian 
event. 

Cost to participate was $20 per person. Big Cypress 
Recreation, under the directorship of George Grasshopper, and 
David Cypress, Big Cypress Council Representative, each con- 
tributed $2,000 to the prize fund. To commemorate the event, 
T-shirts were given to all present. 


WAITING FOR A ROLL 88 bowlers competed in tourney. 


The top eight places paid in each of the four contests: 
regular, 3-6-9, no tap, and scotch doubles. In the regular com- 
petition the bowlers competed with their chosen partners. The 
women then drew names for their partners in the subsequent 
matches. 


Winners in each event 
were as follows: Regular - 1st 
place (tie) Toby and Alma Johns 
and John and Mahala Madrigal - 
404, 3rd place Remus Griffin and 
Patricia Wilcox - 384, 4th place 
Amos Billie and Alfreda Musket - 
365, 5th place Leon Wilcox and 
Michele Osceola - 354, 6th place 
Jamie Smith and Crystal Huff - 
334, 7th place (tie) Maxie and 
Linda Tommie and Ronnie Doctor 
and Mable Osceola -330. 

3-6-9 - 1st place Joey 
Micco and Mary Tigertail - 441, 
2nd place Lois Smith and Terry 
Frank - 414, 3rd place David 
Cypress and Alfreda Musket -411, 
4th place Richard Osceola and 
Alma Johns - 410, 5th place Danny 
Jones and Dana Osceola - 403, 6th 
place Delwin McGowan and Reina 
Micco - 399, 7th place Ramsey 
Osceola and Crystal Huff - 395, 

8th place Milo Osceola and Mable 
Osceola - 388. 


Visit The Real Indian Country 
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Naples Fall/Winter Pool League Standings 


Mid-Season Pool Standings 


EIRA Sets 2000 Rodeo Schedule 


place - “ Motown Boyz” with captain Ralph Sanchez 
and members Mario Posada, Felipe Munoz Jr., Jay 
Patterson, Isaac Rodriguez, and Phil Short; 24th 
place - “ Motown Bandits” captained by Virginia 
Billie with the team of Tommy Benson, Angel 
Cintron, and Manuel, Pedro, Raymond and Roy 
Garza; 

The following have won games by making 
the eight-ball on the break: Mario Posada, Isaac 
Rodriguez, and Roy Cantu. The players with perfect 
10-0 wins include: Mario Posada (2), Isaac 
Rodriguez (4), David Billie (3), Roy Cantu (1), 
Raymond Mora (1), Tony Billie (1), Anthony 
Falcigno (5), George Grasshopper (1), OB Osceola 
(1), and Andy Tennent (4). 


place - Motown Boyz — Roy Garza, Ralph Sanchez, 
OB Osceola, Mario Posada. 3rd place - Motown 
Bandits — Virginia Billie, Raymond Garza, Tommy 
Benson, Angel Cintron. 4th place - The Saints — 
Charlie Cypress, Ricky Doctor, Mike Onco, Leroy 
(Keno) King. 5th place - Play’Az — Maria Billie, 
Roy Cantu, Raymond Mora, Juan Salinas. 6th place - 
Andy’s Friends — Robert Garza, Adam Garza, Mike 
Garza, Delores Jumper. 7th place - Da Rookies — 
Mike Alvarado, David Billie, Marciano Calderon, 
Dennis Gonzales. 8th place - Do You Smell What’s 
Cookin’? — Connie Williams, Lonnie Billie, Danny 
Billie, Juan. 9th place - Dale’s — Dale Grasshopper, 
Linda Billie, Libby Blake, Esther Buster. 


Communications Runs Record To 2-0 


By Libby Blake 

NAPLES — The Naples Valley National 
Eight-Ball Association (VNEA) sanctioned pool 
league posted its mid-season standings on the last day 
of 1999. Four teams of Tribal members play every 
Wednesday night in the 36-team competition. 

The teams, players, and standings were as 
follows: 4th place - “Seminoles” with captain Tony 
Billie and team members David Cypress, Elrod 
Bowers, Anthony Falcigno (President of the league), 
Joey Korsiak, Marl Osceola, OB Osceola, Andy 
Tennent, and George, Dale, and Jason Grasshopper; 
25th place - “Play’Az” team captain David Billie 
and members Mike Alvarado, Maria Billie, Roy 
Cantu, Raymond Mora, and Juan Salinas Jr.; 22nd 


Naples — 1st place - Little Motown — 
Esmeralda Billie, Nina Frias, Ray Yzaguirre Jr. 2nd 
place - Da Pro’s — Tommy Benson, Bo Garza, 

Karen Cypress. 3rd place - Tony’s — Tony Sanchez 
Jr., Courtney Sanchez, Miguel Mata. 4th place - 
Nathan’s — Nathan Billie, Bonnie Billie, Christian 
Benson. 5th place - Dominic’s — Dominic Venzor, 
Allen Michael Venzor, Deidra Hall. 6th place - 
Seminoles — Phalyn Osceola, Janel Billie, Anthony 
Hernandez. 7th place - Janet’s — Erica Mata, Janet 
Mata, Allen Hernandez. 8th place - 8-ball Joker’s — 
Ali Colon, Laci Sanchez, Ralphie Sanchez. 

Adult League — 1st place - Seminoles — 
Tony Billie, David Cypress, George Grasshopper, Joe 
Billie, Randy Clay (sub for injured Tony Billie). 2nd 


The Eastern Indian Rodeo Association (EIRA) 
has made a few changes for the new year. The kids’ 
events will start on Fridays at 6 p.m. and Saturdays at 
5 p.m. The number of days for the call in has been 
changed to one (1) day only. 

The call in number has also changed; please 
make note of this new number, (954) 384-7075. 
Please call this number the Tuesday before every 
rodeo. You can also call if you have any questions 
between the hours of 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

The 2000 “tentative” rodeo schedule is as 

follows: 

Saturday, Jan. 29 at Big Cypress; Kids’ 
events 5 p.m. and sanctioned events 7 p.m. Friday, 
Feb. 11 at Hollywood, Bill Osceola Memorial; 

Kids’ events 6 p.m. and sanctioned events at 8 p.m. 
Friday, Feb. 18 at Brighton Field Day and Rodeo; 
Kids’ events 6 p.m. and sanctioned events at 8 p.m. 


Friday, March 3 at Immokalee; Kids’ 
events at 6 p.m. and sanctioned events at 8 p.m. 
Saturday, March 18 - 4th Annual Cattle Drive and 
Junior Cypress Memorial; Kids’ events at 5 p.m. 
and sanctioned events at 7 p.m. Saturday, April 29 at 
Hollywood; Kids’ events at 5 p.m. and Sanctioned 
events at 7 p.m. 

Friday May 5 at Immokalee Cinco De 

Mayo; Kids’ events at 6 p.m. and sanctioned events 
at 8 p.m. Saturday, May 20 at Big Cypress; Kids’ 
events 5 p.m. and sanctioned events at 7 p.m. 
Saturday, July 1 at Brighton Josiah Johns 
Memorial; Kids’ events 5 p.m. and sanctioned events 
7 p.m. Saturday, July 29 at Hollywood Recreation 
Arena; Kids’ events at 5 p.m. and sanctioned events 
at 7 p.m. Saturday, Aug. 5 at Brighton; Kids’ events 
at 5 p.m. and sanctioned events at 7 p.m. 


By Chris Kringle 

HOLLYWOOD - Using a blistering attack 
of long ball and timely hitting, the Communications 
Department continued its winning ways with a 29-23 
victory over a team from Payroll and the Chariman’s 
Office Dec. 14, in the Seminole Tribe’s Co-ed Inter 
Department Softball Challenge Series. 

Melissa “Catphish” Sherman upped her 
record to a perfect 
2-0, but needed the 
late inning bat of 
Danny “McGwire” 

McDonald, who 
saved her bacon 
with a three-run 
dinger that had 
some people 
screaming that the 
bat was corked. 

“It’s an 
aluminum bat,” 

McDonald 
shrugged when 
asked about the 
monster line drive 
homer. “Hey, he 
threw me the 

inside hanging curve. The rest was just the sweet sci- 
ence of hitting.” 

The blast was the big stick in the five-run 
seventh. It ended the hopes for the Payrollers after 
they had clawed back with a nine-run burst of their 
own against ineffective relief pitcher, Barry 
“Newman” Biednny. 

“I thought my slider had some good motion, 
but my curve certainly wasn’t happening tonight,” 
Biednny said. “In fact, the only movement on my 
curve was when they were hitting it out of the park.” 

While Biednny was tagged repeatedly, his 
cause wasn’t helped by a porous defense that allowed 
six unearned runs. Pete “I got it, I got it,” Gallagher 


By E. Bowers 

HOLLYWOOD — Dec. 12 marked the tri- 
umphant return of the Seminole Tribe to the 
Bonaventure Golf Club for the Hollywood Christmas 
Golf Tournament. The 14, two-man teams in the field 
gutted it out on the dreary, overcast day for 36 holes, 
alternate shot on the opening 18, and two-man 


played a game of hide and seek with what appeared 
to be a routine pop fly to left field, while Charles 
Flowers and Bobby Frank nearly collided under a 
shallow outfield-infield dinker that should have 
ended the rally. The clash of the Titans sent Flowers 
sprawling into the mud as the ball fell to the ground. 

While the lack of defense hurt the 
Communicators, the big surprise on the night was the 

disappearance of 
offense from the nor- 
mally potent Raiford 
Starke, the team’s 
clean-up hitter. Starke 
was going through a 
long-ball drought. He 
must have been feeling 
the pressure, for he 
actually struck out dur- 
ing one at-bat. 

“That was the 
lowest point of my 
career,” Starke 
explained. “Hey, I 
don’t care whether the 
team won or not. For 
me, the game is about 
hitting. It was a horri- 
ble evening. Horrible. There is no joy in Starkeville 
tonight.” 

Still, paced by Flowers’ perfect on-base per- 
centage, and Brian Larney’s lashing left-handed 
swing, the Communications Department is a perfect 
2-0 against inter-Tribal competition. The Recreation 
Department and the Payroll/Chairman’s squad are 
both 0-1, while the Seminole Police Department con- 
tinues undercover work. That is to say, they continue 
to hide from the Challenge Series. 

The Co-ed Challenge Series is open to all 
Seminole Departments. To schedule a game, contact 
Dan McDonald at (954) 967-3416, Ext. 1266. 


scramble on the back 18. 

The scoring was slightly different from 
other tournaments. Pars were worth 1 point, birdies 
worth 2 points, eagles worth 3 points, and no points 
for bogeys. The dynamic duo of James and Jason 
Tommie (Funk and Luther) eked out a win over Bo 
Young and Jimbo Osceola with a first-place score of 
23 points. 

The complete results are: 

Two-man team - 1) +23, James 
Tommie & Jason Tommie 2) +21, Bo 
Young & Jimbo Osceola 3) +20, John 
Madrigal & Howard Madrigal 4) +19, 
Mitch Osceola & Marcy Osceola. 

Closest to Pin (East) - #3- Max 
Osceola, Jr., Melissa Cypress #6- 
Lawrence Osceola #12- Howard 
Madrigal #17- Jason Tommie, Melissa 
Cypress. 

Closest to Pin (West) - #3- Marl 
Osceola #5- Charlie Cypress, Gina 
Allardyce #8- Scarlett Jumper #11- 
Maxie Tommie, Melissa Cypress #15- Bo 
2 Young #17- Maxie Tommie, Gina 
| Allardyce. 

Longest Drive - (East)- Maxie 
Tommie, Melissa Cypress (West)- Abe 
Rockwell, Gina Allardyce. 


Rodeo Scheduled 

BIG CYPRESS - The 

Eastern Indian Rodeo Association 
will hold an All Indian Rodeo Jan. 
29 at the Junior Cypress Rodeo 
Arena. 

Kid’s events begin at 6 p.m. 
Sanctioned events begin at 7 p.m. 
Added money includes $500 per 
event. Please notice one day call in. 
Call in number is (954) 384-7075. 
Call in time is 8 a.m. - 5 p.m. No 
late entries will be accepted. 


Okeechobee Pool League Standings 

1st place - Blues Brothers — Bleu Ford, Danny Boremei, 
Sean Tucker, Jeff Butler, Jack Kieffer. 2nd place - 
Seminoles — Tony Billie, David Cypress, George 
Grasshopper, Tony Carter, Joe Chandler, Corey Penrod. 

4th place - House of Pain — Theresa Boremei, Richard 
Payne, Don Watt, Ray Trent, Russ Ryan, Darrin Miller. 8th 
place - Dale’s — Dale Grasshopper, Anita Nunez, Libby 
Blake, Don Ellis, Roger Horner. 

Eight on break - Joe Chandler (1), Corey Penrod (1), 
ERO’s (Eight Run Outs) - Don Ellis (1), Corey Penrod (6), 
George Grasshopper (3), David Cypress (2). 



James and Jason Tommie were the Two Man champs. 



Gallagher works on a special project — making contact. 


Tommies Take Christmas Tourney 



2000 Catena 
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The Seminole Tribe 
of Florida 


Presents: 


Steve Mizerak’s Senior Masters 



March 15th-19th, 2000 

$50,000 


Four Points Hotel (Sheraton) 

7401 E. Hillsborough Avenue 
Tampa, FL 33610 
Phone (813) 626-0999 

Adjacent To: 

The Seminole Indian Casino 
Bingo, Poker, & Video Gaming 

Players Meeting on Wed. March 15th at 11:00 am. Play starts at 1:00 pm. 

Entry Fee: $300.00 Gold Tour Card: $25.00 

*Check or Money Order Payable to: 

Steve Mizerak Promotions, Inc. 

1243 52nd Street, Suite #1 
MANGONIA PARK, FL 33407-2247 
Ph:56 1-840-0048 Fax: 561-840-9114 
website: www.themiz.com 
email: Miz9Ball@aol.com 

Dress Code: Collared or Mock Turtle neck shirt. No Jeans! No 
Sneakers! Will Be Strictly Enforced 


Entry Fee and Tour 
Card must be paid 
by March 1 , 2000 


9 Ball Race to 1 1 
Double Elimination 
Finals: 1 set to 13 
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Noah 

Continued from page 1 

parents (his mother was Alice Huff), Mr. Billie is 
best-known for his vividly colorful paintings of 
Seminole life and history. One of his paintings, of 
a Seminole family in a dugout canoe poling 
through ghostly purple cypress trees and Spanish 
moss, was used as the cover for Seminole Colors: 
A Coloring and Learning Book for Young Minds. 
That book is used as a teaching tool at Ahfachkee 
School in Big Cypress. 


Ironically, Mr. Billie di ed as a collection 
of his paintings was being prepared for his first 
exhibition, scheduled Feb. 12 — March 31 at the 
St. Petersburg Museum of History — planned as a 
highlight of the Seminole Tribe’s Discover Native 
America festival. The show, now titled “A Tribute 
To Noah Billie,” will go on as planned, according 
to Museum Director Sam Bond. 

“Noah was always the biggest guy that 
we had,” said Moses Jumper, Jr. “He was a big, 
big man.” But, Jumper added, “He was kind of a 
sensitive person. . .a gentle person. He never threw 
his weight around. He was able to get a lot of 
things accomplished through his art.” 

Mr. Billie is survived by his 
wife, Brenda Billie, three daughters, Amy 
Billie Cox, Blossom Billie and Kayla 
Billie; his mother Alice Billieboy; sisters 
Leoda Jumper Osceola, Frances Jumper 
Osceola, Judy Ann Osceola, Joann 
Osceola, Martha Billie, Jolene Osceola 
and Rachel Billie; brother Mark Billie, 
and many nephews, nieces and grandchil- 
dren. 

Others who spoke at the funeral 
service at First Seminole Indian Baptist 
Church included Pastor Vincent Micco, 
and Dan Osceola. 

“He was always willing to 
spend that little time with me,” Rev. 
Micco recalled of time spent with Noah 
as a child. Osceola asked the assembly in 
Miccosukee and English, to remember 
“the good things he done that encour- 
ages.” 


Pallbearers carry Noah Billie’s casket after service ends. 


Memories Of Artist Noah Billieboy 


I was saddened as I heard of the news today. 

They told me a friend of mine went on to a better way 

My mind thought quickly back to the days of our youth, 
When as young boys we would have fun and frolic 
looking for our path of Truth 

I thought of the times we spent together riding our bikes 
to the rec hall to have some fun, 

Football and baseball was how we spent our time in the 
sun 

Because of his size Noah was the first to be picked on 
every football team, 

And every ball he hit would go a country mile it seemed 

The Holidays and Friday night campouts were very spe- 
cial times for the reservation boys. 

It was a time to bond and create a little noise! 

Around the campfire Noah always had a scary story or 
two, 

Though at the time rough and big, there was a sensitive 
side to Noah we all knew... 

I still see the time we all would share that RC Cola Noah 
seemed to bring from the house each day, 

I guess old Charlie never minded cause he knew he 
would get our quarters when by the house we would get a 
pongee and pay! 


As young boys our bond was of respect for you and me, 

I guess that was the way things were supposed to be 

We had our fights and tussles as young boys sometimes 
do, 

Never no grudges for the next day our friendship would 
start bright and new 

I guess as young boys Noah could have used his size to 
push around the crowd, 

That was not his way, he was never boisterous out loud! 

My mind wanders back to those days again, 

Though our lives have changed I knew we were still 
friends 

Noah had gifts from the Creator above, 

In his art you could sense his inner love 

Fm sure the pain he had in his last few years, 

Was seldom mentioned except by the tears 

When we talked in later years if but for a moment or two, 
I knew he hurt a lot but he told of the things he still had 
to do. 

I know now that he has gone, his art will be of the heav- 
enly land we all will one day call home, 

I can see him now with old Jackie, Jonah and Randolph 
as together down to the old rec hall they will roam. 

— Moses Jumper, Jr. 


e-mail 

Continued from page 2 
Webmaster: 

Thank you so very much for such 
a beautiful web site! My son is doing a 
report on the Seminole Indians, and found 
your site to have all the information that 
he could have wanted. The photos are 
beautiful! Your craftwork is stunning! 

What a beautiful history and culture! 
Thanks again! 

Steve Murray 

Keynsham, Australia 

sstmurray @talk2 1 .com 

Webmaster: 

My son James aged 7 years has a 
project this term on Native Americans. 
Native Americans are hard to come by in 
Wales part of the U.K. Would any of your 
readers be able to spare some time to help 
a little boy with his project? The only 
work we have at home on Native 
Americans is Bury My Heart At Wounded 
Knee. He has given himself the name 
Grey Owl. Please help if you can. Thanks. 

Don Fleming 

Pat.Fleming@care4free.net 

Editor: 

What do I need to become part of 
the Tribe? 

Stonerose3 1 5@aol.com 

Go to http://www.seminoletribe.com/his- 
tory/faqs.shtml#G2 for your answer. 

Editor: 

My very best wishes of health 
and happiness to Chief James Billie and 
the Seminole Nation in this new millenni- 
um. I am a Cuban- American Senior 
Avionics Engineer at Boeing Co. in Long 
Beach, Calif, and also a pilot. The news of 
the SP-20 came to me through AVWEB 
and I was delighted to see that the same 
nation whose art and culture I had the 
chance to admire in my visits to Florida 
has made this important contribution to 
the Art of Flying. Again Mr. Billie, with 
all due respect, please convey my congrat- 
ulations to your great nation. 

Emilio H. Morales 

Carson, CA 

Dear Chief Billie, 

Congratulations and best wishes 
on the certification of the Micco SP-20. 
According to the AVWEB Newswire, 
yours is the first Type Certificate of 2000. 

I am an avid pilot, and love aerobatics. I 
just wish I could afford your excellent air- 
plane. 

I may have some sort of tie with 
introducing the Seminole Nation to avia- 
tion. Many, many years ago, Chief Billy 
Osceola used to come to Lakeland to 
preach at Southside Baptist Church. My 
late father, Clyde McGinnes, on occasion, 
would fly him back and forth for these 
meetings. This would have been some- 
where in the mid to late 1950’s, if memo- 
ry serves. 

One of Dad’s favorite tales was 
of the time he and the Chief noticed his 
family on the ground, waiting for the 
landing, and he convinced the Chief to let 
Dad spin the airplane. According to Dad, 
the Chief was a good sport about it, but 
requested no more repeat performances! 

I hope the airplane will be at this 
year’s Sun & Fun, I would like to admire 
it from a respectful distance. I will try not 
to drool on the paint. Man that is a pretty 
airplane! Sincerely, 

Dean C. McGinnes 

Lakeland 

See our page 1 story on the Micco. 
Editor: 

I’m doing some research on the 
Seminole Tribe. I remember reading that a 
Seminole Chief put a curse on any leader 
of the U.S.A. elected in a year that ended 
in a “0.” Elected in 1860, Abe Lincoln 
would die in office. Elected in 1960, 
Kennedy would also die. Is there any truth 
to this? And if so where can I find the 
information? Your web page is one of the 
most interesting history related pages I 
have found on the web. 

Jack Buck 

jbuck49018@monmouth.com 

We ’ve never heard of such a “ curse ” but 
well ask around. 

Chief Billie: 

Hello There Wishing you a 
Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Century. Well let me tell you a little about 


me: I am from the Yucca Fruit Clan. I am 
born into the Mountain Streak Clan. My 
paternal grandfather is from the Mexican 
People Clan and my maternal grandfather 
from the Pueblo People Clan. This is my 
lineage as a Navajo Woman. Today was a 
terrific day! What love and happiness 
filled our home My New Year resolution 
is to have a baby in 2000. I am searching 
for a Native American name for my future 
son or daughter. Something beautiful with 
meaning. I want to use the original 
spelling if you have a written language. 
Any suggestions would be gratefully 
accepted. Best Wishes. 

Shari Cody-Begay 
Phoenix, AZ 
travisb@inficad.com 

How about Shona Bisha? 

Editor: 

Hi. I happened to run across your 
Seminole Website and wanted to say that I 
think it is a great site. Just a comment: 
When I was a little boy growing up in 
North Florida near the Suwannee River, 
San Pedro Bay, Steinhatchee, and the big 
bend of Florida my Grandmother told me 
about my Great-great grandfather going 
down to the Gulf of Mexico in the Fall of 
the year to meet Chief Billy Bowlegs. She 
said that they hunted deer turkey and 
ducks, gigged fish and made salt. They 
would smoke and salt meat and then each 
would depart for the year. Do you have 
any information about Chief Billy 
Bowlegs’ trips to North Florida via the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

A1 Barrs 
Greenwood, FL 
albarrs@wfeca.net 

Webmaster: 

I just wanted to extend a warm 
thank you for sending our basket order so 
quickly. My daughter’s report is due 
tomorrow and she now has an original 
piece of your beautiful artwork to show 
off. Her teacher thought it was great! She 
also tried to make her own Seminole doll 
and from the picture we got from your 
web site she didn’t do too bad. I’m sure 
she’ll get an A+. 

Alice Everhart 
AEverGOON @aol.com 

Dear Betty Mae: 

My name is Nicole Jumper. I’ve 
always heard my family had Native 
American blood. I looked under Jumper 
geneology and found you. 

Nicole Jumper 
Jackson, MS 
nikkil23 1 @hotmail.c 

Editor: 

My mother tells me I am part 
Indian and to look at some of the pictures 
of my ancestors, I truly feel I am part 
Indian but don’t know how to find out 
what tribe or if this is really true. I under- 
stand if I can provide proof that I am part 
Indian I may be able to get help with my 
college tuition. I am a decathlete and 
played quarterback for Sandra Day 
O’Connor High School here in San 
Antonio, Texas, and would like to attend 
Arizona State. Please help me to get some 
information on how to research this. My 
mother’s name before she married was 
Benavides De La Garza. Her family is 
from San Antonio, Texas and Mexico. 
Michael.Mazur 
San Antonio, TX 
michael.mazur@mciworld.com 

Editor: 

I am a student at West Shore 
High of Melbourne, Fla. I am currently 
working on a project involving the 
Everglades and the Seminole tribes that 
lived there. To be more specific, I have 
finished a novel called Forever Island by 
Patrick Smith and it involves the destruc- 
tion of the Everglades and how a 
Seminole family tries to avoid the forced 
move by the development company. I now 
have to do a project on this novel and 
after coming to your website have found it 
easier because of all the vital information 
that is so relevant to my project. Thanks! 
After reading this heart wrenching novel 
and relating to it easily it makes me sick 
to see the destruction that is happening in 
the Everglades. Also all the advertise- 
ments on how you can pay to see Indians 
doing this and that and them wrestle alli- 
gators in the ‘glades, makes me want to e- 
mail that advertisement company and give 
them a piece of my mind. We need to pre- 
serve the culture of the Seminoles and the 
land where they live, not broadcast it to 
the world like it’s a tourist attraction. 
Thanks for your very helpful i 


Internet site and if you have any more 
information that can be of use to me It 
would be greatly appreciated. 

Danna Fowler 

Melbourne 

roxybabe999@hotmail.com 

Editor ’s note: Alligator wrestling is part 
of the Florida Seminole culture. 

Editor: 

As far back as I can remember, 
and seeing pictures my great-aunt had, 
there have been stories of Alexander 
Bedault in South Carolina having a 
Seminole Indian wife giving birth to two 
sons, Alexander, Jr., and Brutus. This wife 
was kidnapped back by the Seminole 
Tribe and brought back to Florida. The 
names of Billy Bowlegs and Osceola have 
always been there. Aunt Maggie was furi- 
ous about the realization that there was 
Indian blood from her Grandmother; she 
destroyed as much as she could. Thanks to 
her and the Civil War, all I can find so far 
is the record of birth of the two boys and 
Alexander Bedault. 

We used to work on the Tribe’s 
vehicles in Brighton and are friends with 
Alice Snow, but once I mentioned to them 
about my ancestors, we did not see them 
much anymore. I am not ashamed of the 
fact there is a very good chance of being 
part Seminole as I feel it is very much a 
part of my history and making. Is there 
anything within the Tribe’s history/tales 
about such? I know that many of the 
women were sent away from the Tribe for 
being involved with the “white man” and 
I would so much like to know all that I 
can. 

Flo Cooper 

Coopertown 

ccooper@mail.strato.net 

Editor: 

Want to thank the Seminole Tribe 
for helping us with the production of 
Black Elk Speaks . I’m a costume designer 
and I did Wes Studi’s and Larry Miller’s 
costumes. The play was wonderful. I’m a 
Ponca Otoe Indian. Chief Billie was great. 
My family is also the Yellowhammer 
group from Ponca City, OK. Aho. 

Dorcas Kent Williams 

Tulsa, OK 

dorcas@nordam.com 

Editor: 

Is there a 

Seminole word for “gath- 
ering place” or “place for 
games.” 

David Fountain 
Tallahassee 
fountain@supenet.net 

Chief Billie replies: 

Tu-pe-kek-yuk-n ee 

Editor: 

I am a school- 
mate of Carolyn Flores 
who was married to Peter 
Joe Billie. I was told that 
she is now married to 
Robert ( I don’t know his 
last name) who is a mem- 
ber of the Seminole Tribe. 

He is or was the owner of 
a Smoke Shop in 
Hollywood, Florida. 

Carolyn is a Cherokee 
Indian. I am an Oglala 
Sioux in Pine Ridge, SD 
and any help or informa- 
tion you can give me 
regarding my friend 
Carolyn will be appreciat- 
ed. We were best friends 
in High School and lost 
track of each other and I 
would like to write to her 
or call. Can anyone help 
me? I don’t know of any 
other means to look for 
her. 

Judy Rowland 
Pine Ridge, SD 
supreme@gwtc.net 

Carolyn resides in 
Hollywood. Contact the 
Tribal Secretary- 
Treasurer ’s office. 

Chief Jim Billie: 

Today I saw a 
documentary about the 
rich history and culture of 
the Florida Seminole 
Indians, made from the 
German ARD-Television. 

It was very interesting for 
me to hear about your 


work, visions and your great music. Many 
greetings from Austria to you. 

Erich Sonderegger 
mailto:s.erich@xpoint.at 

Chief Billie: 

Congrads and kudos to you on 
the release of your awesome CD. I have 
seen you and John Anderson in concert a 
couple years ago at the Jam at Suwannee. 
I’m also a subscriber to Cowboys and 
Indians magazine. Imagine my surprise 
when I found news about your release 
while reading this ‘zine and the upstand- 
ing review they gave “Alligator Tales.” I 
was smiling and saying, All right. P.S. 
Keep on rockin’ and storytelling. 

Kelley Bailey 
Middleburg, FL 

Editor: 

I look forward eagerly to the next 
edition of the Tribune. I think it teaches 
me of my heritage, keeps me aware of 
current affairs, and is always fun. I espe- 
cially like reading about the young peo- 
ple, the future of our world depends on 
them. They need to embrace both the 
future and the past. Their being is owed to 
those who came before them, and tomor- 
row will belong to them. And I see the 
Tribune as one of the major links between 
an oral history and a written history. Keep 
up the good work. 

Albert Smith 

San Phrancisco, GA 

Albert.Smith@gecapital.com 

Editor: 

She:kon. That’s “greetings” in 
my language, Kanienhkeha (Mohawk) 
from Kahnawake reserve near Montreal, 
Canada. We visited the Seminole Musuem 
recently, passing through on our way to 
Disney World. A very pleasant and proud 
Seminole young man showed us around 
and later “worked with the alligators.” 

This young man made me proud 
to be Indian. He was knowledgeable about 
his personal history as a Seminole man 
and said he needs to know his culture, for 
not only himself, but for his children. And 
he is right. He was only 18, yet he consci- 
entiously presented his culture to us in a 
clear, concise, yet humble manner. All our 
young people need to know our culture, 
for when the elders die so does our lan- 
guage and our very important ways. Many 


people can learn from this young man as I 
did! I would like to publicly thank 
“Thomas” for a very important lesson on 
Seminole Tribal history and for keeping 
the knowledge alive. Job well done 
Thomas, Niawenko:wa (Thank You very 
Much)! 

Maureen Meloche 
Kahnawake Reserve , Canada 
mmeloche@compuserve.com 

Editor: 

I enjoyed your web site. Also 
enjoyed visiting your museum a couple of 
months ago when our Gumbo Limbo 
Nature Center employees took a field trip 
to your location. I would like more infor- 
mation about your patchwork — specifi- 
cally what your designs represent. I also 
had an Uncle Balius Cline that used to 
disappear from home in Boynton Beach 
and take off to the Everglades to visit his 
Seminole friends. Unfortunately I was 
very little and don t know any more than 
that. Thanks again for such an informative 
web site. 

Darlene Rosa 
Boca Raton 

MommyRosa@AOL.com 

Editor: 

I am seeking to register myself as 
a Seminole Indian. Can you please contact 
me regarding what procedures to take in 
this matter. 

James Norris 
Encinitas, CA 
Nooooluck@aol.com 

Please go to h ttp://www. sent in o- 
letribe. com/history/faqs.shtml#G2 for 
your answer. 

Webmaster: 

Excellent web site. Many of us in 
England are interested in indigenous cul- 
tures and regret the part our forefathers 
played in their tribulations. 

Loriann Granados 
London, England 
loriann@mneta.net 
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Ahfachkee Nominated For Excellence Award 


By Libby Blake 

BIG CYPRESS — Three years ago 
Ahfachkee School was considered seriously under- 
performing. Students were doing poorly in both lan- 
guage arts (reading) and math. 

That’s all changed now. Thanks to the hard 
work of students, staff, parents, principal Dr. Patrick 
Gaffney and his wife Dr. Sharon Byrd-Gaffney, 
Director of School Operations, the school was 
recently nominated for a Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) School of Excellence Award. Ahfachkee 
School is the only elementary school in Hendry 
County accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools (SACS). 

When the Gaffneys arrived in July 1997, 
about 92 children attended the pre-kindergarten 
through twelfth grade school. Only 34 percent of the 
students were ranked as proficient in language arts 
and only 26 percent were considered proficient in 
math. Average daily attendance was at 63 percent 
and the school had a dropout rate of 20 percent. 
There was no official library and none of the few 
available books had been checked out by a student 
since 1992 and were, in fact, packed away in boxes 
collecting dust. 

To change this, the new administrative 
team implemented “some very fundamental 
changes,” said Byrd-Gaffney. “Some immediate 
‘band-aid’ strategies were put into place to keep stu- 
dent achievement from falling further behind. Very 
clear expectations were set for both student and 
teacher performance while support in terms of train- 
ing, materials, and leadership were provided.” 

It was determined that one of the reasons 
students were scoring so low on tests was due to a 
serious deficiency in reading skills. The first “band- 
aid” was the training of all teachers - grades four 
and above - in a proven method of direct instruction. 
This method quickly brought the students two-grade 
levels or more up to their correct grade level. 

Old, out-dated curriculum was removed 
and a comprehensive teaching strategy, with empha- 
sis on higher-ordered thinking skills, was imple- 
mented. The School Improvement Program (SIP) 
was bom. 

The testing program in use at the time con- 
sisted of a standardized test designed to measure 
only the basic skills. The staff worked to find a bet- 
ter way to assess student achievement. It selected 
the Florida Sunshine State Standards but the state 
contended that since Ahfachkee was not a State of 
Florida -funded school it could not use the test. 

The staff’s next choice was the Stanford 
Nine Assessment Test. This test has been alleged to 
be racially biased, she said. In order to fully assess 
the Ahfachkee students, an individual portfolio, was 
developed to complement the test and more accu- 
rately reflect each child’s progress and abilities. 

“At this time, we are training to use the 
Learning Record to help create the complete picture 
of student achievement,” Byrd-Gaffney said. “This 
instmment will use student, parent, and teacher 
input to assess the samples gathered in the student 
portfolio. 

“These standards and assessment method- 
ologies are perfect for use with a population of stu- 
dents who have varying abilities and talents. All stu- 
dents work toward the same goals at their own pace 
and to the extent they are personally capable. 
Because of the alternative portion of our assessment 
program, we are able to judge each student only 


against himself and not against the progress of oth- 
ers.” 

The next step was to create an atmosphere 
where children wanted to come. Besides having 
defined expectations, the children needed a sense of 
normalcy and a routine. Parent support for the 
school, for the plan, and of the students was a must. 

A comprehensive program that promotes a 
healthy home-school partnership was developed and | 
implemented. Parents are supported in working with ® 
their child throughout their school career. They are | 
encouraged and supported to start their preschool- ~ 
aged child with an intensive language program 
designed to promote reading readiness. They set 
goals for and with their child. 

“Ahfachkee School has stepped up the pace 
and challenged students to work harder from a 
younger age,” stated Byrd-Gaffney. The high expec- 
tations insisted upon by the Ahfachkee administra- 
tion, staff, and parents have created an atmosphere 
the children feel privileged to be a part of. 

The SIP must be working. Assessment tests 
at the end of the 1999 school year ranked 76 percent 
of the students as proficient in language arts and 60 
percent in math. In addition, where no students were 
ranked as advanced in these subjects in 1997, by 
1 999 there were 1 0 percent who ranked as advanced 
in language arts and 1 6 percent in math. 

The school now boasts an enrollment of 
142 students with an average daily attendance at 84 
percent and a dropout rate of only 2 percent. The 
number of dropouts in BIA/tribal schools nation- 
wide average 10 percent. 

The library books have been unpacked, the 
collection added to, and now are housed in a new 
Media Center. This center was dedicated in October 
1997, and named in honor of Edna Mae Cypress, 
sister of Big Cypress Council Representative David 
Cypress and Tribal President Mitchell Cypress. 

An Accelerated Reader program was insti- 
tuted to encourage and increase student reading. In 
this system, the books are color coded to correspond 
with student reading levels. After students complete 
a book, they are tested on understanding and reten- 
tion skills and are rewarded with coupons which are 
redeemable for gifts at the center’s store. 

All the teachers at Ahfachkee are certified 
in their field of expertise. Theresa Jumper, who is a 
Certified Culture Teacher, provides instruction for 
all ages. Miccosukee language classes have been 
added to the curriculum. The student to teacher/staff 
ratio at Ahfachkee is five to one whereas the 
BIA/tribal school national ratio is 14 to one with a 
43 to one ratio of students to noninstructional staff. 

In public schools, these ratios are between 50 and 
72 to one, according to the U.S. Department of 
Education. 

The school was built in December 1991 for 
a capacity of 120. Byrd-Gaffney projects an enroll- 
ment of 200 by next year. Four new classrooms, 
financed by the Tribal Council, are needed by the 
2000-2001 school year, she says. 

In fact, the school only receives 40 percent 
of its funding from the Federal Government. The 
rest of the funds come from the Tribe. 

The students, staff, parents, community, 
and Council can be proud of their accomplishments 
over the last two years. Ahfachkee School has not 
only been nominated as a School of Excellence, but 
is now used as a model for other BIA/tribal schools. 
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Sabal palms, fountain grass, lemon grass, dwarf papyrus, ponytail palms, foxtail palms grace schoolscape. 


Ahfachkee Gets Green Facelift 


By Libby Blake 

BIG CYPRESS — Ahfachkee School on the 
Big Cypress Reservation recently underwent a facelift 
thanks to the generosity of David Cypress, 

Councilman. The school has made great strides on the 
“inside” with improvements in attendance and academ- 
ics. David wanted to show improvement on the “out- 
side” as a visual reminder to the students, staff, and 
community. 

ECris’s Landscaping and Tree Service, which 
has sub-contracted with the Tribe for more than six 
years, worked with David and the staff at Ahfachkee 
to achieve a “natural” look. “When David first pro- 
posed the upgrades, his only request was to keep it 
native,” stated Kris Lawrence, owner of the landscap- 
ing company. 

To begin the process, a notebook was placed 
in the school for staff members to write down their 
ideas on the types of foliage to be included. While this 
was going on, Kris’s team installed an underground 
irrigation system on the school grounds, which are 
“about the size of nine football fields” according to 
workers. 

Once the staff had made their recommenda- 
tions, Kris and his workers met with them to discuss 
the feasibility of their suggestions. Some plants had to 
be eliminated because of their toxicity, for example, 
and replaced with others more compatible with the 
environment and the children. 

The final list included sabal palms, fountain 
grass, lemon grass, dwarf papyrus, ponytail palms, 


foxtail palms, and cypress mulch. Annuals, such as 
impatiens, were added for color. The rest of the ground 
was then covered with over 100,000 square feet of St. 
Augustine grass. 

The entire process took Kris and his crew 
over eight weeks to complete. The result was a school 
that all Tribal members can be proud of. 
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Newly planted palms require 2-by-4 reinforcement. 


Seminole Foster Care Parents Needed 


HOLLYWOOD — There 
is a certain pride, dignity and feel- 
ing of belonging among Native 
children who grow up in the tradi- 
tion of their Tribal culture. The gift 
and right of tradition for Seminole 
children is important for their cul- 
ture to survive. Some Seminole 
children in need of foster care are 
denied that gift. 

Sometimes, due to child 
abuse or neglect, children need to 
be placed with families other than 
their own. One of the goals of the 
Family Services Program is to 
place Indian children with Indian 
families, so that they can remain 
among Tribal members in their 


own community/reservation. 

Each reservation houses 
numerous Tribal members who are 
raising strong and healthy children, 
rich in cultural beliefs and tradi- 
tional values. Some of these fami- 
lies have opened their doors and 
hearts to other children in need of 
their strength and guidance, and 
given these children the chance to 
share in the traditions of the Tribe. 
It is a lot to ask, but remember how 
the elders have taught us to give 
back some of our knowledge and 
strength of caring, to stand firm in 
what we believe in, to help one 
another. The love for our people 
has been rekindled. 


This can be the most 
meaningful and rewarding contri- 
bution you could ever make! 

Please call now. Family 
Services Program - Hollywood at 
954-964-6338. Yvonne Courtney is 
the Tribal counselor. Big Cypress 
call 941-983-6920 and speak with 
Jane Billie, Tribal counselor. 
Brighton Reservation call 941-763- 
7700 for Jenny Johns, Tribal coun- 
selor. Immokalee phone 941-657- 
6567. Ask for Billie Napper- 
Bodway, counselor. In Tampa call 
813-628-0627 and speak with Tom 
Ryan, counselor. 
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Shepherds (L-R) Louie Escobar, Raymond Osceola, Hayden Little Bear, Trewston Pierce. 


Pre-Schoolers 
Perform Play 

By E. Bowers 

HOLLYWOOD — On Dec. 

22, the Hollywood Pre-School Program 
presented The Christmas Story for par- 
ents and friends at the First Seminole 
Baptist Church. 

Starring Clarissa Jumper and 
Kelton Josh as Mary and Joseph, and 
Brandtly Osceola and Alexis Jumper as 
King Herod and Queen, the young stu- 
dents put on a fine show. 

Afterwards, the cast and audi- 
ence repaired to the back porch for a s 
session of eating and gift giving. g 

CQ 
ui 

Maleah Issac smiles as she opens a gift 




(L-R) Leah Cox, Isabel Tucker, Brooke Osceola, Hailee Osceola, Brianna Billie. 


B.C. Has Merry, Swampy Christmas 



By Libby Blake 

BIG CYPRESS — The stock- 
ings were hung by the Chickee with care 
in hopes that St. Nick soon would be 
there as community members started 
arriving at the beautifully decorated gym 


The Swamp Water Cafe provided 
the fixin’s offering an assortment of good- 
ies that pleased the palate of all. 

David Cypress opened the party 
with holiday greetings. Mitchell and 
Mondo echoed his sentiments. David then 
“forewarned” community 
members of the deluge of 
Phish fans about to 
descend upon the area 
while Dale Grasshopper 
issued the special decals 
needed to get on and off 
the Rez during the mil- 
lennium concert. 

Those responsible for 
the festive decorations 
« included Robin 
g Hernandez, Vicki 
Hknouse, Mabel Jim, 
^Louise Osceola, Alfreda 
Muskett, Linda Billie, 
and Delwin McGowen. 
This group started the 
night before and was 
still putting on the fin- 
ishing touches as the 


Mary Frances Fewell Cypress, Mitchell Cypress share 
holiday moment. 



for the Annual Big Cypress Community 
Christmas Party Dec. 23. 

David 

Cypress, Council 
Representative, and 
Mondo Tiger, Board 
Representative, hosted 
the event. Mitchell 
Cypress, President of 
the Tribe, was also on 
hand for the festivities. 

St. Nick, 

looking suspiciously | 
like Mondo, awarded ® 

$100 door prizes to | 
eight lucky adults and ~ 
two delighted children. 

Paul Buster, accompa- 
nied by daughter 
Jessica and son Paul 
“Chunky” Jr., serenaded the guests with 
traditional and inspirational holiday 
sounds. 


guests arrived. 

Even though David Cypress 


Table decorators pose by their creation. 


announced the end of the workday at 
noon, community members lingered well 
into the afternoon enjoying the special 
day of fellowship and fun. 



Peace on earth: David Cypress, Mondo Tiger hosted. 


Decoration 

Winners 

BIG CYPRESS — 

Winners of the David 
Cypress-sponsored home 
decoration contest were as 
follows: 

1st) Jane O. Billie $500. 
2nd) Mary Louise Johns 
$400. 

3rd) Jeanette Cypress $300. 
4th) Lorraine Billie and 
Ronnie Billie $200. 

5th) Donelda Mercer $100. 
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Youths Enjoy Seminole Holiday Visit 


By Holly Billie 

BIG CYPRESS — The holiday 
season began in a very special way for the 
boys from Mel Blount Youth Home. The 
Big Cypress and Brighton communities 
opened their hearts and homes to the boys 
and staff members who had traveled from 
Vidalia, Ga. to spend Thanksgiving in 
Seminole Country! 

The generosity 
of the Tribal leaders 
allowed the boys to 
experience Seminole 
culture as guests at the 
Billie Swamp Safari 
grounds where they 
enjoyed camping, air- 
boat rides, museum 
tours and good eating at 
the Swamp Water 
Cafe. 

Their visit, 

however, became even 
more meaningful as they 
participated in the com- 
munity and church 
activities scheduled 
throughout 

Thanksgiving weekend. 

The group was warmly received at the 
Big Cypress community Thanksgiving 
Dinner where in return the boys enter- 
tained Tribal leaders and community 
members with their singing and praise. 

As word spread of how talented 
the boys were, they were quickly invited 
to perform during the Wednesday evening 
service at the New Testament Church. 
Thanksgiving Day was shared with the 
Brighton community where Tribal fami- 
lies and members were blessed by the 
music and testimonies of these young men 
during the annual Thanksgiving assembly. 

Thanksgiving became especially 
meaningful to the Tribal leaders and fami- 
ly members of the four young men whose 
lives have been changed as a result of the 


love and commitment of Mel Blount, his 
brother Clint, and their staff. Mel Blount, 
known best for his All-Pro years with the 
Pittsburgh Steelers, started a program for 
troubled youth in the early 1980s. 

Young men, throughout the 
years, have graduated from the Mel 
Blount program successfully fulfilling 
their dreams on college campuses, serving 


in the military and becoming contributing 
members in their communities. 

Tears flowed, and gratitude was 
expressed as the four Seminole youth 
shared testimonies and song with their 
families and communities. Family mem- 
bers of John Hall, Russell Osceola Jr., 
Kyle Jumper and Dayne Billie, gladly 
gave permission for the public recognition 
of the success and personal accomplish- 
ments of their loved ones. 

Several family members 
expressed the same feelings as they said, 
“We are so thankful to Mel and Clint 
Blount and their staff. We are so proud of 
our boys!” Family would also like to 
thank David Cypress, Mitchell Cypress 
and James Billie for their commitment 


and their generosity to the boys. 

The following excerpts are from 
several of the Mel Blount youth letters, 
which were sent to us upon their return to 
Georgia: 

“Thank you for everything you 
did for us because it means a lot! This 
was the best Thanksgiving in my whole 
life. I hope we can keep doing things for 
the Youth Home because if I 
didn’t come here my life 
wouldn’t be so good.” — 
John Hall, Big Cypress 
Reservation. 

“We all enjoyed what 
you planned for us and we 
loved the food, the activities 
and being in church. I didn’t 
know we had an alligator as 
big as Super Man.” — 

Dayne Billie, Hollywood 
Reservation. 

“I would like to thank 
my people for a wonderful 
visit and good time and 
thank the churches for the 
fellowship and Junior 
Battiest for his good 
singing.” — Kyle Jumper, 
Hollywood Reservation. 

“I would like to express my 
appreciation to the Seminole Tribe. It was 
a new experience for me sleeping in a 
chickee.” - Breon. 

“Thank you for everything and 
letting us eat with the Indian community. 
Now we can say we saw it for ourselves.” 
- Nickolas. 

“I had the best time of my life! I 
learned a lot about the Seminoles and they 
are very brave. I thank the church cooks. I 
ate and ate some more.” — Stephen C. 

“I really learned a lot about the 
Seminole people. I have never been so 
close to an alligator in my life! It was 
great to hear you praise the Lord Jesus in 
your native tongue.” - Antwain. 



Russell Osceola, Mitchell Cypress and Clint Blount pose with boys 
from the Mel Blount Youth Home. 


Tampa Community Celebrates Christmas 



Bobby Henry shares a laugh with Santa Claus. 


By Mark Madrid 

TAMPA — Over 200 people 
from the Tampa, Brighton, Immokolee, 
and Big Cypress communities attended 
the Sixth Annual Christmas Party held at 
the Seminole Tribe’s Sheraton Four Points 
Hotel. 

Following a long standing, or sit- 
ting tradition, everything started with a 
buffet dinner accompanied with music by 
the band Cattle Axe, who were returning 
for their fifth year. When Santa arrived, 
kids and moms lined up to get their pic- 
tures taken. There were even a few big 
kids lining up. One looked a little like 
Bobby Henry, and one girl looked just 
like Grandma Ruby. 


Jack Smith and Richard Henry 
shared the mike as the emcees of the 
evening. Looking around at the crowd 
Richard said the kids were now outnum- 
bering the adults in the Tampa communi- 
ty. 

Wonder Johns, pastor of the First 
Indian Baptist Church from Brighton, 


brought the choir with 
him to add a festive 
atmosphere of 
Christmas Carols and 
good cheer. 

One of First 
Indian Baptist’s newest 
members, Laurie Lanni, 
led the kids of the 
Brighton Youth Choir 
in a few songs. Laurie 
is a Navajo from 
Flagstaff, Ariz. She has 
lived in Okeechobee for 
two and a half years 
and has taken an active 
role in the community. 

The kids in the 
choir are Mary 
Huff, Erin Willie, 

Alyssia Willie, 

Trina Bowers, Toni Lanni, Sami 
Lanni, and Dallas Cypress. 

Adding to the night’s musical tal- 
ents and under the direction of 
Randy Santiago, the Tampa kids had 
a go at it. One of the night’s troop- 
ers was Linda Jane Henry who 
played a solo of Silent Night on her 
violin. Linda’s been playing for four 
years now, and it sounds like she’s 
got the touch for it. 

The big part of the evening for 
the kids was when they all received 
presents. There was a lot of smil- 
ing faces and flying wrapping 
paper as everyone opened them up 
at what seemed like the same time. 
While the kids examined their 
presents and checked out what their 
friends got, Bobby Henry and Albert 
Osceola told the story, in the Miccosukee 
language, of how Christmas came to the 
Seminoles. How when the people first 
heard of someone called Santa Claus, they 
wondered who that guy was. That 


Christmas wasn’t part of Seminole life 
before. The way that Jesus came to the 
Seminoles and how they accept this 
Christmas way now. 

There was a raffle that got the 
grown ups as excited as the kids. Some of 
the winners were: Grandma Ruby 
Osceola won a 61 -inch projection TV. 
Clarence Motlow won a trip for two to 
anywhere in the U.S. April Bakera won a 
trip to Orlando for four. Peggy Cubis won 
a trip to Orlando for family of four. 

There were a lot of creative 
entries in the Decoration Contest and 
some very happy winners. “Santa” was 
very, very good to them. 

Decoration winners: 

Apartments — 1st. Joanne Henry, $600; 
2nd. Lilia Henry, $500; 3rd. Gerry Henry, 
$400; 4th. Tommie Henry, $300. 

Houses — 1 st. Ramsey and 
Susan Harjo, $900; 2nd. Annie Henry, 
$800; 3rd. Colleen Henry, $700. 4th. 
Barbara Sisneros, $600. 5th. Ronnie 
Doctor, $500. 



Rianna Thomas holds new Christmas pal. 


Tampa Rings In New Year With Party 


By Mark Madrid 

TAMPA — At this point in time, 
Y2K appears to be one of those oddities 
of urban myth that will go down in histo- 
ry as an indicator of the anxiety generated 
by the economic techno culture’s fear of 
not getting the math right. 

One of the parts of the world that 
didn’t worry was Seminole Country, 
Florida. If there’s one thing the Seminole 
people like to do its come together and 
have some sort of party. A celebration of 
some sort. These modern ways certainly 
offer more times to party. New Years 
being one of the big ones. On Dec. 31, at 
8 p.m. at the Tampa village, Lila and 
Johnny Henry threw a New Year’s party 
for the entire community. 

Being that it is a community, 
everybody pitched in and brought lots of 


Tampa’s Richard, Colleen Henry celebrate 


food to put on the table. The DJ was Rick 
Farmer, Choctaw, a new community 
member who kept the music going all 
night. The entertainment was provided by 
the Tampa Youth Volunteer Spontaneous 
Dance Troop. They put on a pretty good 
non-stop stage presentation. Lila said, “I’d 
like to thank Richard Henry and Alex 
Johns for contributing to the affair.” 

While the adults hung out and 
the guys smoked cigars the kids toasted 
marshmallows and made s’ mores at the 
cooking chickee. The kids took turns try- 
ing to break open a New Years pinata ball 
and had a great time scrambling for the 
candy. Some members even went over to 
the bingo hall. As it turned out it wasn’t 
their lucky night. 

In the spirit of the occasion, 
some News Years resolutions and propos- 
als were made that night 

Richard and Colleen 
Henry: “Be prosperous for 
community and continue to 
survive.” “Hope the best for 
kids.” 

Jessie Jimmie: “Find 
happiness.” 

Arnie Garcia: “Like to 
have Dad around for another 
year.” 

Barbara Sisneros: “Meet 
new people. Stay healthy. Have 
happiness with all of family 
and friends. Find a different 
happiness with a male compan- 
ion.” 

Lila Henry: “Loose 
weight and get pregnant.” 

Susie-Q Henry: “Learn 
to drive and get a license. Keep 
my place clean ‘cause dad 
(Bobby Henry) says it looks 
like it has been hit by tornado.” 



Bobby Henry, grand-daughter watch balloon. 


Joanie Henry: “Stay on top of 
paying bills and keep in shape.” 

Carol Forret: “Loose 20 pounds 
and watch how I talk in front of the kids, 
especially while driving.” 

Amamda Sisneros: “Would like 
health, happiness, and success.” 

Jamie Henry: “Get rich.” 

Bobby Henry: “Would like 
everyone to get together and see each 
other more often. Meet more friends like 
old times. Like to see moms and dads be 
stronger and talk more to kids and keep 
the language going. Remember kids come 
first and hope they don’t change too 
much.” 
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1999 Christmas Parties 

Photos by: Mark Madrid, Libby Blake, Elrod Bowers and Ernie Tiger 
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Phish At Big Cypress 


80,000 Music Fans Create 
Swampload Of Humanity 


By Peter B. Gallagher 

BIG CYPRESS — There were 
more people than alligators in the Big 
Cypress Swamp on New Year’s Eve 2000. 

The gators, who 
share this world with a 
few Seminole Indians, 
panthers, bears and hogs 
had no choice but to hun- 
ker down in their murky 
bunkers, and wait out the 
disturbance. 

Perhaps, a weird 
primal new age urge, a rock 
and roll version of the mys- 
tery which inspires a sea turtle 
to return to its birth beach, hypno- 
tized a swampload of humanity to 
forego the glitz of Times Square for a 
cow pasture on the remote Big Cypress 
Seminole Indian Reservation — where 
Y2K was not allowed, the cow patties 
covered the fire ants and a band called 
Phish was holding a party. 

These humans - Phish music 


fans — poured into South Florida from all 
over the world, in a parade so large and 
bizarre the great superhighways couldn’t 
handle the traffic. Imagine the transporta- 
tion engineer’s worst nightmare: 
Psychedelic gridlock. Dozens of free spir- 
its on skateboards rolling down high- 
speed Alligator Alley, dodging 
Frisbees and all manner of paisley 
colored vehicles, occa- 
sionally laying down in 
the passing lane to nap. 
Is this what Kerouac 
meant by “On The 
Road?” 

Perhaps. “It 

was a living organism,” 
rationalized one Phish “phan” of a 
traffic jam that made 25 miles a 9-to- 
12 hour experience. “It stretched from the 
band to the campground to the highways 
to our homes far away. It was exhilarat- 
ing.” Dave Barry did not - and could not 
— make this up. 

In fact, the events of those last 
few days of December and the 
first hours of January were 
reported all over the world. The 
Big Cypress Seminole Indian 
Reservation is now a household 
name to hundreds of thousands 
of people who are still talking 
about this show on the Internet 
and in the pages of music mag- 
azines across the globe. Phish 
NYE 2000 was the official 
name for the largest rock con- 
cert in Florida history. But, for 
goodness sakes, this was more 
than just a simple rock concert. 

It was 80,000 people 
(some say it was more than 
1 00,000) who paid anywhere 
from $150 to $250 for a ticket, 
hiked to South Florida, with- 
stood the traffic jams, navigated 
the curves and road kill of 
Snake Road, made it through a 
giant toll booth and joined a 
campground that for three days 
was the tenth largest city in 
Florida. 

How did this effect the 
Seminoles, about 500 of whom 



The classic psychedelic VW micro bus experience. 



Taylor Crothers 


live way out here? The Big Cypress 
Campground was closed to the public for 
more than a month. Billie Swamp Safari 
and the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum were 
closed for a week. Phish employees - 
more than 1 ,000 - took up every available 
campsite or chickee for rent. If you 
weren’t a Tribal member or employee or 
didn’t have an airtight story about hauling 
cane to Miami, you couldn’t enter the 
reservation from the north. 

Much effort was made to limit 
the concert’s impact on the tiny Seminole 
community. It worked. At the peak of the 
concert, at 11:30 p.m. on New Year’s Eve, 
while Father Time was pedaling the hands 
around a giant clock on stage, a reserva- 
tion dog lay down to sleep in the middle 


of peaceful Snake Road. The little stores 
on the rez had less business than usual. 

The action was all on Jack 
Motlow’s pasture, a half-mile south of 
town. What did people do in the pasture? 
They shopped at a general store, mailed 
postcards from a post office, asked for 
band-aids at a hospital, ate at an Italian 
restaurant, and listened to an FM radio 
station - all of which existed for only 
three days. 

They stared at giant paper 
airplanes stuck in the canopy of a tall 
oak and walked a wide boardwalk, 
past the fa?ade of a fake downtown, 
around a swampy lagoon where a 
crazy missle had crashlanded, then 
entered a real cypress dome, where 


throbbing bongos and shadowy move- 
ments of wild dance was an infrared 
Fellini movie on the mind. 

They painted clothing on naked 
bodies, ingested all manner of herbs, hot 
tea and hallucinogens, and made all sorts 
of love in cars, tents, fields and the little 
palmetto thatch shelter pods scattered 
about the scene. They rode on two giant 
Ferris wheels, a giant sun dial and a hot 
air balloon, dropped memorabilia into a 

See PHISH, page 5 


Photos along the bottom of pages 2-7 
connect to form a panorama by 
Robert Kippenberger. 



(L-R) Phish bassist Mike Gordon, Phish drummer Jon Fishman, John McEuen, Raiford Starke, Phish guitarist Trey Anastasio, 
Seminole Chief Jim Billie, and Phish keyboardist Page McConnell take a break from a rehearsal before the show. 
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e-mail From Phish Fans 


Chief Billie: 

I just wanted to say, thank you so, so 
so, so much for the greatest weekend of my 
life. Every Phish Phan is more than grateful for 
the beautiful wonderful land you let us use. I 
greatly appreciate all of the effort you and your 
people put into it and the great spirit all of you 
showed during a very stressful situation. This 
was my first large Phish show (12th overall) 
and I couldn’t imagine it ever being in a better 
place than Big Cypress. It meant so much to 
the 80,000 of us there. Thanks again: 

Andy Shonebarger 
amshonebarge@email.bsu.edu 

Hey Chief Jim Billie! 

Just wanted to give you a big shout 
out from some kids up in Indiana! THANK 
YOU SO VERY MUCH! ! ! ! Never before and 
never again have we experienced so many 
happy faces and good vibes. It 
wouldn’t have been possible 
without your help! The land was 
beautiful, we all tried very hard 
to keep it that way. I hope all 
turned out well. Thank you again, 
and bless you and your Phamily. 

Ben and company 
BenFerguson@aol.com 

Hi Chief! 

Thanks soooo much for 
the venue and your songs. I really 
felt like you liked us, and that we 
were welcome at Big Cypress. 

Not all venues are like that. You 
are a wonderful person, and put 
off some powerfully good energy. 

Very sincerely, 

Jessica Cooper 
j essicc@clemson.edu 


Chief Billie: 

I’d like to take this opportunity to 
thank you and everyone else that made the 
Phish millennium celebration possible. It was 
the best time of my life. I don’t know what 
else I can really say other than that. Thank you 
Eric Thalhammer 

Chief Billie: 

Just a note to say thanks very much 
for you and your Tribe’s hospitality for the 
Phish New Year’s show. When you and yer 
boys got up and played with Phish I was 
blown away! ! I felt so welcome to be there, I 
was almost in tears! Thanks for the time of my 
life. 

Duane Kelly 

New Brunswick, Canada 

freakout@fundy.net 



considering that I live in South 
Georgia. I’m fairly active on the 
Internet, and reading all the 
responses of kids going down was 
awe inspiring. People wanted to 
keep the place clean to ensure that 
Seminole land wouldn’t be scarred, 
not to mention that we wanted 
Phish to be invited back. I was 
proud of the way we, as a group, 
handled ourselves, but more so, I 
was incredibly proud to have been 
a part of the experience of Phish’s 
Millennium Party at Big Cypress. 

A big thank you to the Seminole 
people who welcomed us, gave us 
their land to use, and entertained 
us. And I’d really like to extend 
kudos to Chief Jim Billie. The man 
got up and performed in front of 
80,000 people, and 
was an excellent 
addition to the show. 

He obviously was 
having a good time 
on stage, and was an 
excellent performer 
to boot. I’m sure I speak for 
everyone who was at the magi- 
cal moment in time that was, 
without a doubt, the “party of 
the millennium.” Thanks to 
Chief Jim Billie and everyone 
else who made this event possi- 
ble. It is a memory I will always 
cherish. Sincerely, 

Patrick J. Marshall 
ciearerphish@yahoo.com 



COMMUNICATION: Florida State Museum wanted to save this message board as history. 


Chief Billie: 

I recently visited your 

reservation during the Phish NYE 2000 event. 

I wanted to find a way to show my personal 
gratitude for allowing such a large gathering of 
people to attend. This was my 3rd Phish show 
and my first trip to the Everglades proving 
most worthwhile. I have enjoyed learning 
about your culture as well as others present at 
the event, and I genuinely hope that you 
enjoyed it as well. I hope this happens once 
again. GUYUTE PHISH. 

Jenna Blanken 
Drayton, SC 
BathtubJen@aol.com 

Chief Billie: 

Thank you so much for your hospi- 
tality before, during and after New Year’s. 

Your reservation is beautiful. I hope to come 
back again soon. Peace and love. 

Matt Cawthon 
Springfield, 111. 
mckgng@aol.com 


A message of love written in the dust after a rainless weekend. 


Hello Chief Jim Billie: 

I am a phan of the group Phish. I 
wanted to express my endless thanks to you 
for allowing them to put on a show on your 
land. I was awestruck by the infinite beauty of 
the area. I had the time of my life and I hope 
to return to Big Cypress in the future to relive 
the experience. Thank you again! Happy New 
Years! 

Joseph A Abrams 

acapulcog@j uno.com 

Seminole Tribal members: 

This letter is to thank Chief Jim 
Billie and all the Seminoles who welcomed 
myself and 80,000 of my brothers and sisters 
on to their land for a four day festival that was 
one of the highlights of our lives. To celebrate 
the turning of the year 2000 with Phish was an 
experience I made sure I would not miss. The 
fact that it was in Florida was an added bonus, 


Chief Billie: 

My greatest thanks and 
praise goes out to Chief Jim 
Billie and the Seminole Tribe 
for letting us 
(being the Phish phamily) live 
one of the greatest experiences 
on some of the most beautiful 
land south of the Smokies that 
I’ve seen. I really hope that you 
(Chief Jim Billie) and the rest 
of the Tribe enjoyed having us 
as guests to your land, and if 
the environmental impact and 
the HUGE amount of people 
was not a problem, I really 
hope that you will invite us all 
back next year or sometime in 
the near future! Once again 
thank you! ! Peace and Love to 
all, 

Matt Schulz 
cowlsue@aol.com 


for the way it was treated, but please recognize 
that in comparison to many previous Phish 
events this was by far the cleanest. Others rec- 
ognized the sacredness of the surroundings and 
did a good job cleaning up. Not good enough, 
but I think that many did their part and then so. 
Thank-you again. 

Chris Delray 
F otovult@aol.com 

Chief Billie: 

Just wanted to say thanx for the best 
New Years ever. 

Nick Brown 
simonie@gateway.net 
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GOING POSTAL: Jack Motlow’s Cattle Pasture, Big Cypress, Florida, 33430, U.S.A. 


Chief Billie: 

As a follower of Phish 
for over five years, I learned 
during my visit that I had 
more of a connection to your 
sacred land than I originally 
thought. See I am a New 
Yorker, but my father was 
bom in Florida, as was his mother. She was 
bom in the northern part of the state, where 
her mother settled from Europe. Apparently 
there is an island located off the coast of 
Florida/Georgia, named after my great 
grandfather. This island eludes most maps, 
according to my grandmother (Delray), and 
its name eludes me, but she recounted her 
mother’s time there and indeed some Indian 
blood was brought into our bloodstream. 
Blood that I am proud to possess. She said 
& that she wasn’t sure of a specific tribe, be it 
■§> Seminole or not, but nonetheless it is there. 
^ It was not until after the fact that I spoke 
^ with her and told her of the concert that she 
2 brought this up to me, and I was pretty hen- 
's ored to say the least. I wanted to say thank- 
^ you, my brother, for opening your home to 
us. I would also like to say that I am sorry 
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Each car passed through this remote toll booth enroute to the concert. 


almost an epiphany. The songs that Chief Jim 
Billie played with Phish are some of the most 
memorable jams I have heard on the tours I 
have been on. I hadn’t known that he was such 
a great musician. (The Chief ). From my spirit 
to yours I would again like to thank you for 
what went on. If there are any audio recordings 
of some more songs I would like to know. 
Thank you for all of your time! ONE LOVE! 
ONE WORLD! and again thank you. 
Graciously and thankfully, 

Robert A. Bennett 
Seminole, FL 
Way2TaLL66@aol.com 

Chief Billie’s music can be heard and pur- 
chased from the Tribal 
Internet marketplace at 
www. sem inoletribe. com 


Dear Chief Jim Billie: 

Thank you sir, 
very, very much for 
allowing Phish and their 
phans to visit your lands. 
I appreciate you for let- 
ting this go on. Your 
lands were very beauti- 
ful. It was my first time 
in Florida and I loved 
every minute of it. 

Thank you, thank you, 
thank you. 
LLDarko@aol.com 

Chief: 

Thank you for 
welcoming the Phish 
community on your 
land. It was an unforget- 
table experience. 

Thanks. 

Steve Shaw 

scsl76@psu.edu 


To all Indians at Big Cypress: 

Hola, aloha, como esta, hello, che 
hun ta mo. I am an artist, and I live in 
Seminole, Florida. I was recently at the Phish 
concert for 2000 and from the deepest reaches 
of my soul I would like to show my apprecia- 
tion and utmost gratitude for the use of your 
land. I had the most memorable moments of 
my life in your beautiful reservation. It’s so 
beautiful to see untouched land and such hon- 
est hearts. For your land to be loaned to Phish 
and my friends and phriends worldwide was 
the most amazing thing I have ever witnessed 
in my life. What more could you ask for than 
to spend a beautiful weekend in a beautiful 
environment? I used to work with the Sierra 
Club canvassing throughout Tampa Bay for the 
passing of Amendments 1, 2, 3, and 4. To 
finally see this land, and see its true purity was 


Chief Billie: 

I just wanted to say thank you, thank 
you, thank you for hosting Phish’s New Years 
Eve Bash. My friends and I had a wonderful 
time. The beautiful land that we were on com- 
pliment the magical music just right. I couldn’t 
think of a better place to have it. Sometimes I 
had to just stop what I was doing and take in 
what was really going on — 80,000 people out 
in the middle of nowhere, listening to some 
great music, living without too many modem 
amenities, and all smiling and having a good 
time and being nice to one another. That’s how 
everyday life should be — happy. 

I just wish some of the harsh critics 
could have really experienced what the rest of 
us did, instead of focusing on only small 

See E-MAIL, page 3 
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campground. We hope this turns into a tradi- 
tion! Peace, 

Brian and Amber Hobbins, 
Gretchen Dambaugh, 

Jason O’Leary, Amanda, Josh, 
Bret Hobbins, and Rick Knox 
ROSSETAP@home.com 


Chief Billie: 

It was so very 
gracious of you to allow 
us to use your land for 
such a wonderful occa- 
sion as NYE 2000. Words 
cannot express the joy I 
felt being on your beauti- 
ful land. May the New 
Year bring you unlimited 
peace and happiness. 
Thank you so very much. 
Peace. 

Chris Lawson 
PhishCAL@aol.com 


Chief: 

My family and I 
are dedicated Native 
Americans and work in 
the Silicon Valley in 
California. I spent four 
great years in the United 
States Coast Guard. I’ve 
spent four long days 
walking in the desert 
without food knowing 
only good water and bad 
water. What this is all 
leading to is, I just want- 
ed to say that I have had 
some spiritual moments in 
my life and have lost and 
found myself many times. 

But, when I stepped foot 
on Big Cypress, I knew 
that I was in for some- 
thing different. Never 
before have I been so 
touched and so full of 
life. Forever, I will be 
dreaming of the beautiful 
sunsets, the oaks and 
palms with the fog slowly 
dancing through the air. 

Heck, I’ll even miss the 

morning dew. Honestly, just writing this note is 
bringing tears to my eyes. I’ll never forget you 
on stage welcoming us. That was touching for 
me, and I’ll never forget the good vibes and 
happy faces wherever I looked. In the four 
days I spent at Big Cypress I realized who I 
was and who I want to 
be, and I can’t say I’ve 
learned that anywhere 
else. It happened in 
Seminole land. I will 
always secure a special 
cove in my heart where I 
will store all of these 
great memories and 
those sweet tears of joy. 
Someday, I hope to meet 
you, look you straight in 
the eyes, stand tall, 
shake firm, and throw 
you a giant hug of 
thanks. 

Paul Segura 
apache@seegosoft.com 


The campground covered nearly 500 acres and, for three days, was the 10th largest city in Florida. 


Chief Jim Billie and 
Seminole Tribe: 

I am writing this 
in thanks for the won- 
derful experience I had 
2 at Big Cypress. Your 
| land is beautiful and you 
Q are very generous people 
§ for sharing it with us. It 
§ was the most exciting 
Q and beautiful experience 
I have yet encountered. 
Driving 23 hours from 
Iowa and waiting in traf- 
fic 1 1 hours was very much worth the journey. 

I hope we didn’t cause anyone too much stress 
or leave too much garbage or cause any dam- 
age to your land. This was a wonderful place 
to have such a gathering for the Y2K. 

Every other Phish show I’ve experi- 


Hey Chief: 

THANK YOU more than 
you can ever imagine for allowing 
us to assemble on your land. I had 
the time of my life. I hope the 
masses didn’t cause too many 
problems! Hope to do this again in 
the future. And I was quite 
impressed by your performance 
with Phish - and your comment on 
enjoying the sunset.. Some people 
forget. THANKS AGAIN! ! ! 

Becky Story 
rstory@cc.cumber.edu 


care and have peace from a phriend, phan, and 
recent lover of alligators. 

Susan Flynn 
sflynn2@earthlink.net 

Chief Jim Billie: 

Thank you so much for your hospi- 
tality and that of the Seminole Indians during 
Phish NYE2000. Words can’t express the time 
that was had by all who attended. Thank you 
for allowing us to walk upon such a beautiful 
place and spend time with beautiful people. 

It was truly the most amazing thing 
that I have ever been a part of. 

Seeing you on stage and meeting 
members of the Seminole Indian 
community as we trekked the 
campsite made me feel that much 
more welcome. 

PS. I work for a small 
school in NC called Davidson 
College. John McEuen used to 
perform there years ago. If you 
see him, ask if he remembers. 

Allen Clark 
fiji@bellsouth.net 


Chief Billie: 

I would just like to take this opportu- 
nity to give a big thanks to you for permitting 
us to use your land during New Year’s Eve. I 
had more fun on the reservation that I ever had 
in my life. Thank you for letting Phish come 
and play there. Hopefully we will visit you 
again for future shows. Chief Billie really 
knows how to rock! 

Laura Fuller 

Jupiter 

Rents420@aol.com 


Chief Billie: 

I would like to take a 
moment to thank everyone 
involved with the New Year’s 
concert at Big Cypress. My 
boyfriend, Matt and I had such a 
wonderful experience at Big I 
Cypress. Not only did we witness - 
an exciting two days of music, 

but we were exposed to beautiful . , , . . . , . , ^ 

scenery and gracious hospitality. Dirt ' Bill” is brought to Phish concerts by a Colorado fan. 

Thank you, thank you, thank you 
for making our New Year’s cele- 
bration one we won’t soon forget. 

Melinda Cummings Hey Chief: 

Melinda_Cummings@kiawahisland.com I just wanted to express my gratitude 

for the NYE Phish show. I had the time of my 


Dear Chief Billie: 

I just wanted to write a let- 
ter of thanks to you and your Tribe. 
This past New Year’s event at Big 
Cypress was the best run, nicest 
venue I have ever seen a band in. 
(This includes over 120 Grateful 
Dead shows, and over 40 Phish 
shows). The hospitality you and your Tribe 
showed by hosting this event is greatly appre- 
ciated to those of us fans of the Phish commu- 
nity. Again thank you so much. 

James R Kaserman 
Charlotte, NC 
guy ut e3 @p r odigy. n et 

Chief: 

Thank you for allowing us into your 
home and onto your land. I think I speak for 
the majority when I say we had an absolutely 
amazing time in the Everglades. I hope we did 
not intrude upon your people or 
land too much during our stay. 
Most of us are very aware of these 
issues, and apologize for those 
who weren’t. Peace and Blessings 
Jeffrey T. Tansley 
pyite@prodigy.net 


Chief Jim Billie: 

I just wanted to take a 
moment to thank you on behalf of 
myself and my 20 friends who 
made the trip to your reservation 
from Cincinnati, Ohio for your 
hospitality. We all had the time of 
our lives and it is an experience 
none of us will ever forget. I can’t 
think of a better way to have spent 
the final New Year’s Eve of the 
century than in such a beautiful 
place with such beautiful people. 
You have probably received thou- 
sands of e-mails like this one, so I 
will wrap this up and not take any 
more of your time. Just one more 
HUGE thank you! ! ! ! A deeply 
appreciative Phish fan, 

Jenni Clark 
Cincinnati, OH 
Jenrclark@aol.com 


See E-MAIL, page 4 


enced has been shadowed by too many cops 
trying to reach an evening quota, leaving 
everyone feeling, overall, more unsafe than if 
there weren’t any police at all. I greatly appre- 
ciate the trust you put in us as visitors on your 
land. I felt completely comfortable and safe 
with the level of security provided. I can only 
dream of being able to relive this awesome 
experience. Once again, THANK YOU!! Take 


Chief Billie: 

Just wanted to write and say thank 
you for allowing such a big event on your 
land. I had a great time along with all of my 
friends and greatly appreciate your generosity. 
Sincerely, 

Kelly Bumpus 
Syracuse, NY 
Kmbumpus@aol.com 


aspects of the concert which society views as 
bad and weird. Just because “society” thinks 
something, doesn’t mean it is right. Remember 
slaves and driving American Indians off their 
land! ! 

Thank you again for taking a chance 
on us. I hope we didn’t leave too much of a 
mess and I apologize for the ones who forgot 
to pick up after themselves. 

P.S. The nine hour traffic jam was 
totally worth it. I got some cool pictures of my 
boyfriend lying down in the middle of 
Alligator Alley. When am I going to get that 
opportunity again? It’s all in how you look at 
things. 

Vickie Grassman 
Boca Raton 
vdgrassman@lvp.com 


Some fans brought their own phish . . . er fish to the show. 


Chief Billie: 

Thank you for sharing your reserva- 
tion with the Phans of Phish. The experience 
changed our lives forever. I was able to see 
good all around us, from the interstate to the 


life and I really mean that. I have never been 
in such a gorgeous environment with such 
amazing people and I just wanted to thank you 
and I would like to go ahead and request that 
we do it all again next year. Your Phriend, 
Jordan Reed 
FUDONICU@aol.com 


Dear Chief Jim Billie: 

Without taking up all of 
your time, I would like to extend 
my deepest most heartfelt thanks to 
all of the Seminole Tribe members 
for making my NYE 2000 the best 
ever. I could go on forever with all 
the stories I took away from that 
weekend, but I will just say that the 
energy of that beautiful land was 
what made the difference. I’m sure 
you don’t have time to read all of 
the e-mails you are getting so I just 
wanted to let you know what a 
great thing you and your people did 
for us! 

You will forever be in our 
hearts as one of our Phellow Phans 
and we hope to see you again! 

Love, 

Marc D. Phrom 
MDPDAZED@cs.com 


Chief Billie: 

I just wanted to drop a line to you 
guys and say thanks for letting Phish play at 
Big Cypress for New Year’s. I had more fun 
down there than I have ever had in my life. 
Thanks again. 

Will Mcgehee 
Weekapaug3@aol.com 


More than 80,000 attended the show. 
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Lesley Billie (Mrs. Chief Billie) delighted fans by selling copies of Seminole Tribune. 


e-mail 

Continued from page 3 


Chief: 

Thanks to you and your Tribe for 
your outstretched hands and welcoming spirit 
from all the Phish Phans in Massachusetts. 
PEACE. 

Charles Fields 
Oxford, MA 

fields.charles@worldnet.att.net 
Chief Billie: 

Thank you so much for your hospi- 
tality and beautiful land on which the Phish 
concert took place. I really enjoyed your 
songs. This truly was the time of my life. 
Thank you so very much. PS. I live in Tampa 
and will definitely go to your reservation up 
here! 

Peter Malessa 

pmalessl@tampabay.rr.com 

To whom it may concern: 

Well, one of my friends sent me this 
e-mail address and said it was for the Indian 
chief at Big Cypress. I hope it is. I just wanted 
to thank you for allowing Phish to use your 
land for the recent New Year’s Eve concert. I 
drove down with three of my friends from 
New York State and we all had the best time 
there. The land and scenery were beautiful, the 
concert was amazing and the weather was so 
much better than the freezing temperatures that 
I am used to up here. I just wanted to thank 
you for making my New Year’s 2000 the best 
that it could have been and exposing me to an 
area as breathtaking as the Florida Everglades. 

I really can’t thank you enough for making the 
event possible. The joy I experienced there 
will be something that I fondly remember for a 
long time... 

Meredith Streeter 

Chief Billie: 

I just wanted to say thank you for 
allowing us to ring in the new millennium in 
the beautiful surroundings of Big Cypress. It 
was a momentus event for the entire Phish 
community. Thank you all for setting such an 
inviting atmosphere. I also wanted to take this 
chance to apologize for all the garbage that 
was left behind. Some of us worked very hard 
to try to leave your land as pristine as we 
found it, but many did not do their part. I sin- 
cerely hope that our community did not leave 
any permanent environmental damage or nega- 
tive feelings amongst your Tribe. 

Matt Geary 
Clayton , NC 
phreedom@aol.com 

Chief Billie (and the rest of the Seminoles): 

Thank you so much for letting us use 
your land so that we could all share together in 
the most wonderful experience of my lifetime. 

I am glad that we could share this celebration 
with you. Happy New Year. A satisfied phan. 
Melissa Postolowski 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
postom@rpi.edu 


Chief Billie: 

Just a quick note to say thanks for 
having us and 80,000 others to your beautiful 
reservation for the greatest New Year’s Eve 
celebration ever. I have heard nothing but stel- 
lar comments about the people, the land, and 
the treatment we were all given. 

I hope we did not leave too big a 
mess behind. Most of us tried to take care of 
your land, but there are always the bad seeds. I 
took some of the most beautiful sunset pictures 
I have ever seen while there. You are very 
lucky to live in such a beautiful place. 

Thank you again, and I hope we can 
do it once more some time. With sincere 
appreciation, 

Jim C. and Tim C. 
NrlyNrml@aol.com 

Dear Chief Jim Billie and the whole Tribe: 

I just wanted to thank you all for pro- 
viding the site for the most amazing concert 
experience I’ve ever had. We all enjoyed your 
songs and the place was beautiful. Other than 
the traffic, everything was a hugely wonderful 
event which I’ll remember forever! 

Todd Miller 

Good Time Entertainment 
Boulder, CO 

goodtimetodd@earthlink.net 

Che hun ta mo to Chief Jim Billie and the 
entire Seminole Tribe: 

Thank you, thank you, thank you, for 
one of the most memorable moments of my 
life. New Years 2000 weekend will be indeli- 
bly etched in my memory forever. You made it 
all possible with your gracious generosity and 
cooperation. I am more grateful than words 
can express. Peace and love to you and yours 
in the coming years and again, my heartfelt 
thanks. 

Dale McGinnis 
squamish@mindspring.com 

Chief Billie: 

I just wanted to thank the Seminoles 
for their gracious hosting of the Phish show. 
Thank you very much. 

Chris Barbieri 
Atlantic Highlands, NJ 
MBQuartRF@aol.com 

Mr. Chairman: 

To all concerned with regards to 
the planning of the Phish concert, I would 
just like to say it was well put together 
with all the control in place. 

Aside from the inconvenience 
for cattle owners, traffic and some indi- 
viduals that were not paying attention 
while on the road, and a few mishaps. 

The overall conduct of the concert goers 
was great. 

Lucille Jumper 
Tribal member 



CHE HUN TAMO: Chief Jim Billie, Raiford Starke, and John McEuen joined Phish onstage for a surprise appearance, 


Phish!!! Sho Naa Bisha 


I would like to say he tho pek cho shah to Mike, Trey, Jon and Page 
for treating me so well and allowing me to perform with them on the most 
magnificent show I have ever attended. Many, many sho naa bishas to the 
great fans of Phish who also treated us (the Seminole people) with great 
respect. I have never heard so many “thank you’s,” “excuse me’s” and 
“how are you doin’s” in my entire life. I couldn’t stand all that politeness 
and had to go home! 

I have had many concerts at our small rodeo arena which required 
my security to break up fights and take care of trouble, etc. But none of 
this occurred with the Phish people, even though there were many thou- 
sands more at the Phish concert than at any of our other musical events. 

To the band Phish, the Seminoles say sho naa bish. We will remem- 
ber you and hope that you will remember us. Sho naa bisha to all the 
Phish fans wherever you may be on this earth. Thank you for the many 
letters and e-mails. I enjoyed reading all of them. 



Giant Jumbotron screens helped fans watch the show from a mile away. 


Mike Gordon of Phish keeps rhythm for Chief. 
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Phish 

Continued from page 1 


time capsule, buried and dug for archaeological sur- 
prises, climbed atop pyramids of ice, and tacked let- 
ters on a message board so elaborate the Florida State 
Museum wanted it for its collection. 

They fawned over the arts and crafts of the 
Seminoles, in the booths manned by Nancy Motlow 


SWAMP BOARDWALK: Just another day in paradise. 


and Connie Gowen, and listened peacefully while 
Sonny Nevaquaya serenaded with his magic flutes. 
“Oh they were the nicest people I have ever met,” 
said Connie, who claims she is now a Phish fan. 
“Very polite. Very respectful. The best people I have 
ever seen at a show. The music was very nice, also.” 

These were people who drank several hun- 
dred thousand dollars worth of beer, much of it 


strange local brews from the Burlington, VT area, 
yet caused practically no trouble. Human kind. The 
politically correct mob. 

“One of our biggest problems, and it real- 
ly wasn’t a problem, were the people who kept 
wanting to hug our officers,” said Seminole police 
chief Tom Hernan. “We’ve never experienced 
such overwhelming love and respect.” 

In the Phantasy world where the minds of 
the Phish fans like to linger, Tom Hernan is the 
perfect police chief. He 
wore a tye-dye T-shirt 
instead of a uniform and 
his officers wrote no 
speeding tickets to people 
with “I Love Phish” or “I 
Need Nuggets” in the dust 
covering their vehicles. 

Without pushing 
or shoving — oh, maybe a 
polite mosh or two - these 
people crowded together 
into a 26-acre concert 
venue to watch the four 
members of Phish play | 

more than 14 hours of 2 

music from a seven- story w 
stage (repeating but a sin- 
gle song - J.J. Cale’s 
“After Midnight” — over 
two days). They watched 
at sunset on the first day 
(Dec. 30) when Seminole 
Chief Jim Billie joined Phish 
on stage to sing “Big Alligator” and “Che Hun Ta 
Mo.” 

“I felt like I was looking out at the ocean,” 
said Chief Billie, who rehearsed with the band earlier 
in the afternoon in a semi-trailer. “All of those heads 
bobbing as far as the eye 

could see.” 

They partied as 
the century 
began to end . . . 
in the peculiar 
Phish fashion 
where Homer 
Simpson meets 
Star Trek. First a 
huge boat soared 
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One of our biggest problems, 
. . . were the people who kept 
wanting to hug our officers. 

— Police Chief Tom Hernan 


5 above the audience then exploded into a 
S giant hot dog (with the four band members 
« astride the phrankfurter) They watched 
§ Trey, Jon, Mike and Page feed “meat 
* sticks” to an exhausted Father Time, then 
grab their instruments and play Auld Lang 
Syne while fireworks pressed the gators 
even deeper into the muck. 


The show began just before sunset on Dec. 30 when drummer Jon Fishman (dress) appeared on stage. 

The drummer wore a dress that 
brought Bam Bam Flintstone to mind. He 
put a live vaccuum cleaner hose in his 
mouth and made sounds for a song. The 
crowd stood and cheered while the band 
played a seven hour and 45-minute set, 
screamed “cheesecake” at the ABC TV 
cameras when Peter 
Jennings introduced the 
scene to the world at 3 
a.m., then collapsed in 
holy glee when the sun 
rose on a new century 
and the familiar strains 
of the Beatles “Here 
Comes The Sun,” fol- 
lowed by the “Velvet 
Meatstick” — the band’s final 




Sea” and 
two offerings to NYE2000. 

Slowly, this battalion of swamp 
hair, collapsed energy and chronic smiles 
retreated back to the camping pasture. 

Many stayed a whole extra day before 
leaving, basking in the warm afterglow. A 
whole bunch of people had no way to get 
See PHISH, page 7 


Tall persons stand in front of Phish time capsule. 


STRANDED IN BIG CYPRESS: Would you give him a ride? 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DIG: Some buried; some dug up; all in fun. 


Connie Gowen spent three days selling crafts in Phish land. 
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The Price of Phame 




S o here I am Raiford Starke, standing on a gigantic 
stage looking out over the ocean ... an ocean of 
Phish-heads. I do what only years of experience as a 
jssional guitar picker could have taught me to do: I do 
a quick head count — I count about 81,586 with dozens 
more pouring in by the minute - and I read the crowd. You 
see folks, in the music business, how you read a crowd can 
mean the difference between The Starkansaw Tribune clas- 
sifieds . . . and the cover of the Rolling Stone. 

This crowd was not 
easy to read. They seemed 
deliriously happy to be 
standing in a cattle pasture. 

A few of them seemed 
stoned. Someone was throw- 
ing a plastic alligator in the 
air. I counted 44,329 natives 
of Vermont. I turned to con- 
sult with my drummer, Jon 
Fishman. But he was wear- 
ing a dress. Page McConnell 
was already sitting behind 
the keyboards, Mike Gordon 
was thumping his bass. My 
old classmate from 
Starkansaw Elementary, Trey 
Anastasio, slung his Paul 
Languedoc custom guitar 
over a shoulder and whis- 
pered in my ear: “Uh, 

Raiford, who are these peo- 
ple?” 

He pointed toward a 
tall guy with white hair hold- 
ing a banjo and a short guy 
in an Indian jacket. I told 
him the banjo man was John 
McEuen, “You know, the 
String Wizard,” I said and Trey nodded, smiling from ear to 
ear. “The other guy’s Chief Jim Billie. This is his reserva- 
tion.” 

Before I had a chance to hit the first chords to 
“Stockbroker Took My Girl,” the Chief grabbed the micro- 
phone and yelled: “Che han ta mo!” I was shocked when 
the crowd roared back an exuberant “Ah-he-thosh-chah!” 

A panic shot through me like a meatstick on fire. I 
had read the crowd wrong. I figured people who painted 
their bodies and craved Ben and Jerry’s ice cream were def- 
initely a Raiford Starke type of crowd. But this was a Jim 
Billie audience. I could hear them screaming “Hul pa te 
chobee,” “Coo-wah-chobee,” “Okeechobee.” 

“What should we do, Raiford?” Trey asked. “The 


pq 


Phish jams with Starke and Chief Billie before the show. 


only Indian song we know is Quinn the Eskimo!” 

“Just follow me, man,” I bluffed like a minor 
searching for a nugget. I started a bluesy, Santana-influ- 
enced riff and nodded at the Chief. The crowd roared when 
he began singing “The Native Greeting Song.” . 

When it came time for the first lead break, I fig- 
ured I’d scare of Trey a little, and so I take my red Gibson 
Firebird guitar and cut me a righteous 12-bar slice of the 
blues. But, I could hear Trey lightly playing a perfect har- 
mony with me. “The kid is 
good,” I thought, remember- 
ing the red-headed youngster 
I taught to play “After 
Midnight” on the ukelele 
when we skipped school in 
the fourth grade. 

On Trey’s break, he 
dug way down deep into the 
aquifer and carved out a 
series of phrases that can only 
be described as Trey-men- 
dous! The crowd roared and 
for a moment I forgot that the 
Raiford Starke portion of the 
Phish NYE 2000 concert had, 
well, kind of disappeared. 

When the Chief fin- 
ished I figured I’d take it 
upon myself to do a brief 
dronic swampadelic “Prelude 
in A Modal” intro to my hit 
song, “Girl From 
Immokalee,” but durned if 
Chief Billie didn’t start talk- 
ing on the microphone again. 
He thanked the crowd for vis- 
iting Big Cypress, then began 
a poem in his signature 

booming baritone: 

“Big alligator is mysterious. Big alligator is 
amphibious. Big alligator he’s dangerous. But with a big 
alligator you can be prosperous ...” Mike slapped the bass, 
Page hit the piano, Jon walloped the drum and Trey brought 
the A Modal up to country and the Chief sang his slightly 
precautionary tale about alligator hunting and the entrepre- 
neurial spirit. 

The audience sang along on the chorus: “Hul-pah- 
te cho-bee nock-sho-nitch kee-kah ...” I was amazed. Who 
would have guessed that Phish phans could speak 
Seminole? And here I had spent $4,000 making flyers with 
the words to my songs and passing them out to the crowd. 

Oh well, after the third chorus, I decided to make 
my mark. Trey politely stepped back and I jumped right 
into the viewfinder of that Jumbotron camera, grabbed hold 
of that ‘Bird’s neck and choked out the most tortured 
Skynyrd meets Godzilla six-string freak-out I could muster. 
The crowd went bonkers. After all those years playing blues 
bars and barbecues, I was famous! 

I heard Trey exclaim as I walked out of sight: “ . . . 
that was our friend Raiford Starke on the guitar.” 

Suddenly the women in the crowd began chanting. 
Rai Phord. Rai Phord. Rai Phord. Through the haze of the 
sunset fog, I could imagine the arms of hundreds of female 
Phish fans reaching out for me. Then one voice cut through 
the cacophony. Sarah McCulloch, youngest daughter of 
Swamp Apple Allison, who lives way out in these woods 
near a crossroads called McCulloch Slough. 

The prettiest gal in the swamp finally noticed me! 

I looked up to see where she was. The last thing I remem- 
ber was the voice of the Phish stage manager saying, “Hey 
Ray . . . like . . . look out!” . . and then falling backwards 
off the edge of the stage . . . 

So here I am, I don’t know who I am. Somebody 
in a white coat is asking how many meters there are in a 
three-story fall. I am in some sort of First Aid tent and a 
crowd of girls at the entrance are screaming Raiphord 
Starke at me. I ask the doctor if I really played in front of 
81,586 screaming people with a band named Phish. Doctor, 
am I famous now? 

“Ah-he-thosh-chah,” he replied. “Ah-he-thosh- 

chah.” 

— The music of Chief Jim Billie and Raiford Starke is 
available on the Internet at www.seminoletribe.com . 



FRIGHTENED SMILES: The stage exploded with fireworks at the stroke of midnight. 



PHRANKFUTRTER: The band rode a giant hot dog over the crowd on New Year’s Eve. 



GUITAR PEDALS: Not visible to the audience, this is the stage set-up for Trey Anastasio. 
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DRUM CIRCLE: Inside the cypress dome, drum beaters kept rhythm. 



Phish 

Continued from page 5 

home, save a scrawled sign and a tired 
thumb pointing to the 
north. Incredibly, a lot of 
trash was picked up and 
assembled into piles by 
the concert-goers who had 
respected the agrarian 
“sacredness” of the 
Seminole lands. 

“Phenomenal, 
and you can spell it with 
an F!” was how Dave 
Werlin, president of Great 
Northeast Productions 
described the three-day 
event. It was the biggest J 
show Werlin and his crew « 
ever put on; astoundingly, $ 
all the problems, all the « 
injuries, all the complaints | 
could be listed on the 
front page of a lettersized 
legal pad. 

“On behalf of the 
band and the entire Phish organization, I 
want to extend a warm thanks to Chief 
Jim Billie and the Seminole Tribe for 


helping us put on the most memorable 
event in the band’s history,” said John 
Paluska, manager of the band. It was 
Paluska who stared down at Jack 
Motlow’s pasture from a helicopter 


months before and was struck with a 
vision way beyond cows and cattle 


egrets.. 

“The site was beautiful, the 
weather was perfect and almost everyone 
was still standing when the sun rose on 
the new millennium! Thanks to the 
Seminoles for being such 
wonderful hosts.” 

Before the vultures had 
a chance to circle over the 
land soaked with beer, a 
Florida Highway Patrolman 
told the Naples Daily News 
that the Seminoles had signed 
a four year contract with 
Phish. Not true, say all the 
important people, including 
Werlin, who allowed “I cer- 
tainly think (another show) 
will be considered.” 

In the end, everything 
was removed from the pas- 
tures, except for the shell 
roads put in by Mondo Tiger’s 
crew. Jack’s cows are back 
lowing in the winter heat, 
savoring a little different bou- 
quet from their normal grass. 
And some guy wants to talk 
to Chief Billie about putting 
on the World Pumpkin Chucking contest 
“right there where Phish was!” 


POLICE BUSINESS: Chief Tom Hernan 


(center) talks to troops. 



PHISH FEAST: Page, Trey, Mike and Jon bring “meat sticks” to tired Father Time. 



SPARKLER: When one burns down to his fingers, he just lights another. How about a quick game of Rock, Rock, Pepple? Hands in full view. Girl on right goes first. 













BUTTERFLYS ARE FREE: On a wing and a tattoo, 



SHELTER FROM THE NORM: Aliens left these pods. 



CONVERSATION: It’s not so much the silver skin, as it is his shoes. PEACE ON EARTH: The Seminole Blues Brothers make surprise appearance. 



AULD LANG SIGN: Among the many ways Phish fans celebrated New Years, these four chose strategic day-glow paint and a blush of inhibition. 



(Above) The Homer Simpson rooting section. (Below) The first sunrise of the new century marks the end of Phish NYE 2000. PURPLE PHISH: Illuminated guitarist Trey Anastasio goes up the neck. 


Peter B. Gallagher 
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Welcome To The Tribal Fair! 


HOLLYWOOD - The Seminole Tribe 
of Florida welcomes American Indian dancers, 
performers and artisans from more than 100 
tribes across the Americas to the largest native 
event in South Florida - the 29th annual 
Seminole Tribal Fair, as always on the second 
weekend of February. 

This year’s program marks the first fair 
of the new millennium and a return of the tradi- 
tional competition American Indian powwow to 
a lineup of native fun and entertainment, Feb. 
10-13, at the Okalee Museum Tribal 
Fairgrounds, the northwest corner of State Road 
7 and Stirling Road on the Hollywood Seminole 
Indian Reservation. 

Tribal Fair director Buster Baxley 
offers a grand entertainment lineup for this 
year’s event which includes NAMMY Award 
Winner Chief Jim Billie, Mohawk funnyman 
Buddy Big Mountain, the Wyatt Earp 
Gunfighters wild west show, the Oklahoma City 
native blues machine Blackhawk Blues Band, 
the Aztec Fire Dancers from Mexico City and 
Seminole’s own favorite daughter, songstress 
Paula Bowers. 

The Tribal Fair will also feature, as 
always, two gang-bustin’ rodeos - The popular 
Bill Osceola All Indian Rodeo on Friday night 
and the sanctioned Professional Rodeo Cowboys 
Association (PRCA) Rodeo on Saturday and 
Sunday. 

Seminole culture will be on display 
with just about every Seminole craftsperson, 
artist and vendor in attendance, plus other true 
American Indians in a spectacular marketplace 
that stretches throughout the fairgrounds. Tribal 
members will also vie for cash prizes in a num- 

See FAIR, page 6 

* Native Visions. Native Voices " 

DNA Film Fest 
Opens Feb. 27 

ST. PETERSBURG “Native Visions, 
Native Voices,” an American Indian Film 
Festival sponsored by the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida and hosted by Eckerd College, will 
begin a week of premieres, screenings and stars, 
February 27, at Dendy McNair Auditorium as 
part of Discover Native America (DNA) on the 
college campus here. 

Native character actor Gary Farmer 
heads a sterling cast of film illuminates from the 
colorful and vibrant world of American Indian 
film at the week-long festival, now in its second 
year as part of the Seminole Tribe/Eckerd DNA 
activities. 

The Festival will run each day from 
Feb. 27th until Sunday afternoon, March 5 when 
Seminole Broadcasting Director Danny Jumper 
will screen his documentary short “Our Past Is 
Our Future” and the Dr. Patricia Wickman docu- 
mentary “Osceola’s Journey.” 

Elizabeth Weatherford, of the 
Smithsonian’s National Museum of The 
American Indian will kick off the event, Sunday 
Feb. 27 at 2 p.m. by screening five films from 
the Museum collection: “Spudwrench- 
Kahnawake Man,” Punalka: The Upper Biobio,” 
“Stolen Waters,” “Borders,” and “Backbone of 
the World.” 

Award-winning videographer Beverly 
Singer will be featured on Monday Feb. 28 
(7:30 p.m.). when she premieres her own film: 

See DNA page 15 

Discover Native 
America 2000 Events 

Feb. 18 — March 31 — Exhibit: Artist Noah 
Billie, St. Petersburg Museum of History, 727- 

894- 1052 

Feb. 25 - “Tribute To Noah Billie,” reception 
at St. Petersburg Museum, 6 p.m., 727-894-1052 
Feb. 25 — Chief Jim Billie in concert, 8:30 
p.m., Borders Books and Music, Tyrone 
Square Mall, St. Petersburg, 727-343-5534 
Feb. 27 — March 5 — “Native Visions, Native 
Voices” Film Festival, Eckerd College, 727- 
846-8297 

March 3 — Aztec Fire Dancers, “Get 
Downtown,” St. Petersburg, 5:30 p.m., 727- 

895- 0051 

March 4 — “American Indian Music Night,” 

9 p.m. Ferg’s Sports Bar, 1320 Central Ave. 

St. Petersburg, 717-822-4562 

March 4-5 -Powwow and Music Festival, 

Eckerd College, 10 a.m., 800-535-2228 



GRIP OF DANGER: His right hand firmly locked in the thrashing gator’s mouth, Seminole Chief Jim Billie 
fights for control. Final score: Alligator 1, Jim Billie -1. 

Gator Bites Off Chief Billie’s Finger 


By Colin Kenny and Peter B. Gallagher 

BIG CYPRESS - Seminole Chief Jim Billie 
gave the finger to a wild alligator, recently. 

The gator bit it off. 

Minus his right ring finger, and with a few 
lacerations on the remaining four digits, the colorful 
leader of Florida’s 2,600-member Seminole Tribe was 
released from Hollywood Memorial Regional Hospital, 
Feb. 2, after emergency surgery following a 
“wrestling” match with a seven-foot gator the day 
before. 

“I’m fine,” the 5 5 -year-old Billie said from 
his home on the Big Cypress reservation one hour west 
of Fort Lauderdale. “My heart is a good three feet or so 
from my fingers. I’ll be all right. 

“The gator did his job. He won again.” “Billie 
ordered that the gator be kept alive: “I want to honor 
that gator. With all the help they have given me, I 
guess (giving up a finger) is a small little payment . . . 
reminding me they can still dominate. Go gators!” 

Billie, a popular native singer/songwriter 
whose 1999 release on the SOAR label is titled 
“Alligator Tales,” has been wrestling gators for fun, 
food and profit since he was five years old and is 
known as one of the greatest alligator showmen in his- 
tory. Knee problems, compounded by the slap of a 
huge gator tail during an exhibition in Cocoa ten years 
ago, however, kept him out of the “pit” until 
Wednesday. 

Reconstructive surgery on his knees and the 
return of his strength and mobility gave him the confi- 
dence to try it again, said Billie: “I thought I’d go back 
in there and reinstate my manhood.” 

About 1 00 tourists witnessed the incident at 


Billie Swamp Safari, the Seminoles’ outback tourist 
attraction on Big Cypress. The horrifying scene was 
also caught live on three video cameras by a Canadian 
television crew in the area for a fishing show. Billie 
said his first mistake was bypassing Seminole tradition 
which says that one should seek permission from a 
member of the Snake clan before handling reptiles: 

“I know I should have listened to Betty Mae 
Jumper, Mary Bowers, Big Shot, Esther Gopher and 
the rest of the Snake Clan members,” said Billie. 

In the gator pit, which is actually a shallow 
pool filled with the saurian beasts, the Chairman made 
an impromptu appearance during a gator " demonstra- 
tion” show with Billie Swamp Safari guide Swamp 
Owl. Billie said his next mistake was leaping upon the 
back of the seven-footer. "I always tell my wrestlers 
never to mess with any gators that small. They bite 
hard and will start spinning fast,” said Billie, who used 
to specialize in wrestling large, freshly caught alliga- 
tors during his show days. 

While straddling the gator’s back, Billie 
pinned the reptile’s mouth down into the water with his 
left hand: ”1 thought I had enough (pressure) to keep 
the gator’s mouth closed.” He miscalculated, however, 
for when he reached over the front of the gator’s snout 
with his right hand to fully muzzle the beast, the jaws 
clamped down on all four fingers. 

Both started rolling in the water until Billie 
finally broke free. He held up his hand to show Swamp 
Owl that roughly two inches of the ring finger was 
missing, then clasped the hand into his shirt and 
walked away smiling while Swamp Owl continued the 
show. ’’The crowd thought it was all part of the show,” 

See FINGER, page 8 


Noah Billie Tribute Exhibit Set 

By Charles Flowers 

ST. PETERSBURG -A 

major retrospective exhibit of paintings 
by the late Seminole artist Noah Billie 
is being mounted at the St. Petersburg 
Museum of History here. Paintings are 
being curated and collected by staff of 
the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, including 
David Blackard and Polly Nordstrom. 

Mr. Billie, who died last 
month at 5 1 , left a legacy of art that 
some experts believe makes him the 
most significant painter in the history of 
the Seminole Tribe. 

“I think he’s the best we have 
produced,” said Billy L. Cypress, who 
is one of several Tribal members to pur- 
chase a painting from the artist when he 
was alive. While early Noah Billie 
works were sold in the $300-$500 
range, later works fetched upwards of 
$6,000 apiece. 

“There are other fine 
painters,” Cypress said. “But Noah 
had a large body of work, and a long productive period he is proud to have his museum - the third oldest in 
when he was able to support himself entirely by his art.” Florida - exhibit Mr. Billie’s works. 

St. Petersburg Museum director Sam Bond said See NOAH, page 14 



A favorite Noah Billie subject: traditional Seminole life. 


Coconut Creek 
Casino Opens 

By Dan McDonald 

COCONUT CREEK — Snipping a “ribbon” 
made out of a long roll of cash register paper, 
Chairman James E. Billie opened the doors of the 
Seminole Tribe’s Coconut Creek Casino, Feb. 7, then 
stepped aside as a crowd streamed into the newest 
Tribal gaming facility. 

The use of the cash register tape may be 
appropriate for what was called a “soft opening” of the 
first phase of the Casino. Before cutting the tape, the 
Chairman presented Sam Goldsmith, Mayor of this 
town of 42,000 people, a check for $62,841.53. 

That check represents the first monthly 
installment on the agreement worked out between City 
of Cocunut Creek and Tribal officials to cover the 
increased infrastructure expenses related to the Casino. 
The opening, which was made even while work con- 



Chairman Billie (R) hands first check to Mayor Sam 
Goldsmith. 


tinues on the property and grounds, ends nearly four 
years of legal wrangling. 

“This is a good day for the Tribe and we 
believe for the City of Coconut Creek,” Billie said as 
he stood aside as the first visitors - estimated at 1 ,000 
people - streamed into the 24,000-square-foot facility. 
“We think this will work out well for both the Tribe 

See CASINO, page 15 


Battle of Okeechobee 

New Development 
Threatens War Site 

■ Editorials: Page 2 

By Michael James 

OKEECHOBEE- The land where one of 
the most famous battles in American Indian history 
was fought is threatened with development. The 
blood-soaked earth of the Battle of Okeechobee, 
where the Seminole Indians fought off the U.S. 
Calvary, may someday be a 300-home subdivision 
called Rowland Estates. 

A proposal for this development ignited a 
flurry of complaints and a meeting was held at the 
Okeechobee County Civic Center, Jan. 12, to discuss 
the matter. Because the property in question is listed 
on the National Register of Historic Places, the 
Department of the Army, Jacksonville District Corps 
of Engineers Regulatory Division, Atlantic Permits 
Branch called the meeting to inform all interested par- 
ties - including the Seminole Tribe of Florida — of 
the proposed development. 

The objective of this face-to-face meeting, 
according to the Corps, was to discuss options that 
will allow the landowners to realize financial benefits 
from the property while retaining the site’s historical 
elements. Public Comments the public had already 
been solicited: 

“A significant portion of the project area is 
located within the Okeechobee Battlefield site,” wrote 
Bertil Heimer. The project was first placed on Public 
Notice on Aug. 1, 1996. According to Heimer, during 

See BATTLE, page 4 
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Vigilance For Native Sites 


*Mark Madrid 

Just about anyone who lives in Florida has probably 
noticed that this state is experiencing acceleration in development 
of new homes, shopping centers and roads. As the population of 
the United States and the world expands, seeking new areas to live 
in, and with all of this construction going on, many old towns ( tal - 
lahassee ) and cemeteries (yaht hola peh) are being rediscovered, 
or uncovered for the first time in hundreds of years. 

There has been a tendency till now to refer to historic or 
abandoned American Indian towns and cemeteries as “mounds” 
and “burial sites.” This tends to create a sort of emotional buffer 
zone to distance the direct relationship with the descendants of 
those folks who lived “back when.” 

In today’s world there are new people in the neighbor- 
hood, some that have more concern for the feel of money and 
fame for themselves, than a concern for the feelings of those fam- 
ilies whose kin have just been scattered around the construction 
site. 

Billy Cypress, executive director of the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida’s Ah Tah Thi Ki Museum Authority, recently met with 
three members of the Federal Highway Administration (FHA) and 
the director and staff of the Seminole Nation of Oklahoma’s 
Historical Preservation Office for an informal lunch at Billie 
Swamp Safari. One of the reasons for the meeting was to solidify 
a spirit of cooperation between the three offices in order to help 
maintain an American Indian presence in the ongoing dialogue 
with the state of Florida. 

The law states that when human remains are found con- 
struction is to stop until an anthropologist can determine whether 
or not the bodies are “Native American” or not. If it’s determined 
they are, then there is a list of contacts that need to be made. The 
list includes the Seminole Tribe of Florida, the Miccosukee Tribe 


of Indians of Florida, The Independent Seminole Nation of 
Florida, the Seminole Nation of Oklahoma and, in some cases, the 
Muscogee Nation of Oklahoma and the Poarch Creek Tribe of 
Alabama. 

There is concern by Florida Indians that the State of 
Florida may not have been following the letter of the law con- 
cerning American Indian historical sites and remains. The 
Seminole Reservation in Tampa exists today because the law was 
followed when human remains - Seminoles from Fort Brookes - 
were unearthed by bulldozers building a downtown parking 
garage in the mid-1980’s. It was a controversial issue that ended 
in fair compromise only because of the strong posture (colored 
with legal threats) established by the Seminole Tribe in its support 
of Tribal sovereignty. 

That one made the papers. But we don’t hear about them 
all. There are hundreds of buildings, parking lots, roads and shop- 
ping centers built right on top of sacred indigenous sites in Florida 
alone. And yes, it sure does distress a builder/developer when his 
‘dozer comes up with a Miami Circle smack in the middle of a 
multi-million-dollar project. But, any developer who builds in 
Florida, especially near water, should be prepared for an archaeo- 
logical surprise. It goes with the territory. 

The combined efforts and vigilance of the Seminoles of 
Florida and Oklahoma, along with the cooperation of the proper 
federal and state agencies, should prevent mistakes (and coverups) 
from occurring. Anyone with information about any disturbance 
or discovery of an indigenous mound or burial site should contact 
the Seminole Tribe immediately. The public spotlight, when 
turned on this issue, will protect the rights of American Indians, 
even if public officials balk. 

— Mark Madrid is an officer with the Florida chapter of the 
American Indian Movement (AIM). 


Don’t Ruin Battle Site 


*Jerry G Haney 

It is the position of the Seminole Nation of Oklahoma 
that the Okeechobee Battlefield Site, a National Historic 
Landmark located near the north shore of Lake Okeechobee, 
Florida, be protected from all present and future development, and 
for this purpose be acquired and placed in tribal or public trust, in 
order to ensure its perpetual preservation. 

On Christmas Day, 1837, American Regular Army 
Infantry and Missouri Volunteers attacked Seminole men, women, 
and children at Lake Okeechobee. American combatants num- 
bered 803, while Seminole ranks totaled 380 warriors. Seminole 
forces eventually withdrew from the battlefield, after Indian non- 
combatants were safely removed from the battle area. American 
troops suffered 138 dead and wounded, while the Seminole sus- 
tained 25 casualties. 

It is also a matter of historic record that the three princi- 
pal Seminole military leaders during the Battle of Okeechobee, 
notably, Coacoochee, Alligator, and Halleck Tustenuggee, subse- 
quently accompanied their bands as prisoners of war to Indian 
Territory, now Oklahoma. The Seminole of Oklahoma therefore 
are direct descendants of those Seminole who participated in the 
Battle of Okeechobee, and because of this we share equally with 
the Seminole and Miccosukee of Florida a common legacy, com- 
mon concern, and common responsibility regarding the protection 
of the Okeechobee Battle site. 

The Oklahoma Seminole today number 12,000, by far 


the largest Seminole tribal population. We have successfully 
maintained our language, life ways, and ceremonies, and exercise 
a continuing and active interest in the preservation of Seminole 
traditional cultural properties in Florida. As descendants of those 
Seminole who fought and died at the Battle of Okeechobee in 
defense of our ancestral homeland, we revere the battle site as hal- 
lowed ground. 

The Seminole Nation of Oklahoma also recognizes and 
respects a more general American heritage regarding the 
Okeechobee site. American soldiers fought and died at 
Okeechobee under the command of Zachary Taylor (Col. Taylor), 
who in 1848 became the President of the United States. The 
engagement was a pivotal battle of the Second Seminole War, the 
costliest Indian campaign ever fought by the U.S. Army. 

Like Gettysburg Battlefield Site or the remains of the 
USS Arizona at Pearl Harbor, the Okeechobee Battlefield Site 
stands as a continuing witness to a landmark conflict in American 
history where freedom was the cause. 

In advocating the preservation of the Okeechobee 
Battlefield Site the Seminole Nation of Oklahoma joins with all 
other interested parties, agencies, and entities that may wish to 
effect a perpetual preservation of this hallowed common ground 
of shared heritages. 

— Jerry G Haney is Chief of the Seminole Nation of Oklahoma. 
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Chief Billie: 

I wish you a speedy recovery 
from your incident with the ‘gator. Best 
wishes to you. 

Chris Strickland 

chris@new-horizon.net 

Editor: 

Chief Jim Billie is considered an 
elder of the greater Florida tribe of musi- 
cians and folk artists. As such, his friends 
and fellow pickers are sorry for the incon- 
venience this accident has caused him. We 
know his strength is sufficient to carry 
him through the ordeal. In the age of digi- 
tal technology, it is dfficult to lose a digit. 
But, on the other hand, there are certain 
reptilian species (some say maybe the big 
alligator, for example) which can re-gen- 
erate an appendage of one form or anoth- 
er. Some species even have a taste for 
them. Unfortunately, the human animal is 
unable to grow a new member, under 
these circumstances. However, it’s impor- 
tant to point out that the courage and 
resourcefulness of those who undergo 
such transformations, allows them to per- 
severe. A case in point is the great 1920s 
fmgerpicking guitarist Django Reinhardt, 
who learned that three fingers a hand can 
be enough. There are others too, but most 
of them have never had to survive in the 
heart of the Big Cypress swamp. Here is a 
sawgrass flower for our brother to remem- 
ber the good times. We have to hand it to 
him. 

Ken Crawford 

Florida Folk Festival Director 

Tallahassee 

KCrawford@mail.dos.state.fl.us 

Thanks Ken, but didn ’t Django 
lose the fingers on the left hand? 


Chief Billie: 

What are you going to do to the 
gator that bit your finger off? 

Mike Tierney 

Atlanta, GA 

I am going to honor that gator 
by letting him live out a life of luxury at 
Billie Swamp Safari. He’ll never have to 
worry about a meal. But no more finger 
food! 

Editor: 

While hunting deer on our moun- 
tain, seven years gone by now, a bear, 
who was endlessly chased by hunters and 
their dogs, came at me in fear, and frustra- 
tion. I spoke with her to give time for 
thinking, but she just kept advancing, 
until we were face to face at six feet. She 
gave up her life to me, and I walked in 
terrible sorrow for many days until I was 
told by an elder that that was her wish. 

She knew she was going to die by the 
hands of those that would not honor her. 
She had foresight that she could safely be 
my totem, and continue her life within me 
in honor and with dignity. Because of the 
great sorrow that overcame me at the 
moment in time, I did not rationalize this. 
My spiritual name means the caretaker of 
the seven generations to come, so my 
walking name is now that of Mother Bear. 
My husband and I do not speak of this 
taking of life to others as we share hunt- 
ing stories, for it is too sacred, and the 
respect for this four-legged is of the 
utmost protection, for the Bear is greatly 
honored and held in esteem to many 
nations of the culture. Thank you for 
allowing me to share this with you as I 
know that you will also hold it in great 


honor. I shall carry her oil to you as a gift 
for your time, as I am honored to have 
this to share with all. There are three adult 
deer awaiting me out in the back woods, 
for it is their breakfast time of grain, and 
the pawing of the ground has increased, 
so I will reward their impatience. It has 
been hard for them, as the snows have 
heightened, and the winds have sent the 
temperatures to 44 below, of many nights 
passing. The winged ones are awaiting 
attention too. May your day be blessed. 
Theresa Mother Bear 
Banner Elk, N.C. 
tj a@tdstelme.com 

Editor: 

I visited and took the tour on 
Billie Swamp Safari and I felt as if a dor- 
mant spirit in me awoke. Thanks to the 
wonderful people’s aura and the natural 
lands and a special sho naa bish to our 
tour guide Phil of the Seminole Panther 
Clan. 

Praveen Samaroo 
Edinburgh Village Chaguanas 
Trinidad, West Indies 

Editor: 

Excellent web site. Many of us in 
England are interested in indigenous cul- 
tures and regret the part our forefathers 
played in their tribulations. 

Steve Murray 
Keynsham, England 
sstmurray@talk2 1 .com 

Editor: 

Thank you so very much for 
such a beautiful web site! My son is 
doing a report on the Seminole Indians, 

See E-MAIL, page 14 
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Indians Find Ally In McCain 


By Patrick May 

SIPAULOVI, Ariz — The Hopi 
Indians bury their dead on two sides of 
the mesa that raises this village in its 
dusty fist. Graves of children face the 
east, young souls rising with the dawn. 
Adults lie to the west, their spirits setting 
with the sun. 

From the graveyards the desert 
soars outward, empty yet laced with 
meaning, boundless though confining as a 
prison cell. 

For the past 18 years, these 
ancestral lands of the Hopi and neighbor- 
ing Navajo tribes have drawn John 
McCain, presidential hopeful, former 
Navy pilot and POW whose own spirit 
was torn asunder inside a North 
Vietnamese jail, McCain has quietly 
sculpted a large piece of his political 
career from the blood-red clay of Indian 
Country. 

McCain, who won the Iowa cau- 
cus and New Hampshire Primary, has 
clearly captured the nation’s attention. 
Voters of both major parties are entranced 
by his unpredictability, heartened by his 
candor, intrigued by his past. 

McCain has been a loyal and 
passionate advocate of American Indian 
rights since first elected to office in 1982. 
And his zeal offers a window into the 
candidate’s character, unobscured by the 
sound-bite packaging of the political race. 

Through that window, we see a 
man driven by an overriding sense of 
honor, of duty and obligation to a good 
and just America, spawned during a child- 
hood within a decorated Naval clan, and 
girded by his own wartime experiences. 
From that comes an outrage over promis- 
es broken and a sympathy for the under- 
dog in American life. 

But McCain’s passion for Indian 
issues is also imbued with his conserva- 
tive values, his conviction that the less 
government the better, that democracy is 
better served by self-reliance. 

“He saw us as a group that wants 
to do good but is always running into 
problems,” said Peterson Zah, former 
head of the Navajo Nation and a longtime 
McCain ally. “So in his mind, we become 
the underdog. At the same time, he knows 
how patriotic Indian people have been, 
how we’ve served in the military, how we 
love this country despite how the govern- 
ment has treated us.” 

The three-term Arizona senator 
has made numerous trips to reservations 
around the West. He has conducted hear- 
ings on tribal woes of child abuse and bit- 
ter land disputes. He has burrowed into 
the heartbreak of Saturday night in 
Gallup, N.M., studying the problem of 
Indian alcoholism firsthand in the 
America Bar on Coal Avenue, in the 
seedy motels along Route 66, and in the 
garbage dumps behind Safeway that have 
become home to the Navajo homeless. 

He has his detractors. Some 
American Indians lump McCain with 
other politicians they see as carpetbag- 
gers. Others say McCain uses his elected 
office to control Indians, that he helped 
crush a tribal leader he considered a 
threat, that his support of tribal sovereign- 
ty is political subterfuge. 

“McCain claims to be the 
Indian’s friend, yet he led the overturn of 
an elected representative of the Navajo 
people,” said activist Vem Lee. He was 
referring to Pete MacDonald, a powerful 
and popular Navajo leader in the 1980s 
now in prison for taking bribes. “I’m not 
saying MacDonald is totally innocent, but 
the way he was targeted and prosecuted 
was unfair and one-sided.” 

Along the way, though, McCain 
has earned the respect of many Indian 
authorities and elected officials. As chair 
of the Senate Indian Affairs Committee, 
McCain argued forcefully for pro-Indian 
legislation, much of it — from health care 
to criminal justice — bearing fruit today on 
reservations from California to Oklahoma. 


“Not His District” 

It’s not sexy stuff. Stumping for 
Indian rights neither draws voters nor 
opens wallets. At times it has put him in 
the middle of stubborn tribal disputes that 
all sides admit are lose-lose propositions. 

So why does he bother? From 
interviews with McCain’s friends, from 
his own writings and comments he has 
made on the presidential campaign bus, 
answers emerge. McCain fills the 349 
pages of his autobiography, “Faith of My 
Fathers,” with testimony of how father 
and grandfather — both four-star admirals 
in the Navy — taught him that true patriot- 
ism rests on allegiance not just to America 
but also to all who live within its borders, 
both the privileged and the forgotten. 

McCain’s naval service solidified 
those feelings. And some who know him 
well say the brutalizing isolation he suf- 
fered as a POW helped galvanize him to 
their cause. 

“I think John did a lot of soul- 
searching in prison,” said Ferrell 
Secakuku, 62, former Hopi chairman, 
standing in the sun-baked reservation he 
has escorted McCain through over the 
years. “Thirty-one months of solitary con- 
finement allowed him to understand us, 
why we feel we are part of the Earth. And 
because he has suffered, he understands 
the oppression Indians have suffered, too.” 

Latinos have also supported him, 
giving him 55 percent of their vote in 
Arizona in his last Senate run. In an an 
anecdote from “John McCain: An 
American Odyssey,” author Robert 
Timberg describes midshipman McCain 
coming to the defense of a Filipino ser- 
vant at the Naval Academy whom an 
upperclassman was berating. 

“Glory,” McCain would later 
write in his autobiography, “belongs to 
the act of being constant to something 
greater than yourself, to a cause, to your 
principles, to the people on whom you 
rely, and who rely on you in return. No 
misfortune, no injury, no humiliation can 
destroy it.” 

After his release from POW 
camp in 1973 and subsequent retirement 
from the Navy, McCain ran in 1982 for 
Congress in a state and region that’s home 
to more than a quarter-million of the 
country’s 2.4 million American Indians. 
Sprawling over parts of Arizona, New 
Mexico and Utah, the Navajo Nation, the 
country’s largest, provided a potent politi- 
cal constituency for McCain. 

Peterson Zah recalls seeing the 
young McCain working a parade up in 
Window Rock, capital of the Navajo 
Nation and 345 miles from McCain’s 
Phoenix base. 

Zah remembers McCain as the 
only politician not riding in a car that day, 
walking so he could press the flesh of vot- 
ers not even in his fold. 

“My dad said, ‘Son, that guy 
must really like Indians because he came 
all the way up here for this parade,’ “ Zah 
said. “ ‘If you ever talk to him,’ he joked, 
‘tell him this is not his district.’ “ 

Political Inspiration 

If geography facilitated 
McCain’s fondness for Indians, it was 
Morris Udall, the liberal and legendary 
Arizona Democratic Congress member, 
who provided much of the inspiration. 

“This really started with Mo 
Udall,” said McCain staffer Nancy Ives. 

“I think they shared a common concern 
for those who don’t have as strong a voice 
in Washington as they should.” 

Another conservative point man 
of Sun Belt politics whose libertarian phi- 
losophy McCain would come to embrace. 
“Goldwater and Udall were early pioneers 
in advancing tribal rights,” said W. Ron 
Allen, first vice president of the National 
Congress of American Indians (NCAI). 

“As a conservative Republican, 

See McCAIN, page 7 
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Reflections By Patsy West 


The Seminoles In The 1920s 


T 


he era of the 1920s, a diversity of cultural and 
economic activity, is explored in a continuing 
series highlighting events and individuals that 
are part of the Florida Seminole and Miccosukee 
experience in 20™ century Florida. 

By 1920. Miami, the largest trading and 
tourist center for South Florida Indians, had 29,419 
residents. 

Around 1920, the first Florida Seminole 
family was baptized by Creek Indian Southern 
Baptist missionaries at Stuart, and Indiantown, 
Florida. This was the family of Mary Tiger and 
Jimmy Gopher, Snake clan. 

In 1921 Polly Parker, Ma-de-lo-yee Bird 
Clan died. She was called by the whites the 
Evangeline of the Seminoles, because like the heroine 
of American literature, Evangeline, Polly Parker 
escaped exile to flee back to her people. Her personal 
epic unfolded during the Third Seminole War. As a 
captive she was taken with her family on a ship bound 
for Indian Territory, but when they stopped to gather 
wood for fuel and on the pretense of gathering herbs, 
Polly escaped and made her way back to her people. 

By 1922 Miami had 55 hotels and 116 apart- 
ment houses. 

The Reverend Willie King from Wetumpka, 



Willie Willie (Bird Clan) at his Indian Village attraction in Hialeah, 1925. 


Oklahoma arrived in Florida and would remain with 
the Florida Seminoles for some 25 years. 

Construction on the Tamiami Trail, a road to 
link the west Florida coastal town of Tampa with 
Miami had begun in the previous decade. Dade- 
County contained the metropolis, Miami. However, 
Collier County, situated in the middle of the project, 
was poor in population and hence bond issues, and 
did not have the capital to see the project through. In 
1923, Tamiami Trail Blazers from Tampa and Miami 
convened at the western end of the Trail for a publici- 
ty stunt to call national attention to the project. With 
Seminole guides Abraham Lincoln Clay (Panther 
Clan) and Little Billie (Wind Clan) they forged across 
miles of Everglades in Model T Fords and other cars, 
many of which bogged down. It was an arduous trip, 
but resulted in enough press in papers throughout the 
country to gain Federal attention and Federal dollars 
to complete the road knows as U.S. Highway 41. 

Willie Willie (Bird Clan) set up a tourist vil- 
lage at Hialeah. 


By 1922, Seminole craft shops had been 
opened at the Miami Seminole village tourist attrac- 
tions of Musa Isle and Coppinger’s Tropical Gardens. 

In 1924, all Native Americans bom in the 
territorial limits of the U.S. were given U. S. citizen- 
ship by an act of Congress. They received this confir- 
mation for the valiant efforts of a significant number 
of Indian soldiers who fought in World War.I. The 
Florida Seminoles did not know that they had been 
made citizens of the U. S. in 1924. Such knowledge 
would have been very disturbing, because they had 
never surrendered to the United States, with whom 
they were still technically still at war. 

By 1925, Miami had gained 71,419 resi- 
dents, some 41,000 in only five years. 

In 1925, Ta-Ha-Ma Osceola (Panther Clan) 
was reported to be the first Seminole child born in a 
Miami hospital. Her parents Cory and Juanita 
Osceola were residents of Musa Isle Indian Village 
tourist attraction. 

The site of Annie Tommie’s (Panther Clan) 
camp on Broward Boulevard and the North Fork of 
New River was up for sale. 

In 1926, the Hendry County Reservation closed 
due to little interest in the government programs by 
the area Seminoles. The Seminole Agency then 

moved from Fort. Myers 
to Dania. 

The Dania 

Seminole Reservation 
was opened in 1 926 for 
“sick and indigent 
Indians.” Mrs. Ivy 
Stranahan persuaded 
Annie Tommie to relo- 
cate her camp to the 
reservation. 

Following 

Annie Tommie’s move 
to the reservation, the 
Fewells, the Huffs, and 
the Jumpers followed. 

Non-reservation 
Indians came to the 
reservation to chastise 
these families for having 
anything to do with the 
government reservation. 

In 1926, Annie 
Tommie’s son, Tony 
Tommie (Panther Clan) 
led a group of Seminoles 
who were hired from 
Musa Isle to be part of 
the City of Miami’s 
birthday parade. Their 
float included “an Indian 
canoe and a typical 
thatched hut.” 

Tony Tommie 
went to Washington in 
1926 with some Miami 
businessmen. 

In 1927, Tony 
Tommie and members of 
his mother’s family par- 
ticipated in a publicity 
stunt on drained 
Everglades land near 
Hialeah, called “Forward 
to the Soil.” This event, 
sponsored by the Miami 
Chamber of Commerce, 
promoted the Seminoles’ 
surrender of land to the 
whites. “Forward to the 
Soil” created the first 
such situation that threat- 
ened Seminole sover- 
eignty. The Seminole 
Councilmen living in the 
isolated Big Cypress con- 
tacted their liaison W. Stanley Hanson to write a let- 
ter of concern to a prominent member of the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, bringing the 
Council’s plight to the government. 

In December 1927 Big Cypress suffered a 
flu epidemic which took several lives including 
Charlie and Lee Cypress’ daughter, Lip-pechee 
Panther Clan. 

Because of the death of Frank Charlie’s wife 
(Panther Clan) at Old Florida Camp, the family aban- 
doned that camp and established New Florida Camp. 

The Christianized Tiger and Gopher families 
(Snake Clan) from Indiantown moved south to Dania 
Reservation. They moved in order that their grand- 
children, the first half- white Seminole children ever 
bom and allowed to live, would be protected at the 
government reservation. 

In 1928, the Institute of Government 
Research privately funded an important report. 
Popularly called the Meriam Report the document 
created major changes in the way government 



approached Indian 
affairs. 

Also in 1928, 

Tamiami Trail 
finally opened, 
connecting Tampa 
to Miami. 

Around 1928, 

Seminole wood- 
carvers were 
requested to make 
“totem poles” for 
the Seminole 
Village tourist 
attractions in 
Miami to give a 
more pan-Indian 
flavor to these 
attractions. 

In 1929, Miami hosted an air show to call national 
attention to the area. The Goodyear Blimp 
“Defender” took Seminoles hired from Musa Isle 
Indian Village Attraction on a ride over the 
Everglades. 

In 1929, the Florida Seminoles were sur- 


TRAIL OPENS: E.G. Sewell (1.) Abraham Lincoln Clay shake hands in 1928. Below, 
road bed shows how Tamiami Trail rose from the muck. 


veyed by government investigator Roy Nash. Nash’s 
statistics on the Seminoles’ fur trade showed that 
trapping and hide sales consisted of 66 percent of 
their annual income. 

On Dec. 30, 1929, it was reported that a 
Seminole hunter brought in 1,500 baby alligators in 
one day. — Reflection Number 1 74. 


■ 




Alligator pits at Willie Willie’s Indian Village in Hialeah in 1925. 
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Community News 



Madeline Tongkeamha making sweetgrass baskets. 


2nd Annual Heritage Festival 2000 


By Tommy Benn 

HIGHLANDS COUNTY - An estimated 


the surrounding counties take part in the reconstruc- 
tion. 


5,000 fans visited the Second Annual Heritage Festival 
was held at the Edna Pearce Lockett Estate recently. 

The estate, located on the banks of the 
Kissimmee River bordering Highlands and 
Okeechobee Counties, is also a satellite of the Florida 
Agriculture Museum. Committees and volunteers of 


The event featured gospel music, folk singers, 
balladeers, brass, bluegrass and country bands taking 
their turns in the three show tents. Barbecue pork, 
beef, and chicken, alligator tail, fried catfish, swamp 
cabbage, strawberry shortcake — all were fare for the 
day. 



Shell-shakers and cans help dancers entertain. 


The Seminole encampment 
attracted many visitors to see first hand 
the Seminole way of life. Seminole 
pumpkin fry bread was served by 
Lorraine and Willie Gopher in the newly 
constructed cooking chickee. Three small- 
er chickees were built for Seminole 
crafters to show off their handicrafts, and 
wares. Madeline Tongkeamha made 
sweetgrass baskets. Ethel Gopher demon- 
strated sewing skills, while Lola Gopher 
showed off Seminole dolls, and Martha 
Jones demonstrated Seminole bead work. 

Mary Johns, a favorite with the 
youngsters, held her audience captive 
with Native American Seminole folk sto- 
ries. Seminole medicine man Bobby 
Henry’s dance troupe from the Tampa 
Reservation caught the eyes of many 
guests. The Stomp Dancers wear tradi- 
tional clothes of multi-colored patchwork 
jackets, skirts and turbans. Bobby’s 
dancers showed the audience several 
Seminole social dances. Spectators were 
urged to participate with the dancers, get- 
ting in rhythm of the dancers and their 
chants. 

An 1890s era cow camp was set up 
showing the small cracker cattle along 
with the old type cracker horses. These 
animals are direct descendants of the 
Spanish breeds brought to the new world 
in the early 1600s. 

Patrick Smith, author of the best 
selling novel A Land Remembered was on 
hand, too. He autographed copies of his 
three best-selling novels. 
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Battle 

Continued from page 1 

the initial comment period, serious issues concerning 
the proposal’s impact to the historic property were 
raised. 

Steve Terry, spokesman for the Miccosukee 
Tribe, told the Army Corps’ Steve Brooker, “We 
have answered why we objected. We are here today 
to gather information on the site so we can go back 
to the Elders to see what they think should be done. 
Only then can we give input back to the Corps.” 

Ted Underwood, who represents the 
Historic Preservation Office of the Seminole Nation 
of Oklahoma, stated the thousand miles of distance 
between the Oklahoma Seminoles and the site does 
not dilute the Tribe’s interest. 

“The site needs preservation,” Underwood 
said. “It is historic and hallowed. The Seminoles 
were there to defend a way of life.” Underwood then 
read the official Seminole Nation’s statement, which 
gave some of the details of the battle: (See Editorial 
Page 2) 

When questions arose concerning where the 
site is actually located, Underwood concluded by 
saying, “There are enough accounts of the battle that 
another excavation is not warranted. Our hope is that 
the owners would consider preserving the site, and 
we stand with those who wish to preserve the site.” 

In defense of the position that the remains 
of Seminole warriors probably remain at the battle 
site, Underwood and others referred to the Jan. 7, 
1838 diary entry of Lt. Henry Prince after his tour of 
the battlefield: 

“The bodies of Indians were mouldering 
(sic) here and there near the trees where [they] fell,” 
Prince wrote. 

The fact bodies remained at the site for at 
least two weeks suggests that they may have never 
been recovered. 

Bobby Billie, representing the Independent 
Seminole Nation, began his opposition to any form 
of development by referring to an 1 842 treaty in 
which the government promised to honor land 
boundaries set by Indians. 

“You never did that. We remember those 
words,” Billie told the mediator. “You might say that 
we are not recognized, but you’re going to have to 
deal with us. We’re going to protect those people. I 
am a generation of those people, Em not going to 
give them up.” 

Representing the Seminole Tribe of Florida, 
Water Resources Director Craig Tepper aimed his 
questions at the representatives of the Rowland 
Trust. 

“I’m here to gather information and to let 
you know that the Tribe is serious about protecting 
its history,” said Tepper. He also turned up the heat a 
bit as he sought answers to the nature of the trust. 

“It is my experience,” said Tepper, “a com- 
pany is more than the sum of its lawyers.” 

Bob Rose, attorney for the Rowland Trust, 
obliged Tepper with an abbreviated history of the 
trust the late Ray and Lita Rowland established in 
the 1960s. After their deaths, their estate was turned 
into a “foundation to help orphanages and religious 
organizations.” 


“We respect the heritage of Indians,” said 
Rose, “But the trustees have an obligation to make 
money.” Rose continued by saying that no one say 
with certainty where the battle took place, but the 
foundation would certainly entertain any process to 
purchase as long as a fair market value is obtained. 
When questioned about what a fair market value is, 
Rose said that in the absence of an appraisal, ‘$7 to 
$8,000 per acre would be fair.’ 

“That’s a lot of money but not in terms of 
the significance of the site,” said Rose, who contin- 
ued by saying the foundation would consider donat- 
ing 2 to 3 acres — where a knife was found — for 
preservation. 

Historian Bill Steele, who has been close to 
the events concerning the Battle of Okeechobee 
since the mid-1980s, left little doubt concerning 
where the majority of the fighting actually took 
place. Steele shared stories that have evolved 
through the years that located the battle site. Steele 
developed his argument in a logical fashion as he 
related tales about the battle. 

To support his belief in the precise spot of 
the battle, Steele went to an obscure set of Army 
records in order to research the battle. As he pro- 
gressed in his work and more information and tech- 
nology became available, Steele realized that U.S. 
Army Lt. Henry Prince was a soldier by duty, but a 
frustrated civil engineer at heart. Prince, it seems, 
made very precise drawings — engineer quality 
drawings — nearly everywhere he traveled. 

When Prince made his Jan. 7, 1838 entry 
into his diary he included a drawing with precise 
measurements. Steele was able to superimpose 
Prince’s drawing over a modern aerial photograph. 
The result was an astonishing match that put the 
sawgrass quagmire where the soldiers were cut down 
precisely on the land in question. Steele concluded 
by saying that the Okeechobee Battle Site is as sig- 
nificant as Little Big Horn and Horseshoe Bend — 
other famouse Indian strugles. 

U.S. Rep. Clay Shaw (R-Fort Lauderdale), 
who was unable to attend the meeting, sent a letter 
in support of preservation of the Okeechobee battle 
site. 

Rep. Shaw wrote: 

“Knowing of your interest in the area sur- 
rounding the Battlefield Okeechobee site, I am writ- 
ing you to express my strong support for its preser- 
vation as a historic landmark. As you may be aware, 
this land is not only a wetland, but also a National 
Historic Landmark. It is the site of the last major 
Indian War in the eastern United States and is con- 
sidered sacred land. This battle site is historically 
significant in that it united several Indian tribes and 
helped to bring to prominence a U.S. Army soldier, 
Col. Zachary Taylor, who would later become presi- 
dent. I wholeheartedly support the efforts to preserve 
this invaluable site.” 

During the conclusion of the meeting, the 
Corps listed several options concerning the property 
and the permit. The Corps could issue the permit 
deny the permit, issue the permit with conditions, 
arrange a purchase deal, or withdraw the application 
altogether. A decision is expected this fall. 

After the meeting adjourned, the group 
assembled at the Okeechobee Battle Site for a first 
hand look at the property. 


Maybe 
We Can 
Help? 

The Law Offices of 
Guy J. Seligman, P.A. 

320 S. E. 9th Street 
Fort Lauderdale, FL. 33316 


954 - 760-7600 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that 
should not be based solely upon advertisements before 
you decide, ask us to send you free written information 
about our qualifications and experience. 
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4-H Youth Prepare For Show And Sale 


By Polly Hayes 

4-H members from 
Immokalee, Big Cypress 
Reservations attended a swine 
showmanship clinic that was held 
at the Big Cypress 4-H Complex 
on February 22,2000. There were 
forty one participates including 
leaders and parents for the clinic 
for swine projects in preparations 
for the upcoming 14th Annual 
Livestock Show and Sale that 
will be held on Saturday, 
February 26, 2000 at Brighton 
Reservation, a week following 
the Brighton Field Day. Sonja 
Crawford, the Hendry County 
Extension Agent demonstrated 
how to turn and keep the swine 
moving so the judge can judge 
the child and swine at their best 
showmanship ability. The mem- 
bers took turns in improving their 
showmanship skills. Lunch was 
sponsored by Mr. Mondo Tiger, 
Big Cypress Board 
Representative. 

There will be a steer and 
swine clinic held on Brighton 
Reservation on February 5th 
starting at 1 PM for those mem- 
bers that have steer project and 
for the ones that did not make to 
the Big Cypress clinic have 
another chance to attend a show- 
manship workshop. 

The show will begin at 
10 AM with approximately 107 
animals with members from 
Tampa, Big Cypress, Hollywood , 
Immokalee and Brighton 
Reservations. During the show, 
the youth will be showing their 
animals in the different weight 
classes of light, medium to heavy 
weights. The judge will select 1st, 
2nd , 3rd place out of each class. 


The youth is also judged for their 
showmanship skills. 

There will be a buyers 
dinner at 5 PM which will con- 
sist of steak, ribs, swamp cabbage, 
potatoes and fry bread and tea or 
coffee. The buyers dinner is a 
courtesy meal from the 4-H clubs 
for the buyers and others who 


wishes to bid or provide add-on to 
the youth showing and selling 
their animals at the sale. 

The sale will begin 
promptly at 6:30 PM. with the 
auctioneer taking bids. The buyer 
has the options of where he would 
like for his purchased animal to go 
to slaughter and how the butcher 
should cut the meat. The 
Seminole 4-H Office will make 
sure to get the animals to the 


slaughter house and to deliver the 
meat to the buyer after being 
processed. 

4-H members have been 
busy writing letters to potential 
buyers and interested parties with 
an invitation to come out and see 
their projects. Come out and your 
Seminole Youth will be happy to 
show you all their hard 
work working with their 
animal projects. There will 
be approximately 89 swine 
and 1 8 steers that will be 
up for auction. 

The major purpose of the 
Seminole Indian Livestock 
Show and Sale is to pro- 
vide an annual show for the 
exhibiting of 4-H projects. 
In the course of raising 
project animals, a 4-H 
member has greater 
expenses than would nor- 
mally be incurred in raising 
livestock. Members usual- 
ly purchase high quality 
animals, use higher quality 
feed and supplements, 
more veterinarian supplies 
and show products than 
normal production prac- 
tices. They also have a 
large investment in time 
and training their livestock 
project animals for the show. 

It is the hope of the 
Advisory Committee and the 4-H 
Office that buyers are willing to 
reward 4-H members for their 
work and efforts with sale prices 
that will reflect a profit for the 
youth and encourage them to con- 
tinue in their project work. Come 
out and show your support for 4- 
H! — Polly Hayes is the 4-H 
Coordonator. 



4-H To Get New Swine Barn 

By Tommy Benn 

BRIGHTON - 4-H Director Polly 
Hayes announced the new swine barn will be 
ready for this year’s annual 4-H Show and Sale 
set for Feb. 26. 

The 40 by 60 pole barn structure, will 
house 90 swine for the 4-H members. It features 
a concrete floor, and is being constructed by 
Close Construction of Okeechobee. 

The sale date this years is one week 
after the Brighton Field Days. Representatives 
from the five reservations set the date on 
Saturday hoping to draw more buyers with less 
time missed from school by the participants of 
the Show and Sale. 

Final weigh-in is set for Friday, Feb. 26, 
at the Brighton 4-H Show Bam. Steers will 
weigh in between 4-6 p.m. Hogs will be weighed 4-H Show Bam. The buyer’s dinners is 5 p.m. The 
between 5 : 30 an( j 7 : 30 p.m. Livestock Sale will begin at 6:30 p.m. Please come 

Show time is set for 10 a.m. at the Brighton out and support the Seminole Youth and their 4-H 

projects. 



SWINE CITY: Future home to little porkers. 


Cattlemen Hold Trade Show 


By Tommy Benn 

KISSIMMEE - The 17th Annual Cattlemen’s 
Trade Show, sponsored by UF/IFAC, Cooperate 
Extension Services, was another great success with 
cattlemen and cattlewomen coming from all over the 
state to take part. 

Doors opened at 8 a.m. the topic this years 
was ‘Beef production in the 21st Century.’ The floor 
was moderated by Sharon Fox Gamble who is the 
Institutes Chair person. Ms. Gamble is the Extension 
Livestock Agent from Volusia County. 

On the floor of the trade show, many specta- 
tors looked in awe at all the wonderful new products 
and equipment gathered for the annual show. From 
livestock equipment portable pens, head catchers, 
squeeze chutes, new fencing materials, fertilizer, lime- 
stone, chemical herbicides and insecticides were all 
featured. Information on various cattle breeds was also 
available. 

Natural Resource Director for the Seminole 
Tribe, Don Robertson, was gathering literature and 
pamphlets attending various seminars making sure the 
tribe was staying in line with other state cattle produc- 
ers. 

Several tribal members were on hand visiting 
the trade show booths and attending seminars as well. 
Sammy Gopher, Archie Johns and Jack Smith Sr., 

Rosie Billie and Mary Johns were all guests. Others 
Seminoles were seen surveying the trade show booths, 
buying tickets on the 4-wheeler being raffled off, 
checking out the trucks and trailers, cattle chutes and pc 
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Jack Smith Sr. enjoying trade show. 

ble pens. 
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Injured Bull Rider Signs 
Book Publishing Contract 




By Tommy Benn 

WILLISTON, 

FL. - Paralyzed PRC A 
Champion Bull Rider Pee 
Wee Mercer signed with 
Co-author Patrick Smith 
(author of A Land 
Remembered) to publish a 
book called The Last 
Ride. The book will be 
published by Seabird 
Press. 

Mercer, who was 
a professional rider for 
seven years, was injured 
at the PRCA Southeastern 
Rodeo Final held at the 
Brighton Indian 
Reservation in 1995. Pee 
Wee had completed his 
ride and scored 75 points 
for his effort. 

As Mercer tried 
to get clear and free from 
the bull, the animal 
bucked again breaking 
Mercer’s neck. He was air 
lifted from the Fred Smith 
Arena to Lee Memorial 
Hospital in Fort Myers. 

Mercer, para- 
lyzed from the head 
down, wrote his book by 
dictating to his computer. 

He used voice recognition software to 
write the book. Proofs were then sent 


Mercer dictated his story on computer. 


to Smith. Smith’s daughter rewrote 
the digital pages as Mercer completed 
them. The edits and rewrites were left 
in Smith’s hands. When completed, 
they were e-mailed back to Mercer 
for his approval. The entire process 


Pee Wee Mercer won Okeechobee Rodeo on 
this ride aboard Buck Island Express. 


took more than a years to complete. 
The manuscript now ready to submit 
to a publisher. 

Patrick Smith has three best 
selling novels. His A Land 
Remembered, which Seminole 
Chairman James Billie helped 
research, is a favorite of many 
Floridians. In fact it was this 
book, that family and friends read 
to Mercer, that stirred him so 
deeply. They would read to him 
and he could hardly wait for a 
reader to return and start reading 
Smith’s novel again. Pee Wee 
hung on every word. 

When the Williston Friends 
of the Library asked Smith to 
speak at a public presentation, a 
friend of Mercer’s, Michelle 
Traylo, boldly asked Smith if he 
would come and meet the young 
bull rider. 

She simply told him that 
Pee Wee wanted to meet the man 
who wrote the book that had 
moved him so. Smith agreed to 
meet and the rest is history. 

Seabird Publisher James 
Culberson feels the book will reach a 
wide market, not only those who 
enjoy the rodeos and cowboy 
lifestyles, but anyone who reads sto- 
ries of courage. 


Florida Statewide Rodeo Round-up 


FORT MYERS — The weekend of 
the 1 5th and the 1 6th of January brought out 
the Seminole Horse Clubs and Rodeo teams 
from the Hollywood, Big Cypress and 
Brighton reservations to participate in the 
Florida Junior Rodeo Association’s weekend 
events. The rodeo was held 
at the Sheriff’s Posse 
Rodeo Arena in Fort 
Myers. The two-day event 
was host to young cowboys 
and cowgirls from all over 
the state of Florida. Those 
who attended from the 
Seminole Tribe were 
Stephen Billie, Shadow 
Billie, sisters Shelby and 
Sheyanna Osceola, Roy 
Stuart, Shelby DeHass and 
Nick Jumper - all from 
Hollywood, and Jade 
Braswell of Brighton. 

Wilson Bowers of Big 
Cypress did not compete as 
he is still recovering from a 
leg injury sustained in a 
previous bull-riding com- 
petition. 

David DeHass, 
coordinator for the 
Hollywood Horse Club and 
Rodeo teams reported those 
groups receive most of 
their financial support from the council rep- 
resentatives who fund travel expenses to the 
various competitions. He states the basic cri- 
teria for membership in the horse club and 
rodeo team is the desire to ride and partici- 
pate in rodeo activities. These young people 
learn good sportsmanship and the responsi- 
bility and care of our four-legged brothers. 
The sport of rodeo is an avenue for these 
young people to achieve pride in their 


accomplishments. The eight contestants 
interviewed were all enthusiastic about the 
competition and exhibited the most respect- 
ful behavior this writer has seen in young 
people anywhere. They conducted them- 
selves as professional athletes, treating each 


other and their animals with respect. 

DeHass also coordinates trips out of 
state for his group and their families to such 
events as the Indian National Rodeo 
Association finals held in Albuquerque this 
past April. “There’s a lot of parent involve- 
ment within this group and most are very 
supportive of their kids.” He further stated 
“They are also expected to maintain accept- 
able grades (which is required by the Florida 


Junior Rodeo Association) - and keep out of 
trouble.” 

These young cowboys and cowgirls 
work hard to prepare for their competitions. 
The Brighton group may practice on 
Thursday nights at their indoor arena, and 
for a mere $10, rope to their heart’s 
content. Although the Hollywood 
arena is undergoing a facelift, the 
group finds suitable places for their 
practice, as do those in Big Cypress. 
Club members at the weekend events 
ranged from age eight to 13. 

The first event was bareback riding. 
Seminole’s Stephen Billie blasted out 
of the shoot and held promise of a 
successful ride, but due to complica- 
tions with saddle riding, was a sec- 
ond or so short of the eight second 
whistle. Although he was offered a 
re-ride, he declined due to a minor 
but painful injury he sustained on his 
arm. His competitor, Joseph 
Szentmartoni was unable to stay on 
long enough to receive any time for 
his short ride, leaving Stephen still in 
the running for top honors. 

Barrel racing followed with six of 
the Seminole youth competing in this 
event: Shelby DeHass, Sheyanna and 
Shelby Osceola, Roy Stuart, Jade 
Braswell and Shadow Billie. 

Shadow Billie finished in eighth 
place out of the nearly 50 competitors. 

The final event was bull riding. 

Nick Jumper and Stephen Billie were the 
only riders representing the Tribe. Although 
Nick was not able to finish his ride, Stephen 
scored a 64 - despite a sore arm. Sunday 
told the tale as Stephen took first place hon- 
ors in the bull-riding event. Stephen’s grand- 
ma Polly Hayes and dad Steve were among 
the crowd cheering him on from the stands. 



Part of the Seminole squad and supporters at Florida rodeo. 


Fair 

Continued from page 1 

ber of clothing contests. The Little Miss and 
Little Mr. Seminole contests will take place 
Thursday night. Other contests throughout 
the weekend will include Talent, Archery, 
and Log Peeling; fine arts and crafts will 
also be on display in a competition by ages, 
at the Living Village area. 

Alligator wrestling and a panther 
show will also thrill visitors; last year more 
than 25,000 visitors were entertained at the 
Seminole Tribal Fair. 

The Tribal recreation department, 
has scheduled special golf, basketball and 
bowling tournaments in conjunction with the 
Fair, as well as a 3K Run Saturday morning 
at the Fair site. 

Here is the schedule of events: 

Thursday 

10 a.m. - Powwow Grand Entry; 10:30 - 


Buddy Big Mountain; 10:45 - Powwow 
Exhibition; 11:15 - Aztec Dancers; 1 1 :45 — 
Wyatt Earp Gunfighters; 12:15 - Buddy Big 
Mountain; 12:30 - Powwow Exhibition; 1 
p.m. -Aztec Dancers; 1:30 p.m. Wyatt Earp 
Gunfighters; 2 p.m. - Buddy Big Mountain; 
2:30 p.m. Aztec Dancers; 3 p.m. - 
Blackhawk Blues Band; 4 p.m. Powwow 
Grand Entry; 7 p.m. - Little Mr. And Miss 
Contest. There will be alligator shows at 
10:30, 11:30, 12:30 and 1:30. 

Friday 

10 a.m. - Powwow Grand Entry; 10:30 a.m. 
Buddy Big Mountain; 10:45 - Powwow 
Exhibition; 11:15 - Aztec Dancers; 1 1 :45 — 
Wyatt Earp Gunfighters; 12:15 - Buddy Big 
Mountain; 12:30 - Powwow Exhibition; 1 
p.m. - Aztec Dancers; 1:30 p.m. - Wyatt 
Earp Gunfighters; 2 p.m. - Powwow Grand 
Entry; 5 p.m. - Paula Bowers; 5:30 p.m. - 
Blackhawk Blues Band; 6:30 - Talent 
Contest, Seminole Ballet; 7 p.m. - All 
Indian Rodeo; 8 p.m. - Powwow Grand 


Entry. Alligator Shows at 10:30, 11:30, 

12:30 and 1:30. 

Saturday 

9 a.m. - Clothing Contest; 1 1 a.m. - Archery 
Contest; Noon - Powwow Grand Entry; 
12:30 p.m. - Chief Jim Billie; 1 p.m. - Log 
Peeling Contest; 1:30 p.m. - Aztec Dancers; 
2 p.m. - Paula Bowers; 3 p.m. - Powwow 
Grand Entry; 6 p.m. - Aztec Dancers; 7 p.m. 
- Blackhawk Blues Band; 8 p.m. Powwow 
Grand Entry. The PRCA Rodeo will com- 
mence at 6 p.m. Alligator shows at 11 a.m., 

1 p.m. and 3 p.m. 

Sunday 

Noon - Gates Open; 12:30 p.m. - Grand 
Entry; 1:30 p.m. - James Billie; 2 p.m. - 
PRCA Rodeo; 2:30 p.m. - Blackhawk Blues 
Band; 3:30 p.m. - Paula Bowers; 4: 30 - 
Powwow Grand Entry; 6:30 p.m. — Aztec 
Dancers; 7 p.m. - Powwow Awards; 
Alligator Shows at 12:30, 2 p.m. and 4 p.m. 



Darlene T. Quinn 




DODGE TRUCKS & DOOLEYS 

Call Anytime ford trucks & dooleys 

F or CHEVY TRUCKS & DOOLEYS 

Appointment 

WILL MATCH OR BEAT ANYONES DEAL 


Paula’s Furniture I 


We Specialize In 
Log Beds 
Rustic Furniture 
Drum Coffee Tables 


CARS & TRUCKS AVAILABLE 

Chevy • Ford • Dodge • Mercedes • Toyota • All 
makes and models New & Used 

8600 Pines Boulevard, Pembroke Pines, FL 33024 
Bus: (954) 430-2628 • Fax: (954) 433-7769 
Beeper: (954) 765-9018 • All South FL: 930-3200 


413 S.W. Park Street 
Okeechobee, FL 34974 
941-357-6700 


Everything for your country home 
Also saving you money 

ON YOUR NOT SO COUNTRY HOME 


Mention you saw this ad 

AND RECEIVE A 

10% DISCOUNT 

We Deliver 


$1,000.00 OFF 

ANY CAR OR TRUCK PURCHASE WITH THIS 

COUPON 

*OFFER VALID THROUGH 
DARLENE QUINN ONLY! 

*NOT VALID ON ADD VEHICLE 
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McCain 

Continued from page 2 

Goldwater voted down international fiscal 
support again and again on one basic principle: that if 
we can’t take care of indigenous people in this coun- 
try, we have no right to be putting money into Third 
World countries. That really resonated with John.” 

With his election to the Senate in 1986, 
McCain’s passion for Indian matters caught fire. As 
vice chair and later chair of the Senate Select Indian 
Affairs Committee, hardly a glamorous address in 
Capitol Hill real estate, McCain plowed headlong 
into the subject. Staffers recall the senator, a vora- 
cious reader, clamoring for anything Indian-related 
he could get his hands on. 

“He loved to engage in discussion about 
Indian issues,” recalled staffer Eric Eberhard, for- 
mer deputy attorney general for the Navajo Nation. 
“Anybody who wanted to take 
part, from senior staffers to the 
guy sorting the mail, had com- 
plete access to him.” 

McCain always had 
time for lawmaking: “We’d 
plead with John to chair a hear- 
ing if the head was not avail- 
able,” said Allen, “and he’d 
always do it, no matter how 
busy he was.” 

Top of his list were 
efforts to further the move 
toward tribal autonomy, champi- 
oned by President Nixon in 1975 
with the Self-Determination and 
Education Act. “McCain was 
ahead of his time in terms of 
empowering Tribal govern- 
ments,” said Allen. “He was 
always focused on strengthening 
the Tribal economy and he was 
very, very aggressive about it.” 

McCain’s calls for 
shrinking big government (he 
has long argued that the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs needs to be reduced) and giving 
ordinary citizens more say in their affairs dovetailed 
neatly with what Indians wanted. 

“He believes in local government,” said 
Keith Harper, attorney for the Native American 
Rights Fund. “And Tribes are local government.” 

During his tenure, McCain championed 
legislation designed to make it easier for Indians to 
adopt Indian youths instead of having them sent off 
the reservation into non-Indian homes. He pushed 
for funding for better Tribal health care, evidenced 
by the new $30 million center for the Hopi rising 
from the desert a few miles from here. And although 
he’s not a big fan of casinos, McCain saw reserva- 
tion gaming as a step toward Indian autonomy, 
throwing his support behind the 1988 Indian 
Gaming Regulatory Act. That legislation has helped 
bring gambling — and millions of new dollars — 
onto reservations from California eastward. 

“From funding for irrigation projects to 
preventing theft from Indian grave sites, John was 
there for us,” said former staffer Eberhard. 

A defining moment in McCain’s ardor for 
Indian issues came in the late 1980s, when a scandal 
over a serial child molester exploded on the Hopi 
Reservation. A teacher named John Boone was 
accused of sexually abusing more than 100 boys at a 
Hopi school, and eventually sentenced to life in 
prison. The scandal shook Indian Country to its core. 


“It was one thing to find out the horrible 
things Boone was doing,” said Zah, “but we’ve had 
to deal with the effects ever since.” The tragedy 
continues to haunt the reservation, as some victims 
have committed suicide, lost themselves in alcohol, 
or become molesters themselves. 

“All during that period, McCain was 
involved,” Zah said. “He was outraged, and he 
helped amend hiring procedures at reservation 
schools to prevent this from ever happening again.” 

Hard Lessons 

McCain found more cause for outrage with 
each foray into the desert. Eberhard remembers one 
trip the senator took to Gallup. Nicknamed “Drunk 
City,” the town has long served as a backdrop to the 
ravages of Indian substance abuse, even though the 
problem has been exaggerated into a stereotype 
most American Indians deeply resent. Still, public 
drunkenness remains one of 
the Indian world’s biggest 
challenges, and downtown 
Gallup at night is the perfect 
place to see why. 

“He was just stunned by 
the otherworldly quality of 
what he was seeing,” Eberhard 
said. “From top to bottom, 
Gallup on a Saturday night is 
a rough place — a lot of people 
getting beat up, a lot of may- 
hem in the drunk tank, a lot of 
mayhem directed at Indians. 
There’s a real sense of a threat 
lurking out there.” 

On another fact-finding 
visit, McCain wanted to walk 
the streets of a reservation 
town west of Window Rock, 
the Navajo capital. “I told the 
police to take him to the worst 
thing they could find,” said 
Dan Lewis, now a senior vice 
president for Bank of America 
who spent years on McCain’s 

“They took him to the Tuba City (Ariz.) 
dump, where they found a homeless lady living with 
her two kids in this hole in the ground, covered by a 
piece of plywood. I’ll never forget John’s face when 
he came back up out of that hole. He shook his head 
and said ‘That’s the worst I’ve ever seen, and 
there’s no one at all speaking up for this lady.’ “ 

“That,” said Lewis, “lit a fire in his belly.” 

Whatever ’s burning inside John McCain 
has brought him now to a fateful juncture. Those 
who know him say his run for the presidency, just 
like his devotion to American Indians’ welfare, is 
fueled by one simple conviction: 

“He really believes that when this country 
pledges its word, it’s important that it be kept,” said 
Eberhard, a McCain friend of 17 years. “And he 
believes that treaties with tribes are as vital as those 
with Russia or France.” 

Keith Harper sees an ever-broader commit- 
ment in McCain’s support for Indians. 

“When McCain says we should care about 
Indians he’s telling us something that’s vital to that 
discourse: that we must tolerate differences among 
us,” Harper said. “And that we can and should keep 
promises.” 

— Patrick May is a writer for the San Jose 
Mercury News. Reprinted by permission of the San 
Jose Mercury News. 



Arizona Sen. John McCain is a 
Republican candidate for president. 
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Jade Braswell: Real Winner And Role Model 



By B. Secody 

BRIGHTON - Meet Jade Braswell of the 
Brighton Reservation. This young cowgirl is on her 
way up the ladder of success, not only in the rodeo 
circuit, but in the path she has chosen for herself. 

Jade is the daughter of Kay Johns Braswell 
and Jay Braswell, and hails from a long 
line of rodeo pros including the late-great 
Josiah Johns. She states that her uncles and 
cousins Billy Joe, Stanlo and of course 
Marty Johns have been an influence in her 
choice to get involved in rodeoing, and has 
been riding all of her life. 

This young lady has all it takes to 
be a winner and has the titles to prove it. 

She has been “Reserve 
Champion/Champion” two years in a row, 
has been in the top 10 in the Florida ERA. 

She has even traveled to Tennessee for the 
NBHA finals. Besides cash prizes, she has 
won several buckels for her efforts in bar- 
relracing and pole bending. Most recently 
Jade was invited to attend the Florida 
Inauguration of Gov. Jeb Bush. 

Jade, 13, attends Yearling Middle 
School in Okeechobee and does well in 
school - one of the criteria for membership 


in the Florida ERA. 

When asked who she admires the most in her 
life, her answer was her parents. She looks forward to 
continuing in her endeavors in being the best she can 
be, and is already the type of person other young ath- 
letes can look up to. 


Stephen Billie: Seminole’s Own Bullriding Champ 


By B. Secody 

HOLLYWOOD - The weekend of 
Jan. 15-16 proved to be a very profitable one 
for young Stephen Billie of the Hollywood 
Reservation. 

Stephen, who is a member of the 
Hollywood Horse Club, was one of several 
young cowboys and cowgirls who traveled to 
Fort Myers to compete in the weekend long 
competition sponsored by the Florida ERA. His 
specialty: bareback and bullriding. 

Stephen, age 13, is the son of Mark 
(Steve) Osceola and Rita Billie of Hollywood; 
and the grandson of Polly Hayes and late Max 



Stephen Billie won title despite sore arm. 



Stephen has been competing for two and one half years. 


Osceola, Sr. 

Saturday’s morning bareback ride left Stephen with a 
injured arm due to a rigging problem, yet by afternoon he was 
ready to tackle the bull he drew and stayed with it well beyond 
the eight second whistle, setting himself up for his champi- 
onship ride the following day. He was the top winner in the 
bullriding event for the two-day competition. 

Stephen has only been competing for two and one half 
years, and has already made a name for himself in the Florida 
ERA and in the Seminole Tribe’s Horse Club. He has chosen 
bullriding and bareback riding as his preferred sport, possibly 
due to his father’s past riding capabilities at the Hollywood 
arena, and the encouragement he has received from family and 
club members. 

Stephen attends American Heritage school and is in the 
seventh grade. He maintains good grades in school and exhibits 
the mannerism of a true gentleman. He has chalked up many 
wins and proudly wears one of the six silver buckles he has 
won in competition. 


Protect Your Rights! 


Maybe we can help! 


Tired of hiding? 


Violations of Probation? 


Warrants, open criminal cases? 


DUI or DUI injury cases? 


The Law Offices of Guy J. Seligman, PA 

320 S. E. 9th Street 

Fort Lauderdale, FL. 33316 

954-760-7600 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not be based 
solely upon advertisements before you decide, ask us to send you free written 
information about our qualifications and experience. 









Finger 

Continued from page 1 

go back in there and reinstate my manhood.” 

About 1 00 tourists witnessed the incident at 
Billie Swamp Safari, the Seminoles’ outback tourist 
attraction on Big Cypress. The horrifying scene was 
also caught live on three video cameras by a Canadian 
television crew in the area for a fishing show. Billie 
said his first mistake was bypassing Seminole tradition 
which says that one should seek permission from a 
member of the Snake clan before handling reptiles: “I 
know I should have listened to Betty Mae Jumper, 


MEET THE PRESS: Chairman Billie holds court. 


Mary Bowers, Big Shot, Esther Gopher and the rest of 
the Snake Clan members,” said Billie. 

In the gator pit, which is actually a shallow pool 
filled with the saurian beasts, the Chairman made an 
impromptu appearance during a gator "demonstration" 
show with Billie Swamp Safari guide Swamp Owl. 
Billie said his next mistake was leaping upon the back 


of the seven- footer. "I always tell my wrestlers never to 
mess with any gators that small. They bite hard and will 
start spinning fast," said Billie, who used to specialize in 
wrestling large, freshly caught alligators during his show 
days. 

While straddling the gator’s back, Chief Billie 
pinned the reptile’s mouth down into the water with his 
left hand (see strip at left): "I thought I had enough 
(pressure) to keep the gator’s mouth closed." He miscal- 
culated, however, for when he reached over the front of 
the gator’s snout with his right hand to fully muzzle the 
beast, the jaws clamped down on all four fingers. 

Both started rolling in the water until Billie 
finally broke free. He held up his hand to show Swamp 
Owl that roughly two inches of the ring 
finger was missing, then clasped the hand 
into his shirt and walked away smiling 
while Swamp Owl continued the show. 
"The crowd thought it was all part of the 
show," said Billie, who was driven to the 
hospital in a Seminole police vehicle. 

"I always wondered when I would 
ever ride in one of those police cars," he 
laughed. "I thought it might be when I 
was arrested for something, not for getting 
bit by a gator." 

The amputated finger was found in the 
water and transported to Hollywood 
Memorial, where reattachment was dis- 
counted by Dr. James Stern and the open 
wound was closed. Reporters and TV 
crews scrambled to talk with the Seminole 
Chairman, who declared: "After a couple 
shots of morphine, I’m in excellent spir- 
its." 

He showed the severed digit to friends 
and reporters, commenting that it "smells 
like pork" and announcing "We’re having 
finger food later if anybody wants some!" 
The Chief has been injured by alligators before. 
In 1977, his left thumb was almost amputated: "Filleted 
the meat right off the bone," said Billie, describing how 
doctors were able to "wrap" the tissue back around the 
bone and restore the thumb. 

In 1983, Billie was performing an alligator exhi- 
bition for actress 
Connie Stevens when 
he was bit on the but- 
tocks, "barely missing 
my manhood . . .my 
voice changed," he 
laughed. Nothing in his 
past dealings with alli- 
gators, however, was 
"as dramatic as this 
one," he said. Billie’s 
son, Micco, now seven 
years old, was bit on the 
thumb by a baby gator 
during the filming of a 
music video three years 
ago. His other son, 
Kowako, four, "loves to 
fool with gators. I think 
he will follow in his 
father’s footsteps," said 
Billie’s wife, Lesley. 

Billie said he was 
honored to join the 
ranks of other Seminole 
alligator wrestlers who 
have lost digits, includ- 
ing Paul Bowers, Willie 
Jim, Mike Johns, John 
Hall, Barnabas Tommie, 
Cleophus Yzaguirre, 
Thomas Storm and 


GOOD SPIRITS: Chief holds injured hand aloft. He was back to work the next day. 


miccosukee ad 



DIGITAL VERITE: Video frame shows Chief moments 
after injury. 


Theodore Nelson. The fate of the severed finger is still 
up in the air at this writing. Billie is carrying it around in 
ajar and is considering putting it on a necklace. He won- 
dered if a museum might take it: "They put scalps and 
bones and mummies in a museum, why not my finger?" 
Billie asked. 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum Director Billy Cypress 
was not too sure: "Is he joking? If he's not, I guess we’ll 
have to consider it." Cypress noted that current thought 
among American Indians does not generally favor includ- 
ing human body parts in museum collections. 

"We don't accept that type of material," 
said. Gina Brunson, chief curator of the Museum of 
Florida History in Tallahassee. Nothing personal, she 
added — the state museum does not accept any body 
parts. 

A spokesman for the brand new National 
Museum of the American Indian (NMAI) in Washington 
D.C., however, said NMAI would consider the finger. 
Michelle Sengsourinh asked Billie to send a Polaroid 
photo of the finger for a review by the Museum's 
Curatorial Council. 

The head of famous Seminole war leader 
Osceola was once kept on display at a New York 
Museum; however the head disappeared during a fire and 
has never been found. 

Chief Billie is expected to make a full recovery. 
"I can still play guitar just as good as before," he said. 
"The only person who uses that finger when he plays is 
John McEuen!" 

McEuen, founder and former banjoist for the 
Nitty Gritty Dirt Band, produced Billie's "Alligator 
Tales" album and is in Nashville putting the finishing 
touches on Billie's next album, a collection of stories and 
legends which will be released by SOAR in April. 

"I guess we better call the FBI," sighed Billie, 
whose staunch support of Indian sovereignty has kept 
him at "war" with the government since he first became 
chief in 1979. "I’m sure they'll want a new set of finger- 
prints." 
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SISTER ACT: Reba Osceola and Kari Kroeplin. 


EIRA Profile: 
Kari & Reba 

By Michael James 

BRIGHTON — You could build 
a pretty good argument for a genetic ten- 
dency for rodeo prowess after spending a 
few moments with Brighton sisters Kari 
Kroeplin and Reba Osceola. 

Their genes haven’t let them 
down yet. They share good looks, intelli- 
gence, spirit, and strength of heart - so 
why not rodeo? It’s an easy sell when you 
consider they are the granddaughters of 
one of the greatest Indian cowboys ever 
— the late Josiah Johns. 

Kari Kroeplin and Reba Osceola 
are living extensions of the great cow- 
boy’s life. His legacy continues to color 
their lives every day. 

“It gets people’s attention when 
mom introduces me as his granddaugh- 
ter,” says Kari shyly about the universal 
mystique attached to kinship with the 
great cowboy whose very mention elicits 
a response everywhere people gather to 
rodeo from Florida to California. 

“I’ve heard a lot of stories about 
him,” said Kari who at 13 years of age 
has a lifetime of Josiah stories ahead of 
her. She will also be weaving her own sto- 
ries along the way. 

Kari has been rodeoing for three 
years in both the pole bending and barrel 
racing competitions. 

“Mom got me started,” she says. 
“She put me on a horse every day until I 
got it.” 

Today, she rides the same horse 
she got started on, an American Quarter 
Horse named Dandy. Over the course of 
the past three years she has ridden Dandy 
at least three times a week in order to 
build the necessary teamwork relationship 
required of all barrel racers. 

Kari, like many Indian rodeo par- 
ticipants, attaches a spiritual element to 
her performance as a rodeo athlete. Her 
most coveted win came last July when she 
won a belt buckle that at one time 
belonged to her grandfather, Josiah. 

“I knew I had to try my hardest,” 
she says. “It was special to me. I had a 
dream about him and I always feel like 
he’s watching me.” 

The first rodeo of the year 2000 
was another spiritual milestone for both 
Kari and her younger sister Reba. On this 
night, the duo dedicated their efforts to 
the memory of their friend Amanda 
Hamlett who would have been 19 that 
day. Amanda was killed three days after 
Christmas in a tragic accident. Kari car- 
ried Amanda’s funeral home memorial 
card neatly tucked in the inside of her hat 


throughout the evening’s performance. 

Kari said she would like to thank 
her mom and dad because without them 
she wouldn’t be running these rodeos. She 
would also like to thank Marty, Kim, and 
Emma for their support. 

When not practicing for the next 
rodeo, Kari attends Yearling Middle 
School in Okeechobee. She says someday 
she wants to be a doctor. For now, she 
says her favorite thing about school is 
talking. 

Did someone mention talking? 
Meet the world’s foremost authority on 
the subject — Kari’s younger sister Reba. 
Reba talks all the time. But, that’s OK. 

She has a lot to talk about at 1 0 years old. 
She also has the gift of being able to lis- 
ten intently, while talking of course. 

A student at Seminole 
Elementary School in Okeechobee, Reba 
Osceola is frequently on the teacher’s 
honor role. Her favorite subject in school 
is math and she says someday she wants 
to be a veterinarian. Reba says she loves 
animals, except for dogs because they 
don’t listen. Horses she says, are where 
it’s at. 

Reba has also been involved in 
rodeo for three years. Before that, she 
rode horses for pleasure. When she began 
her rodeo career she participated in two 
events — barrel racing and sheep riding. 
Today she only rides barrels, having dis- 
pensed with the sheep on the grounds that 
they “stink.” 

Reba has been riding her horse 
Rock for two years. She says she is the 
only person that can ride him. 

“Everybody else who rides him 


falls off on the first or second barrel,” said 
Reba. 

One of her favorite rodeo stories 
is about the time she fell off her horse 
during the steer un-decorating event at an 
Ocala rodeo. 

“He jumped the barrier and I fell 
flat on my back with my hat covering my 
face,” she said, laughing. 

Falling off the horse is not usual- 
ly in the cards for Reba however. During 
the last all-girl ranch rodeo held at 
Brighton, Reba won the all-around title 
for her age group. She won barrels, pole 
bending, and came in third in goat tying. 

“I won a buckle and money,” she 
said. “I gave the money to mom.” 

If winning is the upside of horse- 
manship then cleaning out the stalls must 
be the down side. Reba takes it in stride. 

“The whole family takes care of 
the horses,” she said. “We don’t clean 
stalls, my dad does,” added Reba. “It’s 
fun watching him, but we do have to 
dump the wheel barrow.” 

Reba says the only time she 
doesn’t practice with her sister is during 
the unfortunate time when one or the 
other may be hurt. For good luck, she 
says a prayer each time she rides. She also 
sports a red cross on her saddle and a gold 
one on her hat as symbols of her faith. 

Reba would like to thank her 
mom and dad for all of their help. 

“I especially want to thank mom 
for exercising my horse while I ran for 
Brighton Junior Miss,” she added. 

Kari and Reba are the daughters 
of Lisa and Rodney Osceola. 


EIRA Rodeo 1 



ALEX JOHNS: Bronco-busting board member. 


By Michael James 

BIG CYPRESS — Saturday 
January 30 marked the first rodeo of the 
new millenmium. The seasons come and 
go so quickly, and don’t you know the 
cowboy’s and cowgirl’s of the EIRA are 
glad to be back and what an exciting night 
it was at the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena. 
Her are the results! 

Bare Back Riding - First place, 
Alex Johns with a score of 64 and earning 
10 points to start the season off right. 
Second place goes to Adam Turtle with a 
score of 55 points and earning 9 points. 

Steer Wrestling -First place goes 
to Sydney Gore with a time of 4.4 sec- 
onds earning him 10 points. Second place 
to Josh Jumper with a time of 4.6 seconds 
and earning him 9 points. Third place to 
Naha Jumper with a time of 5.0 seconds 
earning 8 points. Fourth place goes to 
Marty Johns with a time of 6.2 seconds 
and earning him 7 points. 

Women’s Breakaway Roping - 
First place goes to the cowgirl Billie 
Tiger, way to start the season 
with a time of 4.5 seconds earn- 
ing her 10 points. 

Calf Roping -First 
place goes to Corbin Warren 
with a time of 11.0 seconds 
earning him 10 points. Second 
place to Marty Johns with a 
time of 17.7 seconds earning 9 
points. Third place goes to 
Naha Jumper and Fourth place 
to Happy Jumper both with a 
time of 23.3 seconds earning 
them both 7.5 points each. 

Saddle Bronc Riding - 
First place goes to Jay Louis 
with a score of 68 earning him 
10 points. Second goes to 
Sydney Gore-what a night Doc 
had, with a score of 60 and 
earning him 9 points. 

Team Roping -First place team 
goes to Marty Johns and Shawn John with 
a time of 1 1 . 1 seconds earning the team 
10 points. Second place goes to Cicero 
Osceola and Rudy Osceola with a time of 
13.7 seconds and earning them 9 points. 
Third place goes to the team of Justin 
Gopher and Corbin Warren with a time of 


14.9 seconds and 
earning 8 points. 

Fourth place team is 
Parker Jones and 
Norman Johns with 
a time of 15.0 sec- 
onds earning a total 
of 7 points. 

Women’s 
Barrel Racing - 
these ladies were on 
fire with first place 
going to Trina 
Bowers with a time 
of 17.50 seconds 
earning the cowgirl 
10 points. Second 
place goes to Jo 
Leigh Johns with a 
time of 17.73 sec- 
onds earning her 9 
points. Third place 
goes to Holly “Scooter” Johns with a time 
of 17.74 points earning her 8 points. The 
cowgirl placing fourth was Brenda 


Youngblood with a time of 18.25 seconds 
earning 7 points. 

Bulls- the only placer for the 
night goes to Justin Gopher with a score 
of 72 points earning him 10 points. 

Special Events-Mutton 
Busting- First place to Kane Bettelyoun 
with a time of 20.0 seconds. Second place 


goes to our little cowboy, Isaac 
Bettelyoun with a time of 19.44 seconds. 
Third place goes to Jaryaca Baker with a 
time of 6.97 seconds. And fourth 
place goes to Gavin Willie with a 
time of 6.14 seconds. 

Calf Riding- First place 
goes to Ehtan Gopher with a time 
of 32. Second place to Justin 
Aldridge with a time of 29. Third 
place goes to Nick Jumper with a 
time of 2.96 seconds. Fourth 
place goes to Dayne Johns with a 
time of 2.39 seconds. 

50 and Over 

Breakaway Roping - First place 
to Moses Jumper with a time of 
54 seconds. Second place to Paul 
Bowers with a time of 7.3 sec- 
onds. 

Novice Barrels - First 
place goes to Ayze Henry with a 
time of 18.13 seconds. Second 
goes to cowgirl, Marilee Johns 
wtih an exciting run turning in a time of 
18.63 seconds. Third place goes to Kari 
Kroeplin with an exciting run turning in a 
time of 19.25 seconds. And our fourth 
cowgirl, Mckenzie Johns placed with a 
time of 19.36 seconds. 

Beginners Barrel Racing - 
Placing first was Danielle Webster with a 
time of 21.34 seconds. In second was 
April Billie with an impressive time of 
21.91 seconds. Third place went to 
Ravenne Osceola with a time of 23.30 
seconds. Fourth place went to cowgirl 
Sheyanna Osceola . 

Junior Bull Riding -Wilson 
Bowers places first with a score of 28 
points. Second goes to Clinton Holt 
with a score of 24. There you have 
them. Congratulations to all the partici- 
pants of the EIRA. Come out to the 
rodeos and show your support, you 
will never be disappointed. This season 
is sure to be the most exciting one yet. 


All-Indian Rodeo Has Record Purse 


HOLLYWOOD — Native 
American Cowboys from all over the 
United States will compete in all of the 
standard rodeo events at the Bill Osceola 
Memorial All-Indian Rodeo during the 
Seminole Tribal Fair Feb. 11. 

The rodeo is dedicated in honor 
of Bill Osceola, former Seminole Tribal 
President, preacher, cattleman, coach and 
founder of Seminole Rodeo in 
Hollywood. 


The rodeo will include the 
largest pay-out ever at any Indian Rodeo 
east of the Mississippi. Over $32,000 
added money will be handed out. Prizes 
include buckles to event winners and 
stock trailer to the All Around Indian 
Cowboy or Cowgirl. 

Call 5 Star Rodeo at (954) 384- 
7075. All entrants must have Tribal ID 
and be a member of EIRA. 



Sydney Gore drops down to win steer wrestling event. 


NASA Basketball 

HOLLYWOOD — The Millenmium 
NASA basketball tournament was held on Jan. 
13-15 at the Hollywood gymnasium. On the 
men’s side the Seminoles survived a first 
round loss to the Miccosukees to finish sec- 
ond to the MS Choctaws. 

The Seminoles reached the final 
round by winning five games in the losers’ 
bracket, which included a win over the 
Miccosukees. 

On the ladies’ side, the Mis-Chiefs 
swept into the finals undefeated and took first 
place by beating the Bailers. 

The Lady Seminoles were put into 
the losers’ bracket by the Bailers. The 
Seminoles were on the verge of having a 
rematch with the Bailers with four wins in the 
losers’ bracket, but succumbed to 4-Comers to 
finish fourth. 



Seminoles defeated the Hurricanes. 


NASA Golf Tournament 



George Grasshopper follows ball. 


By E. Bowers 

HOLLYWOOD — Former 
Dolphins quarterback Earl Morrall was in 
the clubhouse and spirits were high at the 
NASA golf tournament. Held on Jan. 13. 
(only days before the darkest chapter of 
Dolphins playoff history was written) at 
the Arrowhead Country Club, 30 players 
showed up for the two-man scramble tour- 
nament. 

A strong breeze and gold tees kept 
the scores close, only five strokes separat- 
ed the top five teams. The duo of Mike 
Micco and Marl Osceola posted a 68 to 
finsh first. 

The complete results are: 

Two-man Scramble 1) (68) Mike 
Micco, Marl Osceola 2) (71) Allen Huff, 
Abe Rockwell 3) (72) John Madrigal, 

Linda Tommie 4) (72) Mitch Osceola, 
Jimbo Osceola 5) (72) Maxie Tommie, 
George Grasshopper. 

Closest to Pin #2 - Joe Frank, #8 
- Jimbo Osceola, #10 - George 
Grasshopper, #12 -Abe Rockwell, #17- 
James Tommie 

Longest Drive - Maxie Tommie, 
Gina Allardyce. 


Dolphins Score Victory 



By E. Bowers 

HOLLYWOOD - Still smarting from Jacksonville, members of the Dolphins 
All-Pro squad came to the reservation on Jan. 22 to let off a little steam and enjoy a 
celebrity football game against the Recreation Department. 

A little remark to former running back Lorenzo Hampton about “62-7” from 
Bo Young threw a little gas on the fire for good measure. 

It didn’t look good at halftime with the Dolphins leading 20-6, but a couple of 
sacks by Larry Howard and a 
long pass snared by resident 
Communications Department 
athlete Ernie Tiger helped 
bring the score to 42-34, 

Dolphins. 

However, the 

Dolphins were determined not 
to let the game slide away 
from them in the late quarters 
yet again. A quick score by 
Lorenzo Hampton helped give 
the Dolphins a cushion. It was 
enough to propel them to a 54- 
40 win. 

Bloodied but 
unbowed, Hollywood 
Recreation waits for Dolphins 
in softball. 








Ernie Tiger snares pass. No replays, please. 


High-Tech Bull Riding 


By Michael Janies 

BRIGHTON - High tech and 
finesse are not terms that are normally 
associated with the world’s most danger- 
ous sport. Bull riding, on its best day is a 
brutal and punishing activity. 

Recently though, during a two 
day clinic which began Jan. 22, former 
World Champion bull rider Gary Leffew 
applied high technology and 30 years of 
finesse in a systematic approach devel- 
oped by him to help cowboys break bad 
habits and form good ones. 

Leffew, utilizing research of 
respected psychologists, says it takes the 
average person 2 1 days to make or break 
a habit and most of the mistakes he sees 
in aspiring bull riders come from bad 
habits. Leffew’s two day 
clinics are held all aver 
the country and focus on 
basic techniques and 
groundwork. The crux of 
Leffew’s method, how- 
ever lies in a 21 -day 
school which he holds at 
his ranch in central 
California. Participants 
in the rigorous 21 day 
school are boarded right 
at the ranch where they 
receive non stop training 
over the entire period. 

The time corresponds 
with Leffew’s make or 
break philosophy. 

“I compare it to 
line dancing,” said Leffew “Muscle mem- 
orization is what it takes in order to 
respond automatically on the subcon- 
scious level. 

“Riding is subconscious. 
Everything happens at the speed of light. 
If you have to think about what you’re 
going to do next, it may be too late.” 

The speed at which events take 
place over the course of 8 seconds is neat- 
ly handled by his investment in state of 
the art video equipment which he uses 
during his clinics. He begins his clinics by 
showing the participants what a great ride 
looks like. He analyzes each move, frame 
by frame, in order to graphically demon- 
strate the normally invisible elements of a 
successful bull ride. 

“He can turn 8 seconds into a 30 
minute teaching session,” said one rider. 


“That’s kind of neat.” 

Once the initial session is con- 
cluded, everybody gets a chance to put 
theory into practice on as many bulls as 
they care to ride. When the chute gate 
opens, Leffew stays on the arena floor to 
offer coaching help during the 8 second 
contests. While he supports the riders at 
ground zero, a technician on the sidelines 
video tapes the ride for a critique. During 
the frame by frame critiques, Leffew 
points out errors and gives pats on the 
back whenever he sees one of his students 
employing some of their new found skills. 

“Teaching is like an art form,” 
said Leffew, who recognizes that rodeo is 
the only sport where there is no full time 
coach on hand to help the athletes. The 


skills that Leffew’s teaching techniques 
are delivering to bull riders are paying off 
for cowboys all over the country. 

“Numerous world champions,” 
was the answer Leffew gave when asked 
about how some of the cowboys that have 
taken his school have fared. 

“Before I came down here I got a 
call from a kid that I taught. He told me 
that he won $8,000 last week. He won 
over $50,000 last year.” 

Seminole Tribal member Gilbert 
King was on hand for the Brighton clinic. 
King first attended a Gary Leffew clinic 
in 1997. 

“He really opened my mind and 
taught me a different technique,” said 
King. “He made it seem as easy as sitting 
on my sofa at home.” 
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COMING UP FAST FOR GILBERT KING: Earth. 
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Classified * Announcements 


Happy Birthday 


Someone new, someone special 
to love is here. We welcome with love, 

John Rhodes McKinley Osceola 
“Kowakoche,” bom to the Otter Clan on 
Nov. 9, 1999. Love you forever, Dom, 
Marlon, Letitia, Denise & Grandma 
Doris. 


To Kendrick, I want you to 
know that you are so special to me. 
Nobody in the whole world has given me 
as much joy as you have. I’ll love you no 
matter what. I hope you have fun being 
with us. Love always, your Auntie 
Adriana. I love you baby. 

To Kendrick Maxine Taiyah 
Osceola. Welcome to the world. You have 
a very caring and understanding mother. 
She will take very good care of you. Just 
want you to know that we all love you 
and we always will. Love, Savannah & 
Shatee. 


Thank you to Kendrick Maxine 
Taiyah Osceola for coming into my life. 

I want you to now that you will always be 
my favorite baby girl. Thank you to 
Marilyn and Ricky for bringing her into 
my life. Love always, Auntie Bianca. 

Thank you Daniel Billie for giv- 
ing me the support and kindness and 
being a good friend throughout my preg- 
nancy. That wait was well worth it. She’s 
beautiful! I know that you’ll be a good 
uncle to Kendrick. Thanks and love. 
Kendrick’s Mom. 

Congratulations to Marilyn 
Huggins and Ricky Osceola who just 
had a beautiful baby girl. Thank you for 
giving us Taakoochee. Love always, 

Norman & Kathy. 

Congratulations to Jimmy 
Osceola & Eleanor B. , the new grand- 
parents of Kendrick Maxine Taiyah 
Osceola. Hope you will enjoy her as 
much as we will. Love always, Grandma 
& Grandpa Huggins. 



Happy 4th Birthday Kaylan Blake 
Osceola. To my baby girl, you have 
brought such joy to my life I love you 
with all my heart, Love Auntie. 



Eli & Levi Harmon announce 
the birth of their new sister Jessi Pearl 
Harmon born Dec. 21, 1999, weighing 8 
lbs., 6 oz. Proud parents are Donna & 
Eddie Harmon of Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Grandparents are Gladys Bratcher of 
Nashville, TN and Tom & Faye Harmon 
of Lebanon, TN. 



Happy Birthday Jade. Love Nanna and 
Grandpa, Daddy, Uncle Ant & Uncle 
TJ. 


Happy Birthday to a special 
man in my life. Well, it’s been almost 2 
years. We’ve had our bad times, but we 
had good and great times, too. I want you 
to know that I respect you and appreciate 
everything you do for me. You’re my best 
friend, my love and my companion. 
You’re just an amazing guy to be with. 
You really make me feel a lot better about 
myself and help me get through another 
day in this world. I love you Marlon. 
You’re my man 4-life. T.B.T.F. Love 
always, Carolee Nelson 337. 



Happy Birthday My Little Girlies: 
Esyra, Ellyse and Joelli Frank, Daddy 
loves ya’s so much. Esyra and Ellyse 1- 
17-97, and Joelli Frank 2-16-98. 



Jordan Jess Jumper, son of 
Rochlle Locust of Tahlequah, OK and 
Andre Jumper of Hollywood, FL. 
Grandson of Mary and Charles Locust 
of Tahlequah, OK, David Jumper of 
Hollywood, FL and Andrea Jumper of 
Pawhuska, OK. Wishing Jordan a Happy 
6th Birthday from all of his family. 



Happy 2nd Birthday to Denise 
Emmanuell Osceola “Melokmehche,” 
born Jan. 12, 1998. Love you forever, 
Dom, Marlon, Letitia, Baby John-John 
& Grandma Doris. 



Brian Billie & Doreen Cypress are 

pleased to announce the birth of their lit- 
tle girl, Asiana Brianna Billie, bom Nov. 
30, 1999. 
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Notices 


Tropical Gardening Seminar - 

March 1 8 until April 22 at the Agriculture 
& Extension Education Division located 
at 3245 College Avenue, Davie. Please 
call Ellyn Silverstein at 370-3725 for 
information. Pre-registration is required 
by March 10, 2000, seating limited. 

Gatlinburg Craftsmen’s Fair - 
Feb. 10-21 at the Florida State Fair in 
Tampa, Fla. For information call 423-436- 
7479, www.craftsmenfair.com. 

4th Annual Mustangs & 
Mustangs ...Legends Havin’ Fun - 
Saturday, March 18. Car and aircraft show 
at the Fantasy of Flight that is located on 
exit 21 off of 1-4 in Polk City. For info 
contact Susan at 863-984-3500 ext. 275 or 
e-mail at 

susan_tolliver@fantasyofflight.com. 

11th Annual Car & Boat 
Auction - Feb. 26, at 9 a.m. presented by 
the Salvation Army. For more information 
call 954-463-3725. At 1901 W. Broward 
Blvd. in Fort Lauderdale. 

Racial Ethnic Minority 
Fellowship - Aug. 1, 2000 - July 31, 
2001. Application deadline is March 13, 
2000. An excellent opportunity to learn 
more about religion communications. 
Direct questions to 1-888-CRT-4UMC or 
REM@umcom.umc . org . 

2001 NCAA Division I 
Women’s Golf Championships - May 
23 through May 26, 2001. Tee-off at the 
Mission Inn Golf & Tennis Resort’s “El 
Campeon” course in Lake County. Fall 
Preview on Sept. 14 through Sept. 17. For 
info contact Brent Nelson at 407-648- 
4900 ext. 17. 

FREE Job Training - Feb. 28, 
the second class of training in the con- 
struction trades of air conditioning duct 
installation and brick laying will begin at 
L.E.S., 2207 Raleigh Street, Hollywood. 
At end of training participants will be 
placed in jobs starting at $8 per hour. Call 
921-2371 for info. 


American Women Artists 
Third Annual Competition - June 1 -4 in 
Santa Fe, NM during The Festival of 
Women in the Arts. AWA, 533 Onate PL, 
Santa Fe, NM 87501. 

8th Annual Florida 

Renaissance Festival - Febmary through 
March 5 at Quiet Waters Park in Deerfield 
Beach. For information call 954-776-1642 
or 800-3 -RENFEST. www.ren.fest.com. 

PBR World Class Professional 
Bull Riders “8” Second Tour - Feb. 18 - 
19 at the Miami Arena. 305-530-4400, 
www.miamiarena.com. 

Country Fun Days - Feb. 26 - 
27, Lady Lake. Admission is $5. Call 
352-753-2882. 

The Broward Stories Project - 
Stories from the ‘ 3 0s and ( 40s - Sat., 

Feb. 26, 2 p.m. - 3 p.m. at the Hollywood 
Beach Community and Cultural Center. 
March 1 8 at FAU Lifelong Learning 
Center. For information contact Steven 
Glassman at 954-357-7532. 

18th Annual Protecting Our 
Children - National American Indian 
Conference on Child Abuse and Neglect - 
April 17 - 19 at Holiday Inn City Center 
in Tucson, AZ. Call 503-222-4044. 
Protecting Our Children by Building on 
Our Strength, Success and Wisdom. 

Day of Discovery Singers - 
Sunday, April 23, Cypress Gardens. 

Easter sunrise service concert. Call 941- 
324-2111 or 800-282-2123. 

Taking America’s Past Into the 
Future - May 14-20, National Trust 
announces Preservation Week 2000 cele- 
brated. For more info, visit the web site at 
www.nationaltrust.org. Call Trust Office 
at 202-588-6141. 

Native American HIV/AIDS 
Grantsmanship Laboratory - Feb. 25 - 
25, at the DoubleTree Guest Suites in 
Phoenix, AZ. Phone 202-293-7330. 


Jobs 


Position: 

Assistant Education Counselor 

Position: 

Assistant Cook/Janitor 

Location: 

Education (Big Cypress) 

Location: 

Nutrition (Hot Meals - 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 


Hollywood) 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Salary: 

$7.18 per hour plus benefits 

Closing: 

UNTIL FILLED 



Salary: 

$8.73 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Certified Behavioral Analyst 




(LaBelle) 

Position: 

Survey Party Chief 

Location: 

Health (Big Cypress) 

Location: 

Water Resource Management 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 


(Big Cypress) 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

Jan. 27, 00 

Salary: 

$25,000 - 35,000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 


annually plus benefits 

Salary: 

$14.03 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Direct Care Aides 

Position: 

Payable Disbursements 


(5 needed in LaBelle) 

Location: 

Accounting 

Location: 

Health Department 

Opening: 

Jan. 26, 00 


(Big Cypress) 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Salary: 

$8.00 per hour plus benefits 

Closing: 

Until Filled 



Salary: 

$10.00-15.00 

Position: 

Staff Nutritionist 


per hour full time 

Location: 

Health Dept. - Brighton 



Opening: 

Feb. 2, 2000 

Position: 

Alternative High School 

Closing: 

Until Filled 


Teacher in Math and Science 

Salary: 

$3 0,000/yearly (negotiable) 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 


plus benefits 


(Big Cypress) 



Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Position: 

Bookkeeper/Secretary 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Location: 

Preschool Program - 

Salary: 

Based on salary schedule 


Hollywood 



Opening: 

Feb. 1, 2000 

Position: 

Education Counselor’s Aide 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Location: 

Education (Hollywood) 

Salary: 

$8.70 per hour (negotiable) 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 


plus benefits 

Closing: 

Until Filled 



Salary: 

$7.18 per hour plus benefits 








Anhinga Indian 

SEMINOLE TIKI HUTS 




fF£PjR Museum and Art 

954/581-8411 

FREE ESTIMATES 




■yfif Gallery 

P 5791 South State Road 7 (441) 

™ W Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33314 

Joe Dan Osceola 




Convert your background 
into a Native Wonderland 

• CUSTOM MADE TIKIS 




(954) 581 - 0416 
(954) 581 - 8411 

Fax:(954) 31 6 - 5003 Joe Dan and Virginia Osceola 



• WOOD DECKING 

• PATIOS & BARS 


Printing • Rubber Stamps • Machines • Furniture 
Computer Supplies • Legal Forms • Laminating 



• NATIVE AMERICAN ARTIFACTS 


Okeechobee Office Supply 



CALL 954/581-8411 FOR 

FREE ES TIMA TES 

Fax 954/316-5003 


& Furniture, Inc. 

114 S.W. 5th Avenue 

Okeechobee, Florida 34974 



Mobile 954/980-7104 

5791 S State Rd. 7 • Ft. Lauderdale , FL 33314 


phone (941) 763-0297 

1-800-741-3360 




Shipping Color Free Fax Service 

Service Copies Delivery (941) 763-3012 






THATCHROOFED HUTS 


Chickee Baptist Church 

64th Ave. and Josie Billie 



Chickees 


Hollywood Seminole Reservation 



Phone: 954 / 987-3235 

941 / 467-7018 


Sunday Morning Worship 10:00 am 

Sunday Evening Worship 6:00 am 

Wednesday Prayer Meeting 7:00 pm 



IOHNNY TIIPKFR 3511 N W ‘ 63rd AVENUE 

JOHNNY TUCKER HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 33024 


Rev Arlen Payne: Pastor 
(954) 894-5651 
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TAMPA 





Invites Every one to Share a Slice of Birthday* Cake at the 6th Annual 

Native American Celebration PowWow 
Honoring Ruby Tiger Osceola V 104th Birthday 

March 16, 17, 18, 19 — 2000 

Tampa Seminole Reservation Softball Field 

•EUnhday Cake Available gn Salufdav *Jlly 

OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
ADMISSION $4.00 


Schedule 

Thursday 9:00am to 5:00pm 
Friday 9:00am to 5:00pm 
Saturday 9:00am to 9:00pm 
Sunday 9:00am to 4:00pm 

Guest Performers 
Master of Ceremonies: Tom Totntigfa 
The Plainsmen Host Drum & Dance Group 
Joseph Z ~ Native Flutist 
BooBooAnne ~ Native Storyteller 
Aztec Fire Dancers from Mexico City 
Alligator Demonstration 



ALL DANCERS WELCOME 


Ft* MORE INTCKW ATI OT FlJIASli CALL 

ARNIE GARCIA 813-626-1692. 
or 

KEITH SIMMONS 813-685-5742 


Seminole Clothing Contest 
Native American Aits & Crafts 
Native American Foods 

(Absolutely no drugs or alcohol Wkmed on Grounds) 


PO w- WO w 


Hi, I'm Lee Tiger with the 
Florida Department of Transportation's 
Native American Outreach Program. I'd 
like to thank all the tribal members that 
participated in this past year workshops. 

To those who would like to attend 
one, we will continue FDOT workshops 
in the year 2000. One of the more asked 
questions in getting DBE Certified was 
"Do we need to have a Florida 
Corporation?" The answer is no, you 
can apply for a registration with a ficti- 
tious name. We have these one-page 
forms and can help you fill them out. 



So if you or a family member are 
interested in pursuing contracts with the 
state of Florida's largest contracting 
agency. Call me at the Department of 
Transportation at (954) 370-3900. We will 
be happy to answer any questions and add 
you to our current mailing list to keep you 
informed on upcoming workshops. 



American 

Indian 

Outreach 


If you have any questions regarding 
the Florida Department of Transportation 
Native American Outreach, please call 
(954) 370-3900. 


HUMOR 



S o there I was, Raiford Starke, on stage before a 
packed house at the Swamp Water Cafe. It was 
Saturday and Billie Swamp Safari was really 
rockin’. Tourists everywhere, checking out the flora 
and the fauna and the french fries. I was feeling 
good, famous really. I had two - count ‘em - songs 
on the jukeboxes at Wheeler’s in Immokalee and 
Stephen and Ira’s back home. I was known as the 
guy who jammed with Phish on their big New Year’s 
show. I had everything but my picture in the Rolling 
Stone. 

Several women were there to see me. I 
ignored them and read the crowd. Lots of peculiar 
accents. People from Denmark, Japan, Germany and 
Clewiston wandering around the middle of the 
Everglades looking for something different. I know 
just what they want. 

“Happy Millennium, every- 
body,” I say as I close my eyes and go 
into a trance-like state and bellow out, 

“ Ground Control to Major Tom . . .” 
and for the next eight minutes and 47 
seconds go through a gut-wrenching 
rendition of David Bowie’s “Space 
Oddity.” When I opened my eyes the 
cafe was as barren as the lunar land- 
scape. Only Nancy Motlow was left. 

All she ever wants to hear is “Girl 
From Immokalee.” 

I looked out the window and 
saw most of my crowd had moved out- 
side to gather around the gator pit. 

“What’s the big deal?” I yelled into the 
mike. “You want gators, I’ll sing 
‘Gator Wrestling Nun!”’ Nancy got up 
and walked out. I was mad. I put down 
my guitar and walked outside and well, wouldn’t you 
know it. It was Chief Jim Billie again. 

It’s bad enough that he jumped into MY 
show at the Phish concert, but now he’s stolen MY 
crowd by sitting on a gator’s back, in the midst of 
TV cameras and a hundred spellbound faces. I 
leaned over and watched the man at work. The Chief 
has one hand pushing down on a seven foot gator’s 
head. He reaches for the gator’s jaws with the other, 
and the next thing you know there’s a whirling 
blender of gator hide, Seminole jacket and splashing 
water. 

Jim Billie finally emerges, a little dazed but 
smiling to the cheering audience. I don’t think he 
even got his hair wet. He put his hand in his jacket 
and quickly exited to a Seminole Police car waiting 
in the parking lot. 

“What was that?” I kept saying. “Was that 
gator wrestling? What’s wrong with you people?” 

The crowd quickly dispersed and I heard 
some scuffling in the gator pit. Keith and Ron Davis 
were fighting over something, grabbing it out of 
each other’s hands. “I found it,” said Ron. “No, I 
found it,” said Keith. 

Ed the Boss walked up: “Let’s put it on ice 
and get it to Hollywood Memorial.” 

I didn’t know what they were talking about. 
I just jumped in my van and followed them to 
Hollywood Memorial Hospital. There was Chief 
Billie lying on a gurney in the emergency room. I 
thought I’d be cool and walked over to give him the 
of high five. “Hey Chief ,” I said, “slap me - uh 
-four and a half?!” 


I dfee^r mean to say it like that, but I just 
didn’t expect him to have one of his digits missing 
when he held his hand up. Right ring finger. Bone 
sticking out. Blood. I was feeling a little queasy. 

Then Chief gave me the finger. 

People I am here to tell you it was cold and 
clammy. A piece of the Chief resting in the palm of 
my hand. I thought to myself: This is the currency of 
an alligator wrestler paying his dues. I was trying to 
think of a rhyme for dues when suddenly the TV 
cameras and reporters come rolling in. 

Jim Billie greeted the crowd. “I’ve got fin- 
ger food if anybody wants some,” he laughed, point- 
ing at me. I held up the finger near my face and 
smiled and the cameras whirred. Fame is 30 seconds 
on the evening news and I was a Dan Rather short. 

Then someone said, “Hey, why are we 
using this guy? Let’s get the Chief to 
hold it!” 

I gave the finger to the Chief and 
left the room. A stray dog in the park- 
ing lot walked up and kicked me. For 
no reason. 

I could imagine the headlines in 
the next morning’s Herald : “Move 
Over Elian, Move Over Raiford Starke, 
Here Comes The Finger.” That’s all 
anyone cares about. Even those hippie 
girls who used to ask me how it felt to 
be on stage with Phish, don’t care any- 
more. “Tell us about the Finger, 
Raiphord,” is all I get anymore. After 4 
Vi weeks, I take my hat off. 

So here I am again, Raiford 
Starke., the Maytag Repairman of 
Rock n’ Roll, sitting on a worn out 
couch and staring at a phone that never rings, the 
“fickle finger of fame” having passed me by. “Hello, 
I’m Mary Matalin, and welcome to Crossfire,” blares 
my old black-and-white TV. “Tonight’s topic: Is 
media coverage of The Finger getting out of hand?” 

In quiet desperation, I get my guitar, and 
drive out to the edge of Starkansaw, past the factory 
district, near the red light district, to Alligator 
Andy’s. Maybe Kilmo will let me jam with the guys. 
As I approached the club, the doorman stops me. 
“Sorry, Raiford. That’ll be a $50 cover charge.” 

“Fifty dollars!” I say. “For what?!” 

He points to the marquee. “TONITE ONLY: 
THE FINGER! !” I forked over the half clam and 
walked in. The place was packed. Standing room 
only. But there is an eerie silence. The crowd is in 
rapt attention staring at the stage. It is very dimly lit 
except for a lonely spotlight shining on a stool at 
center stage. On top of the stool is ajar with a pale, 
gray, severed finger suspended in formaldehyde. 

Over back in the shadows Kilmo and the boys were 
lightly playing “Freebird.” 

Chief Billie was nowhere in sight. I look 
over to my right and there’s of Pete from Sunset 
Beach standing beside me. “You might as well face 
it, buddy,” he said, “Jim Billie has more fame in his 
right ring finger than you’ll ever have in your entire 
life.” 

— Raiford Starke is a folk legend from unincorpo- 
rated Broward County. 
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Osceola Sisters Lead Sheridan Squad To Victory 


HOLLYWOOD — The sights and echoing 
sounds of screaming fans and spectators set the mood 
for the Sheridan Lady Sharks and Miami Champagnot 
Catholic School as they battled it out in the Basketball 
Conference Champ finals for the right to advance to 
the Distirct 15, 1A Championship game. 

Mercedes Osceola and Tasha Osceola, sisters 
and teammates on the Sheridan Hills Christian School 
Sharks, lead their team to a 55-14 victory. Mercedes 
scored 20 points and added ten steals and four assists. 
Tasha added eight poitns. 

Coach Eric Spee was very excited to see his 
team make it to the Conference, and commented how 
Tasha and Mercedes have been excellent throughout 
the season. 

“When the game is dragging and the team is 
just not producing, I put Tasha into the game,” Spee 
said. “She has the capability to bring energy to the 
game. And “Mercedes really puts the ball on the court 
for her team.” 

The Sharks, who are sixth in the state and 
fourth in the county, took the conference by storm 
without any losses. 

Spee also commented on how Mercedes’ tal- 
ent has remarkably improved within the last year. 
“When she came to me a year ago she was just begin- 
ning to form into a player,” Spee said. “And now this 
year she has formed into a complete player making 



Mercedes Osceola led team into Conference finals. 



Mercedes takes a foul on this play, but scored 20. 


the starting team.” 

It was easy to see the significant impact the 
two Seminole members had in the Shark’s overall 
season.. Mercedes, who is point guard for the Sharks 
is second highest scorer in the state, scoring and aver- 
age of 19 points per game. And Tasha (guard), who is 
the only seventh grader on the varsity team, utilizes 
her quickness to pick up an average of 9 steels and 
five 5 assists per game. 

They helped in sealing the Crusador’s fate 
during the last finals, with and overall score of Sharks 
55 Crusaders 14. 

Sheridan Hills Christian certainly has been 
blessed by the basketball skills of Mercedes and 
Tasha, and it seems the trend will continue with the 
defensive play of the youngest sister JoJo Osceola. 
Playing on the junior varsity team, JoJo has attracted 
the attention of not only the opposing schools, but 
also the referees who officiate the games. 

After a late season game one referee came 
up to Virginia Osceola and raved about her level of 
play. “I think she had nine steals in one half alone!,” 
he exclaimed. 

According to first-year coach, Kelly Kouba, 
JoJo averages 9.5 points a game and “about 15-20 
steals a game.” “Yeah, I know. It’s crazy. She’s real 
focused and very aggressive,” said Kouba. 


Kid-Talk Reduces Fear Of Hospital Practices 


If most adults are apprehensive about a visit 
to the hospoital, imagine what it’s like for small chil- 
dren who associate hospitals with loud sirens and big 
needles. With millions of children heading to hospi- 
tals each year, Miami Children’s Hospital (MCH) has 
a solurtion to ease their fears - talk to your child in a 
lnguage they can understand! To help parents and the 
medical community, Child Life Specialist at MCH 
have developed a list of commonly used medical 
words and their alternative “kid-speak” version. 

“Medical terminology can sometimes be 
very confusing and sound scary to children. Using 


gentle, child-tailored terms can help increase chil- 
dren’s understanding and make their hospitalization 
or medical experiences less threatening,” said 
Sherisse Wormell, Child Life Specialist at MCH. 

Child Life Specialists help teach children 
and their families about hospital procedures to reduce 
the fear of the unknown. They provid age-appropriate 
explanations to accurately depict what will happen to 
the child before, during and after procedures. This 
method ensures that every aspect of a child’s experi- 
ence is more comfortable. 


Your Guide To Target Heart Rate 


HOLLYWOOD — The target heart rate 
is the heart rate range that the participant should 
try to maintain during exercise. 

Maximal Heart Rate = 220 - age. 

Intensity: 60 - 90 percent of Maximal 
Heart Rate. 

Low Intensity: 35 - 60 percent of Heart 
Rate Max. 

Moderate Intensity: 60 - 80 percent of 
Heart Rate Max. 

High Intensity: 80 - 90 percent of Heart 


25 years 
30 years 
35 years 
40 years 
45 years 
50 years 
55 years 
60 years 
65 years 
70 years 
75 years 
80 years 


old, 127 
old, 124 
old, 120 
old, 117 
old, 114 
old, 111 
old, 107 
old, 104 
old, 101 
old, 98 - 
old, 94 - 
old, 91 - 


Rate Max. 

- 156 beats per minute 

- 152 beats per minute 

- 148 beats per minute 

- 144 beats per minute 

- 140 beats per minute 
-136 beats per minute 

- 132 beats per minute 

- 128 beats per minute 

- 124 beats per minute 
-120 beats per minute 

116 beats per minute 
112 beats per minute 


85 years old, 88 - 108 beats per minute 


Patient Education Meeting Held 


HOLLYWOOD - The following is the 
material presented during the Patient Education 
Meeting held Dec. 8. 

In attendance: Toni Taglione, Wendy Johns, 
Anne DiCello, Kerri Cook, Lawanna Niles and 
Jennifer Tjong. 

The meeting began by recapping the events 
of November and the individual projects of each 
member. The upcoming December and January events 
and topics were then discussed. These included: 
Diabetic Retinopathy, National Eye Care Month and 
National Birth Defects Prevention Month. Wendy 
began her in-service on Maternal Child Health. 

Health Educators: 

Toni - Toni is covering for both the 
Hollywood and Big Cypress reservations where she 
spends three and two days a week, respectively. In the 
past month Toni has continued with the water aero- 
bics at Memorial West as well as the walking group 
on Monday mornings. This month she also started the 
Fun & Fitness afterschool program which will be held 
on Mondays from 3 - 5 p.m., at the Seminole 
Recreation Center. An article introducing this program 
was submitted to the Tribune. Toni also gave a lesson 
on personal hygiene at D.S.O and an exercise and 
healthy heart lesson to the preschool classes. Toni will 
arrange for Dr. Grover (ophthalmologist) to speak on 
Diabetic Retinopathy for January’s Diabetic day in 
Hollywood and will submit an article to the Tribune. 
Also this month the mobile mammogram van came to 
Hollywood and seven women were given mammo- 
grams. The van will be going to Big Cypress on 
Monday Dec. 13. 

Wendy - In the past month Wendy has con- 
tinued her walk and lunch group and this Saturday 
will be holding a community garage for fundraising 
for the March of Dimes Walk-A-Thon in March. 
Wendy submitted an article for the Tribune on World 
AIDS day consisting of the general statistics and HIV 
information. The Tribune however suggested material 
more gauged toward the Seminole population. Wendy 
has also been pushing for a nutrition curriculum in the 
Brighton preschool, however has not been too suc- 
cessful due to teachers’ lack of interest. Wendy will 
also try to get a speaker for January’s Eye Disease 
Month. Wendy began her staff in-service on Maternal 
Child Health. She passed out check off sheets which 
she hopes will be put in the charts under the education 
section. These charts list the necessary preparations 
and topics that must be taught and breaks them down 


into the appropriate trimester. Wendy, in conjunction 
with Anne and Kerri, mentioned the possibility of 
forming a new-mother support group or holding par- 
enting classes at the clinic. Wendy also mentioned 
preparing new mother care packages. Wendy will con- 
tinue her in-service next month at the next PED meet- 
ing. 

Nutrition: 

Anne - Anne started work Nov. 1, and will 
be covering all three reservations. In the past month 
Anne has begun her one-on-one counseling sessions. 
Anne has also been to the preschool for a lesson on 
the Food Pyramid and used a video with her discus- 
sion. Today was Anne’s first Diabetic Day in 
Hollywood and she made a few changes with food 
choices and played Nutrition Bingo. Anne mentioned 
the possibility of growth charts being put into the 
patient chart in order to counsel children on a more 
preventative level. Anne also has experience in 
Maternal Child Health and will work in collaboration 
on starting a new mother support group. Anne will 
also be working with the Fun & Fitness program. 

Dental: 

Kerri: Kerri suggested getting Dr. Grover 
back in January and also contacting Broadcasting to 
air his segment from last year during Eye Care 
Month. Kerri also talked about the lack of referrals 
that Dental has been receiving from health education 
on new diabetics. She explained the proper referral 
system (health ed. will make a copy for dental) and 
suggested writing a memo to remind clinic staff on 
the importance of dental health for diabetic patients. 
Kerri has a lot of insight into Maternal Child Health 
from her own experience and assisted Wendy with the 
in-service. Kerri, because of her positive experience 
with the parenting classes she attended at the clinic, 
strongly suggested bringing those classes back. 

CHR: 

Lawanna - Since Lawanna transports many 
new mothers she will help make sure the women will 
keep their appointments and will relay the importance 
of education throughout their pregnancies. 

Family Services: 

Jennifer - Jennifer gave the DM Day lesson 
in November on Family Support. She held a discus- 
sion and passed out patient information literature. 
Jennifer explained the on-call situation of Family 
Services as we discussed the importance of Domestic 
Violence and Drug/Alcohol abuse on maternal child 
health. 


Diabetes Meeting Spurs Action 


By Michael James 

BRIGHTON — Health 
Educator Wendy Johns reported 
that 1 8 community members 
stayed after the Jan. 7 community 
meeting to have their 
blood sugar levels 
checked. In addition, 

67 other people have 
signed up for the 
Brighton chapter of 
Weight Watchers. 

The increase of 
health awareness came 
after officials from 
Indian Health Services 
alerted the community 
that Brighton has a 
very high rate of dia- 
betes, one of the high- 
est incident rates in the 
country. 

According to 
Johns, the debilitating 
effects of diabetes can 
be postponed for life if 
a person takes person- 
al control of the dis- 
ease. Johns added that 
diabetes is unique in 
that it is one of the few 
diseases whose outcome 
lies entirely in controlling it. It is 
relatively simple to do, she said, 
especially when weighed against 
the devastating consequences of 
ignoring it. 

“Some people have the 
attitude that it’s going to happen 
anyway,” said Johns, “which 
translates into inaction on the part 
of some individuals who have the 
disease. 

“It’s true there is a genetic predis- 
position for diabetes. We have 
entire families here who are dia- 
betic. But, a lot of diabetes here 
stems from obesity and a seden- 
tary lifestyle.” 

For Johns, a look back in 
time to when diabetes was 


unheard of may be just what the 
doctor ordered. 

“In the past, Indian people ate lean 
meat from game and they grilled 
it. If they went somewhere they 


walked or paddled a canoe or rode 
a horse. It’s too easy go to drive- 
though today and get 60 grams of 
fat in your lunch,” she said. 

Johns doesn’t advocate 
walking or paddling a canoe to 
Okeechobee while you run down 
wild meat, but the analogy is a 
simple one that can be taken to the 
grocery store and most restaurants. 
Select lean cuts of meat that are 
roasted or grilled, avoid too much 
fat, stay away from sugar, and 
enjoy the vegetables. You don’t 
have to kill yourself exercising 
either. Just 30 minutes of brisk 
walking three times a week is con- 
sidered sufficient for most people. 

According to Johns, 


strict adherence to a diet and exer- 
cise regimen combined with oral 
medications is all that it takes to 
manage some cases of diabetes. 

If you would like 


more information you can call the 
field office and ask for the health 
educator’s office. A diabetic sup- 
port group meets on the last 
Tuesday of each month. 

The support group, which 
has been meeting since October, 
offers a different activity and 
lunch each month. 

If you would like to learn 
more about self checking your 
blood sugar levels or would like to 
have it checked you may do so at 
the field office every Tuesday 
morning between 8-9 a.m. Finger 
sticks for blood sugar measure- 
ment have also been made possi- 
ble at hot meals since Jan. 26. 



Brighton residents took notice of the diabetes alert, and are taking action. 


National Eye 

January was National Eye Care Month. 
Diabetic eye disease is a group of eye problems that 
can cause a loss in vision. If not treated, vision loss 
can range from being mild to severe with a chance of 
blindness. There are different types of diabetic eye 
diseases. They include cataracts, glaucoma and dia- 
betic retinopathy. 

Cataract and glaucoma are less common 
than retinopathy, however still are twice as likely to 
effect a diabetic person compared to a non-diabetic 
person. They can also occur at a much earlier age. A 
cataract is when the lens of the eye becomes cloudy 
and this cloudiness results in vision problems. 
Cataracts can usually be removed by surgery. 
Glaucoma results when the 
pressure in the eye becomes 
too great and damages the 
optic (eye) nerves. This is 
treated with medications and 
sometime, surgery. 

The most common 
eye disease that affects peo- 
ple with diabetes is diabetic 
retinopathy. A person with 
diabetes is 25 times more 
likely to suffer from 
retinopathy than someone 
without diabetes. 

Retinopathy involves dam- 
age to the blood vessels that 
supply the retina. The retina 
is the back layer of the eye 
that tells the brain what it 
sees. In the beginning, when 
these blood vessels become 
damaged, they can swell up 
and fluid may leak into the 
eye. As the disease progress- 
es, new blood vessels will 
form. These blood vessels 
can break easily and cause 
blood to enter the eye. 

One of the most 
important things to know 
about retinopathy is that 
there may not be any early 
symptoms and it is not 
painful. For this reason, an 
annual dilated eye exam 
should be performed by an 
eye care professional. This is 
a painless test that can help 


Care Month 

the doctor to better see the retina and decide whether 
or not treatment is needed. Once symptoms begin to 
occur, however they should be reported as soon as 
possible. Symptoms may include: blurry/cloudy 
vision, loss of side vision, seeing spots, or not seeing 
colors as bright as they normally appear. 

Retinopathy cannot be prevented in the dia- 
betic population, however its progression can be 
slowed and kept to a minimum. Because retinopathy 
occurs when sugar is at high levels, taking the right 
steps to control is important. These include exercis- 
ing, watching your diet, taking your medications and 
seeing your eye doctor for an annual dilated eye 
exam once a year. 







Beautiful Bedrooms 
for Little Girls and Little boys 

(to grow with) 

We design your furniture with you, we build it for you; 

& we delicately handpaint each piece to match your colors and 
fabrics with uncompromising quality! 

(954) 967-9852 little pishers 

Showroom: 5844 Stirling Rd., Hwd.,FL 33021 
(1 blk of 441 in the Poinciana Plaza) 
www.littlepishers.msn 
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Joe Bowers, Mechanic, 1922-2000 


By Charles Flowers 

BIG CYPRESS - The snowy 
egrets had taken to roost. Along the old 
canal next to Snake Road, the bravest cat- 
tle lowered themselves into the cool 
February water to munch on water plants. 
And across from B.C. Cemetery, Hamlin 
oranges were ripening as far as the eye 
could see. 

It was a normal day on the Rez, 
except another Seminole was gone. 

Joe Bowers, Jr., who would have 
been 78 this June, was born in 1922. He 
died on the last day of January. 


Mr. Bowers saw the worst of 
reservation life - days of isolation and 
poverty. And also some of the best. His 
life spanned the new millennium, and he 
saw children, and grand-children by the 
dozen. 

His survivors included 26-grand- 
children and 14 great-grandchildren. 

He is also survived by his wife, Ginnie; 
sons Eugene, Truman and David Bowers; 
daughters Evelyn, Patricia and Nadine 
Bowers; a stepson, Neal Bowers; two 
stepdaughters, Gwendolyn Bowers and 
Cynthia Billie; a brother Tom Bowers, and 


sister Lottie Shore 

“Amazing Grace” flowed to 
“Rock of Ages,” to a popular tune from a 
by-gone era. A gesture of the thumb from 
Howard Micco pulled family members to 
the empty front pew. In the stillness, a 
woman walked to place a red rose on the 
open casket of Joe Bowers. 

Junior Battiest, out of bed after 
four days with the flu, sang “Just A Closer 
Walk With Thee,” and “When the Roll Is 
Called Up Yonder.” Other songs were 
sung in Miccosukee. 

Rev. Billie said, “He was close 


— 




MANY KIN: Members of the Bowers family gather at B.C. Cemetery to pay last respects to their family patriarch. 


to my age, but older. We 
have teased one another 
and all that, from back in 
the ‘40s. . .But today he 
has gone to be with the 
Lord.” 

Manuel 

“Mondo” Tiger spoke 
next. 

“God broke our 
hearts again to prove to 
us He only takes the very 
best,” Tiger said. “Cheer 
up, he’s in the hand of 
God now. Sho naa 
bish. Amen.” 

Mitchell Cypress 
had some great memo- 
ries of Joe, who 
apprenticed the young 
Cypress by taking him 
for a ride in his truck 
and saying he wanted 
to ask him a few ques- 
tions. 

“I thought he 
was going to ask me, 

‘How many miles can 
you walk back?’” 

Cypress told the 
packed church. But 
Joe Bowers was any- 
thing but cruel to kids. 

“He was a self- 
taught mechanic,” 

Cypress, who worked 
with him for 15 years, 
said. And if any evi- 
dence were required of 
Bowers’ proficiency, 
he added: “Once I saw him take apart 
an entire bulldozer down to the screws 
and put it back together. I asked him 
how he could do that?” 

“I just took a wild guess,” 
Bowers told him, grinning. 

“He challenged the challenge,” 

I Mitchell Cypress said. “And that’s one 
I of the things he taught me.” 
g Cypress continued: “He always 
Is depended on younger generations to 
6 carry on. I thought he was just nagging 
me because I had a hangover - that 


Stephen and Paul Bowers help bury patriarch. 


was back in my wild days - but he was 
helping me learn.” 

The Seminole Tribal President 
also remembered his good friend spent 
some time in rodeo, as a calf-roper. But 
after an accident killed two of his horses, 
he gave it up. 

Howard Micco remembered Joe 
Bowers working on his ‘dozer to clear the 
ground to build the church where his 
funeral service would be held. In later 
years, he lived at a nursing home in 
Clewiston. That was his address at the 
time of his death. 


Remembering Noah Billie 


For The Vets 

No thought in my head 

Knows the number you ’ve seen dead 

The screams of men, the sound of fear, 

The friends you ve lost far and near 
Sleepless nights, filled with fear, 

The perfect place for the bugs they eat. 

Sometimes you cry, sometimes you pray, 

Wondering and thinking if this is your last day 

Ive seen our vets; Ive looked in their eyes, 

Ive seen their pain, but I saw no lies, 

Who s to lie about war? 

Is that what they almost died for? 

D-day, Guam, the stormy beaches of Normandy, 

The freedom they fought for will always mean more to me. 

My respect for our vets is more than the Sahara s sands, 

So between you and I, we ’ll always shake hands 

Some of our vets have settled for an alcoholic thirst, but stop and 

think, 

Stand you and I on top of water and the both of us would sink 
Only one person would not sink, and he was not a vet, 

And he sure isn \ l you or I so put your finger down and don ’tyou for- 
get. 

The world wars and Vietnam seem worlds apart 
But my people have fought their own Seminole Wars 
And they’re always in my heart. 

The vets are my heroes and there is no dispute, 

And when the Anthem plays, it’s you whom I salute 
This is especially for the vets, gone or alive, young or old, 

— My name is Charles A. Osceola, and this is some of what I was 
told 


For my Uncle: 

My name is Charles A. Osceola and 
I would like to tell you about my uncle. 

Noah Billie was a man whom I 
shared many of my younger years with. He 
helped provide, he helped support, and he 
helped teach. I remember my grandmother 
bought me a pair of shoes that I just didn’t 
want to wear. They were just ugly. So one 
hot day Noah and a friend took me to some- 
place where there were handicapped people. 

As I sat and waited for something to happen, 

Noah and his friend brought with them two 
gentlemen in wheelchairs. One of the gentle- 
men asked me to stand on my feet and jump. 

So I did. After I heard one of these gentle- 
man say, “he is blessed.” As I was wonder- 
ing how I was blessed, he removed the blan- 
ket covering his legs revealing two metal 
pegs that were somehow bolted to his 
kneecaps. I remember what he said like it 
was two seconds ago. “You are blessed.” 

Of course, most people who knew 
Noah would know that he went to Vietnam. 

He used to tell me stories of the war. How it 
was a place for no man, woman or child. 

Noah Billie to me was a man who had his 
faults just like the rest of us. A few years 
ago, he asked me to remember his faults, but 
don’t follow them. He always knew how to 
tell you his heart was heavy without saying 
anything like that. 

Noah once said, “Some people are 
smart as hell, but with no common sense.” 

That seems to be the simplest way to ever 
say it, and it was he, Noah Billie. May you 
have peace. 

I would like to present this poem 
inspired by my Uncle and it is dedicated to 
the veterans of war: 

E-mail 

Continued from page 1 

and found your site to have all the information that 
he could have wanted. The photos are beautiful! 

Your craftwork is stunning! What a beautiful history 
and culture! Thanks again! 

Loriann Granados 

Lorianne@mneta.net 

Editor: 

My son James aged seven years has a proj- 
ect this term on Native Americans. Native Americans 
are hard to come by in the Wales part of the U.K. 
Would any of your readers be able to spare some 
time to help a little boy with his project? The only 
work we have at home on Native Americans is “Bury 
My Heart at Wounded Knee.” He has given himself 
the name Grey Owl. Please help if you can. Thanks. 

Don Fleming 

Wales 

PatFleming@care4free.net 

Tell Grey to check out the Seminole Tribe website 
at www.seminoletribe.com or take out an interna- 
tional subscription to the Seminole Tribune. Call 
Dan at 1-800-683-7800 ext 1266 and hell set you 
up 


James Billie: 

Just a note of support and to tell you that 
Paul and I wish you a speedy recovery. We appreci- 
ate your yearly Christmas greetings, and were sorry 
not to have received our usual card this year. We 
enjoy your new photo each year. Paul has finished 
the Gamble Rogers album. He has been in the 
process of working with Jim Ballew’s family on pre- 
serving his songs and music, as well. Take care! 
Hope to see you, soon! 

Paul and Susan Kay Butterfield 
susan.kay.butterfield@mpinet.net 

Send us your new address and well put you back 
on the Christmas list! 


Editor: 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank the Seminole Tribe of Florida and some very 
special people who have supported my efforts to 
become the 1999 World Arm wrestling Champion. 

In Dec. 1999, 1 traveled to Tokyo, Japan, as a mem- 
ber of Team USA, to compete in the 20th World 
Armwrestling Championship and became the 
Ladies World Champion in my class. 

Being the only Native American on the 
USA team and the only one to compete at this 
world tournament, I was very proud to represent all 
Seminoles as well as all Native Americans. 

I would like to extend a very special thank 
you to Chief James Billie, President Mitchell 
Cypress, Moses Jumper, Jr., Max Osceola, Jr., 
Jeanette and Danielle Cypress. Thank you for 
believing in me. You will always have a special 
place in my heart. 

Cynthia Yerby 

Wolf, Oklahoma 

1999 World Arm wrestling Champion 

Team USA, Tokyo, Japan 

Editor: 

I want to enter a subscription to the 
Seminole Tribune. I have been reading the series on 
forts by Vida Volkert, and I love them. They are full 
of facts and really bring the history of the 
Seminoles and the state of Florida into focus. I have 
read Fort Dallas, Fort Lauderdale, Fort Center and 
Fort Christmas. If I have missed any, please send 
me the back issues and I will be happy to pay for 
them. 

Calvin De Viney 

Miami, FL 

You have missed Fort King and Fort 
Brooke. Those editions are in the mail. Next up is 
Fort Pierce , which you will receive with the start 
of your subscription. 


Noah 

Continued from page 1 

“The true history of the Seminole people is 
often misrepresented in standard museum interpreta- 
tions,” said Bond. “Because this is a living culture, 
we’re talking about people who are alive and chang- 
ing, we’re trying to provide a forum for the Seminoles 
to tell their own story. Noah Billie symbolizes what is 
unknown.” 

He said that since Mr. Billie’s work has not 
been seen except by visitors to Seminole Tribal muse- 
ums, this exhibit will reach a wider audience than the 
painter was able to find during his life-time. 

“His work is maybe the picture that speaks 


thousands of words,” Bond said. “We, in our partner- 
ship with the Seminole people, believe our mission is 
to let that story be told.” 

The St. Petersburg Museum exhibition runs 
in conjunction with Discover Native America, the 
Seminole Tribal-sponsored powwow, film and music 
festival, held at Eckerd College here next month. The 
address of the Museum is 335 2nd Ave. NE, on the St. 
Petersburg waterfront. The show dates are Feb. 18 
through March 3 1 . A special artist’s reception will be 
held at 6 p.m. on Feb. 25; all tribal members are invit- 
ed. 

— The Seminole Tribune is planning a Special 
Section on Noah Billie’s life and art which will 
appear in the next issue of the newspaper. 


The Seminole Tribe 
of Florida 

Presents: 

Steve Mizerak’s Senior Masters 


March 15th-19th, 2000 

J M 

$50,000 


Four Points Hotel (Sheraton) 

7401 E. Hillsborough Avenue 
Tampa, FL 33610 
Phone (813) 626-0999 

Adjacent To: 

The Seminole Indian Casino 
Bingo, Poker, & Video Gaming 

Players Meeting on Wed. March 15th at 11:00 am. Play starts at 1:00 pm. 

Entry Fee: $300.00 Gold Tour Card: $25.00 

*Check or Money Order Payable to: 

Steve Mizerak Promotions, Inc. 

1243 52nd Street, Suite #1 
MANGONIA PARK, FL 33407-2247 
Ph:56 1-840-0048 Fax: 561-840-9114 
website: www.themiz.com 
email: Miz9Ball@aol.com 

Dress Code: Collared or Mock Turtle neck shirt. No Jeans! No 
Sneakers! Will Be Strictly Enforced 


Entry Fee and Tour 
Card must be paid 
by March 1 , 2000 


9 Ball Race to 1 1 
Double Elimination 
Finals: 1 set to 13 
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A Moment In Time With Happy Jones 




M eet Happy Jones, 73. Her story begins 
with her family tree, now pay attention. 

“I was bom July 15, 1927, the seventh 
of nine children. My parents were Sam and 
Mussie Jones. There were five daughters, Faye, 
Annie, twins Ada and Arlita and myself. The 
sons were Willie, Doc, Ollie and Harold. 

My mother’s parents were Sally Parker 
and Billie Smith. They married and had five 
children: two girls — Cully Smith-who never 
married, and Mercy Smith, who later married 
Sam Jones. Mercy and Sam had three sons, 

Dick, Morgan and Tom Smith. 

Happy’s earliest memories began when 
she was four years old. She lived at a place 
called 6 mile which was located east of 
Kenans ville. Happy explains that during this 
time her family had never had a means of mak- 
ing cash money so they lived off the land as 
means of survival. “Some of the food in our diet 
consisted of gopher turtle, pork, venison, curlew, 
swamp cabbage, Indian potatoes and pumpkins. 

Com was a staple from which we made sofkee.” 

Later her family sold pine resin for 
three cents a pound — the first time her family 
ever made money. Another way in which her 
family ventured into money was during grape 
season they would gather the wild grapes to 
make wine and later sell them, specifically on 
Fridays, to the black people at the turpentine 
camps. 

Life was challenging. “There were no 
automobiles back then so we often had to walk, 
sometimes for miles. There were times though 
when we would ride horses and sometimes even 
a wagon.” However in later years her family 
acquired an old Model A flat bed tmck with no 
top. “If it rained we would get wet and if it 
broke down the family would repair it our- 
selves.” 

“We all lived in chickees, we had no 
stove, no refrigerator, radio or television.” This 
sparked a familiar account of the past. With no 
radio the families were unaware of approaching 
weather. “When I was five or six years old a hurri- 
cane came upon us with no warning. All we had was 
a canvas tarpaulin for shelter, My father gathered the 
family under the tarp, which we secured by holding 
or sitting on the edges. As we all huddled together 
underneath the tarp, water came up under the tent, 
we were on the highest point of land my father could 
find.” 

The family 
eventually moved to 
Mud Slough which was 
approximately six miles 
east of Fort Drum. 

Happy explains this as 
better times. “We had 
plenty to eat, we had 
lots of hogs, we had a 
horse and a boat. We 
hunted hogs for meat, 
sometimes the hogs 
would sleep with us at 
night under the chickee. 

We also had a garden 
where we grew lots of 
vegetables, we lived a 
long time at this camp.” 

Happy describes a 
slough in back of the 
family camp with a 
long narrow foot 

bridge, where they would wash their clothes and 
bathe. The camp was in a cabbage hammock, the 
ground was high enough to keep dry. “These were 
some of the good times” she says. 

Happy remembers the Great Depression as 
“hard times” and there were people everywhere 
going hungry. “This is when I learned that not all 
white people were bad. They would butcher a calf 
and give us some of the meat because they knew 
times were hard for us. Some of those who helped us 
I remember were Milton Lee and his son Lynn, Trent 
Holmes, Teet Alderman, Cecil Holmes, John 
Norman, Broad Cox and Street Hair.” In 1955 we 
moved to Brighton. 

Happy shares memories of her years living 
at Scott’s farm on U.S. 68 just west of Fort Pierce. “I 
went to work in the fields and made good money. 
One day when I came home from work there was no 
one home. It was Friday and payday, I had this 
money to spend but no way to get into town. My 
Uncle Dick had gone hunting, so I stole his Model A 
Ford and drove it to Fort Pierce and parked it near a 


Happy shows off details of her necklace. 


Brighton’s Happy Jones shares memories of survival. 


grocery store, and of course I did not have a driver’s 
license. I was just drinking, smoking and living 
wild.” “That day I found my cousins Annie Mae, 
Dolly Mae and Agnes Hall at a bar, we had tun that 
day just eating, drinking and later we went to a pic- 
ture show.” 

In those days Happy explains they would 
never bank their money. If it was to be saved they 
would put it in a container, such as a fruit jar with a 
water proof lid, find a safe 
place and bury it, all the 
time making sure no one 
was around. “My mama 
buried some silver money in 
a glass jar. One day I fol- 
lowed her to the spot where 
she had hidden the money 
jar. When my Mama went to 
visit an Aunt who was sick 
at Oscar Hall’s camp, I went 
to the jar, dug it up and stole 
the money. I put the empty 
jar back in the hole and cov- 
ered it up. There was proba- 
bly more than three hundred 
dollars that she had saved. I 
took the money and bought 
a black 1938 Ford and later 
traded Willie Jones for 
another one, a newer model. 
I was making money and 
had my own wheels so if I wasn’t working, I was 
mostly gone.” 

Happy recalls a time when her mother and 
Arlita had to go and look for he. She had been gone 
for two days. When she finally came home she says 
that her Mother said nothing to her. “She was just 
afraid that she wouldn’t find me alive.” 

During the war Happy recalls an unusual 
experience, one that she will never forget. “I was 15 
or 1 6 years old during the war and I remember one 
day going to Fort Pierce and when I got in my car to 
go home it wouldn’t start. There was a young man 
who helped me, he was a sailor in the United States 
Navy and his ship had docked nearby. I remember 
that whenever his ship would be in port, I would 
drive into town to see him.” 

“These are just some of the memories of a 
part of my life when I was very young, and maybe a 
little wild.” 

Today Happy still resides on the Brighton 
Reservation. 


Seminoles At Saddlebrook 


ORLANDO - Saddlebrook Resort, better 
known for its golf and tennis clinics was the center of 
Indian activity Jan. 21. 

Just off the tennis courts was a roaring bon- 
fire amongst teepees. Men throwing tomahawks and 
testing their skills with bows, arrows and lances. 

There were Seminole doctors next to Korean doctors 
staying warm around campfires. There were even 
Cuban “mountain men” with Hawks and panther 
cubs. 

A pow wow in Saddlebrook? Close. 

Actually it was a conference hosted by Ferring 
Pharmaceuticals of Copenhagen, Denmark, with 600 
doctors, gynecologists and embryologists with prac- 
tices in the fertility area, from 37 counties having the 
“authentic” experience of their lives. 

According to Anja Linder, Ferring’s 
International Product manager, while making plans to 
hold the conference in the Tampa area, she consulted 
with Peter Kruck from Sweden, and asked him to 
research for something different, something authentic 
something original from the Tampa Bay area. Peter 
said “It’s either pirates or Seminoles.” Anja’s quick 
reply was, “Fine we’ll take the Seminoles!” 

“That’s where we find Lee” said Ralph U. 
Diehl, Area Director. 

“Lee” being Seminole Tribal tourism devel- 
opment coordinator, Lee Tiger. According to Lee, 
“Someone from Seminole Tribe suggested that I 
could help them coordinate such an event. It was a 
subcontracted effort by Tribal members and just 
everybody we could think of to help bring together 
one of the most complete dinner theme party s I’ve 
ever seen. I’ve never done anything like it. It was 



Johan Rickon of Copenhagen came for the party. 


pretty elaborate! Down to spear throwing, hatchet 
throwing, arts and crafts, dancing, and alligator 

wrestling. It was one of 
the most complete and 
elaborate displays of 
Seminole and intertribal 
culture as well.” 

“With the world inter- 
est in nature based / eco 
tourism and the interest 
people from around the 
world have for American 
Indian culture this kind 
of dinner theme party 
idea can come more to 
the front ,” said Tiger. 

“I think it was a great 
success. It looks like 
nothing’s damaged. The 
tent is still in one piece,” 
said Anja. “But there’s 
one mean alligator left,” 
said Ralph Diehl, nod- 
ding towards the alligator 
that was being kept warm 
by a large outdoor gas 
heater. “Then there’s the 
snake and the panther.” 



Inter-tribal dancers entertained the participants coming to the conference. 



DOCTORS WARM-UP: Bonfire attracts healers from Korea, Boston and the Seminole Tribe. 


DNA 

Continued from page 1 

“Diabetes: Notes From Indian Country,” pro- 
duced by the Center for American Indian 
Research and Education. 

Famed Director Annie Frazier Henry 
will take center stage on Wednesday March 1, 
(7:30 p.m.) to screen 
four of her films: 

“Legends: The Story 
of Siwash Rock,” 

“Singing Our 
Stories,” “Totem 
Talk,” and “Ladies Of 
The Inlet.” 

On 

Thursday March 2, 

the festival moves to 
the classic Beach 
Theatre on St. 

Petersburg Beach for 
the Florida premiere 
of the feature film 
“Unbowed” by direc- 
tor Nancy Rossov. 

Friday 

March 3, the robust 
character actor Gary 
Farmer, star of 
“Smoke Signals,” 

“Powwow Highway,” 

“Dead Man” and 
many other native 
classics, will present two of his directorial offer- 
ings: “The Gift,” a cross-country look at the rev- 
erence for corn in tribal culture and “What The 
Eagle Hears,” a story about the struggles of 
three native women whose lives are challenged 
by physical disabilities, abuse, personal tragedy 
and disillusionment. 

(Farmer, a blues music enthusiast, will 
also play harmonica Saturday night (March 4) at 
the Discover Native America Music night at 
Ferg’s Sports Emporium in the St. Petersburg 
Dome District.) 

Saturday March 4, will feature three 


important film fest sessions: Much honored First 
Nations director Barb Cranmer will present a 
program that will include “T’Eina: The 
Rendering Of Wealth” and “Qatuwas: People 
Gathering Together” at 11 a.m.; and from 2-4:30 
p.m., American Indian Film Institute 
founder/director Michael Smith will present the 
world premiere of excerpts from the 24th 
American Indian Film festival, filmed last year 
in San Francisco with the support of Seminole 
Chairman James Billie; At 
7:30 p.m. writer-director 
James Fortier will show his 
award-winning documentary 
“Alcatraz Is Not An Island,” 
preceded by a performance 
from the traditional native 
woman’s singing group 
Ulali. 

Following Danny 
Jumper’s portion of the 
Sunday March 5 program 
(1 p.m.) WMNF radio per- 
sonality Jacob Eagle Eyes 
will host a series of Native 
American Music Videos, 
including Chief Jim Billie’s 
“Ways Of The Glades,” 
Robbie Robertson’s “Making 
Noise; A Native American 
Journey With Robbie 
Robertson” and “Things We 
Do,” featuring the native 
blues band Indigenous. 
Florida filmmakers Leslie 
Gaines and Stephen 
Robitaille will also screen their recent documen- 
tary “Calusa Indian reenactment,” which 
includes Seminole Tribal members Vanessa 
Frank, Samuel Tommie and others in the cast. 

A website with more detail about 
“Native Visions, Native Voices” films and pre- 
senters can be reached through either 
www. seminoletribe . com/calendar/dna. shtml or 
www.eckerd.edu/film/web_program.html For 
more information, please call film festival direc- 
tor Dr. Catherine Griggs at 727-864-8297 




Casino 

Continued from page 1 


and the community. We’re 
thankful we finally got this 
facility open.” 

The Tribal Casino, 
"which features about 500 


pull-tab electronic gaming machines, lightning bingo and 
a card room, employs 230 people. The second phase of 
the project - scheduled to open before Christmas — will 
add 70,000 square feet of space for gaming, a 5-star 
restaurant and a four-level parking garage. The final phase 
of the casino - projected as two-and-a-half years away — 
will include a show stage theater and a resort hotel. When 
fully operational, Cocunut Creek Seminole Gaming is 
expected to employ nearly 900 people. 

Casino officials say that the official “grand open- 
ing,” celebration will be made sometime after the comple- 
tion of the second phase. 

“It has been a real pleasure working with the 
Seminole Tribe and with Max Osceola,” a delighted 
Goldsmith said as he watched visitors enter the casino. 
“We worked hard to answer any question or concern that 
anyone had about this facili- 
ty. 

“We’ve been con- 
sidered a bedroom commu- 
nity of Fort Lauderdale for 
years. Now, I believe we 
have a facility that will 
become a tourist magnet. In 
fact, I now call this casino 
‘Downtown.’ This is going 
to become the center of 
action. It will benefit every- 
one in this community. 

We’re real pleased and excit- 
ed about the future.” 

The casino is the 
fifth Seminole Tribal gaming 
facility, joining similar oper- 
ations in Hollywood, 

Immokalee, Tampa and 
Brighton. But, in many 
ways, it is a first for the 
Tribe. Jo-Lin Osceola, 

Coconut Creek Casino 
Manager, explained. 

“It’s really a big 
step for the Tribe in that this 
is the first time the Tribe is 


opening a casino without an outside management firm 
handling the operation,” said an elated Jo-Lin. “We’re 
doing this on our own. 

“It shows that the Tribe has learned from the past 
and is growing with experience and professionalism. 
Finally, we can say we are truly independent. It’s a big 
day for the Tribe.” 

Mitchell Cypress, Seminole Tribal President, also 
agreed that the facility is unique. 

“It’s really beautiful inside,” Cypress said. 

“When you’re inside, you don’t even know you’re in 
Florida. It takes you away. I like that. And, I think every- 
one in this community will benefit. 

“The gas stations and local stores and shops will 
all do more business. They’ll see that having this facility 
here increases customers. I think this is a good deal for all 
of us.” 

The Coconut Creek Casino will be open 24-hours 
a day. It is located just west of Florida’s Turnpike at the 
Sample Road exit. For more information call (954) 977- 
6700. 


James Billie snips the “ribbon” to open the Coconut Creek Casino. 








Well, they ran through the briars 
and they ran through the brambles 

And they ran through the bushes 
where a rabbit wouldn ’t go... 

— Johnny Horton, “ The Battle of New 
Orleans ” 

It was a furious weekend of 
Seminole Wars out at Big Cypress the first 
weekend in February. Bright and sunny for 
the most part, with just a chill in the air. The 
U.S. Army soldiers, looking a little more 
irregular than the “Indians” who dressed up 
for the 2nd Annual Kissimmee Slough 
Shootout & Rendezvous were about to take a 
licking. 

“When I die, the battle’s over,” 
crackled a voice over a walkie-talkie, one of 
few hints that this was still February 2000, 
not 160 or more years ago. Billy L. Cypress 
gave a speech to a bleacher- full of spectators, 
and then the battle began, first with a few 
stray shots, and women and children running 
ahead of a rear guard of Seminoles on foot, 
firing to protect their escape. The U.S. 
infantry followed, loading black powder into 
rifles, and lugging a cannon that would boom 
four times during this battle, igniting real 
explosions in the general direction of where 
it was aimed. Finally, a group of Seminole 
warriors mounted on horseback, routed the 
hapless army, shooting stragglers and 
capturing their cannon. 

It was a good day not to die. 




2nd Annual Kissimmee Slough Shootout & Rendezvous 

Photos by: Elrod Bowers • Charles Flowers • Bob Kippenberger • Ernie Tiger 
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Seminole Grass Dancers honored at Fair, see special section. 



Tribe gives Broward Commisioners framed Seminole Heritage Celebration poster. Shark attack, page 10. 
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Hunting Gator 


By Colin Kenny 

BIG CYPRESS — Jay Young has handled 
many a gator on his father’s alligator farm for the 
last 13 years. He has done it all, from wrestling the 
surly reptiles in front of gaping spectators and rais- 
ing the mega-lizards from birth to nursing some 

really sickly 
saurians back 
to health. 
Unlike many 
alligator wrestlers, though, Jay has yet to have a 
close encounter with the scaly beastie in its natural 
habitat. 


Colorado Gator Farmers 


But then again, one doesn’t encounter too 
many wild gators — in Colorado. 

As the main alligator wrangler out west, it 
was Jay who got the call to bring one to New 
Mexico last November. The caller was Seminole 
Chief Jim Billie who wanted to bring a live gator on 
stage with him at the Native American Music 
Awards (NAMA) in Albuquerque, N.M. 

A few hours after the Chief called, Jay, 25, 
and Paul Wertz, 28, of Colorado Gators were carry- 
ing an eight-foot gator to the stage while the Chief 
performed his signature song “Big Alligator” to a 
frenzied, sold out Popejoy Hall crowd at the 
University of New Mexico. 

Chief Billie returned the favor last week by 
having the two young men, Jay’s pregnant wife, 
Cathy, and Paul’s fiancee, Fawn, flown to Big 
Cypress, Florida for some real live gator huntin.’ 

Chief Billie — along with experienced 
gator-men Joe Don Billie, Danny Johns, and Roscoe 
Coon — took the Coloradoans down Snake Road to 
a spot near the Seminole/Miccosukee reservation 
line where a fairly large gator had been spotted ear- 
lier on the bank of the canal. Though it was not now 
on the bank, the gator was believed by all to be hid- 
ing in close proximity in the murky waters below. 
The object, the Chief said later, was not to kill, but 
to remove the reptile from the canal and relocate it 
to a safer place. 

Chief Billie said he generally doesn’t like 
the alligators in the canal to get too big, thus pro- 
viding a tempting target for poachers driving by, 
who will tend to just shoot at the big ones and leave 
the rotting carcasses. 

Danny Johns led the way (with his arm in 
a splint — broken in a horseback riding accident), 
as he, Jay and Paul fearlessly waded into the canal. 
They used seven-foot poles to check water depth 
and to stir the gator, believed to be hiding at the 
bottom of the dark water canal. In these canals you 


See GATOR, page 8 


USET Focuses On 
President’s Budget 

By E. Bowers 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Much of the 
discussion at the United South and Eastern Tribes 
(USET) Impact Week meeting Jan. 30 - Feb. 4, 
focused on President Clinton’s State of the Union 
pledge to allocate $1.2 billion to Indian programs in 
the presidential budget. 

“Almost every single agency in the govern- 
ment will have an Indian initiative,” said Lynn 
Cutler, Deputy Assistant to the President and Senior 
Advisor to the Chief of Staff for Indian Affairs. 
“Those that already have one will be expanded.” 

According to Cutler, a large part of the 
budget increase is marked for economic develop- 
ment and education in Indian Country. 

However, the billion-dollar increase is only 
a proposal by the President. Many of the 
Congressional speakers at Impact Week were 
preparing to protect the increase during what will be 
a short and busy second Congressional session dur- 
ing an election year. 

Rep. George Miller (D-CA), a ranking 
minority member on the House Resources 
Committee, saw an upside to the abbreviated ses- 
sion. “There will only be 77 legislative days,” said 
Miller. “When Congress hangs around longer and 
longer, there’s more opportunity for mischief. We’ll 
make sure we hang onto what the President recom- 
mends.” 

The placement of Native Americans in the 
State of the Union address was achieved by the 
combined efforts of tribes and their congressional 
allies. Rep. Dale Kildee (D-MI), co-chairman of the 
Congressional Native American Caucus, rode on Air 
Force One with President Clinton on his visit to the 
Pine Ridge Reservation in South Dakota. 

His goal was to use valuable “face time” 
with the President to serve notice to Indian oppo- 
nents. “We were determined to work with the White 
House to get Indians mentioned in the State of the 
Union address,” said Rep. Kildee, “to get the atten- 
tion of the Istooks.” 

Rep. Ernest Istook (R-OK) tried to attach 
amendments to the FY1997 and FY1998 
Appropriations Bills that would restrict land being 
taken into trust for Indian tribes unless the tribe 

See USET, page 3 



GRANDMOTHER AT THE COOK FIRE: One of 17 Noah Billie paintings on display until March 31 at the St. Petersburg Museum of History. 


Noah Billie: Portrait Of The Seminole Artist 


By Charles Flowers 

There is something about Noah Billie’s 
work that brings a smile. Part of it may come from 
the simple discovery of it, hidden away in some attic 
or private home, or a wall in the Seminole Tribal 
headquarters, where secretaries shoot suspicious 
gazes at museum curators who want to “borrow” 
their paintings. The search for Noah Billie’s paint- 
ings, like the search for his life, has more than its 
share of blind alleys, of silences, and smoothed-over 
recollections. Brush strokes hide secret passages. 

Noah Billie was not an easy man to know. 
But his art? Now that’s a different story. 

His talent for art, and his subject matter, 
came from his parents, Alice and Charlie Billieboy 
(Noah, like the rest of his generation, would drop the 
“boy”), and his grand-fathers, Ingram Billie and Sam 
Huff. Noah’s father carved souvenirs and sold them 


to tourists on the Jungle Queen, a tourist boat that 
still cruises daily out of Bahia Mar on Fort 
Lauderdale Beach. His mother, who passed away 
earlier this month, was legendary for her beadwork. 

His wife Brenda remembers Noah as a man 
who straddled at least two cultures: the traditional 
Seminole culture of his parents and grand-parents — 
the way of life he lived on the Trail and Big Cypress 
and Brighton — and the swiftly changing urban 
landscape he saw when the family moved to 
Hollywood, when Noah was about eight. Although 
still living on a reservation, he attended mostly white 
Driftwood Middle and McArthur High schools. 

The first difference, he told Brenda, was 
shoes. At Brighton, they were unnecessary. At 
Stirling Elementary, they were mandatory. The sec- 
ond difference was recreation. At Brighton and Big 
Cypress, there was hunting (Noah once attempted 


squirrel hunting with a knife, brother Mark remem- 
bers, and ended up sticking himself in the shoulder 
and being rushed to the hospital in Clewiston). 

“He was strong-willed,” said Mark. “If he 
set his mind to something, he would do it no matter 
what anyone said.” 

In Hollywood, there was football. 

“He was the biggest guy we had,” said 
Moses Jumper, Jr., who remembers Noah as the first 
one picked for football games, the last one you want- 
ed to pick a fight with. “But he had a gentle, sensi- 
tive side, too.” 

Noah had two younger brothers; all were 
named after Biblical figures. Jonah was closest in 
age, Mark was youngest. Noah had four older sisters: 
Leoda, Martha, JoAnn and Frances. 

See NOAH, page 16 


Bill Miller : Indian 

By Charles Flowers 

SUNRISE — Bill Miller has played the 
Kennedy Center, and the biggest stages in Indian 
Country. But on this February night he is playing 
Alligator Alley, a dark and smoky 
blues bar closer to the Kissimmee 
Slough than to the Potomac. 

Fellow Indian musician Chief 
Jim Billie, elected chairman of 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida for 
the past 20 years, patronizes the 
Alley. Billie is one digit short of 
a handful of fingers after losing 
the ring finger on his right hand 
to a seven-foot alligator the chief 
was wrestling for a Canadian tel- 
evision crew. Still, Billie is in 
high spirits. 

Billie slips a rubber finger to anyone he can, 
playing his recent accident for laughs. And he gets 
plenty when the faint of heart mistake it for the real 
thing. 

But it’s not just that Jim Billie is a hard act 
to follow. Miller, 45, is an accomplished musical 


Country’s Top Star 

artist, the most decorated in the short history of the 
Native American Music Awards, a poet with words 
and a flash with his star-emblazoned Takemine guitar. 

He looks a little out of place, even uncom- 
fortable bantering with drunks 
at the bar, as he follows the all- 
Indian Blackhawk Blues Band 
from Oklahoma. Later, he 
explains his awkwardness. 

“I thought it was a tough 
room, to be honest,” Miller says 
from a $39 motel room some- 
where in Southern Illinois. “Em 
a recovering alcoholic, so I 
don’t like playing in bars.” 

He played this one during 
the recent Seminole Tribal Fair 
and Powwow, with little advance notice. Some devot- » 
ed fans showed up, along with the Alley’s regulars % 
and others who came from the powwow. Miller | 

stretched his range as an artist by performing two M 
songs with Buddy Big Mountain, the famous pup- jg 
peteer, and a little wooden powwow dancer on strings. u 

See DNA, page 15 




Bill Miller on stage at Seminoles’ Alligator Alley. 


4th Annual Time Travel Tour: Destination New Orleans 


The 4th Annual Time Travel Tour, “Seminole 
Diaspora,” will take place on April 4-9, 2000. This 
year’s destination is the city of New Orleans, 
Louisiana. Sponsored by the Tribe’s Department of 
Anthropology & Genealogy, the annual event takes 
Tribal members to sites that are important to their his- 
tory, and gives participants the opportunity to take 
part in special events celebrating the unique heritage 
of the Seminole people. 

This year, Tribal members will travel to New 
Orleans to commemorate the route followed by their 


Seminole ancestors who were being forced out of 
their homelands during the United States ’s Wars of 
Removal in the first half of the 1800s. Prisoners who 
were captured or gave themselves up to the soldiers in 
Florida were held at Fort Brooke and sent out of the 
port of Tampa, across the Gulf of Mexico, and to one 
of two fortifications below New Orleans: Jackson 
Barracks or Fort Pike, before they were sent on up the 
Mississippi River and into Indian Territory. Both of 
these fortifications still exist: Fort Pike as a part of 
the Louisiana State Office of Parks system, and 


Jackson Barracks as the Headquarters of the 
Louisiana Army National Guard. 

Special public ceremonies will mark the 
occasion at each of these military installations. At 
Jackson Barracks, Tribal officials will exchange greet- 
ings and gifts with military and public officials, 
including the presentation of a Seminole national flag. 
Tribal chairmen from 13 other federally recognized 
Tribes in the Southeast and Oklahoma also have been 
invited to attend the ceremonies. The Seminole pris- 

See TOUR, page 4 
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The Good Old Ways 


* Virginia Mitchell 

I know I’m really giving away my age, which is undoubt- 
edly no secret anyway, but I was watching my three children the 
other might as they played in their bedroom - a room so full of 
toys and games, there is barely enough room left for the bed (the 
“bed” being a late-model Corvette). As I watched their lightning 
fast “Gameboy” and “Nintendo” maneuvers, and the agility with 
which they handled the joystick, I was amazed! 

Having grown up in a camp on Trail, the “toys” I had to 
play with growing up, led me to reflect on the good life and easy 
childhood I had. I don’t remember stressing out about anything, 
but took the hurdles in life as they were handed to me. There were 
times when I was cold, nights I couldn’t sleep because it was so 
hot, but there was always food for us to eat and clothes for us to 
wear. We had blankets to keep us warm when it got cold, and 
always plenty of water to beat the heat. We didn’t have 
McDonalds and we didn’t wear “Air Jordans.” And you know 
what? We were healthy. I can’t really remember any fat kid that 
took the ribbing that some of the kids today take from their fellow 
students and even family members. 

Even though at the time I hated getting up with the sun, 
I found the day that waited for me was always full of surprises and 
things to look forward to. Some days, my brothers would pick up 
the gig and head out to the bridges to spear the garfish or bass or 
would bring home foonsh-hutke, which is great over rice with 
gravy. 

Deer meat, turtle soup, fry bread and sofkee were things 
that still give me a warm fuzzy feeling that depicted “home.” I, as 
did all of us, had daily chores to do - and we all did them - 
because we were expected to. There was always an uncle around 
that would make sure we toed the line. If we didn’t, there were 
always needles for the scratching, and we knew our disobedience 
and poor attitudes were sure to be dealt with. 

When we went somewhere, it was a memorable experi- 
ence, and usually meant doing something different or seeing fam- 
ily or friends we had not been in contact with for some time. We 
would usually make a day of it - if not the entire weekend. We 
enjoyed the trip and we enjoyed each other’s company. 

While my own kids were playing, I rushed to take them 
bowling, then to a birthday party, then shopping, then somewhere 
expensive for lunch (once they all finally agree on what they all 
want). I wonder if I’m going to have the strength to do all of this 
today. The phone rings, and as I look at the caller ID, and see the 
“unknown name-unknown number” and decide to let the answer 
machine pick it up, I remember I need to “run out to Trail” to pick 
up some designs for a shirt I promised to make months ago. 

Let me just grab my cell phone, put away my lap-top, 
shut off the DVD players the kids left playing as they moved on 
to something else, and finally get everyone rounded up and in the 
truck. Did I lock the doors? 


We never used to lock the doors. We didn’t have doors. 
Come to think of it, we didn’t have any of this stuff. How did we 
survive? 

Allowing myself to reminisce again, I remember those 
early mornings - we’re talking before daylight - when we would 
get up and greet the sun and look forward to the day. I have quit 
telling them to pick up their rooms, put away their toys, and turn 
off the TV. Heaven forbid I would ask them to wash clothes, do 
dishes or cook. Most kids look at you like you are from another 
planet should you dare make such outrageous demands on them. 
For us, back then, these were survival skills much needed. 

Thinking about that now, I’m sure glad that I learned 
those tasks. Maybe it was the fact that we didn’t have all the lat- 
est technology nor the financial means that we have today, and 
maybe some of us look back on those days as hard times, and we 
sure don’t want our kids to have it so “rough.” 

Maybe now that we have traveled along that path to self- 
reliance and we find that we can have almost anything we want, 
we have good intentions for our children. We want to make sure 
they will never “want” for anything. They will have everything 
that we did not have. We will have everything we ever wanted. 
(Unfortunately, those Tribal members who are sick and are con- 
sumed by the addictions of today, will never fulfill their dreams of 
a good life.) 

Other thing s that our children will have that most of us 
never had are diabetes and poor health. With no exercise and a diet 
consisting of carbohydrates and fat, we are enabling our children 
to lead a life ultimately detrimental to their health. How often do 
they have to walk to school, to the store, to the office, or go for a 
hike or nature walk? When was the last time they went fishing? 

I realize that not all our kids fall into this category, but 
the numbers are alarming. What has our newfound financial free- 
dom brought us? What comes next? There will always be new 
gadgets and toys, but what comes next? Many kids are bored stiff 
with their lives, and very rarely get really excited about anything. 
Nothing is new and “special” anymore. How many of us still rely 
on our traditional ways? 

Now that I have probably depressed the majority of the 
readers and maybe even angered some of you, I just have one 
more question. How many of our kids (and some of you parents) 
would be able to go back to the old way of life should a disaster 
occur? 

I, for one, know that I have mixed feelings about that 
idea, and am the first to admit that I enjoy the things I didn’t have 
growing up. But, I will never forget who I am and where I came 
from and I’ll make sure my children grow up knowing what we 
went through to get to where we are, and hope that they can learn 
to appreciate - not to take for granted - all they have today. 

— Virginia Mitchell is the editor of the Seminole Tribune . 
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Editor: 

I am writing to say you have a 
beautiful web page collection. I also have 
a question for you. My great grandmother 
and her brother were closely associated 
with the Seminoles at one time. Her name 
was Minnie Mae Wilson Cram. Her broth- 
er was Henry “Tiger tail” “Dutch” 

Wilson. 

I was wondering if you knew 
either of them. They were good friends 
with Billy Bowlegs who often visited 
them at their home. I’d appreciate any- 
thing that you may know or anyone who 
might know anything of these two. 

Thank you for your time. 

Amanda Massey Mixon 

Cherrie919@aol.com 

Editor: 

I contacted you last month about 
the dates for the Hollywood Festival 
(Tribal Fair). I would like to thank you for 
your prompt reply. My family and I were 
there Saturday from 10:30 a.m. until 9:30 
p.m.! We had a great time! I don’t know 
how you folks do it, but it just gets better 
every year! 

Again, my family and I thank 

you. 

Mitakuye Oyasin 

Native3feathers@webtv.net 

Chief Billie: 

I recently visited your reserva- 
tion during the Phish NYE 2000 event I 
wanted to find a way to show my personal 
grattitude for your allowing such a large 
gathering of people to attend. This was 
my third Phish show — my first trip to 
the Everglades proving most worthwhile. 

I have enjoyed learning about your culture 
as well as others present at the event and I 
genuinely hope that you have enjoyed it 
as well. I hope this happens once again - 
GUYUTE PHISH. 

Jenna Blanken 

Drayton, SC 29333 

BathtubJen@aol.com 

Dear friends of Seminole Tribe: 

Maybe someone over there may 
help me with the following issue: some 
years ago, I acquired a compilation of 
some Anthropological Papers published 


by the Smithsonian Institution’s Bureau of 
American Ethnology, and among those 
papers, there was one entitled “The 
Medicine Bundle of the Florida Seminoles 
and the Green Corn Dance,” Anthrop. 

Pap. # 35, Bulletin 151, by Louis Capron, 
1950. Basically, the paper describes the 
Seminole people, their situation, historical 
background, religio-mythological universe 
of references, etc; and then Capron focus- 
es the Ceremony itself, which he observed 
in loco. I would like to know, as a 
shamanism researcher (amateur, in the 
best sense of it), if the Seminole people 
still run the Green Com Dance nowadays. 

I hope not be of any inconven- 
ience to you to ask about this sacred cere- 
mony. Greetings. 

Rogerio Favilla/ Jaguar ajar a 

Rofavilla@r j .sol.com.bt 

Editor: 

The purpose of this letter is to 
ask for your help with a project we are 
working on. We are in the process of put- 
ting together a collection of Traditional 
Native Recipes. These will go into a book 
that will be sold to raise funds to help 
promote Native arts and events. 

We are a nonprofit organization 
that provides these and other similar serv- 
ices to Native Artists and Indian Tribes at 
no charge. Individuals and/or organiza- 
tions that provide recipes will be given 
full credit and recognition for their sub- 
missions in the printed cookbook, native 
artists are welcome to provide pictures of 
their art to be included. Historical and 
other photographs are also welcome. 

The recipes will need to fit into 
one of the following categories; 

Traditional Native Recipes, Game and 
Seafood, Outdoor Recipes, and Medicinal 
plants and herbal remedies. 

If there is a recipe that has been 
passed down through the generations in 
your family or Tribe, we would be hon- 
ored if you allow us to include it in the 
cookbook. Your recipes, questions or 
comments may be sent to Native America 
Inc., C/O Mark Farley (President), 1072 
Gladiola, CT. NW, Silverdale, WA 98383. 

We would like to invite you to 
visit our Internet Site at: 
http://www.nativeamericainc.com. That 


would give you the opportunity to look 
around and find out more about what we 
are doing. We will look forward to hear- 
ing from you soon. Sincerely, 

Mark S. Farley 
Silverdale, WA 
info@nativeamericainc.com 

Editor: 

I used to work at the Seminole 
Gaming Palace and I loved the treatment I 
received. Since I started working there I 
have been able to meet many of the Tribe. 
One of my best friends is Pete Aguilar. 
Even though I do not work there anymore, 
I still keep in contact with many of my 
friends. Thanks for giving me the oppor- 
tunity to work there. Love, your friend 
forever — Hostess with the Mostests. 
Anita Valdez 
Labelle 

Editor: 

We would like to thank Chief 
James Billie and the Seminole Tribe for 
the hospitality we received on our visit to 
Florida. Everybody was very friendly and 
informative. 

The strength and efficiency of 
the community is obvious. As well, is 
their admiration and respect for the Chief. 
He is more down to earth than most peo- 
ple with less reason to be and never hesi- 
tates to take time for anyone, especially 
his people. In return they all speak highly 
of him. 

We would also extend extreme 
gratitude to Peter Gallagher, Raiford 
Starke, Pat Diamond, Tom Burch, Peter 
Vedel, Skeet, Danny, Ray, John, Jimmy, 
and the rest of the crew. We hope to return 
soon. If you want to see our gators look at 
www.gatorfarm.com and watch for 
Gatorfest V (Aug. 5 — 6). 

Jay and Cathi Young, 

Paul and Fawn Wertz 
cjyoung@fone.com 

Editor: 

I am writing on behalf of AIRR 
(American Indian Religious Rights 
Foundation), in the hopes that you will 
assist us by providing one of the correc- 
tional institutions with relevant informa- 
tion concerning the traditional use of 


See EMAIL, page 3 
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Newspaper Lawsuit 
Still On The Griddle 


By Charles Flowers 

FORT LAUDERDALE — 

Round two of the Seminole Tribe v. St. 
Petersburg Times lawsuit was fought in 
the ninth floor office of a circuit judge 
who was a Gator and is proud of it. 
Memorabilia of the 
University of Florida’s grid- 
iron glory - including a 
marching band outfit and 
tearsheet from the 

Gainesville Sun proclaiming the Gators 
“No. 1” — decorates Judge Leonard 
Fleet’s chambers. 

Rhetorical question #1: Can the 
Seminoles get a fair hearing in such an 
atmosphere? 

After more than an hour of ques- 
tioning, Donald Orlovsky, the West Palm 
Beach attorney representing the Tribe in 
the year-old suit arising from questionable 
practices by two of the Times ’ reporters, 
was smarting from Judge Fleet’s repeated 
demand for a legal basis for the lawsuit. 
Less clear was the effect on Alison Steele, 
the Times ’ counsel who gave her rebuttal 
in a conference call from St. Petersburg. 

“It’s a tough case,” Orlovsky said 
as he left the judge’s chambers. “But it’s 
not going to go away.” 

Fleet took an armful of motions 
away from the hearing, and promised to 
issue a ruling within the next few weeks. 

But, judging from the tone of the 
hearing, and his own words, the judge is 
most likely to stop short of any final order 
for the second time. Even if he denies the 
lawsuit, he said he would not close the 
door to another amended complaint. 

“It would be unfair in a 
Constitutional case like this not to give 
you an opportunity to amend,” Judge 
Fleet told Orlovsky. The judge later 
added, “This is one of the most interest- 
ing cases of the 1,200 before me.” 

Because of the First Amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution, news gathering 
organizations like the Times enjoy wide 
latitude in both what and how they report. 
Even false statements are protected, 
unless the victim can prove that the paper 
acted with malice. 

But civil law courts are also wide 
open when it comes to legal discovery, 
which would be permitted if this Gator- 
loving judge rules in the Seminoles’ favor. 

If Fleet sets the case for trial - 
and that is a huge “if’ - Orlovsky and his 
partner, Michael Kamen, could depose the 
newpaper’s management and the reporters 
named in the lawsuit, on all manner of 
issues. They could demand to see finan- 
cial records, ask why the Seminole Tribe 
was selected for the kind of spy tactics 
the newspaper employed, demand to 
know who authorized the series, and 
inquire into the editors’ motives and 
methods. 

That is clearly not a situation the 
Times ’ attorneys want to see happen. 
According to Steele, the newpaper should 
not be compelled to reveal sources. She 
claimed they were all named anyway, in 
an interview with Chairman James E. 
Billie and Tribal department heads, which 
Billie granted in October 1997, and was 
posted on the Tribe’s internet website. 
Billie, who once offered a $5,000 award 
for the names of informants, is not satis- 
fied. 

A Battle Of Precedents 

The suit, which arose from com- 
plaints over reporting methods used in 
gathering information for the Times ’ 
series on the Tribe called “A Trail of 
Millions,” has been largely a battle of 
legal precedents. One case cited by 
Orlovsky is the 1995 Food Lion suit 
brought by the grocery chain against 
Capital Cities and the ABC television net- 


work. In that case, a U.S. District Court 
held that when ABC reporters took jobs 
as meat-cutters to expose questionable 
practices on the news, they were outside 
First Amendment protection, and awarded 
damages to Food Lion. The decision is 

under appeal, according 
to a Food Lion 
spokesman. 

Central to the 
Seminoles’ case is 
proof of damages that were caused by the 
Times ’ reporting methods. This is some- 
thing of a tightwire act for Orlovsky, 
since he must steer his argument away 
from the actual results of the investigation 
to avoid landing the case in the arena of 
libel or defamation, where the Times 
lawyers can hold up the “freedom of the 
press” shield. At the Feb. 22 hearing, 

Fleet considered Orlovsky’s amended 
complaint from last August, which listed 
1 1 ways the Tribe was harmed, and seek- 
ing at least $15,000 in damages. 

The Seminole Tribe alleges that 
two reporters named as defendants in the 
suit - Bradley Goldstein and Jeff 
Testerman - broke the law, and encour- 
aged Tribal employees to do the same, in 
letters and telephone conversations. 

“Even reporters have definite 
boundary lines across which you do not 
go,” Orlovsky said in an interview. “We 
have said, ‘There are rules. Play by the 
rules.’ ” 

Exhibit “A” is a letter from 
Goldstein, who is now out of journalism 
and working as a spokesman for the 
Oxbow Corp. in Palm Beach County. 

The letter, on Times stationery, 
asks Patricia Diamond, Chairman Billie’s 
assistant, to aid the reporter in his investi- 
gation of the Tribe. 

“I understand the position this 
letter puts you in, but I’ve only the inter- 
est of the tribe at heart,” Goldstein’s letter 
reads, in part. “I’m aware that you may be 
in possession of certain documents that 
could help our pursuit of the truth. . .if 
copies of those documents were to arrive 
in an envelope that has no return address 
on it, the truth will get out and there will 
be no trace...” 

Exhibit “B” is a second letter, 
also written by Goldstein on Times letter- 
head, to former Tribal dentist Timothy 
Lozon. It reads, in part: 

“Dear Mr. Lozon: 

“I am a reporter for the St. 
Petersburg Times. We’ve formulated a 
team which has been working on an 
indepth look at the Seminole Tribe for the 
past five months. It’s been brought to my 
attention that you used to work as the 
dentist for the tribe. We’ve heard some 
stories about the indian (sic) health serv- 
ice, your replacement, and the administra- 
tion of the (Indian Health Service) money 
on the reservation. . . You can help us fol- 
low the trail of federal money and per- 
haps explain how someone can be paid to 
administer the IHS program and be exec- 
utive director of the tribe at the same 
time.” 

‘How Big A Bite’ 

“The mistake there,” joked Nova 
Law School professor Bruce Rogow, who 
has argued the Tribe’s case for sovereign- 
ty before the U.S. Supreme Court, “was 
they went to the Tribal dentist who knows 
how big a bite James (Billie) has, and 
he’s sure not going to roll over.” 

Both letters were turned over to 
Tribal officials, and used as evidence of 
the trail left by the newspaper’s investiga- 
tion. In an article in the journalism trade 
magazine, Editor & Publisher , a Times ' 
editor admitted that sending the letter to 
Ms. Diamond was a mistake. 

See LAWSUIT, page 3 
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USET 

Continued from page 1 

entered into an agreement for the payment of state 
and local sales and excise taxes. 

“Despite what some indain tribes say, this 
is not a matter of sovereign immunity nor of treaty 
rights,” said Istook on Oct. 12, 1999, before the 
House Resources Committee. “The U.S. Supreme 
Court has ruled repeatedly that those are phony 
claims. The real issues are tax evasion and equal 
protection under the law.” 

“They tell us about the millions and mil- 
lions of lost revenue,” said Rep. Miller about 
Istook’s claim, “except when we say, Trove it.’ 

“They couldn’t come up with the numbers, 
but still wanted to push the Istook and Weldon-Barr 
amendments.” 

Attacks on sovereign immunity were also 
present on the area of gaming. Tribes in California 
are under pressure from Gov. Gray Davis to have 
labor agreements in place before considering a gam- 
ing compact. 

“That is a decision to be made by a sover- 
eign government,” said Rep. J.D. Hayworth (R-AZ) 


on whether Tribes should be forced to enter into 
elected bargaining agreements. “That should be 
your decision.” 

Rep. Hayworth introduced Tribal 
Sovereignty Protection Act, which amends the 
Indian Gaming Regulatory Act (IGRA) to “protect 
Indian tribes from coerced labor agreements.” 

However, Jacob Coin of the National 
Indian Gaming Association, stated that “NIGA does 
not support any amendment to IGRA without a 
Seminole fix.” 

The ‘Seminole fix,’ arose from the State of 
Florida’s refusal to negotiate in good faith with the 
Seminole Tribe. The refusal spawned a lawsuit in 
Federal court challenging the Secretary of the 
Interior’s authority to negotiate in such cases. That 
case is still winding its way through the courts. 

Rep. Miller praised USET for its attention 
to attacks upon sovereign immunity. “When the 
Tribes are put on notice, they have to organize 
quickly,” said Miller, “because we never find out 
about amendments until one or two days before they 
hit the floor. 

“I think it’s a badge of honor that you are 
becoming competitors to people who have had it all 
to themselves at one time or another.” 


Powwow 


Discover Native America 

Noah Billie Exhibit 

March 4-5 

February 18 - March 31 

1-800-535-2228 

St. Petersburg Museum 

Free Admission 

of History 

Eckerd College, St. Petersburg 

727-894-1052 





Beautiful Bedrooms 
for Little Girls and Little boys 

(to grow with) 

We design your furniture with you, we build it for you; 

& we delicately handpaint each piece to match your colors and 
fabrics with uncompromising quality! 

(954) 967-9852 little pishers 

Showroom: 5844 Stirling Rd., Hwd.,FL 33021 
(1 blk of 441 in the Poinciana Plaza) 
www.littlepishers.msn 

Seminole Owned and Operated 



10th Annual 


SEMINOLE INDIAN DAY 


SATURDAY, 
10:00 A.M. 


MARCH 18, 2000 


Smallwood's Store Museum 
Chokoloskee Island. Florida 


You are cordially invited to join us at 
the 9th Annual Seminole Indian Day at the 
Smallwood's Store Museum. Come witness 
reenactments of trading doneat this 
historic site by the Seminole Tribe of Florida, 
arriving via dug-out canoe. There will be a clothing 
competition, native foods and crafts. Entertainment w 
be provided by James Billie, Native Son and friends. 
Mark your calendar now! For more info, 
call 941-695-2989 


Lawsuit 

Continued from page 2 

“We should not have sent that letter out and 
we wouldn’t have authorized him (Goldstein) to do 
so,” Times managing editor Neil Brown told the maga- 
zine. ( Times management has since refused to discuss 
the case with either the Seminole Tribune or the Palm 
Beach Post, which became the first non-partisan 
Florida newspaper to report on the lawsuit last week.) 

Despite the letters, the Times ’ attorneys 
argued in their motion to dismiss, the suit is “little 
more than a vehicle for forcing the Defendants from 
reporting further about the Plaintiff, and for attacking 
the truth of the articles (in the newspaper’s 1997 
series) without having to meet the legal standards for 
an action for defamation.” 

In a telephone interview, Ms. Steele, a partner 
in the firm Rahdert, Anderson, McGowan & Steele, 
said the suit has a “split-personality.” 

“It is pled as a libel case. But it is intended to 
be pled as an industrial espionage case,” she said. 

Count one of the suit alleges that the Times 
committed what Orlovsky called “tortious interfer- 
ence,” between the Seminole Tribe and its employees. 
That’s legalese for unsportsmanlike conduct. Only the 
penalty is more than 15 yards. 

The judge said the four additional counts - 
“negligent supervision” by the newspaper, a “civil 
remedy for criminal practice” as defined by Florida 
statutes, a request for an “injunction” and “construc- 
tive trust” - rely on the proof of the first count. Unless 
the Times so interfered with the Seminole Tribe as to 
create a “tort,” or cause of action, the other claims 
have no legal basis. 

“If I don’t find that count one is an actionable 
offense, (counts two through five) are going to fall,” 
Fleet said. 


And here last week, he seemed plainly disin- 
clined to believe that proof for count one had been 
shown. 

Several experts on journalistic ethics and 
practices have agreed with the Times ’ own managing 
editor that there are problems with the Goldstein let- 
ters. This is a particularly embarrassing problem for 
the Times Company, which operates the non-profit 
Poynter Institute in St. Petersburg to encourage the 
practice of good journalism. 

One expert, Steve Geimann, president of the 
National Society of Professional Journalists, told 
Editor & Publisher. “Urging and suggesting that 
someone mail, anonymously, documents is an open 
invitation to play fast and loose with the facts.” 

Another, University of Florida journalism 
professor Kim Walsh-Childers, commenting in the 
Palm Beach Post about “exhibit A,” said: “It seemed a 
bit coercive, like it was intended to make her 
(Diamond) feel guilty. They’re basically asking her to 
do something. . .that may in fact be illegal, and I think 
there are serious concerns with a journalist asking 
someone to do something that is illegal.” 

Steele disagreed: “Mr. Goldstein’s letters cer- 
tainly do not state, ‘Steal things, and give them to me.’ 
This is just old-fashioned, time-honored newsgather- 
ing.” 

And if, as Orlovsky claims, expert witnesses 
on journalism ethics testify to the contrary? 

“You can’t sue somebody for journalism mal- 
practice,” Steele said. 

Rogow, who advised the Tribe against suing 
the Times for defamation when the series of articles 
first appeared, thinks this civil action has a chance. 

“It’s very hard to win a defamation case,” 
Rogow said. “But the claim based on the (Goldstein) 
letter is a good claim. This is a case where you can 
establish the bad act of sending the letter, and establish 
liability, if not damages.” 


E-mail 

Continued from page 2 

sweat lodges. 

AIRR is acting on behalf of Native 
American prisoners at Fort Dodge Correctional 
Center (Iowa), and in particular, on behalf of James 
Youngbear (FDCC #25489), who asked us to send a 
formal inquiry regarding the unit’s current policy per- 
taining to the use of its sweat lodge. At present, pris- 
oners are allowed to use the sweat lodge once per 
month; however, they are requesting that they be able 
to use it on a weekly basis, which is the same fre- 
quency mainstream religions conduct their cere- 
monies. 

Mr. Youngbear has filed a grievance and 
subsequent appeal against the institution, as well as 
federal civil suit against the warden, religious coordi- 
nator, and security director at FDCC, which is cur- 
rently under review by the Attorney General of Iowa. 

AIRR’s Chairman, Alex Montana, wrote a 
formal inquiry to FDCC on Feb. 4, whereby he 
explained native spiritual traditions and principles, as 
well as the significance of the Sweat Lodge and the 
sacredness of the number four. Although AIRR fully 
appreciates the institution’s security concerns, it 
knows this practice is fully accommodated elsewhere 
without any problems, (i.e. U.S. federal prisons and 
Canada). In our view, we received an unsatisfactory 
response from Ms. Robin Albee, the Religious 
Coordinator, but have since been contacted by Jerry 
Burt, the Deputy Warden, who is handling Mr. 


Youngbear ’s appeal. 

One of my concerns regarding Mr. Burt’s 
response to our Chairman, was the fact that he was 
about to make judgment on this case, based on infor- 
mation he found on the Internet. I asked whether he 
knew if these websites were Native American or “new 
age”, and whether or not he could tell the difference, 
thus taking into question the validity of such sites. I 
did point out to him that he is not likely to find many 
Native Elders or spiritual advisors on the Internet. 

Mr. Burt has agreed to delay his ruling on this 
grievance, in order to allow us to gather/provide addi- 
tional information and/or documentation that supports 
our contention that sweats are to be held on a weekly 
basis in order to be in compliance with generally 
accepted Native practices. (Of course, this does not 
take into account the individual’s right to sweat when 
there is a need.) Due to the urgency of this matter, I 
am contacting those nations and organizations I was 
able to locate on the Internet, that have e-mail address- 
es. 

I suggested to Mr. Burt, that both Nations and 
organizations contact him directly, while sending a 
copy to me. Mr. Burt can be reached as follows: 
Jerry.Burt@doc. state. ia.us 
Fax: 515-574-4752 (Attention: Jerry Burt) 

It may be more effective to fax this informa- 
tion since you can then use official letterhead, and he 
will know which Nations have responded. I wish to 
thank you for any assistance you may provide our 
Brothers at Fort Dodge Correctional Center. Sincerely, 
Valerie Scott 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 



2000 Calendar 


$1 0 dollars 


Commerattve Issue 


Spend Some Time With The Seminole Tribe 


Ncwycu can share some at the culture and rich history o-f The Samino-le Tribe ol Florida by 
pu rch asin y ih e off] cial 2tKiC Tribal Ca le nrila r or th o in lor mal iv e, A Day in Th e I Me ol Big Cypress, 
a publication that details the Tribe's Big Cypress Reservation. Simply Send $1 G- check made oul to 
Seminole Tribune. Send tec 63 0C Stirling Read Hollywood. FI. 33024 
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Teary-Eyed Farewell To Brighton’s 
Librarian Norman Tribbett 


By Michael James 

BRIGHTON — On Feb. 24 , Tribal offi- 
cials, department heads and community members 
gathered at the Josiah Johns restaurant for what was 
both a cheerful and tearful occasion. Kleenex was 
even offered for 5 cents a sheet by Maureen Vass who 
emceed the banquet honoring Norman Tribbett for his 
time and dedication given to the community over the 
past 14 years. Brighton Board member Alex Johns 
spoke a few words 
thanking Tribbett for 
what Alex now calls 
“Alex’s library,” and 
citing a quote he will 
always remember from 
Tribett , saying that 
“readers are leaders.” 

Health Director Connie 
Whidden fondly 
recalled the support she 
received from Tribbett 
when she decided to 
return to college in pur- 
suit of her Master’s 
degree. And a tearful 
Michele Thomas, 

Assistant to the 
Chairman for the 
Brighton Community, 
recalls Norman giving 
Michele her first job 
when she was 1 8 years old and teaching her the valu- 
able qualities of organization and efficiency. 

Norman Tribbett, 52, a Potawatomi Tribal 
member ,came to Florida upon graduating from the 
University of Wisconsin with his Master’s Degree in 
Library Science 14 years ago: “I moved to Florida to 
get away from the cold and saw an ad in the paper for 
the Seminole Tribe, I was interviewed by Pat Jagiel 
and Winifred Tiger, and got the job.” 

Norman remembers that when he first started 
with the Tribe, facilities were available to house the 
libraries but were not being used: “Big Cypress was 
started first and eventually we moved on to Brighton, 
Hollywood, Immokalee, and then Tampa..” Tribbett 
remembers the beginning as being challenging to say 
the least. 

Funding for the library system was not avail- 
able in the beginning so through the awarding of 
grants the first library was started. Norman recalls 
how difficult the grant application process was back 
then as there were no computers, one mistake and the 
grant was rejected. The past 14 years have been very 


busy for Norman but nevertheless fantastically 
rewarding. He loves working with children, to help 
them see their potential and then watch them expand 
on that potential. Tribbett humbly says, “I do feel like 
I have been able to influence others, I think I have 
helped others to realize their qualities and then refine 
them.” Tribbett says he always looks for the positive 
qualities in each person. 

Tribbett says that he approaches children in a 
rather unique way, “I treat all 
children as if they were a 
part of my family.” I find out 
where the child’s interests 
lie, I would then find all the 
books I could on that topic, 
and eventually that would 
lead to a love of reading.” 

Indeed Norman has 
influenced many lives, “I 
will miss the children and 
the community. They have 
all given me so much.” 

Norman is settling 
into retirement well. He is 
spending time on his com- 
puter and is presently work- 
ing on Jim Thorpe’s genealo- 
gy. He has held an interest in 
genealogy for the past 35 
years. Norman’s Tribe, the 
Potawatomi Tribe, calls on 
him as well when they are in need of any informa- 
tion. Tribbett says he is also enjoying the shopping 
from the East coast to the West coast. This year he is 
planning a formal trip to Alaska and Canada, a trip he 
has been promising his mother for 20 years and will 
now be able to fulfill. He is not saying goodbye to 
libraries and would still like to visit Billy Osceola 
Library on Friday morning story hour. As a matter of 
fact, different libraries have already approached him 
to volunteer. Norman says maybe later, but right now 
he is enjoying his time off. 

When asked who introduced him to the 
world of books, Tribbett replies, “a teacher ... I 
hated reading until I was 13 years old and then she 
helped me to discover my interests.” It is the same 
approach Norman followed when working with other 
children. 

“I would like to thank the entire community 
for the years spent there-especially the parents that 
have given of themselves to the kids and the commu- 
nity.” 



Alex Johns, Michele Thomas, Norman, Jack Smith Jr. 


Tour 

Continued from page 1 

oners will be remembered by the firing of a gun 
salute, playing of “Taps,” and the posting of the 
Seminole national colors by the combined Color 
Guards of the Seminole Veterans’ Association and the 
Lousiana Army National Guard. Following similar 
ceremonies at Fort Pike, on Petit Coquilles Island 
below New Orleans, bronze and marble markers will 
be placed at both sites in permanent memory of those 
Seminoles who were forced out of the lands of their 
forefathers forever. 

In addition to the historical events of the 4th 
Annual Time Travel Tour, participants will have time 


for a lot of fun, as well. On the way, the group will 
stop at Beau Rivage Resort in Biloxi, Mississippi, and 
attend a performance of the internationally acclaimed 
Cirque du Soleil show, “Alegria.” While in the city of 
New Orleans, the group will be treated to dinner at 
one of the city’s oldest Cajun restaurants, and spend 
an evening aboard a Mississippi River paddlewheel 
steamer, the Cajun Queen , dining and dancing to 
Dixieland jazz. 

Any Tribal citizen over the age of 1 8 is invit- 
ed to make the trip. Seating is limited so reservations 
are a “must.” Call Lisa Mullennix at the Tribal head- 
quarters in Hollywood, 954.966.6300, ext. 1423, or 
sign up at Hot Meals, by March 21st, to reserve your 
space. It is important to travel on the bus in order to 
be assured of food, lodging, and entertainment, so call 
today! 
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Call Anytime 
For 

Appointment 


DODGE TRUCKS & DOOLEYS 
FORD TRUCKS & DOOLEYS 
CHEVY TRUCKS & DOOLEYS 

WILL MATCH OR BEAT ANYONES DEAL 


Co *i% 
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CARS & TRUCKS AVAILABLE 

Chevy • Ford • Dodge • Mercedes • Toyota • All 
makes and models New & Used 

8600 Pines Boulevard, Pembroke Pines, FL 33024 
Bus: (954) 430-2628 • Fax: (954) 433-7769 
Beeper: (954) 765-9018 • All South FL: 930-3200 

$1,660.00 OFF 

ANY CAR OR TRUCK PURCHASE WITH THIS 

COUPON 

*OFFER VALID THROUGH 
DARLENE QUINN ONLY! 

*NOT VALID ON ADD VEHICLE 
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The Law Offices of 
Guy J. Seligman, P.A. 

320 S. E. 9th Street 
Fort Lauderdale, FL. 33316 
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954 - 760-7600 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that 
should not be based solely upon advertisements before 
you decide, ask us to send you free written information 
about our qualifications and experience. 
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Community News 



Chairman sings “Seminole Counting Song” to Nickelodeon sweepstakes winners. 


Nickelodeon Goes Safari - B.C. Style 


By Libby Blake 

BIG CYPRESS — Nickelodeon 
Latin America took its cameras to Billie 
Swamp Safari Feb. 14, for a full day of 
filming to be broadcast to over 92 million 
viewers in the North, South, and Central 
America, Caribbean, and European mar- 
kets. 

The day at Billie Swamp Safari 
was part of an Adventure Sweepstakes the 
network held in their Latin America, 
Caribbean, and Spain markets last year. It 
was based around their animated televi- 
sion show The Wild Thornberrys - the 
second highest rated kid’s program in the 
United States. 

Over 14,000 entries were 
received during the six week sweepstakes. 
Three children were selected from a ran- 
dom drawing. They and three guests of 
their choice won a seven-day trip to 
Florida that included the visit to the Billie 
Swamp Safari on the Big Cypress 
Reservation, a day at the Dolphin 
Research Center in the Florida Keys, and 
three days at Nickelodeon Studios in 
Orlando. The winners came from Brazil, 
Costa Rica, and Spain. 

“This sweepstakes, like our other 
yearly contests, the Kids Choice Awards 
and Director for a Day, fulfills kids fan- 
tasies. In this promotion we encouraged 
children to make (their) family like the 
Thornberrys,” stated Julia Sobrevilla, 
Director of Marketing for the Miami- 
based network. 

The animated series is about a 
family of four - which includes a 12-year- 
old girl who “talks” to the animals, a neu- 


rotic chimp, a wild orphan boy, and a 
money hungry animal poacher. The fami- 
ly travels all over the world filming docu- 
mentaries, looking for adventure and 
exploring strange places where few others 
have gone. 

The Swamp Safari, with its air- 
boat and swamp buggy eco-tours, pan- 
thers, snakes, and alligators, provided a 
unique adventure for the winners and their 
families. The television spots filmed with 
the winners at the Safari will air before 
the new episodes and recapping of the 
adventure will continue for two to three 
weeks more. 

“Billie Swamp Safari has 
become an international tourism destina- 
tion on the edge of the Everglades and the 
visit by the families from Spain, Costa 
Rica, and Brazil will allow them a once in 
a lifetime experience they’ll never for- 
get,” said Lucy Evanicki, Marketing 
Director for Billie Swamp Safari. 

“The Nickelodeon filming will 
provide Billie Swamp Safari with exten- 
sive coverage to all markets, especially 
Latin America and Europe. This will work 
hand in hand with the trade shows and 
other marketing tools we use to gain more 
tourism dollars from throughout the 
world.” 

As part of the commitment with 
Nickelodeon, the network will also fea- 
ture the Safari in promotional artwork for 
its channel partners, in monthly newslet- 
ters, on the Nickelodeon website, and in a 
full page ad in the Rugrats comics and 
Nickelodeon magazine in Mexico and 
Chile. 


Lorenzo Guerrero, Minister Of Tourism: 1943-2000 


By Vida Volkert & Dan McDonald 

GRANADA, Nicaragua — Lorenzo Guerrero More, a 
close and influential friend of The Seminole Tribe of Florida, 
was laid to rest Feb. 16. 

Guerrero, who rose to become the Minister of Tourism 
in his native country, had developed a brief but lasting friendship 
with Tribal leaders. So strong was this bond that a 10 - member 
delegation - headed by Chairman James E. Billie and his wife 
Lesley - attended the state funeral in Lorenzo’s home town of 
Granada, 20 miles south of the capital Managua. 

“There was something about Lorenzo that made you 
feel like you were talking to a friend,” James Billie said of the 
respected leader whose funeral at the Santa Iglesia Catedral de 
Granada was attended by thousands, including Nicaragua’s 
President, Arnoldo Aleman. 

“I remember coming to this town to visit with Lorenzo 
and he was a perfect host. He had us for dinner at his house, and 
afterwards he took us on 
a walking tour of the city. 

He actually showed us 
the cathedral. I never 
expected that I would be 
coming back to this 
cathedral for his funeral. 

“He was a man 
you instinctively could 
trust. He had a way about 
him that from the 
moment you met him, 
you felt like you were 
talking to someone you 
had known for a long 
time. He was a good 
man. In fact, when he 
met Sonny Billie, our 
holiest man, Sonny took 
to him as well. Sonny 
invited him to our Green 
Corn Dance. 

“That’s a great 
honor. I don’t know why 
Sonny did that, but it 
shows that Lorenzo had something special about him. He was a 
good man and he’ll be missed by many in the Seminole Tribe.” 

Guerrero, who was born Oct. 19, 1943, was a victim of 
lung cancer. He died in Miami, where he had come seeking treat- 
ment, on Feb. 10. His body was returned to his native Nicaragua 
on Feb. 15 and he was buried in Granada’s cemetery the follow- 
ing day within walking distance of the family home he had 
known since childhood. 

The Seminole group also included the chairman’s for- 
eign affairs advisor Calixto Garcia- Velez, Parks Director Jimmie 
McDaniel, security aide Joe Don Billie, operations officer Tim 
Cox, Dan Wisher, technical advisor, religious leader Sonny Billie 
and his staff Pat Franceschini and Jeromy and Kay Rockwell. 
Members of the Guerrero family who lived in Miami were also 
taken to Nicaragua in the Tribal airplane. 

“I know my uncle Lorenzo had a very fond spot in his 
heart for the Seminole Tribe,” Nicasio Urbina, Associate 
Professor and Director of the Graduate Studies Department of 
Spanish and Portuguese at Tulane University said after the funer- 
al. “He said that he felt like he had found friends he could rely 
on. 

“He enjoyed coming to South Florida and visiting with 
Tribal members. He said he felt the Seminole Tribe had devel- 


oped a very good economic base. He appreciated the accom- 
plishments of James Billie and the Tribe. He wanted to do the 
same things for his own country. The Seminole Tribe inspired 
him.” 

McDaniel explained that Guerrero became a friend of 
the Tribe after he gave a lecture on tourism for Nicaragua held in 
Miami last year. 

“Lorenzo was a good man and a friend of the Tribe,” 
said McDaniel, adding that when members of the Tribe traveled 
to Nicaragua last year, Guerrero received them with open arms 
and personally escorted them during their visit. 

“He wanted the Seminoles to become part of his country 
because we are the indigenous people of North America,” said 
McDaniel. 

Last year Guerrero visited the Big Cypress Reservation 
and was invited to participate in the Green Com Dance ceremo- 
ny. He also became very impressed with the Tribe’s ecotourism 

projects and the ways 
the Tribe maintains its 
traditions. 

James Billie 
said Guerrero wanted to 
develop ecotourism in 
Nicaragua just as the 
Tribe had done it — in a 
modem way and without 
losing traditions and cul- 
tural values. 

“He was very 
impressed because even 
though we are modern 
in technology concerns, 
we have been able to 
keep our traditions and 
retain our language,” 
said Billie. 

Guerrero, who 
was an architect and 
worked for the recon- 
struction of Nicaragua 
after the civil war that 
kept that country divided 
between 1970 and 1990, encouraged the modernization of the 
nation without losing Nicaragua’s cultural values. Even though 
his own ancestral home was confiscated during the Sandinista 
revolt, he felt it was important to work with all members of soci- 
ety to rebuild the country. 

Some of his works, which include monuments and stat- 
ues located in strategic points of this country, display indigenous 
causes and heroes. It was his way of honoring the local people 
who suffered throughout the centuries at the hands of the colo- 
nials. 

“Lorenzo Guerrero worked throughout his life to pre- 
serve the culture, folklore and historical values of Nicaragua,” 
said his long-time friend Jose Antonio Alvarado, Nicaragua’s 
Minister of Defense, during the ceremony held in Guerrero’s 
memory at the Casa del Partido Liberal Constitucionalista. 

During his speech, Alvarado explained that although 
Guerrero was politically involved with the Constitutional Liberal 
Party of Nicaragua he served as a mediator between the rival 
parties. It was a role he did with such diplomacy, that members 
of all Nicaraguan parties mourned his passing. 

“My uncle was a man of the people,” said Urbina. “He 
was someone that everyone liked. And, he liked everyone. He 
was a unique man who will be missed by all who knew him.” 



STATE FUNERAL: Seminoles and family mourned Nicaraguan official. 
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Fort Pierce: Gold Coast City Has Roots In Second Seminole War 


During the Seminole Wars (1817-1858), the 
United States Army built forts across the peninsula 
of Florida . In this ongoing Seminole Tribune exclu- 
sive series, correspondent Vida Volkert reports on 
the role these forts played in the battles that were - 
in their time - the longest and most costly military 
campaigns ever fought by the United States. 

By Vida Volkert 

FORT PIERCE — Today the coast of 
Florida is a favorite spot for tourist resorts and snow- 
birds. But, long before the tourists came, it was from 
this coast the bold, desperate, and reckless seven- 
teenth century Spaniards drew their main supplies 
and sought safety. 

In fact, it was a Spanish gold fleet returning 
to Europe that was wrecked by a hurricane in the 
early 1733 that gave the area its name — Gold Coast. 

After the Spanish left Florida, the coast 
would have other tenant, and it was from one of them 
that the current city takes its name. The United States 
Army constructed one of the hundreds of forts used 
during the wars to subdue the Seminole Indians. 

Although most of the forts erected during 
the Second Seminole War (1837-1842) did not last 
long because they were made out of wood rather than 
stone or concrete, some of them were to leave a last- 
ing legacy because of their strategic locations. This is 
true of Fort Pierce, a community that has grown to 
become the county seat of St. Lucie County. 

DeeDee Roberts, the St. Lucie County 
Historical Museum’s supervisor, said Fort Pierce was 
erected as part of General Thomas Jesup’s winter 
campaign of 1837-38 against the scattered bands of 
Seminoles in southern Florida, and remained as the 
headquarters of the Army of the South until it was 
abandoned in 1842. 

Roberts said the fort was named after Lt. 

Col. Benjamin Kendrick Pierce, brother of Franklin 
Pierce, the 14th President of the United States. 

Benjamin Pierce, who was born and raised 
in New Hampshire, enlisted in the United States 
Army in 1812. During the same year, he was com- 
missioned a first lieutenant and assigned to the Third 
Artillery Regiment. A year later, the young man was 
promoted to captain and in 1821, after a series of 
assignments in Michigan and Virginia, was assigned 
to Pensacola, Fla., at Fort San Carlos de Barrancas, 
located in north west Florida. 

From Fort San Carlos de Barrancas, Pierce 
became engaged in the Seminole Wars of Florida and 
soon was assigned to south Florida. 

According to the diary of surgeon Jacob 
Rhett Motte, who served in Florida between 1836 and 
1838, Fort Pierce was erected by Pierce’s 1st Artillery 
during the first days of January 1838. 

The fort, which included a palmetto block- 
house, was erected on a high bluff on the west bank 
of the Indian River, about four miles south of the cur- 
rent Indian River Inlet in St. Lucy County. 

Motte wrote that on Dec. 28, 1837, Lt. Levin 
Powell sailed south on the Indian River to select eli- 
gible sites for depots. Powell, who was born in 
Virginia in 1798, was appointed midshipman in 1817 
and lieutenant in 1826. Powell was the commander of 
a Navy detachment when Motte recorded the Fort 
Pierce events in his diary. 

On the eve of Dec. 29, Colonel Pierce issued 
orders that the regiment “should be in readiness to 
embark at two in the morning,” wrote Motte. 

By daylight, the men were all aboard, and 
after a quiet and long ride down the river, the men 
joined Powell at the Indian Inlet on the afternoon of 
Dec. 31. 

Four days later, the blockhouse of palmetto 
logs was erected and dubbed Fort Pierce after the 
men’s “worthy commander.” 

“On the morning of the 2nd Janry [January] 
1838 we moved over to the west side of Indian river; 
to a spot four miles south of the Inlet, designated as 
The bluff 'par excellence ; being the highest point of 
land on the whole river though only about ten or fif- 
teen feet above water,” wrote Motte. 

“We there established ourselves; first by 
pitching our tents on a narrow esplanade between the 
river and the bluff, which rises perpendicularly 
behind us; next by erecting a block-house upon the 
top of the bluff. Being pretty much like all 
other block-houses in Florida, except that this 
one was built of Palmetto logs, we deemed it 
worthy the title of fort, and the distinction of a 
name; it was therefore dubbed Fort Pierce, after 
our worthy commander.” 

DeeDee Roberts said local historians 
presume the site of Fort Pierce was used as an 
Indian encampment before the fort was erected. 

“An Indian mound was found near 
where the fort was located,” said Roberts. 

“Although we [local historians] can’t determine 
who made it, we believe they chose this area 
because there used to be a natural spring near- 
by.” 

Motte wrote in his diary that the spot 
upon which they were encamped bore traces of 
having not long previous been the site of an 
Indian camp. 

“At a point jutting into the river, a few 
hundred yards south of us, were still left stand- 
ing poles and palmetto leaves of some of their 
lodges,” wrote Motte. 

“A dense forest, in which the palmetto 
tree held a conspicuous place, bounded the 
view immediately in our rear. The formation of 
the ground adjoining the bluff presented strong 
indications of its having been thrown up in a 
regular manner of a fortification; but when, or 
by whom made, will probably forever remain a 
secret.” 

It was reported later in A Survey of 
Indian River Archeology, Florida , by Yale University 
Publications in Anthropology, Number 44, 58, 59, 
that two Jesuit missionary priests constructed a small 
fort on the bluff area during the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

It is believed that the ancient fortification 
left at the site of Fort Pierce was constructed by the 
Jesuit priests Jose Maria Monaco and Jose Javier de 
Alana. 

According to the Yale publication, these two 
set out from Havana in response to a request for reli- 
gious instructions from the Tekesta Indians, some of 
whom had been making periodic trips to Cuba. 

The two Jesuit priests and their companions, 
however, were impressed by the countryside and 
decided to settle there [the Fort Pierce site]. They 
constructed a small fort for protection against the 
local Indians and for defense against attacks by north- 
ern Indians. 

This fort consisted of “an embankment, 
ditch, and stockade in the shape of an equilateral tri- 
angle 24 feet on a side; it had a bastion in each corner 
defended by a stone mortar and was so placed that it 
dominated both the river and the road from the hill to 
the town. The flag of Spain was raised over it on 
Aug. 8, 1743,” the book reports. 

The missionary labors of the Jesuits were cut 


short by an order from Havana to abandon the fort. 
The fort was torn down so that it would be of no 
value to Indian or white man thereafter. 

Roberts said that no artifacts belonging to 
Indians nor Jesuit priests were found at the site, 
which has been turned into a recreational park in a 
residential area. What the archeologists have found in 
the area are artifacts belonging to the soldiers who 
were stationed at Fort Pierce during the Seminole 
Wars. The artifacts are currently on display at the St. 
Lucie Historical Museum. 

“We found mini balls, belt buckles, pieces of 
scissors, all kinds of things used by the soldiers,” said 
Roberts. 

As to the activities and military operations 
directed from Fort Pierce, according to Motte, in 
early 1838, Lt. Powell led the first expedition from 
the fort to explore the St. Lucie, 20 miles south of 
Fort Pierce. 

Powell had been ordered to proceed on an 
exploring expedition along the coast and rivers of 
South Florida, and to cooperate with the Army 
against the Indians. 

At that time, his detachment consisted of 
about 55 sailors and 25 army regulars. Upon his 
departure to the wilderness, Fort Pierce would soon 
acquire a much higher status than the site of a block- 
house. 

“On the 14th of January our remote and 
quiet little post presented quite a scene of bustle 
occasioned by the arrival of General Jesup and staff,” 
wrote Motte. 

The Second Dragoon and 600 volunteers 
accompanied Jesup from Alabama and Tennessee. 
With his arrival, Fort Pierce became the headquarters 
for the Army of the South. 

There were several confrontations with the 
Indians upon Jesup’s arrival to Fort Pierce. Motte 
reported the first major battle occurred on Jan. 15, 
1838. 

As Powell and his detachment were explor- 
ing the head of the Jupiter River, they found a fresh 
trail near the headwaters of the river, which they fol- 
lowed. Coming upon a large herd of cattle and hors- 
es, Powell’s men found an Indian woman whom they 
interrogated and used as a guide to the Indian camp. 

After marching five miles, Powell’s men 
found a large beaten trail at the head of a cypress 
swamp. As they continued their march, they heard the 
war-whoop before them and immediately opted to 
charge the Indians. 

The Seminoles, however, fiercely repulsed 
Powell and his men out of the Jupiter area. Powell 
lost five men and 22 others were seriously wounded. 
All of them returned to Fort Pierce on the morning of 
Jan. 16, 1838. 

According to Motte, “the cause of the defeat 
was ascribed to their meeting a larger force than was 
anticipated; so large as to cover their flanks; their 
own force amounting to only eighty men. . .and twen- 
ty three men having been left with the boats.” 

The number of Indians was estimated to be 
from 46 to 80. 

Between January 1838 and July 1839, Fort 
Pierce was merely used as supply depot. Historian 
Frank Laumer, who is a member of the board of 
directors of the Seminole Wars Historic Foundation, 
said Fort Pierce as much as the other 400 forts built 
during the wars, with the exception of the forts used 
as ports of embarkation, was used to supply the 
troops in the area. 

“It [Fort Pierce] probably was like a police 
station,” said Laumer. “Not much activity happened 
within the fort, but troops were stationed there and 
were sent out to the field from there.” 

On Jan. 27, 1838, Motte recorded in his 
diary that while on an expedition to the Jupiter area, 
near the spot where Lt. Powell disembarked at the 
time of his fight, three miles lower down the creek, 
and nearer the Jupiter Inlet, the troops received sup- 
plies by water from Fort Pierce. 

“When out of forage, and but two days’ 
rations remaining on hand, Major Kirby and Lt. 
Powell fortunately arrived in barges with the 1 st 
Artillery; bringing supplies from Fort Pierce, via the 
St. Lucie,” wrote Motte. 

Along with the military use, Fort Pierce also 


previously invited the soldiers and military leaders to 
several of their pow-wows. During those festivities, 
Indians and military men had drunk whisky and 
danced together. That is why Jesup’s strategy worked: 
He had won their trust. 

Allan King, 59, who has lived in Fort Pierce 
all his life and has been working at the St. Lucie 
Historical Museum for 1 1 years now, said that unfor- 



Lt. Col. Benjamin Pierce, the baby-faced namesake of Fort Pierce. 


tunately the American government was not very hon- 
est when dealing with the Indians. 

“The government was not good about the 
treatment of the Seminoles. There was a lot of 
deceiving and broken promises,” he said. 

King, who has done extensive research on 
the history of Fort Pierce, said that it appears this fort 
was temporarily abandoned in mid- 1839 and 
reopened by Gen. Zachary Taylor, Jesup’s successor, 
in July 1839. 

King said by mid 1841 another and perhaps 
the most important Fort Pierce historical event 
occurred within the boundaries of this fort. 

On May 1, 1841, William Tecumseh 
Sherman, who gained military fame during the Civil 
War, was promoted to general while stationed at Fort 
Pierce. Shortly after, Sherman was sent to escort the 
Seminole leader Coacoochee into Fort Pierce. 

According to John Mahon’s History of the 
Second Seminole War , Sherman had persuaded 
Coacoochee to come into Fort Pierce to talk to the 
military authorities and get into an agreement of 
removal. 

Mahon wrote that upon Coacoochee ’s arrival 
to the fort, a careful Sherman would not dismount to 
greet the Seminole Indian leader. Instead, he stayed 
on his horse, suspicious, making sure that all the 
Indians’ guns were taken away. 

Coacoochee, for his part, prepared to make a 
ceremonial entrance into Fort Pierce. He stripped off 
his clothes, washed himself in a pond, then com- 
menced to put on one shirt after another, and several 
vests. “One of the vests was marked with blood and a 
bullet hole,” wrote Mahon. 

As soon as the Indian leader was ready, the 





Aerial view of replica palmetto log blockhouse of Fort Pierce. 


served, though briefly, as a jailhouse where numerous 
Seminoles were imprisoned while awaiting removal 
to the west territory via Saint Augustine. 

In March 1838, Jesup used trickery to cap- 
ture the Indian leaders Tuskegge and Hallec Hadjo 
with about 500 of their followers, including warriors, 
women and children. Some of these prisoners were 
taken to Fort Pierce. 

“On the night of the 20th their [Seminoles’] 
camp was completely surrounded about midnight by 
our troops,” wrote Motte. 

“The Indians were too much absorbed with 
attendant delights of a grand frolic they were enjoy- 
ing to notice what was going on in the distant dark- 
ness; and at daylight when their faculties had become 
completely obumbrated (sic) by the plentiful libations 
of whiskey... the order was given to close in upon 
them, and in this way we succeeded in capturing the 
entire band, without shedding a drop of blood.” 

Both Indian chiefs, Tuskeegee and Hallec 
Hadjo, had attended several ceremonial councils at 
Jesup’s camp while negotiating peace between 
Seminoles and the white men. They had a diplomatic 
relationship with the military men and were taken by 
surprise at their camp. 

As Motte told in his diary, in an effort to 
negotiate the peace, Tuskeegee and Hallec Hadjo had 


procession moved into Fort Pierce. Coacoochee was 
allowed 30 days to ready his people for migration and 
during this time, “the Indians freely came and went at 
Fort Pierce.” 

Convinced that the Indians had no intention 
of leaving Florida, the military took Coacoochee and 
15 of his men prisoners. 

Coacoochee was taken to Tampa and from 
there he was removed to the Indian Territory of the 
west. Before he was removed, however, Mahon 
wrote, “Coacoochee is reported to have spoken these 
words: 

T was once a boy; then I saw the white man 
afar off. I hunted in these woods, first with a bow and 
arrow; then with a rifle. I saw the white man, and was 
told he was my enemy. I could not shoot him as I 
would a wolf or a bear; yet like these he came upon 
me; horses, cattle, and fields, he took from me. He 
said he was my friend; he abused our women and 
children, and told us to go from the land. Still he 
gave me his hand in friendship; we took it; whilst 
taking it, he had a snake in the other; his tongue was 
forked; he lied, and stung us. I asked but for a small 
piece of these lands, enough to plant and live upon, 
far south, a spot only sufficient upon which I could 
lay my wife and child. This was not granted me. I 
was put in prison; I escaped. I have been again taken; 


you have brought me back; I am here; I feel the irons 
in my heart.’ 

The removal of Coacoochee, however, did 
not put an end to hostilities in Florida. Only in 1 842, 
following the order declaring an end to hostilities in 
August of the same year, was Fort Pierce was finally 
abandoned by the military. But, like other forts that 
had become centers of safety and trade, the settle- 
ment outside the fort continued to 
grow. 

DeeDee Roberts, as much 
as Allan King, believes the fort 
accidentally caught fire in the 
summer of 1 842 by settlers who 
had taken over the empty fort. 
According to the story, the fire 
began in the fort’s kitchen. 

“They cooked over an 
open fire and it would have been 
easy for the fort to be accidentally 
burned,” said Roberts. 

King said that with the 
Occupational Act passed by 
Congress in 1843, settlers started 
populating the Fort Pierce settle- 
ment. 

“Most of these people 
would come down from Georgia, 
encouraged by the new laws,” said 
King. “People started moving 
down, some for a new start, some 
for their health,” said King, adding 
that Florida was considered a land 
of promise. 

But Fort Pierce only 
became a city after its incorpora- 
tion in 1901. People continued to 
move in, and by 1923, Fort Pierce 
was referred to as the largest cen- 
ter of population in St. Lucy 
County. 

According to a Florida 
history publication printed by the 
Lewis Publishing Company, in the 
early 1920s, Fort Pierce was a 
town of about 3,000 people, with 
“seven churches, two good 
schools, more than fifty business 
houses and industrial plants, vari- 
ous secret and fraternal organiza- 
tions, a public library, two banks 
(Fort Pierce Bank and Trust 
Company and the St. Lucie County Bank), a newspa- 
per (News-Tribune, founded in 1903), Chamber of 
Commerce, and, for rest and recreation, a public park, 
movies, baseball, tennis, swimming pool, year-round 
surf bathing, boating, fishing, hunting and motoring.” 

The publication also credited the city of Fort 
Pierce for having one of the prettiest riverside drives 
in Florida. 

“Fort Pierce is on the sloping banks of the 
beautiful Indian River, and separated from the 
Atlantic Ocean by a narrow peninsula. This city is on 
a tropical vegetation and flowers region. Thirty miles 
to the north is the Sebastian River and twenty miles 
to the south is St. Lucie River, the mouth of which is 
just over the Palm Beach County line.” 

Today the city of Fort Pierce has about 
37,000 people and is located 120 miles north of the 
city of Miami and 225 miles south of the city of 
Jacksonville. It is also a city that is once again dis- 
covering a strong link to the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. 

About six years ago, the Tribe purchased 60 
acres of undeveloped land in rural Fort Pierce. The 
land became Federal Trust land - now known as the 
Fort Pierce Reservation — on Sept. 13, 1997. 

Although almost 20 acres of this parcel con- 
sists of wetlands, the Tribe plans to develop the land 
into a community to encourage Tribal members to 
move in. 

Sally Tommie, executive administrative 
assistant to the president of the Tribe and the Fort 
Pierce Reservation liaison, said there are about 75 
Tribal members currently residing in the city of Fort 
Pierce. 

Most of them are the descendants of Tribal 
members Sallie Chepcoe and Jack Tommie, 
Sally Tommie’s grandparents and members of 
the Bird Clan. 

According to Sally, her grandpar- 
ents migrated to Fort Pierce in the early 
1900s, when the community had just become 
a city and developers were encouraging set- 
tlers to move in. Sallie Chepcoe and Jack 
Tommie started a new life together and their 
children started spreading in the St. Lucie 
area, said Sally. After Sallie Chepcoe died in 
1979, however, her son and granddaughter 
sold the family’s 500-acre property for $300. 

“None of them knew how to read 
and they simply signed the contract,” said 
Sally, adding that the family was not aware 
that they were giving up their land. The 
Tommies ended up moving onto the Brighton 
Reservation. 

Now that the Tribe has purchased 
this new land in Fort Pierce, the Tommie fam- 
ily would be able to move onto a Seminole 
Reservation in the Fort Pierce area, complet- 
ing a cycle of Seminole occupation that pre- 
dates the Second Seminole War. 

The Tribe also has other interests in 
Fort Pierce. The Tribe’s Micco Aircraft 
Company, which recently won certification to 
manufacture and sell the SP20 airplane, is 
housed in a 40,000 square foot plant at the St. 
Lucie County International Airport just west 
of Fort Pierce. 

“Fort Pierce is a perfect place for us to be,” 
says Micco President F. Dewitt Beckett. “It’s a great 
climate for manufacturing and testing airplanes and 
we have a huge talent pool because Piper Aircraft 
Company is nearby. 

“But, it’s also nice because the Tribe has a 
historic connection to this area. It’s good to see the 
Seminoles having a place in this community once 
again.” 

To get an idea about what the original Fort 
Pierce looked like, the St. Lucie County Historical 
Museum, located on 414 Seaway Drive, Fort Pierce, 
FL 34949, has a downsized replica of the original 
installation. 

According to DeeDee Roberts, the replica, 
which was built by the Museum Model Makers Club, 
“is pretty accurate because the architects used the 
plans from the Library of Congress.” 

The county park where the fort was original- 
ly located is in a residential area on South Indian 
River Drive, on about the 1000 block, one mile south 
of the Fort Pierce Courthouse. 

For more information about tours to the park 
and Museum hours, please call the St. Lucie County 
Historical Museum at (561) 462-1795. 

Next: Fort Jupiter. 
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Gator 

Continued from page 1 


could be standing in knee-deep water one second and 
fall in over your head the next if you don’t check 
before you step. Everybody kept an eye open for air 
bubbles rising to the surface. That could indicate cat- 
fish, gar, or a gator moving around below. 

As Jay and Paul stood on the far bank sub- 



Chief Billie looking for the big one. 


merging ropes weighed down with metal gigs, the 
Chief, chomping a cigar, cautioned them, “Whatever 
you do, don’t have a loop (around) your hand, 
because he’s big enough to take your finger off with- 
out getting bit.” Perhaps the Chief was being a little 
self-conscious, for it was only less than two weeks 
ago that he lost his own right ring finger wrestling an 
alligator. 

Indeed, as he took the stogie out of his 
mouth to flick the ashes away, he remarked how he 
kind of missed his of “cigar thumper.” 

The fellows gigged and poled the water for 
quite a while. If there was a gator down there, it was 
being very elusive. Finally, they sought more maneu- 
verability in the canal. That’s when Joe Don left to 
bring back his john-boat for some deep-water gator 
fishing. 

It was 1977 when Jay’s parents, Erwin and 
Lynne Young, decided to purchase a geo-thermal well 
17 miles north of Alamosa, Colorado in the San Luis 
Valley. The purpose was to use the 87 degree water 
for the raising and harvesting of tilapia. Tilapia (also 
known as St. Peter’s fish or Nile perch) is a delicious- 
ly edible white fish, also the world’s fastest growing 
aquacultural crop, whose retail sales have surpassed 
those of trout. 

By 1987, tilapia production got so intense 
the ecologically-minded Youngs had to figure out 
what to do with all the left over dead fish and filleted 
remains. Solution: import 100 baby alligators from 
Florida to feed on the byproducts. Soon the alligators 
became the attraction. Thus was born Colorado 
Gators. 


In spite of the harsh Colorado winters, the 
alligators actually thrived in the geothermally heated 
waters, some of the males reaching 1 1 feet in length 
and 500 pounds after only eight years outdoors. Sept. 
25, 1997, Colorado’s first native alligator was bom at 
Colorado Gators and dubbed Sir Chomps O’ Lot. 

Over the years Erwin and Lynne’s son Jay as 
well as his wife Cathy have developed quite a warm 
bond with these cold-blooded creatures. He and his 
wife recall three particularly sickly ones, all skinny 
and malnourished, that were dropped off at Colorado 

Gators by a man 
from Albuquerque 
two and a half 
years ago. One died 
immediately and 
the other two, a 
female named 
Albuquerque” and 
a male named 
“Junior,” were 
force fed through a 
PVC pipe stuck in 
their mouths for the 
next several 
months. “Do you 
know how hard it 
is to force-feed an 
alligator?” Cathy 
remarked. 

Eventually the 
two made a full 
recovery and since 
then, Junior has 
grown up to be a 
healthy, omery and 
mean six feet. 
Albuquerque, on 
the other hand, 
grew to five feet 

and was not aggressive. As gators go, she was consid- 
ered “friendly.” She was even allowed to be around 
small children - with her mouth taped shut, of course. 

Once the Youngs gave Albuquerque to a 
friend for a while. When she 
was returned, she was sick 
again. She pretty much stayed 
that way until last October 
when jumping in the water, her 
frail constitution couldn’t take 
the sudden temperature change 
and she died of thermal shock. 

Jay and Cathy were “really 
bummed out” over that for 
good a while. But that’s what 
happens when you get attached 
to those lovable, cold-blooded 
critters. 

The roar of a small 
engine made the gator hunters 
look up. “There’s aluminum 
boats, and there’s tin boats,” 

Danny Johns remarked, “that 
looks like a tin can.” 

Joe Don shot back, 

“You don’t know how many 
frogs, how many catfish and 
how many gators I’ve got out 
of that thing.” 

With Joe Don and Paul 
Wertz and standing in the john- 
boat and Danny wading in the 
shallow parts, the three young 
men were poling and casting 


gigs in that section of canal where hul-pah-te-cho-bee 
was still believed to hiding below. Then Joe Don 
spotted something at the side of the boat. “Hey 
there’s a big of gar down here,” he said. 

“Ah ha ,” said Paul 
sounding perhaps a little con- 
fused as to what Joe Don was 
so excited about. 

“You don’t know what 
you’re missing son,” said Joe 
Don to the Colorado gator 
rancher, “that’s some good 
eatin.’” 

They all fished around 
for a couple hours; it was obvi- 
ous that wily gator had given 
them the slip. “Looks like he 
pulled a Houdini on us,” said 
Danny Johns. “Let’s save him 
for another day.” 

We looked around for 
Jay. He was trying his luck 
some 200 yards “downstream.” 

I finally caught up with him as 
he emerged from the thick 
brush that lined that part of the 
canal. I asked him if he found 
anything. 

Some water moccasins. 

Some empty Budweiser cans. 

But no gator. 

Reluctantly, they finally decided to call it a 
day. It was getting near four o’ clock in the afternoon, 
Danny Johns’ broken arm was starting to bother him 
and Jay, Paul and Fawn wanted to get back to Billie 
Swamp Safari to make the 5 p.m. swamp buggy ride. 
When we got back to the “Safari,” it was barely four. 
Jay decided to kill the hour waiting time by getting in 
his rental car and taking a little ride to a swampy area 
just off a little dirt road where someone had told him 
some more gators could be spotted. 

We got there in a matter of minutes. We 
immediately spotted a six-foot gator resting on a bank 
not too far from the road. We started quietly through 


the brush to get closer to the gator, Jay armed with a 
piece of rope in his pocket, and me armed with a ten- 
dollar camera. The gator sensed us pretty quick, 
because before we could even get close enough to get 




Paul Wertz (foreground) beats the Big Cypress bushes in search of gators. 


Paul Wertz, Danny Johns poke canal, but their prey stayed hidden. 


even a picture, the cagey beast plunged into the 
water. 

We both split up. Jay waded in the marsh, 
while I stayed on dry land walking the dirt road adja- 
cent to it As I walked up the tree shaded dirt path, I 
was taken aback by giant buzzards perched atop the 
trees just ahead. I looked to my right into the marsh 
and just across this stream, about 20 or 30 yards 
away, I saw what looked like another six-footer on 
the opposite bank facing away from the water. I 
immediately turned around and ran back and got Jay. 

When we came back, the gator was still in 
the same position as before; facing away from the 
stream with just the tip of its tail in the water. A pow- 
erfully rotten stench filled the 
air. Buzzards soared above us. 
This gator was not moving, nor 
ever likely to be moving. It was 
dead. 

It seemed an odd spot for a 
gator to be found dead, but then 
again the only dead gators I had 
ever seen was either cut up and 
deep fried or lying belly up in 
the middle of Snake Road, after 
being run over by a Jaguar. Jay 
was disenchanted to find quite a 
few empty beer containers 
strewn around the nearby brush. 
We both tried to come up with a 
story behind the rotten gator car- 
cass. The “poacher’s bullet” the- 
ory seemed to prevail. 

It was past five when we 
got back to Billie Swamp Safari. 
Too late for the swamp buggy 
ride, almost time for one last sto- 
rytelling session around the 
campfire before the long flight 
back to the coldlands of 
Colorado. 

“Time goes by so fast 
when you’re huntin’ alligators,” 
Jay said. 
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EIRA and Junior Profile: EIRA Junior Rodeo 


I rina Bowers 

By Michael James 

BRIGHTON — At just 13 years old, she 
has been a member of the Eastern Indian Rodeo 
Association for eight years. Trina Bowers, daughter 
of Marvin and Theresa Bowers, says she started rid- 
ing calves before it was an event that was consid- 
ered fun. Trina is a resident of Brighton and attends 
8th grade at the Christian Academy in Moore 
Haven.. She says she started when she was five 
years old and always remembers really enjoying it. 
“My mom would put me on a horse and take off to 
the arena.” At an early age of six years old, the cow- 
girl won her first buckle. After the first win, she has 
added ribbons, trophies, more buckles and money to 
what is now an impressive collection. 

Trina credits her success thus far to practic- 
ing whenever possible. Presently, she practices every 
Monday, and trail rides every day for exercise. The 
family is the owner of four horses, Diamond is her 
favorite. Diamond was already trained and they have 
been a team for a year now. She enjoys taking care 
of her horses and says that she plans to join high 
school rodeo next year. 

Trina ’s faith plays a very important part 
role in her life. Her grandfather is Wonder Johns, 
preacher for the First Indian Baptist Church. She 
said that she prays before each ride and each per- 
formance. The teen also enjoys school and says that 
she likes it because it is a Christian academy and she 
especially enjoys music. 

Trina is already deciding on what she 
would like to do after completing high school. 
College is definitely in her plans and she says that 
she would like to be a radiologist. 

Also in her plans is to someday be able to 
compete at the Indian National Rodeo Finals. She 
was able to go to Scottsdale Ariz.last year to see her 
Dad ride and thought that was “really cool.” 

This young lady’s resume is impressive. In 
addition to her success in rodeo and academics, she 
was also crowned Brighton Junior Miss in the fourth 



Trina and dad’s horse Honey. 


grade, and is the present Brighton Seminole 
Princess. She was judged on talent and poise. 

During the competition, when asked to 
address an issue important to her, Trina spoke about 
teen pregnancy. She says, “There are too many teen- 
agers that have the wrong guidance about pregnancy. 
Bad idea, you mess with fire and you get burned.” In 
the talent portion of the contest she sang 
“Hallelujah,” and won. Part of her responsibilities as 
Princess will be to ride in parades, participate in 
local festivals and the Tribal Fair. 

Trina was a pleasure for this reporter to 
chat with. With everything in place, she will be 
exciting to follow over the next few years. 

She would like to thank her mom for 
“putting me in barrel racing and staying on my tail.” 

“I’d also like to thank my dad for always 
being there.” “And one more, thanks Linda Truppe 
for the horse.” 


Sister Act Hits Rodeo Circuit 



Shelby and Sheyanna Osceola: mentoring starts young. 


By B. Secody 

What could be more exciting 
than having a future rodeo champ in 
your family? That’s easy - you could 
have two. That is sure the case in the 
Bill Osceola family, with sisters 
Sheyanna and Shelby both very active 
members of the Florida Junior Rodeo 
Association. 

Sheyanna, 9, is in her first 
year of rodeoing and is making her 
mark as a barrel racer, at times scoring 
in the low 20s. She proudly states she 
has her own horse and competes in the 
goat tie and pole bending categories as 
well. 

For a newcomer, she has the g 
agility, speed and control of a seasoned ^ 
rider and displays plenty of self-confi- M 
dence in her abilities. Sheyanna states 
her sister Shelby has been her mentor 
and has been her biggest influence in 
the sport. 

Sheyanna wants to be a horse trainer when 
she gets a little older, and plans to make a career of 
working with horses. For now though, she is in the 
third grade at Driftwood Elementary in Hollywood, 
and does well in school. As the old cliche’ goes, 
“Dynamite comes in small packages.” This young 
cowgirl is that, and more. 

Shelby Osceola has been at the sport of 


rodeoing since she was 3. Now, at 11, she has 
chalked up five buckles for her efforts in barrel rac- 
ing. She competes in all events and has been one- 
time EIRA Champion. 

Shelby owns two horses, one for barrel rac- 
ing only. She, like her sister also competes in the 
goat tie and pole bending. At the most recent compe- 
tition held in Plant City, Shelby presented her 
“breakaway” debut. This was her first attempt and 
she did a great job. 

Her efforts in the barrel racing 
competition netted her an impressive 
score of 19.481 during Sunday’s event. 
Shelby takes her riding very seriously 
and tries to make each run count. 

Like her younger sister, Shelby 
attends Driftwood Elementary School. 
She is in the fifth grade and also does 
well in her studies. She shares the love 
of animals with her sister, and states she 
wants to be a veterinarian some day. 
When asked who has had the most 
influence on her life and whom she 
most admires, she smiled and said, “My 
Mom.” 

Sheyanna and Shelby are the 
■a daughters of Bill and Tabatha Osceola 
2 of the Hollywood Reservation. 



Shelby DeHass Carries On 
Family Rodeo Tradition 



& 


Shelby DeHass took first place at Clewiston. 


By B. Secody 

HOLLYWOOD — Just like 
her mom, Debbie, Shelby DeHass, 8, 
has been riding horses since she could 
walk. And just like her mom, Shelby 
has been making a name for herself in 
the Florida Junior Rodeo Association. 

Shelby started competing two 
years ago, and has already won two 
buckles for her barrel racing efforts. 

She proudly states one of them even 
has sapphires. She recently took first 
place in the competition in Clewiston, 
and scores well in most all of her 
attempts. 

Shelby, who is in the third 
grade at Driftwood Elementary in 
Hollywood, says she would like to be a 
secretary when she is older. She 
already exhibits self-esteem and has 
confidence in herself and her endeavors. 

Shelby receives a great deal of support 
from her family. Her mom works with her on her 
riding abilities, and her Uncle David DeHass, a for- 
mer bullrider himself, encourages her to be the best 
she can be in the sport. 

Shelby says she tries hard in school and 
knows it is important to get a good education to be 


successful later in life. The FJRA requires that 
members maintain an acceptable grade point aver- 
age to be eligible for competition in rodeo events. 

Shelby says her family is proud of her 
accomplishments and she intends to continue com- 
peting in rodeos, but one thing is for certain — she 
will no doubt always share the love of horses that 
her mother, uncle and her late grandmother have 
passed down to her. 


By B. Secody 

PLANT CITY — With the Brighton Field Day 
Rodeo going on at the same time as the Florida Junior 
Rodeo Association’s (FJRA) weekend competition in 
Plant City, some of the troupe managed to attend both 
events. David DeHass, Director of Youth Events for the 
FJRA, traveled with the participants to Brighton, where 
they competed in the Friday night rodeo. 

DeHass then gathered up his crew and headed 
to Plant City for a two-day competition at Ellis Arena. 

However, to the disappointment of several young riders, 
they were not permitted to participate. The FJRA has 
stringent criteria for the youth to remain active partici- ^ 
pants. They must maintain a 1.8 grade point average and g 
report cards must be shown to compete. « 

“With rushing around, trying to get to where w 
they had to be when they had to be there, I neglected to ALONG FOR THE RIDE: Paul and Linda Bowers. 

pick them up 
before we left for 

Brighton. This was not the kids’ fault,” stated DeHass. 

After unsuccessful negotiations with rodeo brass, DeHass headed 
back to Hollywood to pick up the report cards. Although disappointed, 
the youth were very professional in their actions and behavior, and wait- 
ed patiently until the next day to show their stuff. 

Sunday’s lineup included the Osceola sisters, Shelby and Sheyanna, 
Shadow Billie, Roy Stuart, Wilson Bowers, Clinton Holt, Stephen Billie, 
Jade Braswell and Nick Jumper. Each participant gave their all and did a 
great job in categories such as barrel racing, bull-riding, the goat tie, 
pole bending and breakaway. Miss Shelby Osceola, currently the only 
Seminole member of the FJRA to participate in breakaway, did a great 
job for her first try on Sunday. Her dad Bill was there to encourage her 
and commend her for her efforts as he did for both his daughters in each 
^ category throughout the day. 

1 Future competition dates to mark on the calendar are March 1 8 and 
^ 19 in Moore Haven, April 15 and 16 at Bundle, finals in Okeechobee on 
“ April 28 and 29. 

The Finals Awards Banquet will be held April 30 in Okeechobee. 



UNDER THE HAT: Clinton Holt 



PRC A Rodeo Results 


BRIGHTON — The following are the results 
of the PRC A Rodeo held during the Brighton Field 
Days Feb. 19-20, as reported by Five Star Rodeo 
Company. 

Bareback Riding — Denny McLanahan, 80, 
$2545.20, Aaron E. Hudson, 79, $1951.30, Jason 
Wyulie, 78, $1442.40, Jack Sims, 74, $933.50, Paul R. 
Applegarth, 73, $594.60, Phil Smith, 72, $424.70, Ron 
C. Leger, 71, $339.80 (tie) Doug Fennell, 70, $127.90, 
Robert C. Bowers, 70, $127. 

Bull Riding — First round; Myron Duarte, 

84, $2372.20, Adam Wood, 82, $1818.30, Stu Sellars, 
78, $1344.4, (tie) Chris B. Dillard, 77, $711.50 (tie) 
Trevor Walker, 77, $711.60, Casey Baize, 76, $395.70 
(tie) Chris Littlejohn, 73, $277.80 (tie) Jeff Rupert, 73, 
$277 

Calf Roping — Cody Ohl, 7.7, $2765.20, Ty 
Hayes, 7.9, $2474.30 (tie) Shawn Franklin, 8.0, 
$1746.40 (tie) Tony Reina, 8.0, $1746.50 (tie) Justin 
Maass, 8.0, $1746.60 (tie) Casey Butaud, 8.0, 

$1746.70 (tie) Jimmy Hodge, 8.1, $873.80 (tie) D.R. 


Daniel, 8.1, $873.90 (tie) Glenn Breaux, 8.4, $146.10 
(tie) Cash Myers, 8.4, $146.11 (tie) Dean Byars, 8.4, 
$146.12 (tie) Chad Johnson, 8.4, $146. 

Saddle Bronc Riding — (Tie) Tom Reeves, 
77, 2. (tie) Jess martin, 77 3. (tie) Ranee Bray, 72 4. 
Ryan Mapston, 72 5. Justen Washburn, 716. (Tie) 
Steve Dollarhide, 70 7. (Tie) Ira Slagowski, 70 8. (Tie) 
J.T. Hitch, 68 9. (Tie) Charles Soileau, 68. 

Steer Wrestling — Tommy Cook, 3.8, Teddy 
Johnson, 3.9, Alan Oehlert, 4.0, Todd Boggust, 4.1, 
Stephen Canik, 4.2, 6. (Tie) B. J. Zieffle, 4.3, (tie) 
Leon Garrett, 4.3*. (tie) Wade Steffen, 4.3 (tie) Joey 
Bell Jr, 4.3, John Vickers, 4.5, (tie) Randy Suhn, 4.5, 
(tie) Jerrod Pillans, 4.5, Bryan Young, 4.5. 

Team Roping — Josh McMillan and Jason 
Hill, 6.0, Jimmy Tanner and Brad Culpepper, 6.1, Jay 
Presti and Brian Hawk, 6.2, Steve Duhon and Isaac 
Duhon 6.4, Tom Bourne and Chad Spillers, 6.9, Jason 
Sasser and Ryan Martin, 6.9, Billy Adams and Joe 
Baker, 7.4, Shawn Stephens and Ted William 
Voorhees, 7.4. 


EIRA Brighton Field 
Days Rodeo Results 



Shawn Best took first place in bull and bareback riding. 


By Michael James 

BRIGHTON — It was 

another action packed evening at 
the Fred Smith Arena when the 
Eastern Indian Rodeo Association 
held its Brighton Field Days Rodeo 
Feb. 19. 

Fans were pleased when 
Josh Jumper recovered after having 
a horse roll over him during team 
roping, and Robert Youngblood 
recovered from a rough bull ride. 

The following are the 

results: 

Bareback Riding — 

Shawn Best, 70, 10 points, Hank 
Winnier, 59, 9 points, Adam Turtle, 

51,8 points. Steer Wrestling — 

Sydney “Doc” Gore, 58, 10 points, 

Howard Edmundson, 61,9 points, 

Josh Jumper, 66, 8 points, Naha 
Jumper, 8.5, 7 points. Men’s Calf Roping — Corbin 
Warren, 9.8 seconds, 10 points, Marty Johns, 12.2 sec- 
onds, 9 points, Howard Edmundson, 12.9 seconds, 8 
points, Josh Jumper, 13.3 seconds, 7 points. Saddle 


Bronc Riding — Jay Louis, 72, 10 points, Shawn 
Best, 64, 9 points, Robert Youngblood, 56, 8 points. 


Team Roping — Howard Edmundson and 
Brandon Wright, 7.7 seconds, 10 points, Marty Johns 
and Shawn John, 9.4 seconds, 9 points, Marvin 
Bowers and Naha Jumper, 13.3 seconds, 8 points, 

Hank Winnier and Robert Simpson, 16.7, 
7 points. Bull Riding — Shawn Best, 68, 
10 points, Austin Billie, 71,9 points. 

Women’s Break Away Roping 
— Billie Tiger, 19.0, 10 points. Women’s 
Barrel Racing — Tess Ducheneaux, 
15.48, 10 points, Emma Johns, 16.11, 9 
points, Jo Leigh Johns, 16.11, 8 points, 
Holly Johns, 16.40, 7 points. 

Mutton Busting — Tyler 
Tigertail, 20.67, Jamie Gonzales, 16.51, 
Destiny Nunez, 8.74, Alley Nunez, 8.60, 
Alley Nunez, 8.55. Calf Riding — 

Joshua Johns, 5.76, Nick Jumper, 3.68, 
Randel Osceola, 3.20, Ethan Gopher, 2.79 
seconds. Junior Bull Riding — Steven 
Billie, 69, Clinton Holt, 64, Jarred Smith, 
63. 

Beginners Barrel Racing — 

April Billie, 19.21, Morningstar Webster, 
19.82, Nauthkee Henry, 20.93. Novice Barrels — 
Mackenzie Johns, 17.50, “Mad” Mary Huff, 17.65, 
Ayze Henry, 21.90. 




Billie Tiger won break away roping. 


Corbin Warren took first place place in calf roping. 
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Sharks Box Out Princeton 
For Regional Championship 



Parents and fans go wild as Mercedes shoots the ball. 


HOLLYWOOD — The echoes of rum- 
bling feet on wooden bleachers and the sound of 
supportive screams set the mood for the Girls 
Regional Basketball Championship at Sheridan 
Hills Christian School. The Sheridan Sharks and 
Princeton Christian Lady Basketball Team bat- 
tled it out on the court for the opportunity to 
advance in the playoffs. 

The Sharks, who got off to a slow start, 
trailed Princeton for most of the first half. 

Princeton used their height advantage to keep 
the Sharks from striking until the middle of the 
second quarter. Sharks Coach Eric Spee pulled 
in the slack, converting from zone defense to 
man - to - man coverage in a successful effort 
to box out the Princeton Ladies for the remain- 
der of the quarter. 

By the third quarter, the Spee’s defen- 
sive change had cut down Princeton’s advantage, 
enabling the Sharks to utilize their quick speed 
and skills to put points on the board against a 
frustrated Princeton team. 

At the start of the fourth quarter, the Sharks 
were still trailing, but were determined not to go back 
to a silent locker room. The score volleyed back and 


forth as both teams dropped crowd rousing shots until 
time out was called by Princeton with a 1 :50 left in 
the game. 

When the game resumed, Princeton 
led by two points. Mercedes Osceola netted 
a three point shot to put the Sharks back in 
the lead. Princeton answered with a basket 
with 15 seconds left in the game. A support- 
ive Shark crowd screamed to their team in 
desperation as the clock ticked away. 

The Sharks, in possession after the 
Princeton score, got the ball to Mercedes. 
“Five, four, three,” the crowd yells. “Shoot!” 
Mercedes airs the ball in what seems like an 
almost never-ending fall from the ceiling. 
The crowd watches in awe as the ball falls 
through the net giving the Sharks the win 
and sending the Princeton Ladies home for 
the season. 

Final score: Sharks 35 - Princeton 34. 



Bill Osceola Memorial Rodeo 


By Michael James 

HOLLYWOOD — The Bill Osceola Rodeo, 
Feb. 11, marked the second rodeo of the EIRA season 
and the richest rodeo east of the Mississippi. 

Prize money totaling $32,000 was awarded 
as well as buckles and horse trailers to determined 
cowgirls and cowboys. To begin the rodeo, President 
of the Eastern Indian Rodeo Association, Willie 
Johns, circled the arena with the riderless horse in 
honor of the fallen cowboy David Morgan. According 
to Johns many of the young riders owe their future to 
Morgan. 

“He helped a lot of young cowboys get their 
start,” Johns said. “He would invite them to his house 
when there wasn’t any stock for them to practice on 
and let them ride as long as they wanted to.” 

Morgan passed away the day before the first 
rodeo of the season, January 28. He resided in 
Wauchula. “He was loved,” says Johns. “He will be 
missed.” 

Also, a cowgirl was injured. MacKenzie 
Johns, daughter of Eastern Indian Rodeo Association 
Vice President, Marty Johns, was in the beginning of 
her race when her horse raised up and fell directly on 
her injuring her leg. The paramedics transported her 
to the hospital for observation, where she was 
released with bruises. 

During intermission the “One Arm Bandit” 
from Oklahoma, Amanda Payne was on hand to per- 
form her show. Following her performance, Moses 
Jumper, Jr. presented buckles to President Mitchell 
Cypress, Council Representative Max Osceola and 
Board Representative Carl Baxley. He graciously 
thanked each of them for all the tremendous help they 
have given to the association through the years. 

Here are the results: 


Bare back Riding - Shawn Best, 69, 10 
points. Alex Johns, 66, 9 points. Michael Henry, 54, 8 
points. Steer Wrestling - Robbie Chalfant, 7.2 sec- 
onds, 10 points. Corbin Warren, 8 seconds, 9 points. 
Brandon Wright, 8.6 seconds, 8 points. Sydney Gore, 
11.5 seconds, 7 points. 

Men’s Calf Roping - Corbin Warren, 11.3, 
10 points. Brandon Wright, 13 seconds, 9 points. 
Howard Edmundson, 15 seconds, 8 points. Marty 
Johns, 15.3 seconds, 7 points. 

Women’s break Away Roping - Billie 
Tiger, 3.8, 10 points. Saddle Bronc Riding - Shawn 
Best, 72, 10 points. Robert Simpson, 64, 9 points. 
Travis Nanaeto, 57, 8 points. Team Roping - Moses 
and Happy Jumper, 8.8 seconds, 10 points. Josh and 
Naha, 18.3 seconds, 9 points. Howard Edmondson 
and Brandon Wright, 21.9, 8 points. Billie Joe Johns 
and Robbie Chalfant, 31.7, 7 points. 

Women’s Barrel Racing - Clarissa Bowers, 
16.4, 10 points. Jo Leigh Johns, 16.53, 9 points. Lisa 
Osceola, 16.62, 8 points. Emma Johns, 17.07, 7 
points. 

Bull Riding - Hank Winier, 78, 10 points. 
Shawn Best, 74, 9 points. Tied for third: Adam Turtle 
and Travis Nanaeto, 72, 7.5 points. 

Special Events/Mutton Busting - Gavin 
Willie, $308. Jonathon Roberts, $231. Kane 
Bettelyoun, $154. Jamie Gonzales, $77. Calf Riding 
- Roy Stewart. Josh Johns. Thomas Gore. Jasper 
Thomas. Beginners Barrels - Morningstar Webster. 
Nauthkee Henry. Ravenne Osceola. Sheyanna 
Osceola. Junior Bulls - Steven Billie, $402. Clinton 
Holt. Jarred Smith. Novice Barrels - Kari Kroeplin. 
Reba Osceola. Ayze Henry. 50 and Over Break 
Away - Moses Jumper. 


Tampa Youth Pass Karate Test 

By Lilia & Debbie Henry 

TAMPA — On May 24, 1999 18 tribal 
member youths from the Tampa Reservation 
joined Kim’s Karate in Brandon. On July 14, 
five of these youths tested for their first belts 
and successfully passed. 

They are Clayton Simmons, Sierra 
Simmons, Matthew Henry, Joseph Santiago, and 
Joshua Smith. On Aug. 2, the other 13 youths 
tested for their first stripe and passed. They are 
Stacey Smith, Tiffany Foret, Joel Foret, Devin 
Doctor, Jacob Santiago, Phaydra Clark, Alana 
Henry, Linda Henry, Dylanie Henry, Jamie 
Henry, Reese Doctor, Chisa Sisneroz, and 
Amanda Sisneroz. 

The test consisted of forms, self- 
defense and basic Karate movements that they 
had learned to pass this test. To complete the 
test they had to break a board. They are current- 
ly working on their next belt: the purple belt 
with one stripe. We are very proud of our youth 
and hope they continue to stick with it. 



Stacey Smith, Joel Foret, Master Shim, Reese Doctor and 
Jacob Santiago earn their stripes. 


Senior Bowling Tournament Results 


By Libby Blake 

DAVIE — Council Representatives Max 
Osceola Jr., David Cypress, and Jack Smith Jr. spon- 
sored an All Indian Senior Bowling Tournament in 
conjunction with the Tribal Fair and Pow-Wow on 
Feb. 11 at Don Carter’s University Bowl. 

Thirty-five bowlers, men and women age 50 


t =»■ 1 



Geneva Shore, Lottie Coody 


and up, competed in a three game set that included 
regular, 3-6-9, and no-tap. Eugene and Mary T. 
Bowers served as tournament directors for the event. 

Sam Nelson scored a 297 in the no-tap round 
to cinch the top male spot in the 50 - 59 year old 
competition. Other results were as follows: 

Women Age 50 - 59 
Alma Johns - 590, Maydell Osceola - 
553, Mary T. Bowers - 549, Ruby Osceola - 500, 
Juanita Osceola - 490, Mary F. Johns - 456, 
Cornelia Osceola - 442, Marie Osceola - 441, 
Lawanna Niles - 381. 

Men Age 50 - 59 

Sam Nelson - 696, Eugene Bowers - 
660, Moses Osceola - 635, Ronnie Doctor - 588, 
David Jumper - 527, Sammie Gopher - 525, 

Leroy King - 504, Joe Billie - 495, Billy Cypress 
- 494, Billy Micco - 439. 

Women Age 60 & up 
Geneva Shore - 477, Lottie Coody - 474, 
Addie Osceola - 463, Leah Minnick - 462, Betty 
Osceola - 450, Rosie Billie - 443, Annie Jumper - 
423, Mary L. Johns - 396, Agnes Bert - 358. 

Men Age 60 & up 

Archie Johns - 522, Jimmie H. Osceola - 
504, Wonder John - 501, Tiny Harrell - 493, 
George Billie - 403, Jimmy Smith - 402. 


Seminoles Play 8-Ball Showdown 



George Grasshopper ponders next shot. 


By Libby Blake 

SOUTH PADRE ISLAND, TX — 

The “Seminoles” pool team from Okeechobee 
recently traveled to Texas to compete in the 
1st Annual U.S. Classic Billiards 8 - Ball 
Showdown held at the South Padre Island 
Convention Center. Team members participat- 
ing in the race to four, double elimination sin- 
gles tournament included Big Cypress 
Council Representative David Cypress, 

Recreation Director George Grasshopper, 

Tony Carter, Joe Chandler, and Corey Penrod. 

One-hundred-seventy-nine players 
(including three women) vied for the top 
prize of $17,500. First place and the money 
went to Rene Rendon from Texas. Corey fin- 
ished in 28th place winning $175. Joe 
Chandler placed 41st bringing home $122. 

Other team players failed to place in the top 64 
money spots. 

The tournament was open to amateurs only 
and was played under Billiard Congress of America 
(BCA) rules. BCA rules allow a player to scratch or 
foul when shooting the eight ball without loss of 
game so long as the eight ball remains on the table. 
This is the only known league allowing this practice. 

“I’ve never heard of anyplace that lets you 
scratch on the eight ball and not lose,” said George 
Grasshopper. 

U.S. Classics Billiards held the event to pro- 
mote a new eight-foot solid L.E.A.N.I. Italian slate 
pool table they are producing. The tables retail for 
about $1,700 and are available at select Sam’s Club 
stores. The “Seminoles” and several of the other par- 
ticipants in the tourney found the tables to be 


lacking. 

“One shot the table runs fast and the next it 
will run slow. You never know how the balls are 
going to roll,” said Corey Penrod. Tony Carter added, 
“ The height of the rails to the table is shorter than 
normal so rail shots run a lot different. And the tables 
have an awful lot of dips and grooves to supposedly 
be solid slate.” Numerous other players were over- 
heard making similar comments. 

There were also grumblings heard about the 
payouts. The tournament was advertised with 1,000+ 
entries and a top prize of $100,000. The 179 actual 
players and $17,500 top prize fell way short of the 
promoter’s expectations. As a gesture of goodwill, 
the promoters extended a 1 0 percent lifetime dis- 
count for all future tourneys to the participants in this 
inaugural event. 


Brighton Pool Tourney Results 



By Libby Blake 
BRIGHTON — 

The 3rd Annual 
Brighton Field 
Day Pool 
Tournament was 
held Friday Feb. 

1 8 in the gym. The 
double elimination 
8 - ball tourna- 
ment was open to 
George Grasshopper all Tribal members 

and their spouses. 

Besides the $10 entry fee for each player an 
additional $3,000 was added to the prize fund by 
Jack Smith Jr., Brighton Council Representative, 
Brighton Recreation, Big Cypress Recreation, and 
Sweat Trucking of Brighton and Okeechobee. 

Twenty- two men and 1 1 women competed 
in the tournament, which was divided by age brack- 
ets of 18 to 39 years and 40 years and older. Winners 
and prize money won were as follows: 

Men (18-39) 

1st - David Nunez ($350), 2nd - Larry 
Smith ($250), 3rd - Dallas Nunez ($150) 

4th - Elrod Bowers ($120), 5th - Joey Micco ($100), 
6th - Jack Billie ($70), 7th - Bronson Hill ($50). 

Men (40 & up) 

1st - George Grasshopper ($350), 2nd - 
David Bowers ($250), 3rd - Russell Osceola ($150), 
4th - Albert Snow ($120), 5th - David Cypress 
($100), 6th - Buddy Sweat ($70), 7th - Shane Buck 
($50). 

Women (18-39) 


1st - Anita Nunez ($200), 2nd - Carlene 
Osceola ($150), 3rd - Reina Micco ($100), 4th - 
Deanna Nunez ($75), 5th - Myra Jumper ($50). 

Women (40 & up) 

1st - Alice Sweat ($200), 2nd - Linda Billie 
($150), 3rd - Juanita Osceola ($100), 4th - Debbie 
Carter ($75), 5th - Dale Grasshopper ($50), 6th - 
Mary Jo Micco ($50 donated by George 
Grasshopper). 


Pool Tournev Results 


Scotch Doubles 

1st 

Corey Penrod/Charlene Haynes 

2nd 

David Cypress/Carlene Osceola 

3rd 

George Grasshopper/ Theresa Boremei 

5th 

Terry/Jerry 

6th 

David Billie/Maria Billie 


9 Ball Men 

1st 

Jerry 

2nd 

Willie 

3rd 

Corey Penrod 

4th 

David Cypress 

5th 

Randy Clay 


9 Ball Women 

1st 

Terry 

2nd 

Kathy Breland 

3rd 

Charlene Haynes 

4th 

Dale Grasshopper 

5th 

Theresa Boremei 


The Seminole Tribe 
of Florida 

Presents: 

Steve Mizerak’s Senior Masters 

March 15th-19th, 2000 

fflfi pm 

$50,000 


9 Ball Race to 1 1 
Double Elimination 
Finals: 1 set to 13 


Four Points Hotel (Sheraton) 

7401 E. Hillsborough Avenue 
Tampa, FL 33610 
Phone (813) 626-0999 

Adjacent To: 

The Seminole Indian Casino 
Bingo, Poker, & Video Gaming 

Players Meeting on Wed. March 15th at 11:00 am. Play starts at 1:00 pm. 

Entry Fee: $300.00 Gold Tour Card: $25.00 


Entry Fee and Tour 
Card must be paid 
by March 1 , 2000 


*Check or Money Order Payable to: 

Steve Mizerak Promotions, Inc. 

1243 52nd Street, Suite #1 
MANGONIA PARK, FL 33407-2247 
Ph:56 1-840-0048 Fax: 561-840-9114 
website: www.themiz.com 
email: Miz9Ball@aol.com 

Dress Code: Collared or Mock Turtle neck shirt. No Jeans! No 
Sneakers! Will Be Strictly Enforced 
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Kennedy, Bloom Visit Tribal Fair 

HOLLYWOOD — Congressman 
Patrick Kennedy (D-RI) and Florida State 
Representative Elaine Bloom paid a visit to 
the Tribal Fair on Feb. 13 to gamer support 
for Bloom’s upcoming election. 

Bloom, who represents the Miami 
Beach-Dade County area, is mnning against 
Republican Congressman Clay Shaw for 
the 22nd District seat. Congressman 
Kennedy is the Chairman of the Democratic 
Congressional Campaign Committee and a 
founding member of the Congressional 
Native American Caucus. 

Escorted by Tribal Counsel Jim 
Shore and Agnes Motlow, Kennedy and 
Bloom met Chairman James Billie, spoke to 
the PRCA rodeo fans, watched a special 
alligator wrestling performance by Thomas 
Storm Jr., and sampled the cuisine served 
up by Tribal member Vincent Micco. FAIR VISIT: Max Osceola, Congressman Patrick Kennedy, 

State Representative Elaine Bloom and Lee Tiger. 


Social Security Issues Addressed 


By Libby Blake 

HOLLYWOOD — Since Native Americans 
have one of the highest life expectancy rates, Social 
Security is of great importance to them. To that end 
an open forum focus group was held Feb. 17 in the 
Tribal office auditorium with social workers from the 
Family Services Department and representatives from 
the Social Security Administration providing answers 
to questions about the service. 

Terry Sweat, Family Services Program 
Director, arranged the meeting in an effort to address 
issues and problem areas met by his employees when 
trying to obtain social security benefits for Tribal 
members. 

Myrtle S. Habersham, Regional 
Commissioner for the Social Security 
Administration’s (SSA) Atlanta Region, Jose Lustra, 
SSA Area Director for South Florida, and other SSA 
area managers were on hand to discuss possible solu- 
tions for the issues addressed. 

“I like to have these open forum focus 
groups so when issues do come up we can put a face 
with a name and that helps personalize it,” stated 
Habersham. “We are working to make SSA more 
accessible and to reach all eligible people.” 

After introductions were made the meeting 
turned to issues encountered when trying to obtain 
benefits. According to Sweat, the number one prob- 
lem is disability claims and the high denial rate. 
Andrea Serrano, Operations Officer for the 
Hollywood SSA office and a former disability exam- 
iner, said the main reason for denial is lack of docu- 
mentation with the application. 

Pat Franceschini, Administrative Secretary 
for the Seminole Agency Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
discussed the problems her office has in documenting 
birth dates for elder Tribal members to meet the SSA 
requirements. 

Debby Hamilton, medical social worker for 
the Big Cypress Reservation, brought up the issue of 
language barriers. 

The following was suggested as possible 
solutions for the issues addressed: 

•Establish a closer relationship by 
means of a comprehensive seminar to better inform 
the social workers of what is available through SSA 



Atlanta area regional commissioner Myrtle 
Haversham discusses Social Security issues. 


and the information needed for application. 

•Production of a public service 
announcement with an interpreter to air on the Tribal 
TV station. 

•Ongoing liaison at each local SSA 
office to work specifically with the Family Services 
Department. 

•Development of general fact sheets in 
Creek and Miccosukee. 

Priscilla Sayen, Secretary Treasurer for the 
Tribe, gave the visiting officials a tour of the Tribal 
offices and presented Haversham with a Seminole 
basket to commemorate the visit and to give the SSA 
a better understanding of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. 


Protect Your Rights! 
Maybe we can help! 


Tired of hiding? 


Violations of Probation? 


Warrants, open criminal cases? 


DUI or DUI injury cases? 


The Law Offices of Guy J. Seligman, PA 

320 S. E. 9th Street 
Fort Lauderdale, FL. 33316 

954-760-7600 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not be based 
solely upon advertisements before you decide, ask us to send you free written 
information about our qualifications and experience. 
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Tribal Employee Fights Trailer Fire 


Dog Bites Mo In Mo Haven 


“ There we were in our nighties . . . phones were 
melted to the walls!” 

By Colin Kenny 

MOORE HAVEN — When Tribal employ- 
ee and good citizen Maureen “Mo” Vass decided to 
report a trailer fire on the outskirts of Moore Haven, 
she got one ambulance with one fire extinguisher, two 
police cars, fire ants and a dog that bit her for her 
trouble. 

Vass, who has worked for the Seminole 
Tribe since 1979, along with fellow Tribal employees 
Maria Rodriguez and Jennifer Keefe were returning 
to Hollywood from a luncheon in Brighton at around 
2 p.m., Feb. 24. They had just turned off of Rt. 78, 
heading south on Rt. 27, just north of Moore Haven, 
when they noticed smoke coming from a group of 
trailer homes just off the highway. Vass immediately 
thought of an 86-year-old friend of hers that lived in 
that neighborhood. “I hope it’s not his house,” she 
said. 

It turned out to be somebody else’s trailer. 

She said she saw smoke coming from the top of the 
double-wide, from the eaves or attic. Vass immediate- 
ly dialed 9 1 1 on her Seminole Tribe issued cell- 
phone, and reported the fire. She ran to the house and 
felt the windows and doors and realized how hot it 
was inside. She knew not to open doors for fear of the 
explosive back-draft. Fearful that occupants may be 
trapped inside, Vass looked around for a garden hose 
to start dousing the fire herself, but to no avail. 

It was in the late 1960s when Mo was a stu- 
dent at a college with a turbulent past known as Kent 
State. Vass was made Fire Chief of her dormitory. She 
therefore was required to take a course in handling 
fire emergencies. She recounted one incident when a 
disgruntled student-teacher who happened to be a 
pyromaniac, set fire to the dormitory. Vass took 
charge and led all 400 girls to safety. She described 
the aftermath, “There we were, in our nighties . . . 
phones were melted to the walls” 

Vass started banging on door of the trailer to 
the left to warn the neighbors of the possible spread- 
ing blaze and to find out if the occupants of the burn- 
ing trailer were home or not. There was nobody home 
on the left. She banged on the door to the home on the 
right when “a black dog . . . one of Heinz’s 57 vari- 
eties,” she said “came from underneath the trailer,” 
and bit her on the right arm. “I went into a submis- 
sive mode,” Vass said, explaining how she prevented 
the mongrel from doing any further injury. 

A woman answered the door. “Your next 
door neighbor’s trailer’s on fire . . . your dog just bit 
me,” Vass told the woman. 

The woman was “devastated and apologetic” 
about the dog, according to Vass. “He was just pro- 
tecting his property,” Vass said about the dog. To add 
insult to injury, Vass found out she was “standing in 
the middle of red ants,” being eaten alive. 

The neighbor assured Vass that her dog did 
have a rabies shot and that there was no one home in 
the burning trailer. Vass said she noticed that the 
metal siding of the burning trailer was starting to 
melt. She also noticed a lot of dry brush in the yard. 

“I told that lady to hose down that brush just in case. 
Being a city girl, you automatically think that some- 
body has a hose someplace.” 

According to Vass, an ambulance was the 
first emergency vehicle to arrive on the scene. Vass 



Maureen “Mo” Vass shows dog bitten-arm. 


said the driver pulled out a little fire extinguisher, 
“Think we could put it out with this?” he said 
Shortly thereafter two Glades County 
Sheriff’s Dept, police cruisers pulled up. Vass said the 
officers “ never asked us our names . . . did we see the 
fire start? . . .Never asked us a blessed thing.” 

Vass said that she and her co-workers were at 
the scene for a total of 15 to 20 minutes, and no fire 
truck ever showed. When they left the scene and 
drove south on 27 towards Hollywood, there was no 
sign of any fire trucks coming out of Moore Haven on 
their way to the burning trailer. 

According to Capt. Kenneth Holley of the 
Glades County Sheriff’s Dept., the call for the fire ini- 
tially came in at 2:07 p.m.. Fire trucks were en route 
at 2:16 p.m., arriving at the scene at 2:16 p.m., com- 
pletely extinguishing the fire by 5:44 p.m. There were 
no persons or bodies found in the house. In respond- 
ing to Vass’ account of events, Capt. Holley comment- 
ed, “ A minute seems like an hour,” referring to the 
perception of time when one is waiting for help in an 
emergency situation. 

Native Americans Needed 
For Bone Marrow Drive 
At Eckerd Powwow 

NORMAN, Okla. — The Native 
American Marrow Recruitment Project of 
Norman, Oklahoma, (an Indian owned and man- 
aged organization) will be conducting a volunteer 
minority bone marrow drive at the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida’s Discover Native America 
Powwow and American Indian Festival, March 4 
and 5 on the Eckerd College Campus. For addi- 
tional information about the drive you may con- 
tact Rowena Yeahquo, Norman, Oklahoma @ 

(405) 364-5398 or Nancy Motlow (941) 657- 
3563. 
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A Moment In Time With Josephine Villa 


By Michael James 

BRIGHTON — Josephine Huff Villa was bom in Fort Pierce 54 
years ago to parents Frank Huff Sr. and Mary Osceola. Like so many other 
residents, she came to Brighton in her youth and grew up there. 

She and her four brothers, one sister, and their parents made their 
home in a chickee across from where Vicki’s drive through stands today. Her 
memory is colored with favorite stories and transient recollections of the 
quiet life she spent in the company of her family. 

“I have a lot of memories about dad and cattle,” said Josephine 
about her youth in Brighton. 

“I liked riding horses. I guess 
that was my favorite pastime,” she said. 

During warm weather the chil- 
dren would help augment the family 
income by ‘diving for water turtles,’ a 
process by which the kids would enter 
the water and poke around with bare 
feet until they located their quarry. Once 
captured, their father would process the 
turtles and sell the meat. 

At home, Josephine said she 
learned how to cook and sew from her 
mother. 

“She didn’t tell me, she 
showed me,” said Josephine. ‘Showing,’ 
as it turned out, would become a defin- 
ing element in a cause and effect show- 
down that continues to influence 
Josephine’s life to this day. 

As the pace of life changed for 
the family, Frank Sr. took a job working 
for Lykes Brothers. Mary kept the home 
fires burning, and with it a proprietary 
pot of swamp cabbage bubbled next to a 
pan full of fry bread. Determined to be 
the one who taught her children the 
Seminole ways, Mary only occasionally 
sought work in nearby tomato fields 
after the children got older. 

For Josephine, life went on in a 
predictable way. She went to school, 

graduated from Moore Haven High School and then went to work. For three 
years she worked as a teacher’s aide at the Moore Haven school. She left that 
job for an opportunity to work for the Tribe in education, which she did for 
four years. After a seven-year hitch working in childcare at Brighton she 
eventually settled into a job as a human services outreach caseworker for the 
health department at Brighton. Along the way, around her 28th birthday, she 
was diagnosed with diabetes. 

“I didn’t want to be checked because I knew it was something that 
would never go away,” said Josephine. When the diagnosis came she dealt 
with it the best she could. In the six years that followed, Josephine managed 
her disease with oral medications. 

“Then a doctor put me on insulin. After that, another doctor told me 
that I didn’t need insulin and he put me back on oral medications,” she said. 
With crystal clear hindsight, Josephine looks back to that troubling time 
when she didn’t have enough knowledge regarding diabetes to ask the right 
questions. 

“I wasn’t educated enough and we didn’t have doctors with enough 
concern,” she said. At that time, blood glucose levels were only being 
checked once a month. Josephine lived in a shadow world between sound 
knowledge and complacency that was fueled by what she was hearing from 
many sources. 

“I did some bad things,” she said. “I would go to town and see peo- 
ple eating what they wanted. I did that too because I wasn’t always thinking.” 

She never really felt bad and she managed to get things under con- 
trol one more time. In microscopic silence however a quiet killer was waging 
war on every system in her body and right on schedule, 26 years later, the 
silence ended for Josephine. 

“In June (1999) my blood pressure went up and I got real sick,” she 
said, adding she still didn’t really understand what they were telling her. 



Josephine Villa learned hard lessons about diabetes. 


Unable to stand the years of diabetic onslaught, her kidneys told the grim 
story plainly however. 

“They put me on medicine to help save my kidney function,” said 
Josephine who, despite the medication continued to swell with a body over- 
loaded with fluid. By December, her health declined to a desperate level and 
her daughter took her to a hospital in West Palm Beach where she underwent 
near constant dialysis for five days. 

While in the hospital she underwent painful surgery in which doc- 
tors implanted a synthetic graft in her arm to join artery to vein in order to 
facilitate the life sustaining dialysis she would have to undergo for the rest of 

her life. 

“The doctors didn’t think I was 
going to live,” said Josephine. Ironically, 
Josephine’s brother Stanley was in a dif- 
ferent hospital at the same time for com- 
plications of diabetes. Sadly, Stanley did- 
n’t come home. He died from congestive 
heart failure related to complications of 
diabetes. 

Josephine endured dialysis 
through a tube inserted into her chest for 
two months while the graft in her arm 
healed. Today, she receives dialysis three 
times a week via the graft in her arm. 
Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
she begins her day at the dialysis clinic at 
6:45 a.m. 

On each of those mornings, two 
large bore needles are painfully placed in 
her arm and for four hours her blood is 
circulated through a machine that does 
the work of her kidneys. 

“It’s painful. It’s just awful. If 
they have to pull too much water I just 
come home and go to bed until the next 
day,” says Josephine about the aftermath 
of the process. And she is scared. Not for 
herself, but for all of the people who 
might be harboring the misconception 
that dialysis is some sort of alternative to 
good diabetes management. 

Hardly an alternative, dialysis is a last resort and should be avoided 
at all costs according to Josephine. Dialysis is a complicated and vexing 
ordeal. It is much more complicated than checking your blood glucose level 
each day, taking your medicine, exercising, and eating right — all of which, 
when combined, are the most powerful medicine going when it comes to 
avoiding the complications of diabetes. 

If kidneys do fail, life becomes an endless cycle of measuring, cal- 
culating, and recording everything that goes in, everything that is left on the 
excruciating dialysis diet list, that is. 

“I get 32 ounces of fluid a day, and they consider bread fluid too,” 
says Josephine who is also restricted in nearly everything from protein to 
sodium, to potassium and calcium. 

“If I eat a fry bread I won’t eat anything else for the rest of the day,” 
she says. “You trade one for the other.” 

For Josephine, her salvation in the hospital was God’s way of telling 
her that she has a mission to accomplish. 

“I wish someone would have shown me,” she said. This single wish 
may ultimately be the salvation of many like her because, if you remember, 
her mother “showed” her. She didn’t tell her. If hands on, in the face learning 
about diabetes is what it is going to take to help people overcome fears and 
myths, Josephine wants to help. 

“I don’t want anyone else in the community to go through this,” she 
says. “I want everyone to know that knowledge and personal responsibility 
are the first step in staying healthy.” 

She also said that knowledge helps keep the doctors on their toes, 
“especially when you learn to ask the right questions.” 

If you would like to talk to Josephine, you can contact her through 
the Brighton Health Educators office. 


Alaska Natives Shift 
Subsistence Fight To 


Washington D.C. 

ANCHORAGE — Alaska Natives frustrated by 30 
years of state inaction denying them their federally protected 
subsistence rights announced that they will shift their efforts 
to secure permanent subsistence protections from Congress 
and federal officials. The decision came after hours of debate 
at a special convention called by the Alaska Federation of 
Natives in response to Gov. Tony Knowles’ recent appeal of 
the Katie John decision. 

A successful appeal of the Katie John decision would 
render the federal protections for rural subsistence fishing 
unenforceable, and for Alaska Native communities across the 
state, a successful appeal means the end of traditional subsis- 
tence village life. 

“We have worked in good faith with the state for thir- 
ty years, but the Governor’s appeal of Katie John represents a 
significant threat and assault on our way of life,” said AFN 
President Julie Kitka at a press briefing after the daylong con- 
vention. “Our people want some permanence, and they are 
ready to forge a new political course, to urge Congress to 
reassert its authority to protect subsistence.” 

The move represents a significant shift from earlier 
efforts by Alaska Natives to work with the State to pass a con- 
stitutional amendment that would allow a public vote on the 
contentious subsistence issue. A resolution passed by the con- 
vention specifically asserts that the group will “actively 
oppose adoption of any constitutional amendment unless it is 
assured that the State of Alaska will strictly comply with 
ANILCA and court decisions that have favorably construed 
Alaska Native subsistence,” among other conditions. 

Delegates also direct AFN’s President to explore 
potential “economic sanctions that will advance Alaska Native 
subsistence.” Other specific initiatives adopted through resolu- 
tion include: 

•A request that the Governor withdraw his appeal of 
the Katie John decision and begin developing new state plans 
to provide for management of subsistence fishing that includes 
tribes 

•A directive to AFN’s leadership to use all available 
political, economic, and legal resources to oppose and defeat 
the State’s appeal of the Katie John decision 

•A request that Congress implement a major restruc- 
turing of the relationship between the Alaska Native people, 
including the reclassification of ANCSA lands to Indian 
Country and the development of a Native and rural priority in 
the management of federal lands and waterways, among other 
statutory and regulatory remedies 

The Alaska Federation of Natives also pledged to 
continue its ongoing efforts to secure national and internation- 
al media attention and to generate support from national and 
international civil rights, indigenous human rights, environ- 
mental, minority communities, faith and tribal organizations. 

Meanwhile, AFN has begun to receive support from 
federal officials involved in subsistence management issues. 
Interior Secretary Bruce Babbitt sent a strongly-worded letter 
to AFN yesterday stating, “I assure you in the strongest possi- 
ble terms that I am committed to supporting the subsistence 
priority’s application to all federal reserved waters in the State 
. . . and it is my intention to continue to support Katie John and 
the subsistence priority for all reserved waters in the State of 
Alaska.” A similar letter supportive of subsistence hunting 
and fishing was sent by U.S. Attorney General Janet Reno’s 
office will carry significant weight before the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 


Census 2000 
Recruitment 
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Hi, I'm Lee Tiger with the 
Florida Department of Transportation's 
Native American Outreach Program. I'd 
like to thank all the tribal members that 
participated in this past year workshops. 

To those who would like to attend 
one, we will continue FDOT workshops 
in the year 2000. One of the more asked 
questions in getting DBE Certified was 
"Do we need to have a Florida 
Corporation?" The answer is no, you 
can apply for a registration with a ficti- 
tious name. We have these one-page 
forms and can help you fill them out. 


So if you or a family member are 
interested in pursuing contracts with the 
state of Florida's largest contracting 
agency. Call me at the Department of 
Transportation at (954) 370-3900. We will 
be happy to answer any questions and add 
you to our current mailing list to keep you 


informed on upcoming workshops. 


If you have any questions regarding 
the Florida Department of Transportation 


Native American Outreach, please cal 


: 
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Lee 


Tiger 


American 

Indian 

Outreach 


( 954 ) 370 - 3900 . 
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Classified * Announcements 


Happy Birthday 



Happy 1st Birthday Eric Jaden 
Puente our wonderful son on March 5. May 
your dreams and wishes come true. Love 
always, Mom, Dad, Avalon and Eric Puente. 

Happy 1st Birthday to my baby “J.” 
Love Aunt Kenni Coby. 


Jazmine Essence Billie, Happy 1st 
Birthday Baby! Daddy loves you so much, 
forever in my heart you shall remain. 

Happy 1st Birthday to Deila Harjo, 

have fun and eat lots and lots of free grub! 
Love, Daddy 

Daddy loves the both of you! 

Happy Birthday wishes going out to 

Jesse Mitchell, Happy 5th Birthday Baby! 
Love Always, Valerie. 

Happy Birthday, Leroy! 

You came into my heart many years 
ago and since that day have always been a part 
of it! Always remember, I love you and wher- 
ever life may take us, my feelings for you will 
never change! 

You told me once before that I was 
different from others you have known and I 
can say the same about you. None have made 
me as happy and as loved as you have! So, 
again I say, Happy Birthday and I will always 
love you! Love you always, ????? 

To “Grandma Star,” we missed you 
on your birthday. Hope you had a good one. 
We love you lots, The Otter Gang - Dom, 
Marlon, Letitia, Melookmehche & John 
Rhodes. 


Happy Belated Birthday to my Aunt 
Star. Hope you had a great time. Love, 
Cheyanna. 

Happy Birthday Dalton Bert and 
Jaden Puente on March 5th. I love y’all, 
Grandma Agnes. 


Birth 



New Arrival: David & Kristin 
Stivers of Cordova, Tenn., had a baby, Victoria 
Gabrielle Stivers, Born Jan. 26, 2000. She was 
6 lbs. 10 oz., 20 inches long. Grandmother is 
Peggy Fewell Stivers. 


Jobs 

Position: 

Survey Party Chief 

Position: 

Dental Assistant 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Location: 

Water Resource Management 

Location: 

Health (Hollywood) 

Closing: 

Until Filled 


(Big Cypress) 

Opening: 

Feb. 11,2000 

Salary: 

Based on salary schedule 

Opening: 

Jan. 27, 00 

Closing: 

Until Filled 



Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$10.00 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Assistant Cook (Brighton) 

Salary: 

$14.03 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Community Health 

Location: 

Preschool Program 




Representative 

Opening: 

February 9, 2000 

Position: 

Staff Nutritionist 

Location: 

Health (Brighton) 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Location: 

Health Dept. (Brighton) 

Opening: 

Feb. 11,2000 

Salary: 

$8.29 Per hour plus benifits 

Opening: 

Feb. 2, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 



Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$9.00 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Speech Lanquage Therapist 

Salary: 

$30, 000/Yearly (Negotiable) 



Location: 

Ahfachkee School - Big 

plus benefits 


Position: 

Assistant Cook/Janitor 


Cypress 



Location: 

Nutrition (Hot Meals - 

Opening: 

February 22, 2000 

Position: 

Maintenance Worker 

Hollywood) 


Closing: 

Until Filled 

Location: 

Building and Grounds - 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Salary: 

Based on Instructional Salary 

(Brighton) 


Closing: 

Until Filled 


Scale 

Opening: 

Feb 24, 2000 

Salary: 

$8.73 per hour plus benefits 



Closing: 

Until Filled 



Position: 

Reading Specialist 

Salary: 

$6.50 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Assistant Education 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School (Big 




Counselor 


Cypress) 

Position: 

Operator Maintenance 

Location: 

Education (Big Cypress) 

Opening: 

January 12, 2000 

Trainee 


Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Location: 

Utilities - (Hollywood) 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

Instructional Salary Scale 

Opening: 

Feb. 23, 2000 

Salary: 

$7.18 per hour plus benefits 


Plus Benefits 

Closing: 

Until Filled 





Salary: 

$8.00 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Certified Behavioral Analyst 

Position: 

Grove Maint/Operator 1 




(LaBelle) 

Location: 

Citrus Grove (Brighton) 

Position: 

Cashier 

Location: 

Health (Big Cypress) 

Opening: 

January 11, 2000 

Location: 

Tribal Smoke Shop (Coconut 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 


Creek) 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$7.00 Per Hour Plus Benefits 

Opening: 

February 23, 2000 

Salary: 

$25,000 - 35,000 annually 



Closing: 

March 8, 2000 

plus benefits 


Position: 

Transporter 

Salary: 

$5.52 per hour plus benefits 



Location: 

Health (Big Cypress) 



Position: 

Direct Care Aides (5 needed 

Opening: 

January 11, 2000 

Position: 

Dental Assistant 

in LaBelle) 


Closing: 

Until Filled 

Location: 

Health/Dental (Brighton) 

Location: 

Health Department (Big 

Salary: 

$7.90 Per Hour Plus Benefits 

Opening: 

Feb. 15, 2000 

Cypress) 




Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Position: 

Benefits Coordinator 

Salary: 

$10.00 per hour plus benefits 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Location: 

Personnel Department 



Salary: 

$10.00 - 15.00 per hour full 


(Hollywood) 

Position: 

Tour Guide 

time 


Opening: 

February 22, 2000 

Location: 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 



Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

Feb. 15, 200 

Position: 

Alternative High School 

Salary: 

$28,000 Annually Plus 

Closing: 

Until Filled 


Teacher in Math and Science 


Benefits 

Salary: 

$7.00 per hour plus benefits 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School (Big 




Cypress) 


954/581-8411 
FREE ESTIMATES 
Joe Dan Osceola 

Convert your background 
into a Native Wonderland 

• CUSTOM MADE TIKIS 

• WOOD DECKING 

• PATIOS & BARS 

• NA TIVE A ME RICA N A RTIFA CTS 
CALL 954/581-8411 FOR 
FREE ESTIMATES 
Fax 954/316-5003 
Mobile 954/980-7104 

5791 S State Rd. 7 • Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33314 


This Space Is Reserved For You! 

Business Card Ad 
$45 

4.216” X 2.65” 

Call The Seminole Tribune 
(954) 967-3416 




(954) 581 - 0416 
(954) 581 - 8411 
Fax:(954) 316 - 5003 

Anhinga Indian 
Museum 

and Art Gallery 

5791 South State Road 7 (441) 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33314 

Joe Dan and Virginia Osceola 


FULL SERVICES CAR WAS 



Open BjSfTCK 
A I G&rt y«nrt:-ki 


TUMMIE CAN 


Chickee Baptist Church 

64th Ave. and Josie Billie 
Hollywood Seminole Reservation 

Sunday Morning Worship 10:00 am 
Sunday Evening Worship 6:00 am 
Wednesday Prayer Meeting 7:00 pm 

Rev Arlen Payne: Pastor 
(954) 894-5651 


Congratulations 

Camile Coppedge Finishes Training 


Camille A. 

Coppedge graduated from 
Great Lakes Naval 
Training Center. She is 
now an Airman 
Apprentice. Her parents 
are Gene and Cheryl 
Coppedge. She also has a 
brother, Gabriel, and two 
sisters, Amy and Nicole, 
who attended the gradua- 
tion ceremony. 

Camille shipped 
out on Jan. 26, on the US S 
George Washington. She is 
stationed at Norfolk, VA. 

The Coppedge 
family resides on the Gila 
River Pima Reservation 
near Coolidge, 

Ariz. 



Students Of The Month 



Calvin Tiger Jr. 



Aaron Cypress 


HOLLYWOOD — 

Aaron Cypress of Baudhuin Oral 
School and Calvin Tiger, Jr. of 
Gloria Dei Lutheran School were 
both honored as Student of the 
Month by their respective schools 
and the Town of Davie, Florida on 
Jan. 26. 


Aaron and Calvin won 
the recognition because of out- 
standing behavior and their drive 
to achieve excellence in academ- 
ics. We congratulate these young 
men for their efforts and success. 
— June Degnan: Education 
Counselor/Hollywood 


Poems 


Feelings 

My world shall not return my word. What I speak will return to 
me. It shall do that which I send it to do. My command must be obeyed. 
The words cannot stop and ask questions. 

Therefore, I am careful about the words I speak, what I am 
thinking as well as how I feel. I also monitor my actions and reactions, 
because it is my response that is important. I am the only one who can 
hurt me. No one else can unless I allow them. I speak words of love, joy, 
peace, wealth, health and “forgiveness ” so I can be assured of experi- 
encing good stuff. I watch and pray, making sure that I want to receive 
what I am sending forth, for surely it will return unto me in due season. 

It is my responsibility to be all that God created me to be. I am 
responsible for whatever is going on in my life, world, and affairs. The 
good news is that I can change whatever I don ’t like, “let the words of 
my mouth and the meditation of my heart, be acceptable in thy sight 
O’Lord my strength, and my redeemer” Psalms 19:14 

But he that sinneth against me wrongeth his own soul: all they 
that hate me love death. Proverbs 8:36 

— Submitted by Danielle R. Bankston 

Catoosa Dawn 

Caloosa dawn, a mist, ancient Florida braves. 

From jungled shores perceive Spanish ships upon the waves. 

Lo, drawing near to disembark: 

Spanish Conquistadors, armoured horse and foot. 

( Tis here, apparently, where gold-seeking conquerors have yet to look. 
But then see the great Caloosa, from warm paradise attack, 

To harrow the invader and compel him to turn back. 

Thus, arrow opposes arquebus, in furious battle sound 

Then sail away, Ponce De Leon, for him a Caloosa arrow found. 

— Elgin Jumper, 1999. 

Mad Love 

I’ll never forget my dogs - never will I. 

A promise I’ll keep ‘til the day I die. 

A tear drop by the eye. 

A scar from our fight, 

Tattoos of ruff times we went through in “our” life 
Now that you ’re chillin’ with the Man above, 
don ’t mean I don ’t have the same mad love 
in concerts me and you pushed and we shared at the crib 
you borrowed CD ’s - telling me 

“Hook you up with a dub, ” mad love from deep in the chest 
you ’re the one who knew me best. 

You called me on sh-t when things were sour 
We spent everyday joking ‘bout power 
What if I had this and you had that? 

Life would be straight; yo ’ pockets would be fat. 

Picture that Rez Rats, I had your back. 

I’m sorry me and you never made it to the top - 
But still I’ll keep it real - this mad love won ’t stop. 

— Markell Billie 2000 


Notices 


9th Annual Conference 
on Wellness and Women - 

March 19-22 in San Diego, Calif. 
And the second in Portland, Ore., 
May 8-11. Early registration is 
$200 per person and group dis- 
counts. This year’s theme is 
“Leading Our Youth with Gentle 
Footsteps.” For brochure or infor- 
mation contact OU’s Health 
Promotion Programs at 405- 
325-1790 or visit the pro- 
gram’s web site at 
www.hpp.ou.edu. 

The Bitterroot 
Valley Good Nations Pow 

Wow, July 21-23, in 
Hamilton, MT. For further 
information, contact Becky 
@ (406) 363-5383 or e-mail 
to dunranch@cybernetl.com. 


Honor The Ancestors 

Pow Wow, Cassidy Park, Willis 
Avenue, Bogalusa, LA., March 10 
-12. The event features Intertribal 
Dancing, and All Tribes, Tribal 
Staffs and/or Flags Welcome. All 
Princesses and Drums welcome. 
For More Information contact 
Michelle Pounds (504) 732-3484. 


dMm< 


Seminole Tribune 

March 24 • March 10 
March 31 • April 14 
April 21 • May 5 
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Miller 

Continued from page 1 

“I’ve always loved Buddy’s work, and I 
thought it would be cool to play music with one of 
his puppets,” Miller says. “So I mentioned it to him, 
and he said, ‘I’ve got one outside in my trunk.’ It 
was a highlight for me to 
play Raven in the Snow with 
Buddy and his puppet.” 

Also a high moment 
for the Alligator Alley crowd, 
who saw the collaboration for 
the first time. (In honor of 
Big Mountain, they dropped 
cash on the stage.) But 
Miller, who headlines two 
days of Indian musical talent 
at Discover Native America 
in St. Petersburg this week- 
end, has also had his share of 
lows. 

Born of a Mohican 
father and German mother, 
he was raised on the 
Stockbridge-Munsee 
Reservation in Wisconsin. 

“My father was a 
Korean War veteran who 
was messed up most of his life,” Miller recalls. “He 
was a Green Beret point man with medals he threw 
into Lake Winnebago. He was an alcoholic, like so 
many of our people. But he was also an artist. He 
would paint for drinks. It’s painful to see someone 
get tom by disillusion. 

But it’s always amazing to 
see how art can come out 
of that pain.” 

Because of that 
experience, Miller says, 
he feels a special empathy 
for the late Seminole artist 
Noah Billie. He plans to 
play an “honor song” at 
the painter’s first major 
exhibition at the St. 

Petersburg History 
Museum this Friday. 

“I’m going to 
play a flute piece, and 
maybe a traditional 
piece,” Miller says. “Or I 
may compose something 
new on the spot. But I 
want to honor him.” 

Miller now lives 
with his wife and five 
children in Nashville, 
where he records for 
Vanguard. He won five 
(Native American Music 
Association) Nammy 
Awards in Albuquerque, 

N.M. last November, 
including Artist of the 
Year, Best Male Artist, 

Best Folk Artist, 

Songwriter and Song of 
the Year (for Ghost 
Dance.) 

“That’s probably 
the greatest thing that ever 


happened in my life,” Miller says from the road. He 
is following one of the “Blue Highways,” made 
famous by Indian writer William Least Heat Moon to 
a performance in St. Louis. “I didn’t expect to win 
one award, and I won five.” 

The honors confirmed what other, more 
commercially successful non-Indian musicians had 
known about Miller for some time: that he is a major 
talent capable of transcend- 
ing stereotypes. When U-2’s 
Bono heard Miller’s “Red 
Road” album for the first 
time, he reportedly wept. 
Two months later, pop 
singer Tori Amos booked 
Miller as the opening act for 
her Under the Pink tour. He 
has also played with Eddie 
Vedder and Pearl Jam at an 
Apache Indian benefit in 
Mesa, Ariz. 

“I’m anything but a com- 
mercial artist,” Miller says. 

“I get air play underground, 
but I’m not a pop name. 

Still, it’s nice to be identi- 
fied by them, to get to their 
level. Once Tori was asked 
what kind of music I play. 
She called it ‘visionary 
rock.’ I thought that was nice. But I coined the term 
‘altered Native.’ If she’s alternative, that’s what I am 
- a Native who’s been altered.” 

Miller has high hopes for Native artists - 
altered or not - in the new millennium. 

“It reminds me of 
a cocoon,” he says of 
Indian music. “First you 
see the webs in the trees, 
then you can see the 
chrysalis. We’ve meta- 
morphosed into a beauti- 
ful thing. . . I really feel 
strongly that we’re going 
to be embraced by World 
music. We’ve not really 
a part of New Age. 

We’re not a bunch of 
tree-hugging hippies. 
We’re the blood in this 
country’s veins, the red 
in the flag. And we have 
songs.” 

For his part, he’s 
going to sing them loud 
and clear — and sober. 

“I saw seven 
aunts and six uncles die 
of alcoholism, besides 
my father,” Miller says. 
“It’s awful to watch. So 
while I might like to 
have a Mexican dinner 
with you, with a couple 
of cold Coronas, I won’t. 
I have made a definite 
decision to stop drink- 
ing, and it has made my 
witness to the youth that 
much stronger. You’re 
putting yourself up for 
some bad medicine when 
you say one thing and do 
another.” 



Bill Miller is known for haunting ballads. 


Discover Native 
America 2000 


Main Stage 

Saturday March 4 

10 a.m 

Gates Open 

10:30 

Robert Tree Cody 

11:15 

Aztec Fire Dancers 

Noon 

TBA 

1 p.m. 

Paula Bowers 

2 p.m. 

Robert Tree Cody 

2:45 

Ulali 

4 p.m. 

Chief Jim Billie 

5:30 p.m. Bill Miller 

Sunday March 5 

10:30 

Robert Tree Cody 

11 a.m. 

Aztec Fire Dancers 

Noon 

Seminole Clothing 

*Contest 
1 p.m. 

Paula Bowers 

2 p.m. 

Robert Tree Cody 

2:45 

Chief Jim Billie 

4:15 

Bill Miller 

5:45 

Ulali 

6:15 

Aztec Fire Dancers 


It’s more than western wear 



how the west is worn. 


. . It’s a way of life. 


Davie 

6211 S.W. 45th Street 
(954) 587-9000 
plus locations in 
Coconut Creek, 
Hialeah and Ocala 



SUPERBOWLl 


FOUR 


All Events Local and Nationwide 

Broward: 954 938.9090 Toll Free: 1*888 590*9090 

We Deliver Licensed & Bonded # 31393 

dfrec1tixx.com 
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TAMPA 



Invites Kvayonc to SSuue a Slice of Birthday 4 Lake at Lhc tilh Ajidual 

IMatfve American Celebration Pn-wWow 
Honoring Ruby Tiger Osceuhfs 1041 h Uirltiday. 

March 16, 17, 18, 19 — 2000 

Tampa Seminole Reservation Softball Field 
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ALL DANCERS W*l JOOME 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
ADMISSION $4.00 
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University of 
South Florida 


COLLEGE OF NURSING 

FACULTY ADMINISTRATOR 

Thu University of South Florida, College of Nursing Is seeking applicants for; 

A Faculty Administrator (Recruiting Network Assistant). Bachelor and/or Masters 
degree In Nursing or related field. This position supports the recruitment, 
development and organization of the Native American grant activities. Must be able 
to travel to recruitment sites to facilitate optimal performance of field-site staff. 
Native American tribal membership mandatory. Salary Is commensurate with 
education and experience. 

The College of Nursing is one of three colleges in the Health Science Center at the 
University of South Florida and offers a baccalaureate, masters and a Ph D. 
program. The College Is part of the 2nd largest university In the Southeast with 
more than 35,00(1 students and one of three Research 1 Universities In the Florida 
State University System. 

To apply, please submit the following: curriculum vitae, USF application, original 
transcript of highest degree, current licensures, and five letters of reference. 
Application material must be received no later than March 31, 2000. All materials 
should be directed to: 

Joan Gregory, PhD, ARNP 

Chair of Native American Search Committee 

College of Nursing 

University <if South Florida 

12901 Bruce B. Downs Blvd„ MDC 22 

Tampa, FL 33612-4766 

Contact person for submitting application materials Is Karen Giddlngs at 
(813) 974-91 63 or kgidding@hsc.usf.edu. 

USF is an Equal Opportunity/A ffirmative Action/Equai Access Institution. For ADA 
contact Karen C hidings, { til 3 ) 974-9163, at least five working days in advance. The 
State of Florida has a Public Meetings Law and a Public Records Law and ail 
university searches are conducted under the terms thereof. Ait meetings of the search 
committee are publicly announced and conducted. All documents submitted to the 
committee are treated as open material with the exception of evaluative documents 
specific to the performance of the faculty of the State University System of Florida 
concerning health or disabilities. 











Noah 

Continued from page 1 






Mark remembers Noah 
as the ideal big brother: ready to 
stick up for him without even 
being asked. But never abusive or 
bullying. 

Noah left McArthur for 
Chilocco Indian School in 
Oklahoma. After graduating in 
1966, he enlisted in the Marines. 

Noah was a Seminole 
man of the Vietnam War genera- 
tion. That means that he, like oth- 
ers who came to manhood in the 
late- 1960s, would be deeply 
touched by that conflict. His 
brother Mark remembers their 
father making medicine before 
sending Noah off to war. And his 
sister Leoda remembers their late 
mother, who never understood 
English, sitting in front of the tel- 
evision when Noah was overseas, 
trying to fathom a war that most 
of America found increasingly 
unfathomable. 

Noah and the rest of the 
Seminoles who fought in Vietnam 
came back in one piece. Mark 
Billie firmly believes it was 
because of their father’s medicine. 

Seminole Tribal President 
Mitchell Cypress, also a Vietnam 
veteran, remembers Noah telling him later, “We all 
made it back.” It was only later that Cypress under- 
stood what he was saying. 

But Noah would not come back totally 
unscathed. Because he enlisted in the Marines, his 
tour of duty would last four years. And because he 
fought during the “scorched earth” phase of the 
Vietnam War, from 1967 to 1970, he would be 
exposed to deadly chemicals dropped by U.S. aerial 
forces. His wife Brenda, a nurse, believes the U.S. 
government shortened his life. 

“Noah regretted some things about 
Vietnam,” Brenda Billie said. “He saw innocent chil- 
dren and women killed. But Noah was not a com- 
plainer. He was not a wallowing in self-pity kind of 
person.” 

Brenda, who knew Noah as a youthful foot- 
ball hero growing up in Hollywood, would see him 
again as a dialysis nurse in 1989. Barely 40, he had 
already lost full kidney functioning. He had what is 
called early onset diabetes, which Brenda Billie 
blames on Agent Orange, or other chemicals Noah 
was exposed to in Vietnam. Even though she knew 
the couple was living on borrowed time, she became 
Noah’s third wife and caretaker through his most suc- 
cessful period as a painter. 

Noah Billie died in January 2000 of compli- 
cations from diabetes. He had suffered his second 
heart attack in the space of a year. He was 5 1 . He 
died just as plans were finalized for the first major 
exhibition of his work, Feb. 18 through March 31, at 
the St. Peterburg Museum of History. Not one to ever 
seek personal glory, Noah “was really looking for- 
ward to his show,” says Brenda. 

Patricia Wickman, who heads the Tribe’s 
Anthropology & Genealogy Department, called Noah 
her friend. She considers him “the most mature artis- 
tic talent that the Seminole Tribe of Florida has ever 
produced.” Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum Director Billy L. 
Cypress agrees that Noah, because of the long period 
that he was able to support himself entirely by his art, 
“is the best painter we have produced, so far.” 
Cypress has put his money where his mouth is; buy- 
ing Noah Billie paintings for his own collection as 
well as the museum’s. Tribal Ambassador Joe 
Dan Osceola was also early to recognize 
the quality of Noah Billie’s paintings, 
and purchased several from the artist. 

“The great tragedy of his 
life was that his artistic span was 
diminished by his health to such 
an extent that he never was able 
to produce a sufficient body of 
work,” Wickman said. “His 
brilliantly clear vision of the 
Seminole world was equaled 
only by his sense of the dra- 
matic and his love of his cul- 
ture. Noah’s talent should 
have taken him, and the 
Seminole people, a great deal 
farther than it was able to. 

The Seminole people have 
lost an articulate, artistic 
spokesperson.” 

Noah was on total dis- 
ability as a result of his Vietnam 
service, and exposure to the 
chemical warfare practiced on the 
Viet Cong, with occasional bad 
results for U.S. ground forces. The 
Marine Corps admitted in a letter to Mr. 

Billie that he may have been one of those 
victims. 

“What did they call it — ” Brenda Billie 
asks, trying to remember “ — an infectious herbicide, 
I think.” 


TRIPTYCH: Three-paneled work completed in 1992, shows traditional hunting scene. 


Noah also suffered from an old football knee 
injury that forced him to walk with a cane. But that, 
too, was aggravated by Vietnam. 

Of course, there were other factors, includ- 
ing periods of alcohol abuse, which wore down this 
former athlete and Marine. But 
Brenda, who lived with the 
artist during his most produc- 
tive period, insists he was not 
an alcoholic. 

“In all the time I 
knew him, he was drunk 
maybe three times,” she said. 

“People would see him wan- 
dering out in the woods, or sit- 
ting real quiet by the 7-11 and 
they would think he was 
drunk. 

“I’d go down there 
and he’d be drinking a Coke. 

He was an artist. He liked to 
spend a lot of time watching 
people, looking at shadows 
and landscapes.” 

She said that Noah 
attended Alcoholics 
Anonymous counseling after a 
series of Driving Under the 
Influence (DUI) charges sim- 
ply because it was court- 
ordered - not because he was 
an alcoholic. 

Leoda Jumper Noah Billie 

Osceola, Noah and Mark’s old- 
est sister, said, “I never 

remember him drinking before he went to Vietnam.” 

Brother Mark, who works as an alcohol and 
drug counselor for the Miccosukee Tribe of Indians 
of Florida on the Trail where their grandfather once 
poled his dugout canoe, said, “Noah’s the only one 
who can say whether he was (an alcoholic) or not. He 
was no different from a lot of the people that did 
drink or something else for medication. He did have a 
problem when he drank.” 

One problem came in New Mexico, 
which became a kind of second 
home for Noah after Vietnam. 
Both he and Jonah completed 
course work for associate’s 
in fine arts degrees from 
the Institute of American 
Indian Art (IAIA) in 
Santa Fe. Teacher 
Linda Lomahaftewa 
remembered Noah as 
a painter of tradi- 
tional Seminole 
subjects. 

“That’s what I 
liked about him,” 
she said. “We 
encourage all our 
students to paint 
from their experi- 
ence, and he did that 
beautifully.” 

Brenda Billie says 
Noah lived for years 
without a home in New 
Mexico, literally on the 
streets. Once, after Noah 
took a severe beating in a 
drunken brawl there, his sister 
JoAnn took their mother on her 
first airplane ride to nurse her oldest 
son back to health. 

It was worse for Jonah. He died in Santa Fe 
in 1992, a victim of a hanta virus infection, immedi- 


ately after he finished at IAIA. 

Losing his younger brother at the prime of 
his life must have scarred Noah emotionally. But he 
did not show his emotions on the outside. He let them 
show through his art, which became increasingly pol- 


The painting was Noah’s favorite, but was 
considered controversial by some Seminoles because 
Osceola was at war with the United States. 

“To me, it’s stating that the Seminoles were 
always mistreated and deceived by the U.S. govem- 


ished and varied. Almost always, even ment, and Osceola was a prime example of that,” said 
in the changing light of New Mexico, Mark Billie. 

he focused on scenes of traditional Brenda Billie offers a very different interpre- 

Seminole culture. His favorite subject tation: “An upside-down flag meant distress. It was a 
was a Seminole man, sometimes warrior in trouble, and he needed his countrymen’s 

alone, sometimes with a woman and help.” 

children, poling a dugout canoe A second Vietnam-themed painting, from 

through a landscape of cypress trees 1988, depicts a Seminole soldier in battle fatigues 
and other native plants and wildlife. walking through rice paddies. Black helicopters dot 

He also painted the Green Com the sky. A traditional Seminole warrior looks down 

Dance, cooking, hunting and scenes from the clouds. Noah donated the painting to the 
from the Seminole Wars. Seminole Veterans. 

“His technical abilities are good, he “I think if you’ve got 50,000 different sol- 

has a certain style,” said Polly diers in that war, you’ve got 50,000 different stories,” 

Nordstrom, who holds a Master’s said Mitchell Cypress. “What he saw was what he 

degree in exhibition design from drew.” 

California State University at Noah sold most of his later works to the Ah- 

Fullerton. She selected the paintings Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 

for the tribute exhibit along with Ah- “He said he wanted it kept in a museum 

Tah-Thi-Ki curator David Blackard. where all Seminole children could see where their 
“But the important part of his art is past came from,” Brenda Billie recalled. “Never for- 
that it comes from the inside. 

His way of dealing with his 
culture was through visual 
arts.” 

Sam Bond, director of the 
St. Petersburg Museum of 
History, which is the first 
museum to exhibit a collection 
of Noah Billie paintings this 
large, said that for most non-Native visitors to 
the museum, “Noah Billie symbolizes what is 
unknown.” He said he was proud to show off 
his art to a new, and wider, audience. 

Noah Billie left a legacy of art 
beyond oil paintings. He illustrated an alpha- 
bet that is used to teach Miccosukee children. 

And he carved totem poles for the Seminole 
Museum in Tampa, Coo-Thun Chobee. In 
New Mexico, he worked with famed Indian 
sculptor Allan Houser, collaborating on sever- 
al stone pieces. One of Noah’s paintings was 
used as the cover for “Seminole Colors,” a 
coloring book used at Ahfachkee School 
which also helps to explain Seminole culture 
through images. More than a dozen Seminole 
artists contributed to the book, which was 
published last year by the Anthropology & 

Genealogy Department. Noah’s artwork has 
graced many Tribal projects, including the 
posters for Discover Native America and the 
“Native Visions, Native Voices” film festival 
at Eckerd College 

Sixteen paintings hang in tribute to 
one of the Seminole Tribe’s best-loved 
artists. The works represent perhaps one- 

third of Noah Billie’s output during his life. (The get that. And be proud of where they came from.” 

exhibit would have had 17 paintings, but the Tribe’s The doctors and nurses who treated him in 

Legal Department refused to part with a 1985 paint- his last days were amazed by Noah Billie’s incredible 
ing of a burial scene.) They are certainly part of strength and positive attitude. Besides the withering 

Noah’s legacy, too. He gave them no titles, just a sig- effects of his diabetes, he had suffered from skin 

nature “NB” drawn through with an arrow, and the problems that left his back a mass of scars, vision 

year it was painted. Amazingly, he was never inter- problems that required two lens implants, laser sur- 

viewed about his art during his lifetime. gery and special lighting to allow him to see well 

Once, Brenda recalled, a Tampa Bay maga- enough to paint. That’s why he wears dark glasses in 
zine reprinted one of Noah’s paintings, of Seminole most of the later photographs. Still, he persevered, 
war leader Osceola with an upside-down American “I was with him for 12 years, and I never 

flag, which hangs at the Seminole Museum in Tampa. heard Noah complain,” Brenda said. 

The magazine mistakenly credited the artist as James The very day Noah was taken to intensive 

E. Billie. Even though the Seminole Chairman wrote care and put on life support, he had requested paints 

a letter saying that while he wished he had the talent and canvases. He said he had a few more ideas he 

to make that painting, they had the wrong Billie. The wanted to paint, 
magazine’s editors would not publish a correction. 


Above left, an early study of Ocseola. Above, Mary M. 
Osceola was the model for this 1986 portrait. 



This 1992 painting of a Seminole man in a canoe was a familiar subject. 



A unique study of an anhinga was done in 1987. 



This 1993 portrait of Sam Jones shows the warrior in ceremonial dress. 
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Tribal Fair • Brighton Field Days 


Recreation 

Activities 

Results 


Canoe Racing 

Doubles 

11 & Over Men’s 
1st Place Vince Osceola 
Big Robert 

2nd Place Larry Howard 

Lamce Balentine 
3rd Place Vince Osceola 
Clinton Billie 


Micco and Kowoko Billie. 

Young Seminole 
Dancers Honored 


17 & Over Women’s 
1st Place Janice Osceola 

Beverly Alumbaugh 
2nd Place Gail Cypress 
Daisy Tiger 


HOLLYWOOD — Tribal Fair 
powwow dancers joined family and 
friends in honoring Seminole brothers 
Micco and Kowoko Billie (Panther Clan), 
who danced in their first official pow- 
wow. Wearing authentic grass dancer 
clothing, the brothers were joined by their 
parents, James and Lesley Billie, friends 
and family in an inter-tribal honor dance 
at the arena. Following the dance, the 
boys shook hands with everyone, present- 
ed gifts to special people in their lives 
and scattered toys on the arena floor for 
all children in attendance. 


16 & Under 

1st Place Clinton Holt 


12 & Under 

1st Place Josh Young 

Jackson Richardson 

Log Peeling Contest 

18 & Over - Men & Women 

Men 

1st Place Charlie Cypress 

2nd Place Johnny Jones 

3rd Place Jimmie Wayne 


Tribal Fair Bowling, Golf Results 


HOLLYWOOD - As the sun 
scorched the tourists at the fairgrounds, 
most 

Tribal members could be found 
relaxing at University Bowl for the 
Tribal Fair Bowling 

Tournament held on Feb. 12, 
The tournament was organized 
by Bobby Frank and Eugene Bowers. 
Sponsors included Hollywood 
Recreation, Priscilla Sayen of 
Secretary/Treasurer’s Office, David 
Cypress, Jack Smith Jr., Max Osceola Jr., 
Elaine Aguilar, Richard Henry, Carl 
Baxley, Alex Johns, Larry Frank of 
Hollywood Gaming, and Danny Jumper 
of Seminole Broadcasting. Special 
thanks to Louise Gopher and Trisha 
Osceola for handling the registration and 
payout duties. 

The following are the results of 
the tournament: 

Regular - 1) 450, Toby & Sonya 
Johns 2) 390, Danny Jones & Dawn 
Snow 

3) 383, Wayne Billie & Wendy 
Snow 4) 382, John Tigertail & Jennifer 
Tigertail 5) 376, Christian Osceola & 


Jennifer Osceola 6) 369, Amos Billie & 
Alfreda Muskett 7) 367, Elton Shore & 
Farrah Jones 8) 363, Marcy Osceola & 
Amanda Smith 9) 361, Michael Micco 
& Tomie Micco 

Scotch Doubles - 1) 210, Blake 
Osceola & Farrah Jones 2) 208, Sonny 
Frank & Mable Osceola 3) 204, Archie 
Johns & Monica Cypress 4) 199, Leon 
Wilcox & Patricia Wilcox 5) 192, 
Michael Micco & Gail Cypress 6) 191, 
Gibby Bowers & Margaret Billie 7) 

189, Moke Osceola & Amanda Smith, 
Wayne Billie & Salina Dorgan 8) 184, 
Pernell Bert & Jennifer Osceola 

3-6-9 - 1) 477, Bobby Frank & 
Jennifer Tigertail 2) 467, Rufus Tiger & 
Gail Cypress 3) 460, Remus Griffin & 
Michelle Osceola 4) 453, Elton Shore & 
Dawn Snow 5) 450, Leon Wilcox & 
Mable Osceola 6) 439, Delwin 
McCowan & Crystal Huff 7) 437, 
Ronnie Doctor & Rose Jones 8) 430 
Elrod Bowers & Patricia Wilcox 9) 428, 
Vernon Baker & Amanda Smith 

No Tap - 1) 509, Farrah Jones 

See RESULTS, page 3 


Tribal Fair Clothing Contest Winners 


I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank all of the people involved with the cloth- 
ing competition (contestants, judges, chairman 
and those behind the scene). Great Job! 

— Tribal Fair Committee Member Alice Sweat 

Seminole Tribal Fair Clothing Contest 
Winners: 

55 years & over, Men, Modern 
Traditional - 1. Jack Motlow, 2. Russell 
Osceola, 3. Billy Micco, 4. Johnny Tucker, 5. 
Joe Osceola, 6. Willie Gopher. Modern - 1. 
Little Tigertail, 2. Joe Osceola, 3. Russell 
Osceola, 4. Willie Gopher, Jr., 5. Jimmy Smith, 
6. Johnny Tucker. 

Women, Traditional Style - 1 . Onnie 
Osceola, 2. Betty 
Osceola, 3. Rosie 
Billie. Modern 
Traditional - 1 . 

Frances Osceola, 2. 

Leoda Osceola, 3. 

Mary Sanchez, 4. 

Onnie Osceola, 5. 

Tommie Jumper, 6. 

Mary Tiger. 

Modern - 1 . Betty 
Clay, 2. Peggy 
Stivers, 3. Elsie 


Men ’s Clothing Contest 
Brighton Field Days 

Medicine Dress: 1st Jimmie O’Toole 
Osceola, 2nd Coty Bert, 3rd Willie Gopher Jr., 4th 
Virgil Doctor, 5th Sammie Gopher 

Modern 50 & older: 1st Jack Motlow, 
2nd Willie Gopher Jr., 3rd (tie) Jimmie Hank 
Osceola and Thomas Billie, 4th Billie Micco, 5th 
Ben Bowers. 


Bowers, 4. Frances Osceola, 5. Alice Osceola, 

6. Rosie Billie. 

18 - 54 years, Men — Traditional 
Style - 1. Moses Jumper, 2. Brian Billie, 3. 
Wesley Garcia, 4. Dallas Nunez, 5. Albert 
Snow, 6. Daniel Nunez. Modern Traditional 
- 1. Norman Huggins, 2. Paul Bowers, 3. 
Mike Smith, 4. Roger Smith, 5. Sam C. 
Micco, 6. Tom Motlow. Modern - 1. Danny 
Tommie, 2. Roger Smith, 3. Sany Billie, Jr., 
4. Norman Huggins, 5. Robert Fish, 6. 

Parker Jones. 

Women, Traditional Style - 1. 

Oneva Jones, 2. Laverne Thomas, 3. Alicia 
Sanchez, 4. Mary Jane Billie, 5. Tommie 
Micco, 6. Rose Jones. Modern Traditional - 
1. Mary Billie, 2. 
Carlene Osceola, 3. 
Oneva Jones, 4. Louise 
Osceola, 5. Jo Johns, 

6. Alicia Sanchez. 
Modern - 1. Louise 
Osceola, 2. Oneva 
Jones, 3. Leoma Poore, 
4. Virginia Garcia, 5. 
Juanita Osceola, 6. 
Ginger Tiger. 


Women 

1st Place Dionne Billie 
2nd Place Theresa Bowers 

3rd Place Jennifer Jones 

Archery Contest 

8 & Under 

1st Place Jackson Richardson 
2nd Place Nathan Gopher 

3rd Place Talena Castillo 

17 & Over Men’s 
1st Place Parker Jones 
2nd Place Sunny Frank 

3rd Place Ernie Tiger 

12 & Under 

1st Place Marlin Foster 
2nd Place Josh Young 

3rd Place Justin Aldrich 

17 & Over Women’s 
1st Place Rose Jones 
2nd Place Carol Cypress 

3rd Place Farrah Jones 

16 & Under 

1st Place Clinton Holt 
2nd Place Kiel Jumper 

3rd Place Wilson Bowers 
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Is! & 2nd Place Winners 


Art Contest 
Winners 

HOLLYWOOD - The following are 
the results of the Tribal Fair art contest. 

Watercolor 

1st - Hershal Frank, $350 
2nd - Dion Sanders, $200 
3rd - Dawna Cypress, $150 

Oil 

1st -April Billie, $350 
2nd - Summer Billie, $200 
3rd -April Billie, $150 

Mixed Media 


1st - Lydia Hernandez, $350 
2nd - Owachige Redmond, 
$200 

3rd - Wilson Bowers, $150 

Pencil 

2nd - Allison Garza, $200 
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Results 


Continued from page 1 


& Delwin McCowan 2) 488, Rosetta Jumper & Toby Johns, 
Terri Frank & Ollie Wareham 4) 476, Lottie Cody & Danny 
Tommie 5) Mary Bowers & Wayne Billie 6) 448, Monica 
Cypress & Moke Osceola 7) 446, Sarah Sampson & Michael 
Micco 8) 443, Mary Tigertail & Leon Wilcox 9) 439, Sonya 
Johns & Eugene Bowers. 

Golf 

Pleasant conditions and a large field made for some 
competitive golf at the Tribal Fair golf tournament, Feb. 9, at 
the Bonaventure Country Club. Councilman Max Osceola Jr. 
waived the entry fee for the all-Indian tournament. 

Four-man Scramble - 1st (64) James Tommie, Mike 
Leaf, Rick Butler, Chris Miskokomon; 2nd (66) Jimbo 
Osceola, Mitch Osceola, Leroy King, Wanda Wood; 3rd (67) 
Mike Micco, Lawrence Osceola, Elrod Bowers, Joe 
Grasshopper; 4th (68) Jeff Johns, Del Riley, Mark Sebastian, 
Selina Noear; 5th (68) Richard Henry, Marl Osceola, Jimmy 
Osceola, Ezra Fields; 6th (69) Scarlett Jumper, George 
Grasshopper, Amondo Sebastian, Steve Chrisjohn. 

Closest to Pin - #3- J.T. Bread, Melissa Cypress; #6- 
Mitch Osceola; #12- Mike Leaf, Georgia Pedro; #17- 
Richard Sebastian, Wanda Goodleaf. 

Longest Drive - David Osceola, Melissa Cypress. 

Straightest Drive - Mike Micco, Wanda Goodleaf. 
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Winning friends and influencing people, page 10. 



Tribal youth enjoy a capital Close Up idea, page 18. 
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Williams’ Supporters 
Pack Council Meeting 

By E. Bowers 

HOLLYWOOD — The March 9 Seminole Tribal 
Council meeting was packed with parents from the Hollywood, 
Brighton, and Big Cypress Reservations who came to show their 
support for Tribal member Leona Williams, Parent Involvement 
Coordinator for the Pre-school program. 

Williams, who has been acting Director of Seminole 
Pre-School Programs since the leaving of Rondelle Clay, was 
upset that she was passed over for the the permanent Director 
position. 

Brought in by Operations Officer Tim Cox to help 
Education Officer Vivian Crooks with curriculum development, 

Dr. Barbara Wilmes holds a Ph.D in Administration Curriculum 
and Instruction with an emphasis on Early Childhood and Early 
Childhood Education. 

Williams pointed to the large turnout from other reser- 
vations as a sign of trust that she — a Tribal member — was 
capable of serving as Director. “If the reservations didn’t believe 

See COUNCIL, page 5 

Shopping Cart Arrives 
At Tribe’s Home Page 

By Teresa Robotham 

HOLLYWOOD — The Seminole Tribe has taken anoth- 
er technological step on the World Wide Web by enhancing our 
Marketplace at www.seminoletribe.com with the addition of a 
shopping cart program. 

The Marketplace is the Tribe’s electronic storefront to the 
world, which went online in January 1998. Since then, customers 
have purchased various Seminole products from the Marketplace 
including dolls, baskets, clothing, music and much more. 

Now shopping on the Tribe’s website just got easier with 
the installation of Talentsoft’s Web+Shop, a user-friendly e-com- 
merce shopping cart application. Before this enhancement, shop- 
pers had to enter their credit card and address information for 
every item that was purchased. 

Now customers can browse through the Marketplace and 
add items to their virtual shopping cart with just a click. When 
they are finished shopping, they move to the checkout area by 
pressing the “checkout” button. New customers choose a unique 
login and password which allows them to conveniently store their 
address and shipping information in a secure database. Revisiting 
customers need only to login and enter their credit card number. 

Just as before, the Marketplace is safeguarded by the 
most advanced programs commonly used by on-line vendors to 
insure a secure shopping environment. With this Marketplace 
enhancement, we hope to make shopping at the Tribe more con- 
venient. 

To use the Marketplace, visit the Tribe’s homepage at 
www.seminoletribe.com. Click on the Marketplace icon and start 
shopping! Questions or comments are welcome; send e-mail to 

trobotha@semtribe.com. 


Proposed Budget 
Boosts Tribal Funds 

WASHINGTON D.C. — The President, joined by trib- 
al and congressional leaders, has called for passage of his $9.4 
billion Native American FY2001 budget initiative, an increase in 
funding of $ 1 .2 billion over FY 2000 — the largest increase 
ever. 

Prior to the President’s statement, tribal leaders met at 
the White House with senior Administration officials to discuss 
the Native American initiative. This initiative recognizes that the 
entire federal government has a trust responsibility for Native 
American tribes. Accordingly, it provides funding across many 
agencies, rather than simply at the Department of the Interior’s 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and the Department of Health 
and Human Service’s Indian Health Service (IHS), both of 
which traditionally have provided the bulk of funding for Native 
American communities. 

This initiative makes critical investments in education, 
health care, law enforcement, infrastructure, and economic 
development in Indian Country. 

Some of the FY2001 Budget highlights are: 

Educational Opportunities, School Construction and 
Repair. The budget more than doubles funding to $300 million 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) School Construction and 
Repair; $10 million for Training and Recruiting New Native 
American Teachers; $5 million for the new American Indian 
Administrator Corps; $50 million in funding from the new 
School Renovation Loan and Grant Program; $77 million, an 
increase of $25 million, for tribal colleges; 

Community Empowerment, New Markets and 
Digital Divide Initiatives: $10 million to Address the Digital 
Divide; $5 million for Community Development Financial 
Institution (CDFI) Expansion; $4.5 million for Business 
Assistance at the Small Business Administration; $1.25 Million 
to Expand Business LINC to Indian Country; $650 Million, an 
increase of $30 Million, in Block Grants for Indian Housing; 

$10 Million Increase to $53 Million to Strengthen Tribal 
Environmental Programs. 

Public Safety: $439 Million, an increase of $103 
Million, to Improve Law Enforcement in Indian Country; 

See BUDGET page 18 



GRAND OPENING: General Manager Jo-Lin Osceola would like to invite all Seminole Tribal members and employees to the grand opening of the 
6,000-square-foot expansion of the Seminole’s brand new Coconut Creek Casino, March 25, at 10 a.m. Prizes -- ranging from microwaves and tele- 
visions to a car -- will be given out every hour. You must be 18 to enter the gaming building, but the whole family can have fun under the big tent 
outside. For more information or directions, call the Casino at (954) 977-6700. 


Women Of Achievement 

Portrait Honor For Betty Mae 


By Vida Volkert 

CORAL GABLES — Tribal matriarch 
Betty Mae Jumper has been included in Women of 
Achievement, a photographic documentary which 
highlights history-making women who have 


Betty Mae Jumper at the Council Oak. 


helped shape the legacy of the state of Florida. 

Her photographic portrait, taken by noted 
photographer Scherley Busch, will join 45 others 
and be exhibited at the Omni Colonnade Hotel on 
March 28, during the Ninth Annual Millennium 
Reception. 

“Betty Mae Jumper was selected because 
of her accomplishments, for what she did for her 
people,” said Busch of the series that highlights 
influential women. “She was the first elected 
chairman - or chief - of a major Indian tribe and 
she helped advance the medical care of her peo- 
ple. Betty Mae Jumper is truly a remarkable 
woman and an inspiration to everyone.” 

Betty Mae is currently Director of Tribal 
Communications, which publishes the Seminole 
Tribune. Busch said the exhibit committee had 
been trying to honor Betty since 1998, but that 
scheduling conflicts kept her from doing the pho- 
tographic portrait until recently. 

Betty Mae Jumper’s portrait was taken 
Feb. 25, beneath the Council Oak, a large oak tree 
on the Hollywood Reservation. It was under this 
tree that, as a young woman, Betty Mae and 
Tribal elders met in the 1950s to hammer out the 
framework of what has become The organized 
government of the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

“Before I take the photos, I talk to the 
women and do research about who they are to 
select the location where the photos will be 
taken,” said Busch. “The Council Oak was select- 
ed because it tells about Betty’s background. 


Beneath this oak, Betty recalls translating 
Miccosukee, Creek and English for the elders as 
they met to organize their Tribe. 

“My impression of Betty is that she is a 
very determined and strong woman that really 
worked hard for what she has accomplished,” said 
Busch, adding that Betty’s portrait captures the 
strength of her character. 

Edith Osman, the current president of the 
Florida Bar Association and the second woman to 
hold the position, will be also joining this year’s 
photographic documentary. Those two are this 
year’s honorees. 

Other influential women in the exhibit 
include Roxey Bolton, Gloria Estefan, Ruth 
Kassewitz, Arva Parks McCabe and Ileana Ros- 
Lehtinen are also included in the exhibit. 

According to Busch, who started her pho- 
tographic career in the early 1970s, the exhibit is a 
highly regarded Hall of Fame and impressive his- 
toric record of Florida’s living legends. 

“The purpose of the series is to present 
the Florida community, specially women and girls, 
with positive role models that serve instill ideals 
as well as inspire those who are striving to achieve 
goals,” said Busch. 

After the opening reception, the exhibit, 
which is open to the public, will be on display 
March 26 - April 1 , at the Omni Colonnade Hotel 
located on 180 Aragon Avenue, Coral Gables. For 
more information, call (305) 661-6605. 



Thousands Attend * Discover Native America ’Powwow 


* Photos: Back Page, Video clips at www.seminoletribe.com/dna2000/index.shtml 


ST. PETERSBURG — Perfect 
weather combined with top-shelf native enter- 
tainment helped fill the Eckerd College cam- 
pus with more than 30,000 visitors for the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida’s Discover Native 
America 2000 Powwow and Festival March 3- 
4. 

“This powwow may be the class 
native event in the South,” said Robert “Tree” 
Cody, the legendary flautist and Nammy award 
winner. “It’s a great showplace for American 
Indian culture.” 

Cody and his wife Marlene joined 
American Indian entertainment icons Bill 
Miller, Ulali, Chief Jim Billie, actor Gary 
Farmer, comedian Drew Lacapa, Paul Buster 
and Cowbone and Paula Bowers to star in the 
event which combined a full competition pow- 
wow, a native-themed Children’s Village, arts 
and crafts marketplace, an American Indian 
film festival and a historic showing of the late 


Seminole artist Noah Billie’s paintings. 

This was the second straight year the 
DNA event has been hosted by Eckerd at its 
campus on the shores of Boca Ciega Bay. 
“Discover Native America provides an oppor- 
tunity for community visitors to gather togeth- 
er in the shared enjoyment of sights, sounds 
and tastes not available every day and perhaps 
take home with them an appreciation of the 
importance of preserving native culture,” wrote 
Eckerd President Peter Armacost, in a letter to 
Seminole Tribal Chairman James Billie. 

From the entrance of the Seminole 
Veteran’s Color Guard on Saturday afternoon, c 
until the colors were retired on Sunday after- g 
noon, the powwow was the centerpiece of the | 
entire event. Directed by Commanche Otto g 
Mahsetki, it was held in a grass arena framed f 
by a giant truckload of hay bales graciously ^ 
donated by Seminole Brighton/Tampa 

See DNA, page 20 



SONG SINGER: Drum contest a DNA crowd favorite. 
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The Native Music Blues 


*Tom Bee 

Contrary to rumors, Europeans did not bring music to 
these shores. We Native Americans already had our own repertoire 
of song and dance. Music has always and continues to be part of 
Native American culture. 

The mainstream music industry has had a hard time tak- 
ing Native American music seriously. If this is not a valid genre, 
why are so many non-Indian artists recording Native American 
sounding music, then disguising their heritage by labeling their 
music “Native Inspired” or “Native Influenced?”The artist leaves 
it to the consumer to form his or her own opinion of authenticity. 

What bothers me is that many retailers and listening 
posts are carrying Native American- sounding music from these 
artists convinced that this is what Native American music is all 
about. Since it’s promoted as Native American music, consumers 
assume that they are purchasing true Native American music from 
true Native American artists. 

Not. 

I found have that over 50 percent of the music on listen- 
ing posts, and in Native American retail sections across the coun- 
try is actually non-Indian, but labeled as Native American music. 
I encourage consumers to carefully look over the packaging to 
ensure that they are purchasing the real thing, and not from the 
“wannabe tribe.” Native American jewelry is now required to be 
labeled as “Authentic Indian-Made.” Perhaps Native American 
music should be labeled as well. 

I have been involved in the music industry as an artist, 
songwriter, producer, music publisher, record-label executive, 
artist manager, concert promoter, and public-relations person. 
This knowledge culminated in the birth of SOAR (Sound Of 
America Records) and has contributed to our continued success as 
a leading producer of both contemporary and traditional Native 
American music. 

SOAR has played an instrumental part in garnering 
worldwide attention to this growing genre. SOAR was the first 
company to release traditional music on compact disc when oth- 
ers wanted to keep it a “cassette only market.” We were the first 
to digitally record powwow music. Our motto has always been 
“Quality of Titles, not Quantity of Titles.” 

Recently, I persuaded Billboard magazine to run a year- 
ly “Native American Spotlight” issue and convinced the American 


Federation of Independent Music (AFIM) to create a North 
American Native category. I have been doing likewise with the 
Grammys (presented by the National Association of Recording 
Arts and Sciences, or NARAS), having submitted proposals, let- 
ters of support, approximate annual sales figures from various 
labels, etc. for the last ten years. 

The process has been very political, not to mention ludi- 
crous. After extensive correspondence and recent conversations 
with NARAS, I feel confident that we will succeed in our goal: the 
addition of two new Grammy Award categories to be effective in 
the year 2001. Those categories are “Best Traditional Recording 
by a Native American Artist,” and “Best Contemporary Recording 
by a Native American Artist.” 

The NARAS board is due to meet in May of 2000 when 
a decision will be made as to the fate of our prolonged efforts. If 
these categories are approved. I would suggest that a panel be 
established to ensure that all entries are legitimate. 

The so-called industry professionals in this country have 
not taken Native Americans seriously when it comes to making 
quality; competitive recordings of any kind. It all goes back to a 
romanticized mentality, which only succeeds in keeping old 
stereotypes alive. 

I applaud Ellen Bello, the founder of the Native 
American Music Awards (NAM A), for creating the Nammys to 
honor the music from the real people and to give the genre the 
respect it deserves. However, it’s pathetic that she had to do this. 

Once only a small market focused on itself, Native 
American music has gone international with cutting-edge Native 
talent in all forms of music with examples like Indigenous, R. 
Carlos Nakai, Chief Jim Billie, Jim Boyd and Brule. With expan- 
sive marketing, and an ever-growing crop of new buyers, excited 
after hearing the music for the first time, Native American music 
is penetrating the world music market. 

Billboard magazine, affectionately referred to as “the 
Bible of the music industry” recently called me an “Indigenous 
Music Champion.” Although, I appreciate the compliment, it’s 
really about justice, not about Tom Bee. 

I cannot sit back and allow the music industry to misrep- 
resent an artist’s heritage in order to sell records. 

— Tom Bee is the founder of Sound Of America Records 


Our Most Precious Commodity 


* Virginia Mitchell 

I saw an interesting ad in the newspaper the other day 
which got me thinking. It was an ad for a new car which pro- 
claimed that this automobile “goes from 0-40 as fast as you did.” 
It went on to say, “What happened? One minute you are studying 
for mid-terms, then you take a little nap only to wake up 20 years 
later with a job, a mate and a couple of kids.” 

Reflecting on the past 20 years of my own life brought 
about a myriad of mixed emotions, as I pondered on where I am 
today, and where I was 20 years ago. Fife was not good for me 
back then. I was at an awkward age, searching for true love and 
acceptance. 

I made a lot of mistakes - some of which have left per- 
manent scars. Why couldn’t I find “Mr. Right”? I was a hard- 
worker, I had acceptable looks, folks said I was a lot of fun - espe- 
cially when I drank. 

Still, I was restless, actually too young to be a mother, 
and my self-esteem was non-existent. I believed in God, yet had 
seen so much hypocrisy; and what had He done for me? 

As time passed for me, I was afforded the opportunity to 
really do something with my life, although I had resigned myself 
to the fact that I would probably never be really happy. At least I 
had acquired the means to take care of myself and do the best I 
could for my kids. I had burnt a lot of bridges with them and had 
a lot of making up to do. 

Whether it be luck, chance, karma or whatever, I finally 
did meet the right man, who has given me back my self-esteem 
and the ability to be the kind of person I always wanted to be. As 
I sit here counting my blessings, I can’t help but think about some 
of my people who are still out there using drugs and alcohol. 
There are yet even more who have passed on from those same 
things - the same people I used to party with. They never did quit 
- even up to the very end. 

As I grapple with the brevity of life, I wonder if they 
know that their big chance is slipping away. Unfortunately, for too 
many, it is already too late. Some are living with a death sentence 
such as AIDS and Hepatitis C. They have not much time left, and 
they don’t know the measure of their remaining days. 

Granted, none of us know how much time we have left 
on this earth, and even though our days are as handbreadths, there 


must be some measure of regret for days gone by. I found myself 
mourning those who are still here as if they were already gone, 
because they can never reclaim the lost years, their youth nor their 
health - our most precious commodity; and I shudder to think that 
I could have been one of these people. 

What about our kids? You can tell them how it was. But 
they think they are indestructible. They are different, and they 
won’t end up like that - they’ll quit first. I know a lot of parents 
share those feelings of helplessness as they watch their kids spiral 
out of control. 

If only, I think to myself, there was some way to show 
them the loss of time and how sad to hear a loved one say, ”If I 
only could get back all those years I lost, I would do this or that.” 
Or, “I wish I was young again and had the energy to just get up 
each day and even take a walk - but I can’t because I’m sick and 
I’m not ever going to get better.” 

Think about it, all of you young people, and think about 
it now. You are so lucky to have your health, your youth and the 
resources we didn’t have years ago. A life is a terrible thing to 
waste - especially when everyone has so much to give and so 
much to live for. Please make that decision to live - and live life 
to the fullest! Our future depends on all of you making the right 
choices now. 

One very important choice we all need to focus on is our 
Tribal blood quantity slowly dissolving to nothing. We should 
take to heart that some day soon to get this matter back on track. 
You never know when Council might consider only Vi blood or 
with clan name only for Tribal enrollment. Sure they and all of us 
have that option to make such changes. Think twice before having 
those children with non-Indian, non-Tribal and non-clan individu- 
als. 

Gradually working together we can have more Seminole 
blood flowing within the Tribe again. Stranger things have hap- 
pened, so be aware that this may come to be. Be prepared. It is 
never too late to try and correct some wrongs. 

Though many of us were taught that as time goes on, 
things will get worse, grab it by the horn, steer it to the side. Sure 
it can be stalled when we all work as a whole and not against each 
other. 

— Virginia Mitchell is the Editor of the Seminole Tribune. 
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Chief Billie: 

I was bom in Osceola, Iowa, and 
I’ve always been very proud of the name. 
Just lately there seems to be vibrations 
sending me in search of the man Osceola. 
Pictures of the Seminole remind me very 
much of the Native people of Ecuador and 
Pem. Thank you. 

Cheryle Lozada 

Reno, NV 

cheryleb@nvbell.net 
Chief Billie: 

I am trying to help a nine-year- 
old do a report on the history and customs 
of the Seminoles and all I can find on this 
@#$ A & web page is current event stuff. 
Don’t you want to share your past? 

Jack Phinshaw 

Asbury Park, N.J. 


Mr. Phinshaw: 

You don ’t know Jack. Go to the 
Tribal website and click on history. IPs 
there. Good luck. 

Peggy Osceola of the Tribe’s Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum also replies: 

Yes , we have been sharing our 
history & culture to the pubic for many 
years now. I’m sorry you had trouble 
finding us on the Internet. Now , that you 
have , I need your mailing address so I 
may send you a free information packet 
with loads of information from history 
and culture to posters , maps and 
brochures of tribal enterprises. Thank 
you for your interest in the museum. 


Dear Editor: 

Does the Seminole nation sell 
swamp cabbage either in its raw form of 
cut trunks, or cooked in jars? I had read 
that it has been cultivated on the reserva- 
tion? Regards, 

Joe Balan 

j oe.balan@prodigy.net 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida 
has no commercial swamp cabbage oper- 
ation. 

Chief Billie: 

I search the web constantly for 
Indian related sites. I am proud to say that 
the Seminoles of Florida — my home 
state — have one of the best sites I’ve 
seen. I mn a Boy Scout Troop in Orlando 
and we devote a lot of our program to the 
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education and appreciation of our Native 
American brothers. Many of our Troop 
have strong Native American heritages. It 
has been a few years since our Troop has 
visited the Big Cypress Reservation. We 
are looking forward to what has been 
added. 

David Hendrick Sr. 

Orlando 

Redbear227@aol.com 
Chief Billie: 

I am writing in reference to: 
www.seminoletribe.com. The page is 
well done and provides good information 
for use by teachers and students. I would 
like to include it as a reference in a 
teacher’s guide that I am creating. I have 
two questions related to this project: 1. 
May I have your permission to cite your 
page? 2. Will the page remain available 
for at least two years? Please let me 
know, at your earliest convenience, the 
answers to the above two questions. 
Thank you very much. 

Melissa Matusevich 

Social Studies Supervisor 

Montgomery, Va. 

melissa@bev.net 

Education Director Vivian Crooks 
replies: 

You may cite our page. The 
page will remain available for use by all 
teachers , students and others interested 
in the Seminole Tribe of Florida. Please 
review our Discover Native America les- 
son plans at www.seminoletribe.com/cal- 
endar/dna/studyguide. 

Che hun ta mo: 

In late January we took the Eco 
tour at Billie Swamp Safari via the 
swamp buggy through parts of the 
Everglades and I have to admit it has 
been one of the most unforgettable expe- 
riences I have ever had. Thanks to the 
wonderful peoples’ aura and a special sho 
naa bish to our tour guide Phil, I think of 
the Panther Clan. 

I am looking forward to my next 
visit to the wide-open spaces of the 
Seminole lands. The atmosphere takes 
you back to a time when all men and 
wildlife existed in harmony. It was very 
touching to hear Phil speak from his heart 
about his people and the hardship they 
faced and still do until this day. 

I absolutely 
love wildlife and was 
glad to see such a 
diverse collection of ani- 
mals while on the Eco 
tour, but one thing that 
has caught my attention 
and concern is that some 
of the animals on Billie 
Swamp Safari were not 
native to the land and, 
according to my favorite 
animal show, non-native 
species that are intro- 
duced to other lands 
cause damage and 
makes it hard for the 
native species to sur- 
vive. 

Can you give 
me any insight on the 
native species of the 
Everglades and has there been any prob- 
lems so far with the introduced species? 

Praveen Samaroo 

Trinidad. West Indies 

ps_centaur75@mailcity.com 

Most of the non-native animals 
at Billie Swamp Safari are highly 
endangered in their own native lands. A 
fence protects these animals from leav- 
ing the BSS area. A significant problem 
is loss of the non-Native species to pre- 
dation by the wild Florida panther. For 


more information on the Safari, call 800-949- 
6101. 

Seminole Tribune: 

My great great grandmother was 
Seminole from Alabama. Her husband 
received her for a mule, pick axe and a 
blanket — so the story goes. Her daugh- 
ter’s name was Anna Leona Wood. I’m 
trying to find out what her name would 
be. I have no clue. 

Leiane Hovers 

LeonH88.com 

Seminole Tribune: 

We are researching our family 
history in Maori land issues and we as a 
family find your history very similar to us 
as Maori people and would appreciate any 
information concerning this matter. Kia 
ora our indigenous whanau. 

Ruahau Rangi 

Opunake, New Zealand 

Seminole Tribune: 

I hope Chief Jim Billie is doing 
alright. Best, 

Tom Jones 

YMAOH@aol.com 

Chief Billie says it’s not unusu- 
al. He’s back in action and feeling fine. 

Chief Billie: 

My name is Rebecca McKennett. 
I am an Alaskan Tlingit Indian 
Anthropologist. May I call on your help? I 
found this basket (photo below) in 
Georgia. I have never seen anything like 
before as far as the weaving. I know that 
this basket is not from Alaska or from the 
Northwest Coast. This basket is either 
made out straw or grass. It looks more 
like straw. 

It has a single dyed grass woven 
around the basket. I do know that it is 
about 4-5 hundred years old. Its origin? I 
do not know. I am sorry that this is the 
best I can do, but hope the pictures will 
help some. 

If you can help point me in the 
right direction, I would be so grateful. 
Does this look familar? My expertise is 
not in basketry. Thank you. 

Rebecca McKennett 

Raven@groupz.net 


Seminole Tribune: 

I’m very sorry to see that an alli- 
gator got the best of Chief Billie’s finger. 

I saw him play at the Phish show and I 
was very impressed with his talent. I’m 
glad to hear that he can still play guitar. 
Peace. 

Tom Laukkanen 
Fargo, ND 
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Don Robertson, Alex John and Ted Raulerson (1-r) inspect shell rock from Tribe’s newest venture. 


Tucker Ridge Shell Mine Opened 


By T. Benn 

BRIGHTON — The Seminole Tribe of 
Florida’s latest venture is the Tucker Ridge Shell 
Mine. 

Tribal member Alan Huff was instrumental 
of getting this project started and off the ground. It 
is designed to bring in more revenue and a steady 
cash flow, and the future of the mining project looks 
favorable and bright. 

The first contract with US Sugar called for 
$5.75 per cubic yard including trucking charges. 
Other interested shell material buyers have been the 
BIA for the maintenance on Indian Roads. Self- 
maintenance on private roads, South Florida Water 
Management District for their projects, and numer- 
ous area contractors. 

The Tucker Ridge Shell Mine is in the 
process of becoming Florida Department of 
Transportation approved, 
which will offer more 
options for marketing the 
shell material. 

The location of 
the Brighton mine allows 
easy access to Central 
Florida area road and 
highway contractors who 
will be able to reduce their 
transportation overhead. 

With the recon- 
struction of state road 721 
through the Brighton 
Reservation alone, con- 
tractors can save on haul- 
ing time for the road mate- 
rial needed to complete 
this large project right in 
our own neighborhood. 

Don Robertson, 

Alex Johns and mine oper- 
ations foremen Ted 
Raulerson have been keep- 


ing a close eye on the project. Raulerson loads the 
trucks, writes the scale tickets and checks the mate- 
rial for quality control. Cissy Thomas handles the 
paper work at the Brighton Cattle and Land office, 
making sure that she and Raulerson balance out with 
trip tickets and total number of material yardage 
billed. 

Various other materials will soon be avail- 
able for sale at the mine too, including shell rock, 
shell rock base, rip-rap, clean fill, sand, sorted rock 
and washed shell. 

Alex Johns says that when the shell rock 
pit is played out the Tucker Ridge Mine will be the 
new home of a 1 5 acre deep water recreational lake 
and park for the community’s enjoyment. 

Don Robertson added that another mining 
site is being searched for at Big Cypress Reservation 
that can also be DOT approved. 



Seminole shell mine will provide building material to local contractors. 


Manatees Harassed In Hernando County 


The Hernando County Sheriff’s Office, the 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission, 
and Special Agents of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service’s Law Enforcement Office have been inves- 
tigating several reports of severe manatee harass- 
ment in Hernando County, Fla. 

These incidents allegedly involve juvenile 
white males either straddling or riding the manatees 
in the area of Hernando Beach Park off Shoal Line 
Road. The reports indicate the juveniles use a rope, 
which is first passed under the animal then used like 
a bridle when they attempt to sit or stand on the ani- 
mal’s back. 

The West Indian manatee, commonly 
referred to as the Florida manatee, is a protected 
under the Endangered Species Act (ESA) of 1973 
(Title 16 USC Section 1538) and the Florida 
Manatee Sanctuary Act (370.12(2)(d) F.S.). Under 
this ESA it is unlawful for any person to “take” an 
endangered species. The term “take” includes 
harassment, which is defined as an intentional or 
negligent act, or omission which creates the likeli- 
hood of injury to wildlife by annoying it to such an 
extent as to significantly disrupt its normal behavior 
patterns. These patterns include, but are not limited 
to, breeding, feeding or sheltering. 

Along with other prohibitions, the Florida 
law stipulates that, except by terms of a valid state 
or federal permit, it is unlawful for any person at 
any time by any means, or in any manner intention- 
ally or negligently to annoy, molest, harass, or dis- 
turb or attempt to annoy, molest, harass, or disturb 
any manatee. 

Under federal law, violators face fines of 
up to $100,000 and/or up to a year in a federal 
prison, or both, in criminal prosecutions, and under 


civil penalties they face fines of up to $25,000. 
Violations under the Florida statute are second 
degree misdemeanors carrying up to 60 days in a 
county jail and a fine of $500. 

Manatees are extremely sensitive to cold 
and they congregate in the springs at the beach park, 
Jenkins Creek and Rogers Park in Hernando County 
due to the warmer spring- fed waters of these areas. 
Harassment is likely to drive these animals from 
these havens into unsheltered areas of the gulf 
where they may die from exposure to colder temper- 
atures. Extreme harassment, such as these incidents, 
can also cause physical injury or cause the animal to 
go into shock from the extreme stress these inci- 
dents cause. The ESA provisions stipulate a reward 
may be given to any person who furnishes informa- 
tion which leads to an arrest, criminal conviction, 
civil penalty, or forfeiture of property for any ESA 
violation. 

Anyone with information concerning this 
harassment or these incidents, should avoid contact 
with the violators, and immediately call the 
Fernando County Sheriff’s Office at 352-754-6830, 
your local Sheriff’s office, or the Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission’s Marine 
Enforcement at 1-800-DIAL-FMP - 800-342-5367. 
It is important to report the information as quickly 
as possible to increase the possibility that violators 
will be on scene when authorities arrive. 

For more information on the Florida mana- 
tee visit the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service’s web 
site at: http://endangered.fws.gOv/i/a0c.html. You 
can also find out more about the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and Endangered Species at: 
http ://www. fws . gov. 


Heard Of Swamp Owl? 
Watch Out for Swamp Eel! 


Okeechobee Site Candidate For TV Series 


OKEECHOBEE — The Okeechobee Battle 
Site, where Army Infantry and Missouri Volunteers 
attacked Seminole men, women and children, is the 
subject of a possible documentary to be aired on the 
History Channel after Producer Michael Rogers visit- 
ed the site March 1 0, to gather information for the 
program. 

Roger’s company, Jupiter Entertainment 
Production, works in conjunction with the National 
Trust for Historical Preservation. Recently the compa- 
ny was given a confidential list noting the names of 
sites with the most historical significance, and that are 
also the most threatened. 

The Battle of Okeechobee site made the list. 
It is currently being threatened by a possible 300- 
home housing development. Only eleven sites will be 
highlighted. Should the Battle of Okeechobee site be 
chosen, the program would be aired on the History 
Channel, the date, however, is not known at this time. 

The program is part of a series of shows that 
the History channel features called “Save Our History, 
America’s Most Endangered 2000.” 


“What I believe is that research is conducted 
on the sites of historical significance and most endan- 
gered are the sites that will be selected,” said Deborah 
Dawkins, Coordinating Producer for Jupiter 
Entertainment. 

“I do want to emphasize, however, that our 
company has no control over the sites chosen. There 
have been misunderstandings in the past to the nature 
of the selection process.” 

Tribal Representative Brian Zepeda was on 
hand to lend his perspective. When asked why the 
Battlesite should be preserved, Zepeda replied, “If we 
save the battlesite, we are not only preserving a part of 
Seminole history, but United States and Florida histo- 
ry as well. It’s combined like a chain-link fence.” 

In 1997 the site was placed on the list of pri- 
ority threatened National Landmarks. City officials, 
who once endorsed the residential development, now 
say they realize the historical significance of the site. 
Officials expect no final decision until the Fall of 
2000. 


Endangered Gourds Found 

LAKE OKEECHOBEE — Healthy, indeed 


thriving populations of the critically endangered 
Okeechobee gourd (Cucurbita okeechobeensis) have 
been found in southern Lake Okeechobee by South 
Florida Water Management’s District and U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers staff. The gourd has not been 
reported recently anywhere else in the world. 

It is the only federally endangered plant 
found on Lake Okeechobee. The inedible gourd appar- 
ently never was widely used by native aboriginal peo- 
ple of Florida. And it’s too small to be very useful as a 
storage vessel. That may be why there is no evidence 
that it was carried to new sites, cultivated, or even 
used as a toy or baby rattle. But despite this unpopu- 
larity, the hardy plant retained a strong foothold until 
the pace of 20th century development decreased avail- 
able habitat. 

The vines of this plant, a member of the 
cucumber/pumpkin family, grow across the ground 
until they encounter a tree, a post, or anything else to 
climb. Then the plant takes off, climbing high into cat- 


tails, Brazilian pepper, and especially pond apple trees 
(Annona glabra). The pond apple is a native aquatic 
tree that historically forested much of the southern 
shallows of Lake Okeechobee, but today is found in 
greatly reduced stands. 

The baseball- sized gourd seems to do better 
when it climbs above the ground, probably since there 
is less competition for light and space in tree canopies 
than on the surface of the ground. It does very well in 
pond apple trees, where the gourds hang under the 
leafy canopy until they ripen and fall into the water. 
Then, they may float to shore. After a year or two on 
moist soil, the gourds decompose, break open, and 
release dozens of seeds. 

Seeds often sprout in January, taking off in a 
mad race to take advantage of open shoreline that 
often is swept clean by the wave action of winter 
storms. Getting a jump on spring is one of the gourd’s 
most effective strategies to compete against the many 
other plants vying for space on the lake’s shores. 


Cannons Stolen From St Augustine Wreck 


ST. AUGUSTINE — Looters hit one of St. 
Augustine’s most significant underwater archaeologi- 
cal sites, snatching two 18th-century cannons, blasting 
a large hole in the middle of an ongoing excavation, 
and violating a state marine reserve. 

The damage to the wreck of the British sloop 
Industry was discovered by Billy Ray Morris, princi- 
pal investigator on an underwater archaeological sur- 
vey commissioned by St. Augustine’s Lighthouse 
Museum. Morris and his crew had spent extensive 
time on the wreck in the summer of 1998 and were 
just beginning a new season when his first dive 
revealed that something was wrong. A deep cavity had 
been blown in the sand with prop-wash deflectors, and 
two cannons found the year before were missing. 

“We (had) discovered eight cannons being 
brought as cargo, probably to be placed in the block- 
house at Matanzas according to historical references,” 
Morris says. But when we got out this July we saw 
that somebody had blasted this big hole and gone 


down and grabbed two of the cannons.” 

The Florida Marine Patrol and Department of 
Environmental Protection were quickly notified, but 
with no witnesses and no one even sure exactly when 
the guns were taken the chances of a successful prose- 
cution seem low. 

The Industry was the first supply ship sent 
after the British took possession of St. Augustine, and 
was heavily loaded when she ran aground on May 5, 
1764. Morris believes that much of her cargo remains 
intact buried by the sand. 

Despite the loss of the cannons and the dam- 
age to the wreck, Morris remains upbeat on the 
prospects for studying the Industry and the 54 other 
offshore sites near St. Augustine that he had detected 
using remote sensing. Supported by the Lighthouse 
Museum, which is in the process of creating a mar- 
itime archaeology research center, he plans to return to 
the Industry for about four weeks this summer. 


Darlene T. Quinn 
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Associated Press 

MIAMI — A voracious Asian eel found 
near Everglades National Park could become a bio- 
logical nightmare if it slithers or swims into the park 
through inter-connected canals and wetlands, federal 
scientists said. 

“If you want to be fatalistic, you’d have to 
say there’s no way we can stop it,” said Bill Loftus, 
a biologist with the U.S. Geological Survey’s 
Florida Caribbean Science Center in Miami. 

The Asian swamp eel has razor sharp teeth, 
reaches lengths of three feet or more and hunts at 
night. Scientists said the eels eat massive quantities 
of just about anything, including worms, shrimp, 
crayfish, other fish and frogs. 

“They have the potential to disrupt food 
webs, eat native species and compete with native 
fish and wading birds for food,” said John Cumutt, 
another USGS biologist. 

The swamp eel surfaced in south Miami- 
Dade County last month when the Army Corps of 


Engineers began pumping water from a canal as part 
of a plan to dry out breeding grounds of an endan- 
gered songbird, the Cape Sable seaside sparrow. 

The swamp eel, whose scientific name is 
Monopterus albus, is native to subtropical and tem- 
perate climates in Eastern Asia, where its main pred- 
ators are crocodiles and fishermen. 

It threatens the Everglades because it can adapt to 
various conditions, Loftus said. They can live in 
ponds, in canals, in marshes and in roadside ditches. 
They don’t mind occasional cold snaps and can also 
survive out of water. The creatures also can burrow 
deep into the mud to avoid attempts to kill them 
with poison or explosives. 

Loftus believes the eels might have been 
released into canals by someone who wanted to 
establish a population as a food source. 

“We think there’s a very good chance that 
somebody tried to stock the canals,” Loftus said. 
“And because the eels are still pretty sparse in South 
Dade, this is probably a fairly recent introduction.” 
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Fort Jupiter: Military Post Brought First Settlement To Palm Beach County 


During the Seminole Wars (1817-1858), the United 
States Army built forts across the peninsula of 
Florida . In this ongoing Seminole Tribune exclusive 
series, correspondent Vida Volkert reports on the 
role these forts played in the battles that were - in 
their time - the longest and most costly military 
campaigns ever fought by the United States. 

By Vida Volkert 

JUPITER — It was Jan. 24, 1838. About 
1 ,600 soldiers, many barefooted with flesh badly lac- 
erated by saw palmetto, were cutting a trail through 
dense hammocks along the borders of the 
Loxahatchee River. 

The soldiers were frequently wading in 
water nearly up to their waists as they searched for a 
band of Seminoles, reportedly led by the Indian Chief 
Arpeika, known to the white men as Sam Jones. It 
was Arpeika who had recently inflicted a stunning 
defeat of U.S. forces in the Battle of Okeechobee on 
Dec. 25, 1837. 

“The Army knew the Seminoles were escap- 
ing from the northern tip of Lake Okeechobee to the 
coasts of the Atlantic Ocean,” said historian Charles 
Milhauser of the Florida History Center and Museum. 
“The Navy and the Army were assigned to find those 
Seminoles and capture them before they scattered.” 

For this purpose, Gen. Thomas Sydney 
Jesup, who commanded the Army of Florida from 
Dec. 8, 1836 to May 1838, mobilized 100 Alabama 
volunteers, 600 dragoons, 400 artillery and 500 
Tennessee volunteers, bringing them into the Jupiter 
area. 

As Jesup’s troops 
got near the intersection of 
the Loxahatchee River and 
the present Indiantown Road 
- located in today’s Jupiter 
community, word was 
brought that the band of 
Seminoles, which consisted 
of about 300 warriors, was 
strongly posted in a dense 
hammock four miles ahead. It 
was about noon when Jesup 
gave orders to move forward 
with all speed and attack. 

Indian war-whoops 
were followed by rifle shots, 
initiating the Battle of 
Loxahatchee. This battle 
would later become the cause 
for the establishment of Fort 
Jupiter, the first U.S. settle- 
ment in today’s Palm Beach 
County. 

According to Jacob 
Rhett Motte, an Army sur- 
geon who served in Florida 
between 1836 and 1838 and 
who recorded a series of 
Seminole War historical 
events, including the Battle 
of Loxahatchee, the army 
confronted various obstacles 
when fighting the Seminoles 
at Loxahatchee. 

In gaining the center 
of the hammock, where the 

Seminoles were posted, the soldiers found a rapid and 
deep stream. The stream was flowing between them 
and the hammock and the Seminoles “were delivering 
a deadly fire from behind trees on the opposite bank. 

“The stream was about thirty yards in width; 
not daunted by this obstacle, our men hesitated not a 
moment, but plunged into the swift torrent, and 
crossed in the face of a shower of balls which whis- 
tled about their ears,” wrote Motte. 

However, the stream was deeper than the soldiers 
anticipated and the only way to reach the opposite 
side was by swimming, which they did to the 
Seminole warriors’ astonishment. 

Once on the other side, some of the 
Tennessee Volunteers held back at a respectable dis- 
tance. Enraged by the volunteers’ hesitation, Jesup 
dismounted from his horse and with pistol in hand, 
ordered the volunteers to follow him. Jesup immedi- 
ately rushed into the hammock, but the Volunteers 
remained in their position. At that very moment, 

Jesup was struck by a bullet which shattered his 
glasses and laid open his cheek. 

The Battle of Loxahatchee ended after 
Jesup’s men gained control of the opposite side of the 
stream. The Seminoles, being greatly outnumbered, 
scattered up and down the hammock. 

Milhauser says that after the Battle of 
Loxahatchee, Jesup’s men looked for a place near the 
battle site to rest and take care of the wounded. That 
place would later become known as Fort Jupiter. 

“After the Loxahatchee battle, the troops 
were exhausted. They looked for a place in the area 
to build the fort and took the whole Jupiter area as a 
military reservation,” says Milhauser. 

According to Motte, the Army’s losses at the 
Battle of Loxahatchee included seven killed, and 30 
wounded. The Indian loss is still unknown, but after 
the battle the soldiers found only one Indian lying 
dead on the battlefield. The warrior had been shot 
through the head. 

As Jesup’s troops looked for a spot to estab- 
lish a camp, Jesup ordered the construction of a 
bridge to cross over the Loxahatchee River. Once the 
bridge was done, the troops marched for the north 
branch of Jupiter creek and encamped there after 
dark. 

On the afternoon of Jan. 26, 1838, they relo- 
cated to Jupiter Bay, located three miles lower down 
the creek and nearer to Jupiter Inlet, today’s residen- 
tial area known as Pennock Point. 

Once they got to the designated spot, the Tennessee 
battalion and the army regulars commenced erecting 
a stockade, intending to establish this place as a rest- 
ing base and a depot for supplies. 

“On the 28th the stockade was completed, 
and designated as Fort Jupiter,” wrote Surgeon Motte 
on his dairy on Jan. 28, 1838. 

Charles Milhauser says Fort Jupiter got its name in a 
round-about way that began when the Spanish first 
visited the area in the mid 1500s. 

“When the Spanish arrived they encountered 
the Jeaga Indians,” Milhauser says. “One tribe of the 
Jeaga’s was called Hove, which the Spanish placed 
on their maps. When the English took over Florida, 
they used the old Spanish maps and translated many 
of the place names into English. 

“The English considered Hove to be the 
romantic or poetic name for the God of the sky. The 
Roman God of the skies was Jupiter, which the 
English placed on their maps for that area. So, when 
the U.S. Army came, the area was already known as 
Jupiter. So, ironically, the fort was actually named 
after an Indian Tribe.” 

Milhauser also adds settlers later named the next 
town Juno, after Jupiter’s wife. He says even today 
dozens of streets in Jupiter are named after Roman 
and Greek gods and goddesses. 

According to Richard Procyk, an archaeolo- 
gist who worked the Loxahatchee River archeological 



Gen. Jesup was nearly killed at the Battle of 
Loxahatchee. Later, to rest his troops and allow 
the wounded to recover, Fort Jupiter was built. 


site for five years, Gen. Jesup and Lt. Levi Powell, 
commander of Jesup’s south east column, selected 
Fort Jupiter’s site for the protection it afforded his 
troops on three sides. 

“Fort Jupiter was located on what is now 
Pennock Point, a strip of land that juts out into the 
Loxahatchee River facing Jupiter Inlet three miles 
east,” said Procyk. 

“This site allowed Jesup’s men easy access 
to Jupiter Inlet and a convenient location for sup- 
plies,” said Procyk, adding that supplies were later 
brought by boat to the fort through the Inlet. 

“Tents soon covered the area as the artillery 
regiment camped west of the stockade while the dra- 
goons protected the encampment on the southeast 
point, facing east and the southwest fork near Jones 
Creek,” said Procyk, the author of the recently pub- 
lished book, Guns Across the Loxahatchee. 

Surgeon Motte wrote the troops were 
delayed in this post several days, before their prepa- 
rations were completed for again taking field. 

“The principal cause of delay was the desti- 
tute condition of the troops; being without shoes, and 
almost without clothes, which were torn to pieces by 
scrambling through the saw-palmetto; and until a 
fresh supply could be received they were disabled 
from proceeding, from the nature of the country.” 

On Jan. 29, 1838, Motte recorded that Major 
Ashby with a 150 Dragoons were ordered out of Fort 
Jupiter, with two days’ rations, to scout in the area 
and find traces of the Indian warriors who had fought 
in the Battle of Loxahatchee. 

‘They returned on the afternoon of the 30th, 
bringing thirty ponies 
— some with their sad- 
dles on — and twenty 
head of cattle, having 
trailed the Indians into 
an extensive prairie of 
saw-grass six feet high, 
towards the south- 
west.” 

A day later, the 
Indians were reported 
to have fled to an 
“impregnable” cypress 
swamp 28 miles south 
of Fort Jupiter. Motte 
also reported the 
Indians were lying 
concealed, “resting 
after their flight; and 
probably awaiting an 
opportunity to try their 
hand with us again.” 

But to the Army’s 
surprise, these Indians 
later proved to have no 
intention of fighting. 
They in fact wanted to 
negotiate peace with 
the U.S. government. 

On Feb. 5, 1838, 
the supplies, including 
shoes and clothes, 
arrived at Fort Jupiter. 
The soldiers were then 
ordered to take the 
field again and pursue 

the Seminoles who had been previously reported rest- 
ing south of Fort Jupiter. 

Motte recorded the soldiers proceed through 
miles of mud and water, and “most gigantic saw-pal- 
metto.” 

On the morning of the Feb. 7, 1838, the 
Army column approached within a few miles of the 
cypress swamp where the Seminoles were waiting. 
Gen. Jesup sent a messenger to offer peace to the 
Indians, and invited the chiefs to a conference. 

Upon the return of the messenger, every one 
prepared for another bloody conflict. The messenger, 
however, returned with great news to the exhausted 
and worn out soldiers. Several Indians began advanc- 
ing from the cypress swamp with a 
white flag. 

Hallec-Hadjo and Tuskegee 
were the leaders of the Indians who 
had decided to stop fighting. 

Arpeika, the most feared and respect- 
ed of all the leaders had retreated 
with his band to islands in Lake 
Okeechobee. 

The young Chief Hallec- 
Hadjo met Jesup at the military camp 
on the morning of Feb. 7, 1838. Of 
this encounter, Motte wrote: 

“He [Hallec-Hadjo] began 
by alluding to the wretched condition 
of his people and stated how anxious 
they were for peace; but begged that 
they should not be sent out of the 
country. They were willing, he said, 
to do anything, rather than fight any 
more; they had lost all their cattle 
and ponies, and their wives and chil- 
dren were dying from the hardships 
of being chased about so much. . .” 

As per Jesup’s request, 

Chief Tuskegee soon joined the 
peace talks. Jesup agreed to recom- 
mend this band of Seminoles to 
Washington, with permission to stay 
in South Florida. 

“In the meantime, it was 
agreed, that while awaiting for the 
President’s decision they [the 
Seminoles] should bring in their fam- 
ilies, and encamp near us at Ft. 

Jupiter, within ten days,” wrote 
Motte. 

On Feb. 12, 1838, the day 
after the troops had returned to Fort 
Jupiter, Lt. Thomas Beasley Linnard, 

Jesup’s aide-de-camp, was dis- 
patched express to Washington. 

Linnard, a graduate of the 
Military Academy in 1830, was tak- 
ing Jesup’s proposal to permit the 
Indians to retain part of Florida. 

While awaiting the decision, about 
400 Indians encamped near Fort 
Jupiter. 

Motte wrote extensively 
about the Indians who camped near 
Fort Jupiter. 

“In conformity with the agreement, the 
Indians very soon after our return to Fort Jupiter, fol- 
lowed; and encamped within a mile of us. There were 
about four hundred of them and a great many 
Negroes, awaiting the will of their great father, the 
President.” 

About the women he recorded that from 
their appearance, “I should judge the burden of the 
war to have principally fallen upon the female portion 
of the natives; for while men looked in good health, 
spirits, and conditions, the squaws with but few 
exceptions presented a most squalid appearance; 
being destitute of even the necessary clothing to 


cover their nakedness.” 

Motte noticed that 
many of these women had 
nothing around them but the 
old com bags the soldiers 
had thrown away, and which 
the women had picked up in 
camp, and along their trail. 

Some of these 

women would gather around 
Motte ’s tent and exchange 
words with him. 

“They declared that 
if their great father said they 
must go, go they would but 
that they only petitioned to 
have a slip of the vast coun- 
try that once owned them 
masters.” That the women 
would be contented with the 
everglades, “so that they 
might live and die in their 
native wilds.” 

During this time, 

Febmary-March 1838, Fort 
Jupiter became the nucleus 
of all campaigning against 
the Seminoles in South 
Florida 

Historian Kenneth 
J. Hughes, who in 1992 
published A Chronological 
History of Fort Jupiter and 
Military Operations in the 
Loxahatchee Region , said 
the military post on Jupiter 
River attained maximum 
importance. 

“All orders pertain- 
ing to southeast Florida field 
operations and all regulations 
concerning the maintenance of supply shipments 
from the north were founded at the commanders’ 
headquarters,” said Hughes, adding that Fort Jupiter 
was the headquarters during these months of 1838. 

Throughout these days, life in and around 
Fort Jupiter went by among council meetings with the 
Indians, powwows, and a peculiar visit, as such was 
the visit of Samuel Colt, the inventor of the repeating 
rifle. 

Sometime in March of 1838, Colt went to 
Fort Jupiter to submit his invention. According to 
Motte, the government immediately directed the pur- 
chase of 50 of those riffles, which were put into the 
hands of the Dragoons. The Dragoons would later be 
sent after Arpeika. 

About the powwows, Motte reported that on 
Feb. 24, 1838, he attended one that was held with 
Tuskegee, Hallec-Hadjo and other chiefs at the tent of 
Gen. Jesup, in the artillery camp. 

“About 1 O’clock in the morning, the two 
principal chiefs Tuskegee and Hallec-Hadjo entered 
the camp at the head of a procession of Indian war- 
riors, dressed in all the paraphernalia of Indian finery. 
They were preceded by two warriors dancing a peace 
dance, and cutting the most fantastic capers... the 
warriors then shook hands or rather elbows with the 
officers. 

“...the council was opened by an ancient 
squaw, the eldest in the tribe. She said pointing to the 
warriors, ‘they were all her children; that she was 
tired of the war; that her warriors were slain; her vil- 
lages burnt; her little ones perishing by the road side; 
that the great spirit frowned on his red children; that 
the star of her nation had set in blood. She desired 
that the hatchet should be buried forever, between her 
children, and her white brethren.’” 

But despite Jesup’s attempts to persuade the 
government to resist removing the Seminoles from 
Florida, on March 20, 1838, Lt. Linnard returned 
from Washington with bad news. The President had 
rejected the proposal to allow this band of Seminoles 
to remain in their “native wilds.” 




Capt. Joseph Roberts commanded Fort Jupiter from March to 
July of 1857. During his watch, his soliders patrolled the area in 
search of Seminoles, but by then, most had left the region. 


Fearing a negative reaction, Jesup did not 
communicate the news to the Indians. Instead, he hid 
the truth from the Seminoles and ordered their cap- 
ture. The soldiers took the Indian camp by surprise 
and most of the Indians, including Tuskegee and 
Hallec-Hadjo were detained and later sent off in boats 
for emigration to the west. 

About the deceiving way in which Jesup 
handled this situation, Charles Milhauser said Jesup 
acted out of pressure from Washington and the people 
of Florida. It has been said that the commander of 
Florida was a tyrant, but Milhauser believes Jesup 
was sympathetic to the Seminoles, otherwise he 


Capt. Joseph Haskin commanded the Fort Juipter “Depot of Exploration,” 
and made the recommendation that the area around the fort be reserved 
for military purposes. 

would have not taken the time to plead the 
Seminoles’ case. 

“He wanted to end the war and wanted the 
Seminoles to live in Florida, but Washington did not 
agree with that,” said Milhauser. Indeed, even if the 
government would have considered Jesup’s proposal, 
the people of Florida put enough pressure against the 
plan to have it denied. 

On Feb. 15, 1838, speaking for all 
Floridians, the Florida Herald published the follow- 
ing statement: 

“We do not like the proposition about 
[Seminoles] remaining in a small portion of the terri- 
tory. The breach is too wide between the Indians and 
the Floridian, ever to be healed. The people of 
Florida will not submit to it, and it has cost too much 
blood and treasure for government to give up the war 
in this style.” 

The removal of Tuskegee and Hallec-Hadjo 
marked the end of the Army’s operations in the 
Jupiter area during the Second Seminole War (1835- 
1842.) Although members of this Seminole band had 
escaped from being removed, they did not represent 
enough threat to keep Fort Jupiter active. 

On March 30, 1838, Col. William Harney 
with 50 Dragoons armed with Colt’s riffles departed 
Fort Jupiter to look for Arpeika. Before Harney, 

Major William Lauderdale with the Tennessee volun- 
teers had been sent out of Jupiter. 

“Lauderdale was sent out from Fort Jupiter 
to the New River area,” said Richard Procyk. “On 
their way south, Lauderdale’s men cut the road to the 
New River, creating what is still known today as 
Military Trail.” 

Soon after Harney’s and Lauderdale’s depar- 
ture, Fort Jupiter was abandoned. 

Procyk says the Seminoles burned down the Fort in 
April of 1838. 

“Years later, when a third war against the 
Seminoles began in 1855, a new Fort Jupiter was 
erected near where the old Fort Jupiter had been 
located,” said Procyk. “The U.S. Army returned to 
the Loxahatchee crossroads and established a new 
fort in Jupiter on Feb. 21, 1855.” 

According to Procyk, the new site was a 
half-mile east of old Fort Jupiter and closer to the 
Jupiter Lighthouse. Erection of the Jupiter 
Lighthouse began in 1854, when President Franklin 
Pierce signed an order that appropriated about 
$35,000 for its construction. The idea of the light- 
house raised as a result of innumerable shipwrecks in 
the Jupiter Inlet area. 

Kenneth Hughes said the Second Fort 
Jupiter had no stockade and looked like a camp 
rather than a fort. 

“They [the Army] built a two-room cabin 
with a kitchen that was established as a depot,” said 
Hughes, adding that the Army occupied the second 
Fort Jupiter twice for brief periods. Once in 1855 and 
the second time in 1856. 

The soldiers there were assigned to protect 
the lighthouse from the Indians. But Charles 
Milhauser, who also volunteers at the Jupiter light- 
house, said nobody wanted to serve at this post. 

“The conditions in the Jupiter area were too 
harsh,” said Milhauser, adding that because the 
mouth of the Jupiter Inlet closed at times, a pond was 
formed and mosquitoes and other plagues invaded 
the area, bringing diseases. 

“The men would always complain and 
nobody would want to come to this area,” said 
Milhauser. As a result, in 1856, 120 soldiers were 
brought from Tampa to dig out the Inlet and open the 
mouth. 

“But a storm came and closed the mouth 
again,” said Milhauser. The second Fort Jupiter was 
finally abandoned in May 1858, after the Third 
Seminole War was declared over. The fort deteriorat- 
ed and fell apart, says Milhauser. 

After the fort decayed, a couple of pieces of 
land in the Jupiter Military Reservation started being 
sold to the public in 1880, says Milhauser. “But the 
majority of settlers only started coming in 1894 
because prior to that date, nobody was allowed to 
settle in the Jupiter military reservation.” 

Kenneth Hughes says the Fort Jupiter 
Military Reservation’s most important contribution to 
the community was that it was the “first attempt of 
Americanization in the area. 

“Fort Jupiter is the first American occupa- 
tion in Palm Beach County,” said Hughes. 

Palm Beach County became Florida’s 47th county on 
April 30, 1909. The Jupiter community became a 
municipality and was charted into Palm Beach 
County by the end of the 1920s. Jupiter was incorpo- 
rated in 1925. 

West Palm Beach, the county seat of Palm 
Beach County, is today the nation’s most renowned 
and fashionable winter resort. Palm Beach County is 
home to about one million people and about 35,000 
of them live in Jupiter. 

For more information about tours to the site 
of the Loxahatchee Battle, the Indian camp, and the 
Fort Jupiter sites, contact the Florida History Center 
and Museum, located on 805 N. U.S. Highway 1, 
Jupiter, FL 33477, at (561) 747 6639. 

Next: Fort Myers . 
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Community News 



Volunteer Judy Sulser (1) gives advice to students Cody Bert and Jonathan Harjo. 


the kids out of the country, but never the 
country out of the kids. Eileen Hager’s 
7th and 8th graders from the Big Cypress 
Ahfachkee School proved the old saying 
well on a field trip to the Anne Kolb 
Nature Center, March 8. 

Straddling the Intracoastal 
Waterway near the east the end of 
Sheridan Street is a prime piece of real 
estate dedicated to teaching all ages about 
the mangrove estuary. The staff of natu- 
ralists and volunteers pointed out the con- 
trast between the students’ Big Cypress 
Reservation home — a freshwater ecosys- 
tem — and this brackish system which is 
a prime nursery for fish and bird species. 

An estuary is formed when a 
river meets the sea. There, freshwater 
meets salt and tidal flushing causes mix- 
ing which brings nutrients into the water 
column. Changing water levels allow a 
flurry of different feeding behaviors for 
fish and plant-life. 

Ahfachkee students took turns 
mining the muck with a miniature dredge, 
and seining the water for more shiny evi- 
dence of life - baby fish. 

The pretzel-like prop roots of the 
red mangroves lent mystery to a habitat 
that shaded crabs and one still (sleeping 
or dead?) green heron. 

The students dove right in for the 
mud-grab, looking for critters in the 
mucky forest floor. The girls, Victoria 
Hernandez and Sheena Reid, used the 
opportunity for a facial. Later, down on 


Victoria Hernandez with beauty pack. 

the sandy bank of the river, they along 
with Jonathan Harjo and Cody Bert 
donned hip waders to seine for fish. Wet 
and muddy all, it was only the teacher, 
Eileen, who got water down her waders. 



Field Trip Gives Students 
A Close Look At Estuary 

HOLLYWOOD —You can take 


Johnny U Plays Brighton 

By T. Benn 

BRIGHTON — 

Crowds at the Brighton Field 
Days got a chance to be enter- 
tained by Johnny U, one of the 
favorite performers the past four 
years. 

Johnny, who comes 
from Idaho, combines country 
crooning with horseback riding, 
singing his songs from the back 
of a horse with a wireless micro- 
phone. 

A cattle and sheep 
rancher like his father before 
him, Johnny keeps alive a family 
tradition of running his family’s 
livestock interest. 

“We raise some of the 
best blood stock quarter horses 
from our part of the country,” he 
says. 

But, while in Florida he 
performs off the back of Naha, 
g an 8-year-old American Quarter 
« Horse mare on loan from his 
a Seminole trail partner, Amos 
| Tiger. 



MOVING STAGE: Johnny U sings 
from horseback. 


Council 

Continued from page 1 

in me, they wouldn’t be here,” said Williams. 

“I wasn’t even given a chance,” said 
Williams, “I’m asking for 90 days to prove myself.” 

“Ninety days? I’ll give you 90 years!” said 
Hollywood Councilman Max Osceola. 

Williams, who has worked in the Pre-school 
program for ten years, was assured by Chairman 
James Billie that the matter “will be taken care of in- 
house.” 

The Council also: 

* Approved a $2.5 million/year buyout of the 
Coconut Creek smoke shop from the Board of 
Directors. The Council, who will own and staff the 
shop, will receive the profits while the Board, who 
will supply the cigarettes, will receive the yearly sum 
and wholesale revenue. 

* Approved a 2 5 -year lease for the Brighton 
Camparina property to the Board of Directors for busi- 
ness enterprises. The present lease with Russ and 
Sunni Adams will expire in May 2000. 

* Approved a financial services agreement 
with Game Financial Corporation for check cashing 
and ATM services at the Coconut Creek casino. 

* Approved a construction services agreement 
with Lodge Construction Inc., for the Brighton Pre- 
school facility. 

Also visiting the Council were 50 students 
from the Ahfachkee Day School. Director of School 
Operations Dr. Sharon Byrd-Gaffney stated that the 
kindergarten students were progressing rapidly and 
will finish their first grade reading books by the end of 
the year. 




Guests At Brighton Event 


By T. Benn 

BRIGHTON — This year 
at the Brighton Field Days, a special 
alligator and snake show was includ- 
ed in the main arena. 

Michael Bailey, a young 
man who makes his living catch- 
ing and transporting nuisance alli- 
gators from residential areas back 
to the wild if possible, provided 
the demonstration. 

With lightning quick 
reflexes, Bailey studied the alliga- 
tor cautiously. He checked the 
alligator’s reactions by touching it 
in the leg and then the back of its 
snout with a four- foot stick as he 
circled the alligator. 

Bailey sized the animal 
up, and then with lightning quick 
speed Bailey is on top of his prey. 
The alligator, now caught, is § 

ready to be transported. ® 

Bailey also showed the | 
crowd the various poisonous $ 


snakes and how to identify them 
from the cotton mouth moccasin and 
the different rattlesnakes and the 
treacherous coral snake. 


Michael Bailey helped educated Brighton visitors. 


Bailey shows ‘gator teeth at festival. 
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Attention Tribal Employees 


Fixed-Income Accounts: Charter guaranteed income fund - 4.90 declared rate (%) - *M. *M - 
Annualized rates are net of applicable asset charge. 


Market- Valued Accounts 



Month 

YTD 

1 Year 

3 Years 

5 Years 


AIM Constellation Fund 

-1.78 

-1.78 

39.48 

22.17 

25.04 


Dreyfus Founders Balanced Acct. 

-3.25 

-3.25 

-4.30 

6.99 

13.80 


Dreyfus Founders Growth Acct 

-3.60 

-3.60 

25.33 

26.11 

29.38 


Fidelity Advisor Growth Opport 

-6.57 

-6.57 

-3.90 

13.81 

19.18 


Invesco Dynamics Fund 

-1.78 

-1.78 

59.52 

36.12 

32.74 


CHTR Balanced Fund 1 - Invesco 

-4.06 

-4.06 

-5.51 

9.32 

13.89 


Janus Worldwide Fund 

-1.28 

-1.28 

52.93 

33.06 

31.21 


Cigna Lifetime 20 

-3.18 

-3.18 

18.55 

16.13 

18.52 

*L 

Cigna Lifetime 30 

-2.87 

-2.87 

14.74 

15.03 

17.47 

*L 

Cigna Lifetime 40 

-2.72 

-2.72 

13.87 

14.64 

16.83 

*L 

Cigna Lifetime 50 

-2.49 

-2.49 

9.36 

12.70 

15.13 

*L 

Cigna Lifetime 60 

-1.63 

-1.63 

3.92 

10.11 

11.71 

*L 

Neuberger & Berman Guardian 

-4.81 

-4.81 

-2.80 

5.30 

14.16 



Results for period longer than one year are annualized. 

*L - Fund returns prior to July 1, 1993 represent proforma composite results. 

NOTE: Individual results are influenced by the size and timing of contributions and withdrawals during the peri- 
od; therefore, results in an individual participants account may differ from those shown above. 

Market- Valued Accounts 


PBHG Growth Fund 

-0.02 

-0.02 

88.35 

23.25 

26.57 

CHTR Large Co Stk Index-Cigna 

-5.03 

-5.03 

10.08 

22.55 

26.20 

American Century Ultra 

-6.31 

-6.31 

23.79 

26.36 

28.83 

Templeton Foreign Fund 

-7.40 

-7.40 

31.10 

8.87 

11.78 

Templeton Growth Fund 

-6.86 

-6.86 

22.38 

10.37 

14.92 

Warburg - Pincus emerging growth 

-3.28 

-3.28 

34.44 

18.78 

22.94 

Warburg Pincus Adv Value Acct 

-8.01 

-8.01 

-3.76 

10.60 

10.61 

Warburg-Pincus International 

-6.71 

-6.71 

44.67 

13.05 

13.83 
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A Moment In Time With Fred Osceola 


By Michael James 

BRIGHTON — Fred Osceola is the second Tribal 
member to bravely step out and share his story about the 
consequences of living life with uncontrolled diabetes since 
the Jan. 7, community meeting at Brighton. 

Fred gave generously of his time at a moment when 
life must be excruciatingly unbearable - during the four 
hours it takes a machine to rid his blood of the accumulated 
wastes his kidneys used to remove. 

It was an intensely personal moment, but Fred 
spoke out of a deep and abiding love for his family and the 
conviction that his story might influence someone to take 
control of diabetes before it’s too late. 

“I found out I was diabetic in 1969 when I was 22,” 
said Fred. At the time he weighed 285 pounds and was work- 
ing up to seven days a week as a 
heavy equipment operator in 
Hollywood. For Fred, work was life, 
and he drew tremendous satisfaction 
from the way he went at it. It is one 
of the things he misses most about 
how life used to be. 

“I didn’t feel good that day 
and since the boss didn’t want to 
take a chance on something happen- 
ing he let me go home,” he said. The 
day wore on and Fred, who had been 
accustomed to consuming up to three 
cases of colas a day, grew sicker. 

“My wife took me to 
Broward General Hospital and the 
doctor checked me out and looked at 
me and told me I was a diabetic,” 
said Osceola. Moments after the 
diagnoses Osceola slipped into a 
coma that lasted nearly two weeks. 

During the coma, Osceola lost 50 g 
pounds and upon his recovery f 

learned that he would from then on J 
be giving himself daily insulin injec- g 
tions. 

“I took it too lightly and I 
thought I could beat it,” said Osceola 
adding that he managed his disease 
badly for 20 years while still consuming copious amounts of 
soft drinks feeling somehow that they fortified his drive for 
hard work. 

“My sugar ran 600 all the time, but it didn’t bother 
me,” he says. “It meant nothing to me because I felt okay. I 
felt normal for 1 0 years anyway. I think Indian people are 
ignorant about diabetes and high blood pressure. We think 
we’re superhuman. I know, I thought the same thing.” 

In 1993 things took a drastic change for the worse 
for Fred who was living at Big Cypress at the time. 

“I was feeling bad and I went to the doctor and he 
told me that my kidneys were failing and that they would go 
out in five or six months,” said Osceola. As the time ticked 
down to the 6-month deadline for total kidney failure, Fred 
felt worse each day. Then it came. 

“I didn’t go to the doctor one Friday because I 
thought my kids were coming out,” he says. “By Saturday 
things wee getting worse and on Sunday I started swelling 
up.” 

It was then that daughter Brenda Henry put him in 
the car and took him to the doctor. He underwent dialysis 
and later, surgery to place a synthetic graft in his arm so that 
technicians can readily access his artery and vein for the life 
sustaining procedure he must endure three times a week. 

Although Fred still has his eyesight, the relentless 
attack on his tiny blood vessels have left the circulation in 
his extremities so compromised that a nick on the finger cost 


him that finger in an eventual amputation. Two weeks ago he 
lost another finger to the surgeon’s knife. 

“Two years ago, because by the time I decided to do 
something it was too late, I lost my legs,” said Osceola. 

“I lost my left leg first. Then they took a vein out of 
my good right leg for a double heart by-pass and I lost circu- 
lation in that leg while I was in the hospital.” 

Osceola said that it came as no surprise to him how- 
ever because his father, mother, and brother had all lost legs 
as a consequence of uncontrolled diabetes. 

For Osceola the past seven years have been a con- 
tinuous cycle of learning to cope with major life changing 
events; Dialysis, his fingers, legs, getting prosthetic legs and 
learning how to use them, wheelchairs - — the list goes on. 

“I don’t think much about dialysis. It prolongs my 


agony,” said Osceola, weariness showing in his voice. Then, 
as he considered his children and their 12 children, his mood 
shifted to that of a man with a mission. 

“I tell them, ‘Look at me, do you want to live like 
this? You’ve got a choice,”’ he said. “Diabetes is a bad thing, 
a no good friend, an enemy that sooner or later will get you 
if you don’t take care of it.” 

Fred added that his wife Addie helps him get 
through the day and that despite everything he has gone 
through she has been very supportive. 

“It’s been hard on her,” said Osceola. “Some people 
say that she is one in a million. I say she is one in a life- 
time.” 

As the first of three shifts at the dialysis clinic in 
Okeechobee came to a close, legions of computerized dis- 
plays and alarms signified to the patients that it was okay to 
go and live another day. Just don’t go too far. While waiting 
for the nurse to disconnect him from the artificial kidney that 
Fred had been tethered to for the last four hours he turned 
and said: 

“I guess my main point is this — dialysis is no cure. 
It’s just another way of staying alive. You’ve got a choice if 
you want to go that way. If you want to live a good life, lis- 
ten to your doctor. Change your lifestyle now. Exercise, 
eliminate cigarettes and alcohol and watch your diet. What 
you do now can make a difference later. I wish I had another 
chance to do things right.” 



To All Haskell Alumni, Parents and Friends: 

The National Haskell Alumni Association would like to plan a celebration for the year 
2000. This would be a great time for everyone to come back to Haskell and meet old friends 
again. 

We are planning a cookout and entertainment on campus, including the Outstanding 
Alumnus event. We would like to have as many as possible of the past Outstanding Alumni 
come back to be special guests. If any of you know an entertainer that would help us, let me 
know. May 11th will be the date. 

I know this a big project, but with everyone working together, we can do it. I am ask- 
ing for a donation to help cover the expenses. All donations should be made out to the 
National Haskell Alumni Association - Haskell 2000. 1 will chair the event and will be 
appointing several committees. 

Send the donations to: Martha Houle, President, National Haskell Alumni Assoc., 
11415 W. 67th St., Shawnee Mission, Kansas 66203. If you have any questions, please call me 
at 913-631-7833. 

Thank you and hope to see you May 11, 2000. 

Sincerely, 

Martha Houle, President 

National Haskell Alumni 

Joe Dan Osceola Named Grand 
Marshall For Mardi Gras Fiesta 


By Libby Blake 

HOLLYWOOD — Joe Dan Osceola 
served as Grand Marshall for the Mardi Gras 
Fiesta Tropicale Parade held Feb. 26, in 
downtown Hollywood. Joe Dan, Ambassador 
for the Tribe, was accompanied on the float 
by his daughter and Jr. Miss Seminole 
Princess Mercedes Osceola. 

The Tribe has been actively involved 
in the annual festival since its inception in 
1935. Osceola was named Grand Marshall in 
recognition of this longstanding partnership 
and Broward County’s Seminole Heritage 
Month Celebration. 


The festival was held over three days 
starting Feb 25 and concluding on Feb. 27. 
The Seminole Swamp Band performed on 
Saturday at the Seminole Heritage Stage in 
Young Circle Park. The band, along with 
other traditional Seminole activities, were part 
of a special ceremony honoring the Tribe. 

The Mardi Gras Fiesta Tropicale 
observance of Seminole Heritage Month 
rounded out a series of events that included 
the Kissimmee Slough Shoot Out and Tribal 
Fair and PowWow. 


Census Form Should Be Filed 


Be on the lookout for your Census 
2000 questionnaire. If you haven’t received 
one yet, you can expect one at your home any 
day now. 

The questionnaire comes in an enve- 
lope with the “United States Census 2000” 
logo on it and a “Bureau of the Census” 
return address. It also bears this message: 
“U.S. Census Form Enclosed. Your Response 
Is Required By Law.” 

The Census Bureau has designed an 
eye-catching package so everyone will know 
that it’s the official 
census from with a 
bar code for their 
household. It will 
stand out from the 
stacks of other mail 
and could, in fact, be 
your most important 
piece of mail in the 
weeks ahead. 

The census 
is as important to 
local governments as 
highways and tele- 
phone lines. It tells 
our government 
leaders what is need- 
ed. 


Remember, by law the Census 
Bureau cannot share your answers with oth- 
ers, including the IRS, FBI, immigration, wel- 
fare or any other government agency. So your 
privacy is guaranteed. 

By taking just a few minutes to fill 
out the questionnaire, you can help bring into 
focus your community’s fundamental 
strengths and basic needs. Look for your cen- 
sus form, fill it out and return it on or before 
April 1 , Census Day. Remember. This is your 
future, don’t leave it blank. 


Chickee Baptist Church 

64th Ave. and Josie Billie 
Hollywood Seminole Reservation 

Sunday Morning Worship 10:00 am 
Sunday Evening Worship 6:00 am 
Wednesday Prayer Meeting 7:00 pm 

Rev Arlen Payne: Pastor 
(954) 894-5651 
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SAif 5 * LEASING * EXPORT * WHOLESALE « CtJ&USTHAJL » COfiPORATE 



Tired of hiding? 


iolations of Probation? 


Warrants, open criminal cases? 


DUI or DUI injury cases? 


The Law Offices of Guy J. Seligman, PA 

320 S. E. 9th Street 
Fort Lauderdale, FL. 33316 

954-760-7600 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not be based 
solely upon advertisements before you decide, ask us to send you free written 
information about our qualifications and experience. 
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Mitchell Cypress, Mondo Tiger Lead Swamp Cabbage Parade 



Horses, flags and cowboys and cowgirls add up to a festive entry in the parade. 



These ‘pioneer women’ were one of the hits during the Swamp Cabbage Parade. 



LABELLE — 

During the weekend of 
Feb. 26 - 27, Seminole 
Tribe President Mitchell 
Cypress and Big Cypress 
Representative Mondo 
Tiger, both proudly sport- 
ing the trademark Seminole 
patchwork jackets, rode in 
the parade opening the 34th 
annual Swamp Cabbage 
Festival. 

The Swamp 

Cabbage Festival, appropri- 
ately named in honor of 
Florida’s state tree, the 
Sable Palm (also known as 
the cabbage palm), is held 
annually on the last full 
weekend in February. The 
first festival, which was 
held in 1967, was so well 
received and was such a 
huge success, that it 
became a yearly event. 

Festivities include 
the selection of a Swamp 
Cabbage Queen, first and 
second graders hold their 
own little parade, a 5k race 
and the main event - The 
Swamp Cabbage Festival Parade. 

Beginning promptly at 10 a.m., 
parade entries began their trek along 
Bridge Street to Barron Park. Home- 
grown floats of every size and shape, all 
decorated with palm fronds stretched for 
miles. Horse drawn carriages, represen- 
tatives from various law enforcement 
agencies as well as the massive swamp 
buggies impressed the crowd, but there 
was no single entity able to compete 


,V.„ 


Tribal President Mitchell Cypress waves to the crowd as he helps liven up the parade. 


with the showing of the Araba Shriners, 
who comprised at least 30 percent of the 
parade. Motorcycle officers performed 
figure eight demonstrations, exhibiting 
their agility and skill on their big 
Harleys, roaring within inches of specta- 
tors at times. 

Over at Barron Park, activities 
had already begun. Among the maze of 
vendors, one could shop for a variety of 
jewelry, artwork, crafts, clothing and 


food from many cultures in and around 
the area. Seminole and Miccosukee ven- 
dors were kept busy throughout the 
weekend selling pumpkin and frybread, 
Indian burgers, chicken, ribs, porkchops 
and countless other entrees. Colorful 
patchwork jackets, vests, skirts, hand- 
bags and even potholders - sure to catch 
your eye attracted shoppers from all 
over the country, who came to visit for 
the festival. 



Young and old alike found plenty to keep their attention at the annual event. 



Poster tells the story of this annual event. 



jBMINOW swamp 

SEASONING 

jw i in Uic. ■VfOiwid. 






These people learned nothing is better with swamp cabbage than Swamp Seasoning. 


miccosukee 
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SPORTS 


Tough Play Marks 
Fourth Shootout 

By E. Bowers 

HOLLYWOOD — “It’s about something positive. 
Keeping the kids off the street and giving them something to 
do,” said Richard Osceola about the 4th Annual March Madness 
Shootout, held at the Hollywood Gymnasium on Mar. 9-11. 

Ten men’s teams and six women’s teams showed up for 
the tournament and by late Saturday night only three teams 
remained in each division. The late hour and the pressure-packed 
semi-final games resulted in two final matches in which one 
team was able to build an insurmountable lead over the other. 

Brighton matched up against the Mis-Chiefs in the 
women’s semis. The key match up in the game was between the 
guards, Chantel Miller for Brighton and Reynaldi Becenti for the 
Mis-Chiefs. 

The crowd enjoyed the defensive play and offensive 
moves of the two guards. “It’s a lot of fun. You know a lot of 
ladies like to fight and argue, but not here,” said Miller. “I like 
this.” 

The Mis-Chiefs beat Brighton 52-46 and went on to 
defeat the Lions in the finals 42-12. 

The men’s semis was a re-match between coach Berry 
Butler’s Seminole Wholesale and Show ‘Nuff. A close game 
throughout, Show ‘Nuff was in the lead until Wholesale tied it at 
45-45 with 1:20 left to play. 

A point dispute arose with 45 seconds left and gave 
Wholesale a three-point lead instead of a one-point advantage. 
Unable to drop a three pointer to tie, Show ‘Nuff were still won- 
dering what happened while Wholesale celebrated. 

Seminole Wholesale faced the Challengers in the finals. 
The Challengers got off to a quick start and kept a double-digit 
lead throughout, winning 52-39. 

Tournament MVP’s were Reynaldi Becenti for the 
women and Tony Randolph in the men’s division. 

Organizer Richard Osceola was pleased with the 

turnout. 

“It’s our fourth annual and a lot of the teams have 
matured and the tournament continues to grow,” Osceola said. 
“We’re planning to hold more and we hope to have more Indian 
teams come out and play.” 



Action was fast and furious at the Fourths March Shootout. 


Immokalee Pool League Results 



Esmerelda Billie, Ray Yzaguirre, and Nina Frias. 


By Libby Blake 

IMMOKALEE — “Seminoles” team took first 
place in the Immokalee Pool League, which concluded 
Feb. 28. Team members included captain Tony Billie, 

Council Rep. David Cypress, Big Cypress Recreation 
Director George Grasshopper, Joe Billie Jr., and Randy 
Clay, who subbed for the injured Tony Manuel. Olea also 
subbed as needed. The team won $1,200. 

Second place honors went to “Motown Boyz” 
captained by Ralph Sanchez. Team members included 
Mario Posada, O.B. Osceola, and Immokalee Recreational 
Director Roy Garza. Pedro Garza and Pete Aguilar subbed 
as needed for the team. Second paid $1,000. 

Charlie Cypress headed the third place team 
“The Saints” who took home $800. Other team members 
included Mike Onco, Ricky Doctor, Leroy King, and sub 
Tony Bert. 

Team “Motown Bandits” took fourth place. 

Virginia Billie captained the team of Raymond Garza, 

Angel, and Tommy Benson. The team shared $700. 

Fifth place belonged to “Play’Az” captained by 
league president Maria Billie. Members were Roy Cantu, 

Juan Salinas, and youth league president Raymond Mora. 

Prize money was $600. 

Immokalee Board Rep. Delores Jumper was “team man- 
ager” and occasional player for the sixth place “Andy’s Friends.” 
Captained by Robert Garza, the team included Adam Garza, 

Mike Garza, Ricky Alvarado, and Pedro Jacobo. Delores took 
the $500 prize money and promised to share it with the team. 

Seventh place and $400 went to “Da’Rookies.” The 
team captain was Mike Alvarado and members were David 
Billie, Dennis Gonzales, and Marciano Calderon. 

“Do You Smell What’s Cook’ in” ended the league in 
eighth place. Connie Williams led the team of Lonnie Billie, 
Johnny Boone, and Victor Billie. This team struggled throughout 
the season having to resort to the use of several subs for a com- 
plete roster each week. This team split $300. The subs were 
Spade, Lloyd, Carlos, and Pedro — “no last names please.” 

Bringing up the rear was last place “Dale’s.” Dale 
Grasshopper, Liaison to Council Rep. David Cypress, captained 
the only all female team. Team members were Linda Billie, 
Esther Buster, and league treasurer Libby Blake. Suzanne Davis 
subbed for the team. Ninth place paid $200. 

Payout night was held March 6 at the recreation center. 


Delores Jumper, Virginia Garcia, and Jean Martinez provided a 
free barbecue dinner. 

“I want to thank everyone for participating in the 
league. I think it went very well for our first try at this. We’ll 
probably take a couple weeks off and then start another league if 
everybody wants to,” stated George Grasshopper before handing 
out the prize monies. Grasshopper also thanked league president 
Maria Billie for “keeping everybody together and doing all the 
paperwork,” league treasurer Libby Blake for “handling all the 
money,” and Raymond Mora for “keeping the kids league run- 
ning smoothly.” 

Following the awards presentation, an 8 -ball tourna- 
ment was held for the men and women who played in the league. 
The men played double elimination, race to three matches. The 
women played double elimination, race to two matches. 

Winners and prizes were as follows: Men - 1st: George 
Grasshopper ($500), 2nd: David Billie ($400), 3rd: David 
Cypress ($300), 4th: Roy Garza ($200), 5th: Ralph Sanchez 
($100). Women - 1st: Virginia Billie ($400), 2nd: Maria Billie 
($300), 3rd: Linda Billie ($200), 4th: Connie Williams ($100). 


EIRA Profile: Laquita Jumper 


By Michael James 

BIG CYPRESS — It’s been a 
year now since Laquita Jumper became 
secretary of one of the fastest growing 
and most prestigious Indian rodeo groups 
in the nation — Region 13, the Eastern 
Indian Rodeo Association. 

Back then she was new at the job 
of association secretary. “Ask me in a 
year and we’ll talk about it then,” she 
said. 

Twelve months and dozens of 
events have come and gone since she first 
said ‘I do’ to the nomination. Now, 
halfway through her two-year commit- 
ment she says she has truly enjoyed the 
experience, has grown to love the job and 
thinks that rodeo people are some of the 
best in the world. 

You might think that keeping the 
130 member EIRA organized would be an 
overwhelming undertaking. For some 
folks it might be — especially as rodeo 
day approaches. Laquita, however, takes 
the job in stride. 

To understand how she does this 
so calmly you have to turn the clock back 
just a few years with the understanding 
that life in a family with four cowboys 
under one roof is like having your own 
personal rodeo every day. 

“I grew up in Oklahoma and 
Kansas and was never around rodeo, 
rodeo animals, or even sports in general,” 
she says. Then one day, as fate would 
have it, she met future husband Moses 
‘Big Shot’ Jumper at her sister’s college 
graduation. Today she looks back with 
affection at that chance meeting that has 
thus far resulted in 25 years of successful 
marriage, successful parenting, and con- 
tinued personal growth. 

“My first date with Big was a 


rodeo,” she smiled adding that she wasn’t 
overly impressed with the sport. After the 
rodeo however things began to snowball 
for her with near continuous attendance of 
many different sporting events. 

“I went to rodeos, softball games 
— just about every sport. He introduced 
me to a different world, which I knew 
nothing about. I haven’t regretted a 
minute of it,” she says. 

After two years of dating the 
couple married and it was time for 
Laquita to bid farewell to the familiarity 
of Oklahoma and Kansas. South Florida 
was quite a departure from what she had 
been accustomed to. 

“The first year was depressing,” 
she said. They lived in Hollywood at the 
time as they worked for four years build- 
ing their house themselves at Big Cypress. 
Laquita recalls the mosquitoes as being 
the single worst element about Big 
Cypress. She also said that from the outset 
she made it perfectly clear that she would 
not move to Big Cypress until all of the 
comforts of home were up and running as 
expected in their new dwelling place. The 
prophecy wasn’t to be however. 

“We moved to our house and 
there was no air conditioning, no heat, 
and no phone,” she says. It just so hap- 
pened that it was during a year of weather 
extremes. The hottest summer and the 
coldest winter she can recall. 

The comforts came quickly for 
the family and they set about the task of 
raising their three boys, Naha, Josh and 
Happy. All their sons began their rodeo 
careers at about the age of 7. With an avid 
cowboy for a father the boys quickly 
developed their skills and in no time they 
were trucking off to parts unknown to par- 
ticipate in rodeo events. 



Laquita Jumpr, EIRA secretary. 


“Having four cowboys in the 
house was interesting,” said Laquita. “It 
kept them out of trouble, but then there 
was also football, baseball, and basket- 
ball,” she said reflecting on some of the 
best years they had as a family. 

“Big coached and I was at all of 
the games,” she says, adding her most 
cherished memories are of when Josh and 
Naha graduated and when Happy, who is 
still in high school, became the state 
champion team roper in the Florida Junior 
Rodeo Association. 

Laquita worked outside the home 
for 18 years. She recently left her formal 
job for the opportunity to spend more 
time with Happy and his pursuits as his 
high school athletic career is coming to 
and end. She also devotes a tremendous 
amount of time to her job as EIRA secre- 
tary. Church, says Laquita, is also a very 
important part of family life. 



The Challengers won the men’s division with a stunning 53-39 victory in the finals. 



Andrew Green (1) of the Miami Dolphins 
watches as Angel Dominquez of the 
Seminole Recreation team hits. The exhibi- 
tion softball game, Feb. 4, ended with 
Recreation posting a 13-10 victory, leaving 
Recreation thinking it can beat the squad 
from Seminole Communications. 


March Basketball 
Tourney Results 

Men’s 

1 st Place — Miccosukee 
2ndPlace — Brighton Recreation 

Women’s 

1st Place — Lady Seminoles 
2nd Place — Brighton 


Bowling 

Tournament 

Reminder 

Reminder to all partici- 
pants in any of the events to be 
held May 25-29, 2000. All room 
reservations at Fort Lauderdale 
Airport Hilton must be made by 
May 1 , 2000 to guarantee dis- 
count rate and room availability. 


Kids Learn Golf From Pro 



Golf pro Shirlee Aylor shows young tigers the woods. 


By Libby Blake 

BIG CYPRESS — 

Big Cypress Recreation has 
contracted the services of 
professional golfer Shirlee 
Aylor to teach golf to chil- 
dren interested in learning 
the game. 

Aylor, who quali- 
fied for the Ladies 
Professional Golfers 
Association (LPGA) tour in 
1973, is currently the teach- 
ing professional at TBF 
Norris Golf Range in Cooper 
City, Fla. 

Lessons are held 
every Monday and 
Wednesday from 3:30 to 
6:30 p.m. behind the Gym. 

Any child 5 years and older 
can participate. 

“If you teach kids the right way 
from the beginning they are more likely to 
enjoy the game and stick with it,” stated 
Aylor. “And it’s much easier to teach 
them from the beginning before they learn 
bad habits.” 

Aylor said she is pleased with the 
response from the kids. The classes have 
been running between four to 16 children 


per lesson. Several parents have also 
taken advantage of having a golf pro 
available and participate along with the 
kids in improving their game. 

Lessons will continue until Aylor 
moves to the Hollywood Reservation and 
Gym for the summer youth golf program. 
Aylor has taught the program at 
Hollywood for four years and plans to 
continue “as long as the kids want me to.” 


EIRA Immokalee Results 



Clinton Holt wasn’t able to complete 8 second ride. 


IMMOKALEE 

— If you missed the 
rodeo in Immokalee on 
March 4, you missed 
another exciting one! 

Here are the results: 

Men’s Calf 
Roping — Howard 
Edmundson, 12.4 sec- 
onds, ten points; Naha 
Jumper, 17.4 seconds, 9 
points; Josh Jumper, 23.4 
seconds, 8 points. Bare 
Back Riding — Alex 
Johns, 49, 10 points. 

Steer Wrestling — 

Howard Edmundson, 5.2 
seconds, 10 points; 

Brandon Wright, 5.7 sec- 
onds, 9 points; Sidney 
Gore, 7.7 seconds, 8 
points; Josh Jumper, 8.2 
seconds, 7 points. 

Saddle Bronc Riding — Jay 
Louis, 53, 10 points; Robert Youngblood, 
51,9 points. Team Roping — Howard 
Edmundson and Brandon Wright, 6.2 sec- 
onds, 10 points; Marty Johns and Shawn 
John, 7.9 seconds, 9 points; Cicero 
Osceola and Jay Louis, 9.8 seconds, 8 
points; Marvin Bowers and Naha Jumper, 
14.1 seconds, 7 points. 

Women’s Barrel Racing — 

Tess Ducheneaux, 17.31, 10 points; Holly 
Johns, 17.49 seconds, 9 points; Jo Leigh 
Johns, 17.51 seconds, 8 points; Emma 
Johns, 17.85, 7 points. Women’s Break 
Away Roping — No qualified times. 

Bull Riding — No qualified 

times. 

Mutton Busting — Jamie Gonzales, 6.81 


seconds; Jonathan Robbins, 4.91; Tyler 
Tigertail, 3.93 seconds; Joseph John, 1.7 
seconds. Calf Riding — Nick Jumper, 

39; Dayne Johns, 37; Jasper Thomas, 33; 
Nathan Gopher, 13. 

Beginners Barrel Racing — 
April Billie, 19.5 seconds; Nauthkee 
Henry, 20 seconds; Momingstar Webster, 

21.7 seconds; Sheyanna Osceola, 22.1 
seconds. 

Junior Bulls — Clinton Holt, 63; Wilson 
Bowers, 62; Stephen Billie, 57. 

50 and Over Break Away 
Roping — Moses Jumper, 5.7 seconds; 
Tom Koenes, 13.5 seconds. 

Novice Barrel Racing — Ayze 
Henry, 18.1 seconds, Mackenzie Johns, 

18.8 seconds. 

All Around Cowboy — Howard 
Edmundson, 30 points. 







-V Trio is Kamalu JV 

Delray Beach. Florida 


JV Matthew Liebl JV 

Boca Raton, Florida 


JV Kara Lucas V 

Davie, Florida 



Training out of 
Round 1 Boxing Gym 


JV 


David Mercado 

Deerfield Beach. Florida 


Training out of 
Round 1 Boxing Gym 



> JV Action Jackson 


Boynton Beach, Florida 


Training out of 
U.S, 1 Fitness 



Training out of 
Round 1 Boxing Gym 


Training out of 
Round 1 Boxtna Gvm 




by Florida Goldcoast #205004 


Krts - Pembroke Pines 


pm 
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Sponsor 


Sponsor 


Broadway Trading, Inc. 

of Boca Raton 

561 - 989-4990 


Tickets Available at: 

Round 1 Boxing Gym * Boca Raton, Fforida * Attn: Tom Fiore 

561 - 362-8938 


Jim Davis Theater 901 N.W. 129th Ave. • Pembrook Pines 

954 - 438-6200 


American Mastercraft 
Steel Building 

800 - 679-1113 
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17 Finish Dale Carnegie Course 



Vivian Crooks (1) presents certificate to June Degnan 


By E. Bowers 

HOLLYWOOD — On Mar. 13, 
the first class of Dale Carnegie graduates 
received their diplomas. The unique cere- 
mony required the 17 graduates to 
describe how they used the lessons 
learned in the 12-week program. 

“You started a journey,” said 
instructor Shay Gomez, “and you weren’t 
quite sure what the journey was about. 

Now, you will tell what it was about.” 

The students started with a 
warm-up, pairing off and rehearsing their 
speeches on each other. Afterwards, each 
student recounted to the audience difficult 
situations in their professional or personal 
lives and how they employed Dale 
Carnegie techniques to find a solution or 
common ground. 

The speeches surprised some of 
those in the audience. “To see some of 
them say more than one line,” said Sandy 
Sellner of the President’s Office, “I am so 
grateful to see this happen to these peo- 
ple.” 

Special recognition was given to Oneva 
Baxley, who won the Breakthrough Award, Mary 
Jane Willie for Outstanding Performance, and Terry 
Sweat for Highest Award for Achievement. 

The Dale Carnegie class is offered to all 
Tribal members and employees. Highly recommend- 
ed by Chairman James Billie, who also is a graduate, 
the program focuses on communication skills, self- 
confidence, human relations, stress control, and lead- 
ership skills. 

“They not only learn how to communicate,” 
said Maureen Vass, Public & Governmental 


Relations Coordinator, “but to deal with everyday 
problems. 

“They learn that the golden opportunity you 
are seeking is within yourself.” 

The recent graduates are Sonia McKenzie, 
Diane Frank, June Degnan, Anthony Frank, Oneva 
Baxley, Lisa Allen, Terry Sweat, Helene Buster, 
Mary Jane Willie, Irma Platt, Jake Melendez, Else 
Willie, Alexandra Frank, Norma Williams, George 
Wilson Jr., Joletta John and Shirley MacLennan. 



Diana Sgroi with Maureen Frank after ceremony. 


Jean Fontana (1), Sonia McKenzie with award. 


Siudmak & Steinberg, MD, PA 


OBSTETRICS GYNECOLOGY INFERTILITY 


High Risk Pregnancy 
Nurse Midwifery Service 
Ultrasounds In Office 
Laser & Microsurgery 

r , . . . c Robert C. Suidmak M.D. 

Gynecological Surgery 

rrwin Stienberg M.D. 

Family planning Marla Claudia Zedan C.N.M. 



Infertility Counseling 
Treatment 


Serving Your Medical Needs Since 1967 
Evening Hour Available 
Most Insurance Accepted 


961-8303 

3801 Hollywood Blvd, Hollywoc 


On Hollywood Blvd. & Presidential 


431-7000 

1761 NW 123rd Ave , Pembroke Pi 


CirOileTaft St. 1 Blk E. Of Flamin 


Achieve Optimal Health Through Chiropractic Care 

We offer a Healthy Alternative to Drugs and Surgery by Treating the Underlying Cause 
of Your Problem 

You may have undetected Nerve Interference known as a Vertebral Subluxation Affecting 
Your Health at Every Level and Causing the Following Symptoms: 

HEADACHES NUMBNESS 

NECK PAIN/STIFFNESS JAW PROBLEMS 

MIDBACK PAIN/STIFFNESS DIZZINESS 
SCIATICA BLURRED VISION 

FATIGUE/TIREDNESS MENSTRUAL CRAMPS 

Our 10,000 Square Foot Facility Features State-of-the-Art Equipment and a Variety of Services: 


CHIROPRACTIC CARE 
MASSAGE 
AQUAMASSAGE 
NUTRITIONAL COUNSELING 
ALLERGY ELIMINATION 


EFFECTIVE MIGRAINE TREATEMENT 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 
HOMEOPATHIC REMEDIES 
FITNESS/PERSONAL TRAINING 
AUTO ACCIDENT CARE 


We accept a variety of Health Plans including the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
For your Free Consult ($250.00 value) Call us and ASK FOR DR. JOSEPH 
6411 Taft Street-Holly wood Florida 33024 Tel: (954) 981-719 
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Ahfachkee Students Visit Hollywood Tribal Building 



Ms. Teresa’s class. Ms. Whiteside’s class. Ms. Hager’s class. 



^fon&^Jou! 

5th - 6th Grade Class 
Ahfachkee School 
Field Trip: 3/9/00 


Dear Secretary \s Office Staff, 

Thank you for showing us your offices and your 
mouse. We like the mouse a lot. it was cool. We like the 
beads that you gave us, too. Thank you for them. We had fun 
in your office. Sincerely, 

5th - 6th Grades 




^oAl Ck , 

hrrte- Tiojer 

i\ffivJL Qulc? 

KcxlfeMrJi & iMyio 







HOLLYWOOD — Fifty 
Ahfachkee students grades 3 through 8 
came for the annual field trip to the Tribal 
Headquarters in Hollywood March 9th. 
The purpose of this trip was to learn about 
the different departments that make up the 
Seminole Tribe Inc. 

The students first attended a 
council meeting to learn about the Tribal 
government. After that, the group split up 
into classes and headed off to each depart- 
ment for a brief summary of what they do. 

In the Communciations 
Department graphic designers Vanessa 
Frank and Melissa Sherman demonstrated 
photo editing techniques by putting a 
teacher’s face on all of the students in that 
photo, which was a big hit with the kids. 

For lunch the students were treat- 
ed to McDonalds. Some kids said 
McDonalds — A treat for the Big Cypress 
Students — was the most exciting part of 
the field trip. 




FULL SERVICES CAR WASH 


BuSiflK4 

Ah El J1 Sfcfrt'tfc-. 


kwm£ QAHB.E 
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(954)581 -0416 
(954)581 -8411 
Fax:(954)316 - 5003 


Anhinga Indian 
Museum 


and Art 


Gallery 


5791 South State Road 7 (441) 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33314 


Joe Dan and Virginia Osceola 



= — ~ 


ITS 



Beautiful Bedrooms 

for Little Girls and Little boys 

(to grow with) 


We design your furniture with you, we build it for you; 

& we delicately handpaint each piece to match your colors and 
fabrics with uncompromising quality! 

(954) 967-9852 little pishers 
Showroom: 5844 Stirling Rd., Hwd.,FL 33021 
(1 blk of 441 in the Poinciana Plaza) 
www.littlepishers.msn 

Seminole Owned and Operated 



. . . It’s a way of life. 



how the west is worn. 


Davie 

6211 S.W. 45th 
Street 

(954) 587-9000 
plus locations in 
Coconut Creek, 
Hialeah and Ocala 





iw Offices of 

Guy J. Seligman, P.A. 

320 S. E. 9th Street 
Fort Lauderdale, FL. 33316 
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954 - 760-7600 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that 
should not be based solely upon advertisements before 
you decide, ask us to send you free written information 
about our qualifications and experience. 
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80 Animals Shown In Livestock Show 





By T. Benn 

BRIGHTON — Seminole 4- 
H club members showed and sold 14 
steers and 66 swine at the 14th Annual 
Livestock and Show Feb. 26, at the 
Brighton Seminole Reservation. 

Friday, weigh in day, Stanlo 
Johns and Kasey Johns manned the 
swine scale while Billie Tiger and 
Teresa Bowers checked in the steers. 
You could see the sadness in the scale 
masters when an animal didn’t make 
weight and had to be turned back and 
culled from the show. 

Steers had to weigh 900 
pounds and this year for the first time 
had to come from a Seminole Tribal 
cattle producer — either an individual 
or the Seminole Tribe of Florida Board 
cattle projects. Swine had to tip the 
scale at 1 80 pounds to make show 
weight to be judged. 

The new swine bam wasn’t 
quite ready for occupancy, but with the 
help of several volunteers it soon got 
that way. With the expert help of John 
Tommie and Skip Beardson the water- 
ing system started to flow. Welding the 
swine cages together was another crew 
lead by Archie Johns, Frank Thomas, 
Maxie Tommie, Louis Gopher, and 
Marvin Bowers. 


Adrian Baker and Showmanship award. 


The show ring set up by Billie 
Tiger, Teresa and Marvin Bowers. Mr. 
Jimbo Hawks of Okeechobee Feed donat- 
ed the panels for the show and sale ring. 
Debbie Johns decorated the buyer’s pic- 
ture area with help from her daughters 
Boogie and Scooter. 

When the show began Leoma 
Simmons and Cissy Thomas, took their 
place as show secretaries and Sabrina 
Tuttle became the show announcer. 
Norman Johns and Benny Hernandez 
worked the gates and kept the animals 
moving. 

The judges were two very capa- 
ble men — Henry Kemper of Osceola 


These hogs were used to help the 4-H participants learn about proper handling. 


County was asked to judge the steers 
while Kenneth Arnold judged the swine. 

Scotty “Cotton” Baxley had the 
coals right for cooking fires with steaks 
and ribs as the bill of fare while Debbie 
Johns attended to her task of preparing a 
Four- Star culinary delight for the annual 
buyers. Again to Ms. Johns and her crew 
a much deserved ‘Thank You.” 

With their bellies full the buyers 
made their way from the dinner tent to the 
sale ring. Ms. Polly Hayes was getting 
everything ready to start the sale. 
Auctioneer Brian Trimble of Okeechobee 
checked out the PA system. 

The ring men ready to take the 
bids were Stanlo Johns, Don Robertson 
and Larry Davis. Leoma, Cissy, and 
Sabrina were back to perform their duties. 
Kevin Osceola gave the Invocation. 
Trimble called the first animal into the 
ring, started his chant, the sale was on. 

Steer #17, a black steer that 
weighed 1 ,220 pounds won the Grand 
Champion Title as well as heavyweight 
steer. The steer was owned by Alyssa 
Willie of Brighton. The Reserve 
Champion was steer #18 owned and 
shown by Erin Willie. Her red steer 
weighed 1,190 pounds. This is the third 
year in a row that Willie girls have had 
either the Grand Champion or Reserve 
Champion Steer or both. 

All three of the Steer classes 
were won by black steers from the Texas 
black bulls being introduced to the 
Seminole Cattle Programs over the past 
few years. 

Light Weight steer #111 was 
owned and shown by Brighton’s Howard 


Jimmie. The Medium Weight class went 
to Holly “Scooter” Johns, #12. Holly 
resides on the Brighton Reservation. 

The swine judging ended with 
Katrina Bettelyoun’s hog being named 
Grand Champion, It weighed 250 pounds. 
Katrina is from the Big Cypress 
Reservation. 

Reserve Champion honors went 
to Sierra Simmons. Her animal weighed 
285 pounds and was hog #123. Sierra is 
from Tampa. 


Stanlo Johns ran the scales for 4H sale. 


Clinton Holt Riding High 


HOLLYWOOD — If it’s true 
what they say about first impressions, 
then Clinton Holt is going places. 

A real gentleman, he exhibits all 
the charisma and sportsmanship he will 
ever need to become a success in the 
rodeo world. Shy at first, Clinton felt right 
at home talking on the subjects of bull 
riding and bareback riding. 

He stated that even though the 
saddle bronc competition is not available 
to the FJRA members at this time, he 
would still like to try his hand at it some- 
day. In the meantime, he is building up 
his points in the other categories. 

Recently, Clinton traveled to 
Plant City with other members of the 
Hollywood Horse Club, of which he has 
been a member for a year and a half, to 
compete in a two-day competition. The 
night before, Clinton was in Brighton for 


the rodeo held there, where he placed sec- 
ond in the bullriding event. 

Although he did not do as well in 
Plant City, he kept up his enthusiasm and 
vowed to do better next time. He already 
has five silver buckles for previous wins, 
and knows that there are many more to 
come. 

Clinton is the son of Barbara 
Billie of Hollywood, and the late Dennis 
Holt. He attends Hallandale Adult 
Community Center, and gets the grades 
that keep him riding in competition. 

Clinton has the support of his 
mom and step-dad David. They travel to 
most of his competitions and are his 
biggest fans. 

Clinton has done well in the 
short time he has been involved as a 
member of the FJRA. He is on the road to 
a promising future in all of his endeavors. 


Wilson Bowers: Young 
Cowboy Takes No Bull 


BIG CYPRESS — Wilson 
Bowers, of the Big Cypress Reservation, 
is a young cowboy who has big plans for 
his future. 

At 14, he has already started to 
make a name for himself in the world of 
rodeo. Wilson has chosen the category 
of bullriding - only - and is doing a fine 
job. 

Wilson has been riding for nearly 
five years, and has won several buckles 
and his share of prize money. He comes 
from a family of rodeo cowboys and has 
had a lot of exposure to the sport. Wilson 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Bowers, 
and is the youngest of their brood. 

Wilson’s parents are very sup- 
portive of his rodeo activities and travel to 


the various events as often as possible to 
cheer him on. Wilson is a member of the 
FJRA, and participates in as many compe- 
titions as possible to build up points 
towards the finals in Okeechobee this 
April. 

He states he would really like to 
check out the National PRC A finals in 
Albuquerque this year if he can, and feels 
he could learn a lot by watching some of 
the pros ride for the really big money. 

Wilson attends Ahfachkee 
School in Big Cypress and is in the eighth 
grade. He does well in school, although 
he would rather be out riding a bull. He 
knows, however, that he is required to 
maintain his grades in order to participate 
in the FJRA, so he does his best. 


4-H Show Clinic Held 


By T. Benn 

BIG CYPRESS — Every year 
when the 4-H Show and Sale is nearing, 
Seminole 4-H Director Polly Hayes looks 
for volunteers to help with the exhibitors 
in showmanship and grooming. 

With the annual sale just around 
the corner, Brad Guidry gave a clinic on 
both showmanship and grooming for the 
Big Cypress 4-H Club members Feb. 17. 
Guidry, who has over 20 years of 4-H and 
Future Farmer’s of America show experi- 
ence, explained the techniques of setting 
an animal up to present to the judge. How 
to control the animal, and different ways 
to attract attention to the animal’s best 
characteristics. He showed the young 


exhibitors techniques so they don’t inter- 
fere with other animals while they are 
being judged. 

During the clinic, steers were 
unloaded from the stock trailers, haltered, 
then lead around the arena. The show was 
on and at times it was difficult to see just 
who was leading whom. Happy Jumper, 
Benny Hernandez, and Wilson Bowers 
took turns leading the steers. Eventually, 
the boys won out. 

A special thanks from the parents 
and 4-H members to Mr. Guidry for his 
time and efforts in helping our Seminole 
4-H Club members get ready for their 
14th Annual Seminole Show and Sale. 


Seminole Indian Youth Livestock Show And Sale 



YOUTH LIVESTOCK 
SH °W ft 
<*> 20L_ ; fc i f 



YOUTH LIVESTOCK 


SHOW, 


Erin Willie and Grand Champion Steer 1190 lbs. Katrine Bettelyoun, Grand Champion Swine 2501bs. 



YOUTH uvr 
SHOW V 


TOOK 



Holly Johns and First Place Steer 11601bs. 


Serena Johns and First Place Swine 2851bs. 



Alyssa Willie Grand Reserve Steer 12201bs. 



Howard Jimmie and First Place Steer 9901bs. 



Sierra Simmons and Grand Reserve Swine 2601bs. 



Lysandra Osceola and First Place Swine 2651bs. 



SHOW & . 

2000 



Curtis Motlow and Second Place Steer 10851bs. 


Nelson Osceola and First Place Swine 2601bs. 




youth lives vo ok 


SHOV, 


Rachel Billie and First Place Swine 2301bs. 


Justin Aldridge and Third Place Steer lllOlbs. 



Shadow Billie and First Place Swine 2251bs. 



Adrian Baker and Third Place Steer 12151bs. 



Clint Hutchenson and Third Place Steer 9751bs. 
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Karen Cypress and First Place Swine 2101bs. 


Lizina Bowers and Fourth Place Steer 11801bs. 


April Billie and Second Place Swine 2851bs. 



Samantha Jimmie and Fourth Place Steer 11201bs. 



YOUTH UVFSTOCI 

shoia 1 




Andrew Bowers and Second Place Swine 2701bs. 


Seth Randolph and Fourth Place Steer 9601bs. 


Joseph Richardson and Second Place Swine 2601bs. 



Jeffrey Hinebaugh and Fifth Place Steer 10551bs. 



Nathan Billie and Second Place Swine 2601bs. 


Wilson Bowers and Fifth Place Steer 9251bs. 


Zachery Billie and Second Place Swine 2501bs. 



YOUTH ! !V*rSTOGi 




Phylan Osceola and Second Place Swine 2451bs. 





Frank Marrero and Second Place Swine 2301bs. 


Jamie Henry and Second Place Swine 2201bs. 


Kimberly Alvarado and Second Place Swine 2101bs. 



Jack Turtle and Third Place Swine 2851bs. 





Joseph Santiago and Third Place Swine 2701bs. 


KlarissaOsceola and Third Place Swine 2601bs. 


Keyah Osceola and Third Place Swine 2601bs, 





Bonnie Billie and Third Place Swine 2501bs. 




Krystal Young and Third Place Swine 2401bs. 


Kayla Bowers and Third Place Swine 2301bs. 




Sawena Otero and Third Place Swine 2151bs. 


Joshua Garza and Third Place Swine 1851bs. 



Jessica Turtle and Fourth Place Swine 2551bs. 





Brandon Young and Fourth Place Swine 2651bs. 


Jodi Simone and Fourth Place Swine 2601bs. 


Maverick Osceola and Fourth Place Swine 2601bs. 





Alex Cypress and Fourth Place Swine 2401bs. 


Dylan Osceola and Fourth Place Swine 2301bs. 


Katherine Billie and Fourth Place Swine 2201bs. 
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Shaun Billie and Fourth Place Swine 1851bs. 





Kerwin Miller and Fifth Place Swine 3001bs. 





Alison Garza and Fifth Place Swine 2601bs. 


Donald Johns and Fifth Place Swine 2551bs. 


Mark Arriage and Fifth Place Swine 2351bs. 



Paige Osceola and Fifth Place Swine 2301bs. 




Lauren Bowers and Fifth Place Swine 2251bs. 


Ryan Osceola and Fifth Place Swine 2001bs. 




Kiefer Burt and Sixth Place Swine 2601bs. 


Stephen Billie and Sixth Place Swine 2501bs. 



Jackson Richardson and Sixth Place Swine 2851bs. 



Micco Billie and Sixth Place Swine 2451bs. 



Josie Davis and Sixth Place Swine 2651bs. 



Christy Motlow and Sixth Place Swine 2301bs. 





Megan Jones and Sixth Place Swine 2251bs. 


Karen Cypress and Sixth Place Swine 1901bs. 


Sonny Billie and Seventh Place Swine 3401bs. 



Bonnie Davis and Seventh Place Swine 2751bs. 





Homer Villareal and Seventh Place Swine 2501bs. 


Nick Jumper and Seventh Place Swine 2351bs. 


Miguel Mata and Seventh Place Swine 2151bs. 



Devin Doctor and Seventh Place Swine 2101bs. 




Mary Huff and Eighth Place Swine 3501bs. 


Crystal Garza and Eighth Place Swine 2551bs. 



YUUUi UVhSIQCK 



i w Jin Livtt> MJ(JK 


Janet Mata and Eighth Place Swine 2451bs. 


Patrick Osceola and Eighth Place Swine 2001bs. 




YULH H ! !VhS I OCK 



Teddy Osceola and Eighth Place Swine 2501bs, 


Gregory Jumper and Ninth Place Swine 1801bs. 


Allen Hernandez and Tenth Place Swine 2101bs. 



Cory Ward and Tenth Place Swine. 
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Poster Contest Winners Announced 



BIG CYPRESS — The students 
of Ahfachkee School (grades Pre-K-4 - 6) 
participated in a poster contest during the 
first two weeks of February as a project to 
celebrate Seminole Children’s Dental 
Health Month. The contest began on Feb. 1 
and ended Feb. 16. The posters were 
judged on Feb. 17. 

All students who created a poster 
will receive an Interplak Rotary Brush, 
compliments of the Dental Prevention 
Program. The winners of the contest have 
their entries displayed on the 
Seminole Children’s Dental Health 
Month Poster Calendar. 

The winners of this year’s 
contest are: 

Ariah Osceola & Regan 
Osceola - Kindergarten. 

Kaylee Jumper & 

Morningstar Webster - First 
Grade. 

Brannon Billie & Hali 

Garcia - Second Grade. 

James “Micco” Billie & 


Stephanie Hall - Third Grade. 

Dawna Cypress & Serena 
Green - Fourth Grade. 

Summer Billie & Sawena Otero 

- Fifth Grade. 

The Dental Prevention Program 
extends a big “Thank You” to all who par- 
ticipated. A special “Thanks” to Ahfachkee 
School Art Instructor, Mrs. Jennifer Price, 
and Health and Physical Education 
Instructor, Ms. Bernadette Schyoinch, for 
their assistance with the contest. 



EPA Announces Grant Funds 


Notice of Availability of Funds 
for Tribal Blood-Lead Screening and Lead 
Awareness which announces the availabil- 
ity of funds from the US Environmental 
Protection Agency for tribes to conduct 
blood-lead screening and lead education 
and awareness activities for federally rec- 
ognized tribes. 

The notice appears in the Federal 
Register, Volume 65, Number 36, on Feb. 
23, 2000 on pages 8967 to 8970. 

EPA will be awarding 25-50 
grants to tribes and tribal consortiums for 
amounts in the range of $30,000 to 
$50,000 each for projects that address the 
primary goal of the notice. These grants 
will be awarded entirely on the basis of 
EPA’s evaluation of proposals submitted 
in response to the notice. Each proposal 
will be judged on the following general 
criteria: 

Description of developing and 
implementing a blood-lead screening pro- 
gram; 


Description of any existing or 
new lead educational material to be used 
in the outreach program; 

Efforts to target hard-to-reach tribal com- 
munities to inform families about child- 
hood lead poisoning and screening; 

Experience of key personnel; and 
Soundness and credibility of projected 
budget and schedule. 

The application period will 
extend for a period of three months, end- 
ing on May 22, 2000. Additional copies of 
the Federal Register notice are available 
through the TSCA Hotline at 202 554- 
1404 or by visiting our web site at 
www. epa. go v/lead. 

For further information contact 
Joseph S. Carra, Deputy Director, Office 
of Pollution Prevention and Toxics 
(7401), Environmental Protection Agency, 
Ariel Rios Bldg., 1200 Pennsylvania Ave., 
NW, Washington, DC 20460; telephone 
numbers: 202-554-1404; e-mail address: 
TSCA-Hotline@epa.gov. 


Prepare F or Accidental Poisoning 
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MIAMI — Poisoning is one of 
the leading causes of child health emer- 
gencies in Florida. More than 90 percent 
of poisoning exposures are accidental, and 
many of these crises can be avoided by 
following a few simple guidelines. March 
is Poison Prevention Awareness Month 
and a good time to educate ourselves 
about how to keep our homes and chil- 
dren safe from toxins. 

A valuable first step is to post the 
Florida Poison Information Network 
(FPIN) toll-free number, 800-282-3171, 
near your phone. This 214-hour toll-free 
hotline is accessible by both voice and 
Text Telephone (TTY) and is staffed by 
specially trained nurses, pharmacists, 
physicians and toxicologists who have the 
latest poison assessment data at their fin- 
gertips. 

“As the slogan for the month 
warns, ‘Children Act Fast. . .So Do 
Poisons!’ so parents must be extra vigilant 
when household chemicals or medications 
are in use,” warns Melvyn Fletcher, M.D., 
vice-president and medical director for 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Florida’s 
South Geographic Business Unit. “If your 
cleaning regimen is interrupted by the 
doorbell or the telephone, don’t leave a 
child unattended near a potentially haz- 
ardous substance - even for a few 
moments. Be sure to take either the child 
or the substance with you.” 

If you suspect a child has swal- 
lowed a toxic substance, call your Poison 
Control Center, 9 1 1 , or your doctor - 
even if there seems to be no adverse 
effects such as vomiting, drowsiness, or 
burns around the mouth. Some products 
cause no immediate symptoms, but could 
cause problems later. If the substance 


ingested was a household product, follow 
the first aid instructions on the label 
before calling for medical assistance. 

“You may have heard that ipecas 
syrup should be given to poisoning vic- 
tims. While every household should have 
some on hand, it should not be adminis- 
tered unless you are directed to so by a 
doctor or other trained medical profes- 
sional,” advised Dr. Fletcher. “In the 
meantime, the patient should lie on his or 
her left side, to slow down the progress of 
stomach contents to the small intestine, 
where absorption is more rapid.” 

When you call for medical assis- 
tance, be prepared to provide the follow- 
ing information: child’s age, child’s 
weight, existing health problems, sub- 
stance involved and how it contacted the 
child (swallowed, inhaled, etc.), First aid 
already administered; If the child vomited 
and where you are and how long it will 
take you to get to a hospital. 

For more information on poison 
prevention, or to report a dangerous prod- 
uct or product-related injury, call the U.S. 
Consumer Product Safety Commission 
(CPSC)’s hotline at 800-638-2772 or 
CPSC’s teletypewriter at 800-638-8270. 
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"Health is one of our most precious gifts. . . so 
are our children. Their spiritual emotional and 
physical welfare is our responsibility.'' 

Joanne Shenandoah 

Native American Music Award Winner 


They also need medical care when they get sick. If 
you are working, your children may be able to sign up 
for your state's new health insurance program for liffie 
or nocosffoyou. 


Children of all ages need regular check-ups 


Your state's health insurance pays for 


\o 


r(Y\ty with to© 


• Well-baby care 

• Well-child care 

• Immunizations 

Your stafe may also pay for other medical services. 
Eligibility is based on income and family size, To find 
ouf more call 1 -877-KIDS-NOW. 


Insure Kids Now 


Don’t Wait. CallTollfree 1-877-543-7669 
or visit www.insurekidsnow.gov 
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Students Attend Close Up Program 




Seminole students watch action in Senate Indian Affairs Committee room. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — 

During the USET Impact Week held 
Jan. 29 - Feb. 5, 20 young Tribal 
members joined youth from 16 other 
Tribes to participate in the Close Up 
Washington program. 

The program, eligible to stu- 
dents in grades 10-12, provides an in- 
depth look at the political process 
with seminars, workshops, and 
Capitol Hill visits. 

Speakers during the program 
represented different Native 
American organizations and included: 

Victoria Wright, Staff 
Attorney for the National Congress 
of American Indians; Keith Harper, 

Senior Staff Attorney for the Native 
American Rights Fund; Theresa 
Rosier, Counsel, and Mike Jackson, 

Deputy Staff Director, for the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

On Feb. 3, the students were 
able to visit the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs hearing room, SR-485 
in the Russell Senate Office Building. 

“Remember that when you 
visit this city,” said Mike Jackson, from the Committee 


Students with Rep. Mark Foley (R-16th) on steps of the Capitol. 


minority staff, “this room is your room and this committee is 
your committee.” 

According to Jackson, it is the only committee 
in Congress where the majority and minority staffs share 
the same suite of offices. Speaking for the majority staff 
was Theresa Rosier, who works for Sen. Ben Nighthorse 
Campbell as a Counsel to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Rosier, a member of the Navajo Nation, is 
responsible for drafting legislation and overseeing feder- 
al programs regarding community and economic devel- 
opment for Native Americans. 

“I knew in fourth grade that I wanted to go to 
law school,” said Rosier. Her goal was to help out her 
grandparents who lived in the area that was targeted for 
the “Bennett Freeze,” which began in 1966. 

The region has no running water or paved 
roads. Although lifted temporarily, it largely remains in 
effect. 

Rosier stood as an example to the students of 
how personal motivation can lift one person up from 
Page, Ariz., to Washington, D.C. 

The students who attended the session were 
selected by their accomplishments in school. All had at 
least a 2.0 GPA, and were required to have good atten- 
dance and behavior records. The students who were 
selected are: 

Big Cypress — Alex Tommie, Findsey King, 
Adam Billie and Amy Coppedge. The chaperones were 
Patrick McElroy, Keno King and Betty King. 

Hollywood — Jessica Buster, Seth Billie, 
Michael Gentry, Brett Green, Ricardo Hernandez and 
Megan Yescas. The chaperones were June Degnan and 
Virginia Osceola. 

Brighton — Jeffrey Osceola, Holly Johns, John 
Gore, Kerri Coby, Fizina Bowers, Jill John and Patty 
Snow. The chaperones were Fouise Gopher, Joe John 
and John Huff. 

Immokalee — Elijah Marrero and Tabitha 
Marrero. Chaperones were Norita Yzaguirre, Ray 
Yzaguirre and Criselda Marrero. 


Ahfachkee Students Receive Awards 

By T. Benn 

BIG CYPRESS — Dr. Pat 
Gaffney was proud to see all the happy 
faces receiving awards for the second 
grading period Feb. 24. 



Award in hand, Stephanie Hall smiles. 


Every student in the Ahfachkee 
school system can earn an award, but 
the awards have to be earned A student 
who attends Ahfachkee who does these 
four basic things can win an award. Be 
here, be here on time, and listen to your 
teacher, try your best and the awards 
will come. 



Tribal Chairman 
James E. Billie greeted 
the students in native 
Seminole language and 
stated he wanted all the 
young people to not for- 
get their heritage or their 
native tongue. He told 
them to study hard, lis- 
ten, have the older stu- 
dents help the younger 
ones with their lessons, 
start the day with a good 
breakfast, get to school 
on time and use the time 
in school wisely. 

Chairman Billie 
also told the young audi- 
ence that school was not 
easy for him as a boy 
either. He told the stu- 
dents that he didn’t start 
reading well until he was 
in the fourth grade. 

Chairman Billie 
also took time to thank 
all the students for the 
beautiful cards and flowers he received 
from them after his alligator bite. He 
showed the concerned youngsters his 
hand so they could see for themselves 
how well it’s healing. 


Chairman Billie presented the Ahfachkee awards. 


Each class teacher and their 
aids helped hand out the awards to the 
deserving students praising them for 
their outstanding achievements, and 
telling them they wanted to see them 
again after the next grading period. 


Academic Awards F or Ahfachkee 2nd Quarter 



Bowers, Shena Reid. 

Perfect Attendance: Bradley Osceola, 
Klayton Sanders, Eric Sanders, Dion 
Sanders, Shena Reid, Victoria 
Hernandez, Findsey King, Matthew 
Billie. 

Perfect Punctuality: Tyler Cypress, 
Ricky Joe Alumbaugh, Jalen Cypress, 
Tylor Tigertail, Joey Simone, Daylyn 
Hall, Rubi-Anne Alexander, Dion 
Sanders, Katrina Bettelyoun, Jodi 
Simone, Benny Hernandez, Summer 
Billie, Sonny Billie, Allison Garza, 
Krystal Garza, Victoria Hernandez, 
Marvin Billie, Andrew Bowers. 


All E’s: Catlen Tommie, Akol Billie, 
Jonathan Robbins. 

All S’s: Klayton Sanders, Kahna 
Jumper, Kaylee Jumper, Dannee Billie. 
Academic Excellence: Clayton Hall, 


Chebon Gooden-Harden, Rubi-Anne 
Alexander, Hali Garcia. 

A Honor Roll: Klaressa Osceola, 
Wilson Bowers, Tabitha Reid, Findsey 
King. 

B Honor Roll: Stephanie 
Hall, Fauren Barcus, Cody 
Billie, Micco Billie, Dion 
Sanders, Kayla Bowers, 
Alex Cypress, Summer 
Billie, Katherine Billie, 
Benny Hernandez, Sawena 
Otero, Sonny Billie, 
Owachige Redmond, Chief 
Charlie Osceola, Andrew 


B-Honor Roll student Alex Cypress gets award. 


Micco Billie with B-Honor Roll award received from father James. 



Sonny Nevaquaya, back row, second from left, with participants and retreat instructors. 


Students Enjoy First Flute Retreat 


By T. Benn 

BIG CYPRESS — Sonny 
Nevaquaya, one of Native America’s most 
gifted flute players, gathered 12 interested 
students for the 1 st Annual Florida Flute 
Retreat at the Billie Swamp Safari Feb. 23 - 
27. 

The five-day event was hosted by 
Sonny and his Seminole wife Christine 
Nelson Nevaquaya. Students came from as 
far away as Canada and included Native 
Americans from the Apache, Cherokee, 
Mohawk and Caddo tribes. Several non- 
Indians voyaged as well to study with the 
internationally acclaimed recording artist. 

Seminole Moses “Big Shot” Jumper 
took part in the seminar as well. Moses had 
asked his mother, Dr. Betty Mae Jumper if 
the flute was a traditional Seminole instru- 
ment. She added that she remembered as a 
small girl that her Uncle Jimmy Tiger played 
a rough and crude flute in the evening. 

The flute had three holes and he also 
used it to call birds when he was hunting in 
the Glades around Indiantown. 

Fegends also say that the small flute 
was used to signal other Indian bands of the 
movement of Army soldiers or anyone who 
might trespass onto Indian lands. 


Each participant in the retreat made 
a flute under the instruction of Nevaquaya 
and his assistants Dock Green and Ms. Carol 
Grace. Each flute - as Nevaquaya said - has 
its own soul, as no two flutes will ever sound 
alike because of the wood and the skill of the 
flute maker. 

Nevaquaya stated that if two flutes 
were made, at the same time using the same 
wood and by the same maker that the flutes 
might be close in sound, but never identical. 

A new music writing and reading 
system created by R.Carlos Nakai for the 
Native American Flute was also used. This 
system uses a scale of 1 5 notes and l A notes 
and was taught under the guidance of 
Nevaquaya, Carol Grace and Nancy Absrod. 

“I wanted to have as much hands 
on, and one on one with each student that 
time allowed,” Nevaquaya said. “I wanted 
each student to walk away more enlightened 
in Native American Music than when they 
came, and I think we achieved that. It was 
very successful from my point of view.” 

Sonny and Christine also host the 
Florida Flute Circle that meets once a month. 
If anyone is interested, they can call (954) 
983-4372. 


Budget 

Continued from page 1 

Health Care: $2.6 Billion, an 
increase of $230 Million, for the Indian 
Health Service. 

Building and Repairing 
Infrastructure: $349 Million, an increase of 
$ 1 1 7 Million, to build roads and bridges in 
Indian Country; $49 Million, an increase of 
$46 million, for tribal Infrastructure Projects. 

Details of the initiative include: 

Providing for Educational 
Opportunities, School Construction and 
Repair — Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 
School Construction and Repair. The 
President proposes $300 million, more than 
double the FY 2000 enacted level of $133 
million, to replace and repair BIA-funded 
schools on reservations. This is the largest 
investment ever in a single year for BIA 
school construction and repair. 

Training and Recruiting Native 
American Teachers. The budget provides 
$ 1 0 million for the Education Department to 
continue the second year of the 
Administration’s initiative to begin training 
and recruiting 1 ,000 new teachers for areas 
with high concentrations of American Indian 
and Alaska Native students. 

New American Indian 
Administrator Corps. The budget proposes 
$5 million for a new Department of 
Education initiative, the American Indian 
Administrator Corps that will support the 
recruitment, training, and in-service profes- 
sional development of 500 American Indians 
and Alaska Natives to become effective 
school administrators in schools with high 
populations of Native American students. 

New School Renovation Loan and 
Grant Program. This new $1.3 billion initia- 
tive leverages nearly $7 billion of (approxi- 
mately 8,300) renovation projects in high- 
need school districts with little or no capacity 
to fund urgent repairs. Within this program, 
the President has allocated $50 million for 
grants to public schools with high concentra- 
tions of Native American students. 

Increased Funding for Tribal 
Colleges. The budget proposes a total of $77 
million, an increase of $25 million over 
FY2000, for support to tribal colleges 
through funding at the National Science 
Foundation, and the Departments of the 
Interior, Education, Agriculture, Housing and 
Urban Development, and Transportation. 

Empowering Communities, 
Expanding New Markets Initiatives. 

Addressing the Digital Divide. The 
Administration proposes this new initiative to 
encourage Native Americans to pursue as a 
course of study information technology and 
other science and technology fields as well as 
to increase the capacity of tribal colleges to 
offer courses in these areas. The budget pro- 
vides $10 million, to be administered by the 
National Science Foundation, for grants to 
tribal colleges for networking and access; 
course development; student assistance; and 
capacity building. 

Community Development 
Financial Institution (CDFI) Expansion. 
The Administration requested an increase 
over last year’s funding of the CDFI program 
to continue building a national network of 
community development banks. In order to 
increase access to capital in Indian Country, 
the budget proposes, for the first time, a $5 
million set-aside within the CDFI Fund to 
establish a training and technical assistance 
program focused on eliminating barriers to 
capital access. 

Business Assistance at the Small 
Business Administration. The budget pro- 
poses new funding to create Small Business 
Development Centers (SBDCs) in Indian 
Country to provide business and technical 


assistance to Native American entrepreneurs. 
These new tribal SBDCs will work in tandem 
with the seventeen existing Tribal Business 
Information Centers. A total of $4.5 million is 
provided for this initiative. 

Expanding Business LINC to 
Indian Country. For the first time, the budg- 
et proposes $1.25 million to expand the Vice 
President’s successful BusinessLINC pro- 
gram to Indian Country. BusinessLINC 
establishes mentor-protege relationships 
between large and small businesses. The 
goal of BusinessLINC is to encourage large 
firms to provide technical assistance, busi- 
ness advice, networking, investment, and 
joint venturing opportunities for locally 
owned smaller firms. 

Indian Housing. The budget pro- 
vides $650 million in block grants for the 
Indian Housing Block Grant program at the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, an increase of $30 million over 
FY 2000. Within BIA, $32 million, a dou- 
bling over the 2000 level, will be used to 
repair or replace dilapidated homes across 
Indian Country. 

Strengthening Tribal 
Environmental Programs. The President’s 
budget increases funding for the EPA’s 
General Assistance Program (GAP) by $10 
million for a total of $53 million. GAP grants 
fund tribal institutional capacity building for 
implementing environmental programs on 
Indian lands. GAP grants have increased 
from $8 million in 1993 to the FY2001 pro- 
posed level of $53 million. 

Promoting Public Safety. 

Improving Law Enforcement in 
Indian Country. The budget includes $439 
million, an increase of $103 million over FY 
2000, for the Departments of Justice and 
Interior for the third year of the President’s 
Indian Country Law Enforcement Initiative. 
This funding will increase the number of law 
enforcement officers on Indian lands, provide 
more equipment, expand detention facilities, 
enhance juvenile crime prevention, and 
improve the effectiveness of tribal courts. 

Providing Health Care. 

Indian Health Service. The 
President’s budget proposes $2.6 billion, an 
increase for the Indian Health Service (IHS) 
of $230 million or 10 percent over the FY 
2000 enacted level. This increase would 
enable IHS to continue expanding accessible 
and high-quality health care to its approxi- 
mately 1.5 million Native American service 
users. 

Helping to Build Infrastructure. 

Building Roads and Bridges in 
Indian Country. The President’s budget pro- 
poses to give the Indian Reservations Roads 
program at the Department of Transportation 
the full authorization amount of $275 million 
with an additional $74 million from a high- 
way receipts account for a total of $349 mil- 
lion, which is an increase of $117 million 
over the previous year. This will allow Tribes 
to address the estimated backlog of $4 billion 
in needs on these roads and bridges. Within 
the BIA, $32 million will be used to maintain 
BIA and tribal roads on reservations. 

Tribal Infrastructure Projects. The 
President and the Vice President propose $49 
million, an increase of $46 million over FY 
2000, for the Department of Commerce’s 
Economic Development Administration 
(EDA) to fund infrastructure, planning, and 
public works projects. 


Happy Easter! 

from the 
Seminole Tribune 
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Happy Birthday 


Jobs 


Birthday wishes are being sent 
to my grandchildren, Saige Osceola, who 
turned a year old on March 9th and 
Shelby “Doug” Story, who will be turn- 
ing two years old on March 15. 

Ms. Saige, always remember that 
Grandma loves you and if Mom and 
Amos try to get tough with you, you 
know whose house to go to. You are a 
true blessing and I am grateful that you 
are a part of my life. Chagups, always 
stay sweet and loveable, try not to be like 
your big brother, the famous CowChip! 
Love you and Happy Birthday. 

Mr. “Doug,” what can one say 
about you? You are a source of pure joy 
to me! You try to be tough with every- 
body, but Grandma knows that is only an 
act. You had a tough first year with your 
health the way it was, but the Lord will- 
ing, you and I have seen you reach your 
second birthday and for this I am eternal- 
ly grateful. “Doug,” stay true to yourself 
and never change! Love you and Happy 
Birthday. 

Hugs and kisses to both of you, 
Love Grandma Theresa. 

Birthday wishes are being sent 
to my grandchildren, Saige Osceola, who 
turned a year old on March 9th and 
Shelby “Doug” Story, who will be turn- 
ing two years old on March 15. 

Happy 2nd Birthday to our baby, 

Shelby “Chia” Story. Love, Mom and 
Dad. 

Chia, we wish you a Happy 
Birthday! Love your brothers, 
Christopher and Richie and your sister, 
Haley. P.S. We’ll try and talk mom into 
buying you all the Pokemon stuff that you 
want. 

Happy 24th Birthday Ernie 
Tiger on March 15th. From the 
Communications Department. 

Happy Birthday to Dwight Ike 
Jumper on March 18. 

Happy Birthday to Jerome 
Ray Jumper from Rosetta and Ike 
Jumper. 

Happy Birthday to Perry Joe 
Arkeketa from Rosetta Jumper. 

Happy late 2nd birthday to 
Drayton Kayne Billie on March 13th. 
Stay crazy and have fun! Love; Mona, 
Woody, Jaryaca & Kiylier 



To my baby, Saige Osceola: 

I can’t begin to describe how 
much joy you have brought to my life in 
the short time you have been with me. 
Everyday it’s like we learn more and 
more about each other and my love for 
you grows and grows with each passing 
day. We’ve made it through our rough 
times and now we take things day by day. 
Just remember that you are my sunshine 
always. Happy 1st Birthday, Big 
Chagups! 


Happy Birthday to our Daddy! 

We love you very much and have a blast 
on your birthday. Love, “Charlie’s Little 
Angels” Rhiannon, Ceejae, Deandra, 
Stephanie, and Ann. 

Happy Birthday to Charlie 
Tiger Jr. To my one and only love, you 
make it a night to remember. Love you 
always, your wife Ginger T. Tiger. 




To Chagups Osceola: 

Happy Birthday to a one of a kind 
girl.We love you always. From, Momma, 
Amos and Ahfatlee. 


New Born 



* 


To Doug (Shelby Story): 

Just wanted to wish you a Happy 
Birthday. Tell Momma to make it a 
good one! Take advantage of the Terrible 
Two’s! From, Aunt Elizabeth, Amos and 
your cousins Chagups and Ahfatlee. 




Happy Birthday to Police Chief 
Thomas Robert Hernan on March 16. 
From the staff at Seminole Department 
Law Enforcement. 


We want to wish our Daddy a big 56th 
Birthday on March 20, 2000. We love 
you Daddy. If anyone deserves a special 
day, it’s you Daddy. We love you, Micco 
and Kowako. 


New Arrival: Congratulations to the par- 
ents of Aaron Thasia Olejnik. Baby 
Aaron was bom on Jan. 14, 2000 at 7:14 
p.m. He weighed 8 lbs. 10 oz. The par- 
ents are Peter Olejnik and Crystal 
Jumper. 


Position: 

Staff Nutritionist 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Location: 

Health Dept. - Brighton 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

Feb. 2, 2000 

Salary: 

$25,000 - 35,000 annually 

Closing: 

Until Filled 


plus benefits 

Salary: 

$30, 000/yearly (negotiable) 
plus benefits 

Position: 

Direct Care Aides 
(5 needed in LaBelle) 

Position: 

Survey Party Chief 

Location: 

Health Department 

Location: 

Water Resource 


Big Cypress 


Management 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 


Big Cypress 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

Jan. 27, 00 

Salary: 

$10.00 - 15.00 per hour 

Closing: 

Until Filled 


full time 

Salary: 

$14.03 per hour 
plus benefits 

Position: 

Alternative High School 
Teacher in Math and 

Position: 

Staff Nutritionist 


Science 

Location: 

Health Department 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 


Brighton 


Big Cypress 

Opening: 

February 2, 2000 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$30, 000/Yearly 
(Negotiable) 

Salary: 

Based on salary schedule 


Plus Benefits 

Position: 

Assistant Cook (Brighton) 



Location: 

Preschool Program 

Position: 

Maintenance Worker 

Opening: 

February 9, 2000 

Location: 

Building and Grounds 

Closing: 

Until Filled 


Brighton 

Salary: 

$8.29 per hour plus benefits 

Opening: 

February 24, 2000 



Closing: 

Until Filled 

Position: 

Speech Lanquage Therapist 

Salary: 

$6.50 Per hour plus benefits 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 

Big Cypress 

Position: 

Operator Maintenance 

Opening: 

February 22, 2000 


Trainee 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Location: 

Utilities - Hollywood 

Salary: 

Based on Instructional 

Opening: 

February 23, 2000 


Salary Scale 

Closing: 

Until Filled 



Salary: 

$8.00 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Reading Specialist 



Location: 

Ahfachkee School 

Position: 

Cashier 


Big Cypress 

Location: 

Tribal Smoke Shop 

Opening: 

January 12, 2000 


Coconut Creek 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

February 23, 2000 

Salary: 

Instructional salary scale 

Closing: 

March 8, 2000 


plus benefits 

Salary: 

$5.52 per hour + benefits 

Position: 

Grove Maintenance/ 

Position: 

Tour Guide 


Operator 1 

Location: 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Location: 

Citrus Grove (Brighton) 

Opening: 

Feb. 15, 200 

Opening: 

January 11, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$7.00 per hour plus benefits 

Salary: 

$7.00 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Dental Assistant 

Position: 

Transporter 

Location: 

Health (Hollywood) 

Location: 

Health (Big Cypress) 

Opening: 

Feb. 11,2000 

Opening: 

January 11, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$10.00 per hour plus 
benefits 

Salary: 

$7.90 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Community Health 

Position: 

Teacher Aide II - 2 need/1 


Representative 


year olds & infants 

Location: 

Health (Brighton) 

Location: 

Eeducation Preschool 

Opening: 

Feb. 11,2000 


Hollywood 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

February 29, 2000 

Salary: 

$9.00 per hour plus benefits 

Closing: 

March 14, 2000 



Salary: 

$8.73 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Assistant Cook/Janitor 



Location: 

Nutrition (Hot Meals 

Position: 

Maintenance Supervisor 


Hollywood) 

Location: 

Buildings and Grounds 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 


Big Cypress 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

March 8, 2000 

Salary: 

$8.73 per hour plus benefits 

Closing: 

March 22, 2000 



Salary: 

$8.00 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Assistant Education 
Counselor 



Location: 

Education (Big Cypress) 

Position: 

Classroom Teacher 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 

Closing: 

Until Filled 


Big Cypress 

Salary: 

$7.18 per hour plus benefits 

Opening: 

November 22, 1999 



Closing: 

Until Filled 

Position: 

Certified Behavioral 

Salary: 

Negotiable (Instructional 


Analyst (LaBelle) 


Salary Schedule) 

Location: 

Health (Big Cypress) 




Notices 


C ongr atulations 


Penn State offers Education 
Doctoral Fellowships - Deadline for submit- 
ting applications is April 20 for Fall Semester 
2000 and Nov. 20 for Spring Semester 2001. 

To American Indian and Alaska Native stu- 
dents interested in doctoral level training in 
special education or educational administra- 
tion. To prepare American Indian/Alaska 
Natives to be leaders in special education by 
completing doctoral degree programs in either 
special education or educational administra- 
tion. Focus will be on special education, edu- 
cational administration, leadership, policy, and 
Indian education. Contact Dr. Gajar at 814- 
863-1626. 

National Trust for Historic 
Preservation - Preservation Week, May 14 - 
20, 2000. This year’s theme is “Taking 
America’s Past Into the Future.” For more 
information, visit web site at www.national- 
tmst.org. 

Zellwood Sweet Corn Festival - 

May 20-21- Join the more than 26,000 people 
who attend each year to consume more than 
200,000 ears of com. Family fun with contests, 
carnival rides, games, arts & crafts along with 
country artists. Call 407-886-0014 for informa- 
tion. 

Florida Film Festival - June 9-18. 
Many of the festival’s events are held at the 
Enzian Theater. Phone 407-629-1088. 

Homosassa River Raft Race - June 
5 - Great fun with homemade rafts providing 
the entertainment. Call Citms 95 Radio station 
at 352-795-9595. 

3rd Annual Agro-Ecology 
Conference - Eco-Tourism on Public & 
Private Lands in Florida - May 15- 18, 2000. 
To be held at the Marriott Hotel, Palm Beach 
Gardens. For information call 561-691-8554 or 
visit our web site: www.ces.fau.edu. 

National Conference on Race & 
Ethnicity in American Higher Education - 
June 1 through June 5, 2000 in Santa Fe, NM. 
405-325-2248 

The Annual Mid- Atlantic Gaming 
Congress - April 25-26, 2000 at the Atlantic 
City Convention Center, Atlantic City, NJ. For 
information call 212-468-1695. 

The 7th Annual: Tribal Secretaries 
Conference - April 24-27, 2000 at the MGM 


Grand Hotel in Las Vegas, NV. Call us at 800- 
992-4489 and mention code Cl 00s to register. 

14th Annual Arizona State 
University Spring Competition Pow Wow - 

April 21 -23, 2000. Info: Lee Williams at 
480-965-5224. 

ASU American Indian Culture 
Week - April 15-23 - Info: 480-965-8044. 

AAIP 29th Annual Meeting and 
National Health Conference - Aug. 3-8, 

2000. To be held at the Westin La Paloma 
Hotel, Tucson, AZ. Invitation extended to all 
Indian and non-Indian physicians, physician 
assistants, medical students, nurses, tribal lead- 
ers, Indian organizations and other individuals 
interested in Indian Health. Make your reser- 
vations by July 12, 2000. Call 520-742-6000 
or visit Westin’s web site at http://www.west- 
in.com. AAIP at 405-946-7072, 
htp://ww. aaip.com, email: aaip@ionet.net. 

Third Annual National Native 
American Youth Initiative (NNAYI) - June 
17-25, 2000 in Washington, DC. The goals 
of the NNAYI are to motivate Native 
American students to remain in the academic 
pipeline and to pursue a career in the health 
professions and/or biomedical research. For 
application download on the AAIP web site 
http://www.aaip.com/student/nnayi. For infor- 
mation contact Lancer Stpehens or Bryan 
Whish at 405-946-7072. 

Cross Cultural Medicine Workshop 
- April 27 - 30, 2000. Presented by 
Association of American Indian Physicians, 
will be held in Albuquerque, NM. Make reser- 
vations by April 15, 2000 at 800-228-9290. 
Workshop on cross cultural medicine designed 
to provide physicians, medical students, facul- 
ty, minority program staff and counselors, and 
other health care professionals with a greater 
understanding of Western and Traditional 
Medicine. 

Ending Violence Against Native 
Women Training Institute - April 3- 7, 2000 
at the Wyndham Albuquerque Hotel, 
Albuquerque, NM. Phone 505-843-7000. 

National Skills Enhancement - 
April 27-29, 2000 at the Radisson Inn Airport, 
Albuquerque, NM. Call J. Dalton Institute at 
800-706-0102 for more information. 


Thank You 


The Family of Alice Billieboy would 
like to take this opportunity to thank everyone 
for their kind thoughts and wishes on her pass- 
ing. We want to especially thank The 
Chairman’s office, The President’s office, our 
Hollywood Councilman Max B. Osceola, Jr., 
our Hollywood Board Representative Carl 
Baxley, The Secretary- Treasurer’s office and 
The Seminole Department of Law 
Enforcement. All of you made this transition 
that much easier for us. Your support and 
kindness will always be remembered. 

— The Family of Alice Billieboy. 



Student of the Month Shelli Mae Osceola. 

Congratulations to Ms. Shelli Mae 
Osceola, member of the Bear Clan. Shelli was 
chosen as Student of the Month for March. 
Shelli is in the second grade at Driftwood 
Elementary. Her teacher is Ms. Mauck. Shelli 
received a certificate for her endeavors and for 
her perfect attendance. 

We are all very proud of our little 
girl. Don’t give up; keep up with all that you 
go after. We’re there for you no matter how 
difficult it might seem at times. 

Love you always, Your Family! 



954/581-8411 
FREE ESTIMATES 
Joe Dan Osceola 


Convert your background 
into a Native Wonderland 

• CUSTOM MADE TIKIS 

• WOOD DECKING 

• PATIOS & BARS 

• NA TIVE A ME RICA N A RTIFA CTS 
CALL 954/581-8411 FOR 
FREE ESTIMATES 
Fax 954/316-5003 
Mobile 954/980-7104 

5791 S State Rd. 7 • Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33314 


This Space Is Reserved For You! 

Business Card Ad 
$45 

4.216” X 2.65” 

Call The Seminole Tribune 
(954) 967-3416 
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Mahsetki, it was held in a grass arena framed by a 
giant truckload of hay bales graciously donated by 
Seminole Brighton/Tampa Councilman Jack 
Smith Jr. 

Winners were awarded a total of $15,000 
in cash prizes at the end of the powwow on 
Sunday. They included Joyce McSwain (Golden 
Age Women); Wilson Roberts (Golden Age Men); 
Little Deer Big Mountain (Straight Men, Hoop 
Dance Champion); Judy Gibson (Buckskin 
Women); Katrina Big Mountain (Fancy Shawl); 
Lance Cully (Men’s Grass); Jennifer Jones (Jingle 
Dress); Michael Roberts (Men’s Fancy); Ruben 
Burgess (Men’s Traditional); Melissa Black 
(Women’s Traditional). 

Little Eagle, from Ada, Okla took the 
coveted drum championship. The Southern Boys, 
from Norman, Okla., were the host drum. Head 
Man was Michael Roberts, Head Lady was 
Rebecca Roberts and Arena Director was Ron 
Gibson. “This is one of the best powwows going 
on in this part of the country today,” said 
Mahsetki, who also handled the announcing 
duties. “Next year if we raise the prize money a 
little bit, we’ll have all the great competitors 
here.” 

For native balladeer Bill Miller, winner 
of five recent Nammys, “this was one of the best 
musical experiences I have ever had. This is a 
great crowd and an intimate setting that any musi- 
cian would love.” Miller performed twice on the 
main stage with his full band and twice at the 
Children’s Village, one time even jamming 
onstage with Ulali before cheering children and 
parents. Dozens of Bill Miller fans showed up just 2 
to see their hero, amazed there was no admission § 
charge. | 

“Ulali is what brought me here,” said one ^ 
fan who drove down from Gainesville. “You don’t o 
get any better native music than that.” The haunt- 
ing, melodic tribal vocal harmonies of Jennifer, 
Sonny and Pura Fe were definite crowd favorites. 

The three women also appeared inside Eckerd’s 
Dendy-McNair Auditorium before the screening of 
the film “Alcatraz Is Not An Island,” which featured 
their voices on the sound track. 

Apache funnyman Drew Lacapa was master 
of ceremonies, stage manager and “down time filler,” 
during the DNA shows, returning a few weeks later 
to emcee Chief Jim Billie’s 56th birthday party at 
Alligator Alley in Sunrise. “I really liked of Paul 
Buster’s band and Paula Bowers, too. Now there’s a 
hot number,” he said. “I noticed a lot of men in the 
audience when she was playing.” 

Country music is singer Paul Buster’s forte 
and he belted it out in a band that included both his 



flute player Sonny Nevaquaya made surprise appear- 
ances - and performed special songs — at a tribute to 
the late Noah Billie, held in the foyer of the St. 
Petersburg Museum of History. A packed house of 
family, friends and dignitaries heard stories of Noah’s 
life from emcee Joe Dan Osceola, Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
director Billy Cypress and brother Mark Billie. Dr. 
Pat Wickman and painter Guy LaBree discussed 
Noah’s art contributions and place in Seminole histo- 
ry. 

Tampa medicine man Bobby Henry offered 
the invocation. Eckerd professors Carolyn Johnston 
and Catherine Griggs and St. Petersburg Museum 
Director Sam Bond also spoke at the event, which 


of the credit for the large attendance at the village 
should go to the Pinellas County School Board, said 
Ms. Banana: “They included a flyer for the festival in 
the ‘pony’ which goes out to all the schoolteachers in 
Pinellas County.” Other benefactors included George 
Glasser, Bisque Itz, Boo Ehrsam and the Pinellas 
Park Arts Society which donated artifacts for the pop- 
ular kids archaeological dig. 

“One of the most remarkable parts of this 
whole event were the wonderful study guides we cre- 
ated for teachers concerning Seminole culture and 
this event,” remarked Tribal Education Officer Vivian 
Crooks. A committee of Eckerd and Seminole 
Education staffers, directed by Shana Smith, pro- 


Powwow Highway , and a blues harmonica player in 
his spare time. “This was one of the nicest groups of 
people we’ve ever had here at Ferg’s. We had no 
trouble at all,” said Ferguson. “I’d love to do this 
again next year.” 

The Seminoles’ Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
sponsored the Noah Billie exhibit at the St. 

Petersburg Museum of History (the paintings will 
remain on display until March 31), the Living 
Seminole Village and the appearance of Seminole 
storyteller Carol Cypress. Billie Swamp Safari pro- 
vided Ray Becerra’s Bird of Prey Show as well as the 
popular appearance of Swamp Owl and his horse. 
Tribal President Mitchell Cypress’ office sponsored 






PATIENCE: Young dancer awaits his turn in the Florida sun. 


son and daughter. Ms. Bowers, also a Seminole Tribal 
member, unveiled her new band, all native players 
from the Immokalee area, mixing new alternative 
songs with more traditional contemporary numbers 
with a real electric sound. 

Still unable to play guitar since an alligator 
chomped off his finger the month before, Chief 
Billie’s voice was in fine shape, as he transfixed the 
crowd with intimate glimpses into his life and the 
swampy world he knows so well. Backed up by 
Raiford Starke and the Shack Daddies band, the Chief 
performed many of his hit songs, including “Big 
Alligator,” “Old Ways,” and “Back To The Swamp.” 

Miller, Tree Cody and the famous native 


ended with a wonderful dance demon- 
| stration from the young Seminole 
jf grass-dancers (William Osceola, 
o Micco Billie, Casey McCall and 
« Kowoko Billie) to William Cypress’ 

| drum and singing. 

* “The vendors were real 

happy. This was a great show for 
them,” said Nancy Motlow, the former 
Seminole councilwoman who organ- 
ized the large marketplace, which con- 
nected the Main Stage, Powwow Arena and 
Children’s Village. She was assisted by Mary Big 
Horse and Chris Queen. “I didn’t have a single com- 
plaint. The people were there and they were really 
shopping.” 

Legendary Arcadia painter Guy LaBree dis- 
played his colorful Seminole inspired paintings next 
to the work of Lamont sculptors Brad Cooley and son 
Brad Cooley Jr. 

An estimated 2,000 children were enter- 
tained at the Children’s Village, which was coordinat- 
ed by national children’s artist Shana Banana, with 
the help of Eckerd’s Jim Annarelli and Margret 
Skafftodir and student assistant Jackie Weiss. Much 


Raiford Starke, Seminole youth, Swamp Safari’s Ray Becerra helpChief Billie sing “Big Alligator” in Childrens’ Village. 


duced/refmed several guides that were put onto the 
Tribal Internet by webmaster Teresa Robotham at 
www.seminoletribe.com/calendar/dna/studyguide/. 

“This was the start of an exciting ongoing 
project,” said Mrs. Crooks. “We plan to expand this 
site over time to provide all sorts of cultural-based 
study guides and lesson plans for teachers interested 
in the Seminoles.” 

This year’s DNA event was a true communi- 
ty effort, according to DNA coordinator Michelle 
Simoneau, who noted that the city of St. Petersburg 
advertised the event - free of charge - in city water 
bills and other city venues and assisted with traffic 
control. 

The Pinellas Volunteer Action Center (super- 
vised by Cynthia Fox and Stephanie Cullen) provided 
more than 200 volunteers who assisted with event 
production and were “the nuts and bolts” of the 
smooth-running festival, said DNA Producer Pete 
Gallagher: “Since this show is free to the public, we 
try hard to keep the costs down. I was surprised how 
hard working and dependable our community volun- 
teers were.” Gallagher also praised the 30 Eckerd 
College students who volunteered in various capaci- 
ties. Chairman Billie promised to reward volunteers 
and other DNA workers with a special 
party. 

Major sponsors included the 
Fun Stuff Party Store (Children’s 
Village), Weekly Planet, Tampa 
Tribune , Tampa Bay Newspapers, Inc. 
(all provided thousands of dollars in 
free advertising), the 
Holiday Inn Sunspree and 
Ameriprint. As always, 

Tribal friend Billy Moore 
of Tierre Verde provided 
fresh shrimp dinners for 
dancers and volunteers 
from his nearby gourmet 
Billy’s Stone Crab and 
Steak House restaurant. 

Domino’s Pizza did the 
same with dozens of pep- 
peroni and cheese pizzas. 

Mark Ferguson, 
owner of Ferg’s Sports 
Bar in downtown St. 

Petersburg, sponsored an 
American Indian Music 
night on Saturday 
evening. The event, hosted 
by Raiford Starke and 
band, attracted hundreds 
of American Indians in 
town for the event. Most 
of the performers jammed 
onstage, including Farmer, 
star of Smoke Signals , and 


the appearance of the nationally famous Seminole 
Veteran’s Color Guard. Miss Seminole Suraiya 
Youngblood and Junior Miss Seminole Mercedes 
Osceola were also in attendance. 

Many thousands more viewed the DNA 
event on the Tribal website (www.seminoletribe.com) 
as it transpired. Armed on site with a digital camera, 
Seminole Communications graphic designer Melissa 
Sherman worked with Tribal webmaster Teresa 
Robotham on an “interactive”presentation that includ- 
ed still photos and video. 

The DNA “Native Visions, Native Voices” 
Film Festival, one of only two such native events 
known to exist, went a full seven days, with nightly 
screenings and presentations from the top directors 
and film producers in Indian Country. Michael Smith, 
Director of the American Indian Film Institute, joined 
luminaries such as Annie Frazier Henry, James 
Fortier, the Smithsonian’s Elizabeth Weatherford, 
Lena Carr, Beverly Singer, Barb Cranmer and others 
in the critically acclaimed festival. Tribal 
Broadcasting (SBC) Director Danny Jumper present- 
ed his film on Susie Billie and other SBC-produced 
videos. 

Among the many contributors to the success 
of the film event, according to Film Festival Director 
Catherine Griggs of Eckerd, were The Beach Theatre, 
Eckerd College Organization of Students Academic 
Affairs Committee (Daphne MacFarlan, Director); 
Eckerd Program For Experienced Learners (PEL- 
A.C.E.), Eckerd Letters Collegium, NationsBank, 
Joshua Tree and Geoffrey’s Coffee. 


STORYTELLER: Carol Cypress tells tales of Seminole lore. 


SMILEY: Seminole Milani Doctor leaving the Children’s Village. 


Mohawk singer Bill Miller strains for high notes on the DNA Main Stage. 






Betty Mae Jumper and the Women of Achievement. See below. 



National pool tournament at Tampa Reservation, page 8. 



Smallwood Seminole Indian Day, photo layout, page 16. 
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University officials F. Mark Whitaker, (1) and Gary 
Meadows, (r) present Alumnus Award to Billy Cypress. 


Cypress Wins 
Distinguished 
Alumnus Award 


WINTER PARK — William ‘Billy’ Lawrence 
Cypress, executive director of the Seminole Tribe’s Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum was recently honored with the 
Distinguished Alumnus Award from Stetson University. 

Cypress was bom in the Florida Everglades in 
1943, lived most of his pre-teens youth in a Seminole vil- 
lage and did not speak English until he was five. 

He attended a reservation school in Dania and 
graduated from McArthur High School, where he was 
voted “Most Likely to Succeed.” Billy entered Stetson 
University in 1961. 

He won a full, four-year scholarship to SU. As 
an undergraduate, he excelled in athletics as a mnner, and 
also as an ROTC cadet leader. An English major, his 

See CYPRESS, page 2 



Premium cigars are avilable by the box, in 7 styles. 


Chief’s Cigars 
Available Online 

ESTELI, Nicaragua — The hottest new cigar 
line in “smokeland” can now be purchased online. The 
famed Chief Jim Billie cigar is now available through 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida’s Internet marketplace at 
the Tribe’s home page: www.seminoletribe.com. 

The special tobaccos in the Chief Jim Billie line 
are all grown near this northern Nicaragua town in the 
famous cigar region of Central America. Manufactured 
in Estelli, the cigars are imported to the United States by 
the Seminole Tribe under the direction of Tribal Foreign 
Affairs Director Calixto Garcia. 

“These are excellent cigars and we have them 
available in seven different styles,” said Garcia, who 
came up with the idea after noticing Seminole Chairman 
James Billie’s interest in smoking fine cigars. “We hope 
this will be a profitable enterprise for the Tribe.” 

The cigars will only be available by the box (50 
quantity). Styles and prices include: Cabinet reserve 
(Presidente) $100. JEB Churchill $80, Miccosukee 
Churchill $80, Corona $75, Londsdale $75, Robusto 
$80, and Princess $70. Prices include shipping and han- 
dling. 

The label was designed by Seminole Tribune 
graphic artist Melissa Sherman. Chief Jim Billie cigars 
are also available at Billie Swamp Safari. 



CAN YOU HELP? Beth Hight purchased this photo (circa 1940) in an antique store in Texas. It was part 
of a collection from journalist R.R. Doubleday who traveled the country on assignment. Beth and husband 
Frank recently moved to Florida, and sent us the photo seeking identities and information about this pic- 
ture. We were able to name -- (1-r) Charlie Billie, (unknown) Josie Billie, (unknown) Corey Osceola and 
Charlie Tiger. If you have more information about the photo, please call (954) 967-3416. 

What If They Brought A Gator To 
New York City . . . And Nobody Cared? 



By Libby Blake 

NEW YORK CITY — In 

a highly touted - and mostly ignored 
- promotion by Delta Airlines to 
launch its new Express service 
between Fort Lauderdale and John 
F. Kennedy (JFK) Airport here, 

Billie Swamp Safari and Florida 
Seminole Tourism supplied the 
“bait” to draw the public toward 
the new low-fare, daily, non-stop 
service: a nine-foot, 3 75 -pound 
alligator affectionately known as 
‘Big Al.’ 

The promotion, 

designed to attract national news 
coverage, originated from a con- 
cept with Francine Mason of the 
Greater Fort Lauderdale 
Convention and Visitors Bureau 
(CVB). Mason, along with Stacy 
Geagan, Delta spokesperson, 
believed the national media 
would be lured by having a live 
hal-pa-tah-chobee represent the 
Fort Lauderdale “connection.” 

And, hopefully, the 
Seminole Tribe - particularly 
Billie Swamp Safari - would get 
some publicity, too. 

The word went out all 
over a city where giant gators in 
the sewers is a famous urban leg- 


end. Unfortunately, the only media 
bothering to attend the JFK-gator 
event was the Seminole Tribune. 

Big Al was apparently not 
good bait. 

The planned gator demon- 


stration show was a bust, also. 

After Big Al’s 2 l A hour 
flight and overnight stay in a crate 
in the cargo holding area, handlers 
Thomas Storm Jr. and “Gator John” 

See GATOR, page 12 


HANDCUFFED: Billy L. Cypress, J.R. Storm, Gator John and Lee Tiger 
restrain gator so armed New York policeman can get in the photograph. 


DeHass Won’t Let Young Cowboys 



Grow Up To Be Babies 


By Colin Kenny 

HOLLYWOOD — David 
DeHass puts three-year-old grand- 
son Nicholas in the bucking chute 
on top of a 300-pound, two-year- 
old, homed bovine named “Baby 
Calf.” 

The chute gate opens and 
out comes Baby Calf with little Nick 
bouncing on top. Ten yards and 
three seconds later, the boy tumbles 
off the bucking Baby. Of course, 
Granddaddy DeHass had been run- 
ning along side the whole time, one 
hand on the little tyke to break his 
fall. Just like the big cowboys, 
Nicholas dusts himself off and is 
ready to get it on again. 

DeHass’ grandson is part of 
a group of kids, ages three through 


1 6, who show up almost every after- 
noon (5 p.m.) at the Bill Osceola 
Arena here, to leam and practice 
their rodeo skills in a program called 
the Hollywood Horse Club and 
Rodeo Team, sponsored by the 
Seminole Tribe’s Department of 
Recreation. 

“He has no fear,” DeHass, 

Horse Club Manager, says of his 
grandson, who, with the same 
stocky frame as his Grandpa, could 
easily pass for age five. “OF 
Nicholas got a third in sheeps, 

Saturday night.” (DeHass is refer- 
ring to his grandson’s finish at a 
Brighton Fun Day rodeo in a catego- 
ry known as “mutton busting,” 

David DeHass and Grandson 
See DEHASS, page 7 Nicholas. 


Honors For 
Betty Mae 

*Women Of Achievement 

By Vida Volkert 

CORAL GABLES — Seminole 
Communications Director Betty Mae Jumper 
was inducted into the Florida Women of 
Achievement photographic documentary 
during a reception held at the Omni 
Colonnade Hotel, March 28. 

Despite a recent illness which kept 
Betty Mae hospitalized for over a week, she 
made a triumphant appearance to the 
applause and admiration of a distinguished 
audience that gathered to celebrate the 
exhibit’s Ninth Annual Millennium 
Reception. 

“Betty Mae Jumper is a woman of 
determination and I am very proud to have 
her here,” said Scherley Busch, the pro- 
gram’s executive director and the exhibit’s 
photographer, after presenting Betty with a 
medal in recognition of her achievements. 

Betty Mae, dressed in her colorful 
regalia and displaying a positive attitude, 
said she was happy to have been able to 
make it to the reception, and she felt most 
humbled with the recognition. 

“It is an honor to be here,” said 
Betty Mae. “I was very sick, but made it. I 
enjoy being here tonight,” said Betty who 
was accompanied by her son Moses Jumper 
Jr., daughter-in-law Laquita Jumper, grand- 
son Chebon Gooden, secretary to the Tribal 
Chairman Pat Diamond and Patricia 
Wickman, Director of the Tribe’s 
Anthropology and Genealogy Department. 

Betty’s photographic portrait shone 
along with the portraits of 45 other remark- 
able women in the Florida Women of 
Achievement exhibit. All of the women have 
helped shape the legacy of the state of 
Florida. 

See BETTY, page 12 

*Nursing Conference 

By Jeanne Madrid 

TAMPA — Betty Mae Jumper, the 
first Tribal member to earn a nursing degree, 
was honored at the 10th Annual National 
Indian Nursing Education Conference, 

March 16-18, before 130 participants from 
40 different tribes. USF American History 
professor and author Patrick Riordan spoke 
on behalf of Betty, who was unable to attend 
due to health reasons. 

Connie Whidden, Medical Director 
and member of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, attended the Conference, which was 
co-sponsored by the University of South 
Florida College of Nursing Center for Native 
American Nursing Studies and the Indian 
Health Service’s (HIS) Nursing Division. 
Connie is on the advisory board for the 
Center for Native American Nursing Studies. 

The participants were nursing stu- 
dents, faculty, researchers, and employees of 
Indian Health Services who came to focus 
on health topics pertaining to Native 
Americans. Dr. Joan Gregory, Project 
Director and Associate Professor of the 
Native American Nursing Studies program at 
USF, was instrumental in developing the 
conference. 

Several of the colleges with nursing 
and health related professional programs 
which have scholarship funding from Indian 
Health Services for American Indians and 
Alaskan Natives of federally recognized 
tribes were on display throughout the confer- 
ence. Rose Jerue a member of the Deg I’tan 
Athabascan Tribe of Alaska was present rep- 
resenting IHS. 

According to Patricia Lee-McCoy, 
Director of the Division of Health Profession 
Support with Indian Health Services, the 
USF College of Nursing currently has a 5 
year grant to recruit and support American 
Indian and Alaskan Native students with 
preference given to federally recognized 
tribes to successfully complete the nursing 
program in which they choose. 

The programs USF offers are all 
complementary in extension to the other 
nursing schools where IHS awards scholar- 
ships. Anyone interested in more information 
about the nursing programs funded by IHS 
can call either Martina Callahan or Sandra 
Dodge at (301)443-1840. 
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Nixon’s Message Lives On 


*Ben Nighthorse Campbell 

In July 1970, President Richard M. Nixon delivered his 
now-famous “Special Message to the Congress on Indian 
Affairs” that revolutionized how our nation deals with Native 
governments and Native people from Florida to Alaska, from 
Maine to Hawaii. 

With centuries of ill-conceived and misdirected federal 
policies and practices behind us, I am happy to say that the 
Nixon Indian policy continues as the bedrock of America’s 
promise to Native Americans. 

In his Message to Congress, the President made the 
case for a more enlightened federal Indian policy. Citing histori- 
cal injustices as well as the practical failure of all previous feder- 
al policies regarding Indian Nations, President Nixon called for 
the rejection of both the “termination” policy of the 1950s and 
the “excessive dependence” on the federal government by Indian 
tribes and people fostered by federal paternalism. 

Nixon observed that “the first Americans — the Indians 
— are the most deprived and most isolated group in our nation. 
On virtually every scale of measurement — employment, 
income, education, health — the condition of the Indian people 
rank at the bottom.” 

Thirty years later, Indians continue to suffer high rates 
of unemployment, are mired in poverty, and still rank at or near 
the bottom of nearly every social and economic indicator in the 
nation. 

Nonetheless, there is cause for hope that the conditions 
of Native Americans are improving, however slowly. 

The twin pillars of the policy change initiated in 1970 
are political self determination and economic self reliance. 
Without doubt, the most enduring legacy of the 1970 Message is 
the Indian self determination policy best embodied in the Indian 
Self Determination and Education Assistance Act of 1975, 
amended several times since then. 

This Act (S. Res 277 - see below), which has consis- 
tently been supported, promoted, and expanded with bipartisan 
support, authorizes Indian tribes to assume responsibility for and 
administer programs and services formerly provided by the fed- 
eral government. 

As of 1999, nearly 48 percent of all Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA) and 50 percent of all Indian Health Service (IHS) 
programs and services have been assumed by tribes under the 
Indian Self Determination Act. 


With this transfer of resources and decision making 
authority, tribal governments have succeeded in improving the 
quality of services to their citizens, have developed more sophis- 
ticated tribal governing structures and practices, have improved 
their ability to govern, and have strengthened their economies. 

Self determination contracting and compacting have 
improved the efficiency of federal programs and services and at 
the same time have devolved control over these resources from 
Washington, D.C., to the local, tribal governments which are 
much more in tune with the needs of their own people. 

As steps are taken to provide tribes the tools they need 
to develop vigorous economies and generate tribal revenues, our 
policy in Congress and across the federal government should be 
to encourage and assist tribes to expand self determination and 
self governance into other agencies and programs, and in the 
process help Native people to achieve real and measurable suc- 
cess in improving their standard of living. 

The challenge of the Nixon Message was not only to 
the federal government but to the tribes themselves: that by 
building strong tribal governments and more robust economies, 
real independence and true self determination can be achieved. 
Our experience has shown that any cooperative efforts between 
the United States and the tribes must include a solemn assurance 
that the special relationship will endure and will not be terminat- 
ed by the fits and starts of periodic economic success enjoyed by 
some Indian tribes. 

President Nixon wisely realized that the mere threat of 
termination results in a tendency toward an unhealthy depend- 
ence on the federal government which has plagued Native peo- 
ple for decades. As President Nixon himself knew, Native people 
are not hapless bystanders in this process. His Message recog- 
nized that the story of the Indian in America is one of 
“endurance, survival, of adaptation and creativity in the face of 
overwhelming obstacles.” 

This persistence and tenacity by Native people have 
been the foundation in forging a more enlightened Indian policy 
and with the assistance of the United States will, I am confident, 
result in true self determination for Native people in the United 
States. 

— Ben Nighthorse Campbell (Northern Cheyenne) is a United 
States Senator from Colorado. 


Senate Resolution 277 


Whereas, the United States of America and the sovereign 
Indian Tribes contained within its boundaries have had a long and 
mutually beneficial relationship since the beginning of the 
Republic; 

Whereas the United States has recognized this special 
legal and political relationship and its trust responsibility to the 
Indian Tribes as reflected in the Federal Constitution, treaties, 
numerous court decisions, federal statutes, executive orders, and 
course of dealing; 

Whereas Federal policy toward the Indian Tribes has 
vacillated through history and often failed to uphold the govem- 
ment-to-govemment relationship that has endured for more than 
200 years; 

Whereas these Federal policies included the wholesale 
removal of Indian tribes and their members from their aboriginal 
homelands, attempts to assimilate Indian people into the general 
culture, as well as the termination of the legal and political rela- 
tionship between the United States and the Indian Tribes; 

Whereas President Richard M. Nixon, in his 'Special 
Message to Congress on Indian Affairs’ on July 8, 1970, recog- 
nized that the Indian Tribes constitute a distinct and valuable seg- 
ment of the American federalist system, whose members have 
made significant contributions to the United States and to 
American culture; 

Whereas President Nixon determined that Indian Tribes, 
as local governments, are best able to discern the needs of their 


people and are best situated to determine the direction of their 
political and economic futures; 

Whereas in his 'Special Message’ President Nixon rec- 
ognized that the policies of legal and political termination on the 
one hand, and paternalism and excessive dependence on the other, 
devastated the political, economic, and social aspects of life in 
Indian America, and had to be radically altered; 

Whereas in his 'Special Message’ President Nixon set 
forth the foundation for a new, more enlightened Federal Indian 
policy grounded in economic self reliance and political self deter- 
mination; 

Whereas this Indian self determination policy has 
endured as the most successful policy of the United States in deal- 
ing with the Indian Tribes because it rejects the failed policies of 
termination and paternalism and declared that 'the integrity and 
right to continued existence of all Indian Tribal and Alaska native 
governments, recognizing that cultural pluralism is a source of 
national strength. ’ 

Now Therefore be it Resolved, That the Senate of the 
United States recognizes the unique role of the Indian Tribes and 
their members in the United States, and commemorates the vision 
and leadership of President Nixon, and every succeeding 
President, in fostering the policy of Indian Self-Determination. 

— Submitted to the United States Senate, March 23, 2000, by 
Sen. Ben Nighthorse Campbell (R-Colo), Sen. John McCain (R- 
Ariz) and Sen. Tim Johnson (D-SD). 



Chief Billie: 

I am very interested in continu- 
ing my practice of participating in sweat 
lodges and firewalks. I have been unable 
to link up with anyone for those locally 
and my friend would like to do his first 
firewalk soon. 

Will you be hosting one some- 
time soon? If not, could you direct me to 
where there will be one in the Tri-county 
area? Thank you for your assistance. 

Catherine Migliano 
majikcecil@aol.com 

Anyone out there have any sweat lodge 
or firewalk information for Catherine? 

Chief Billie: 

This (www.seminoletribe.com) is 
such a cool page, I just wish I could copy 
and get a picture of the girls at the top of 
the page and not just the boys. 

Catherine Jones 
Eden, NY 
Cath607@aol.com 

Our webmaster has already e-mailed you 
the requested photo. 

Chief Billie: 

Thanks for this beautifully done 
and informative site. I was bom and 
raised in Florida with Cherokee ancestry. 


e-mail 

tribune@semtribe.com 

Nice to connect with a piece of my histo- 
ry about which I know little. 

Ouida Crozier 
Minneapolis, MN 
pocketbgl@aol.com 

Hello Chief Billie: 

I just wanted to say how much 
your website and the Seminole Tribe’s 
website have helped me out. I am con- 
structing a 20-page, 40-minute presenta- 
tion on the Seminoles for my Native 
American Cultural Anthropology Cluster. 

The information provided on 
these sites has been both interesting and 
informative. I hope to continue learning 
about the Seminoles and other Native 
American tribes long after my project is 
finished. Thank you again and if you have 
any other information, I would love to 
hear from you. Have a great day. 

Lisa Raidel 

New Wilmington, PA 

raidellm@westminster.edu 

Chief Billie: 

I would like to find out how I 
can join the Tribe since I am 1/4 
Seminole. I’d like information on how the 
Tribe works things such as language, cus- 
toms, and clothes they wear and what 
homes they live in. 

Crystal Hollenback 
Merritt Island, FL 


mimmp@castlegate.net 

For information on “joining” the 
Seminole Tribe, please consult 
http://www. seminoletribe. com/history/faq 
s.shtml#G2. 

Chief Billie: 

This summer we go on vacation 
to Florida and we hope to visit some 
Seminole Indian Reservations to learn 
something about the Indian way of life 
and culture. So I found some information 
on your website. Friendly greetings. 

Geert and Carina 
Belgium Europe 
www.ping.be geert-carina 

Lucky Evanicki of Billie Swamp Safari 
replies: 

Thank you for the kind mes- 
sage! We look forward to your visit to the 
Big Cypress Seminole Reservation - and 
Billie Swamp Safari and the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum on this reservation. They 
are both outlined on the Seminole 
Tribe’s website and I hope you have had 
a chance to review them. Have a safe 
journey and we’ll leave a fire burning 
for you in the cook chickee! 

Chief Billie: 

I had this fellow tell me that he 
See Email, page 3 
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Waag-nug-nosh-et Hollywood ken yah lahgim. (Bull going home to Hollywood). 


Remembering Our Living Legends 


H ow many of you have ever met 
Susie Jim Billie? How about 
Buffalo Jim, Little Fewell or 
Charlie Cypress? 

For those of you who answer no, 
I can honestly say that’s a shame. I feel 
honored that I have met and spoken to 
these and other of our Seminole legends. 

Although it may be too late for 
some of the younger generation, all is not 
lost. We still have elders in our midst who 
hold the key to our future assurance and 
preservation of our valu- 
able culture, language, 
medicine and legends we 
hold so dear. They are a 
treasure trove of informa- 
tion of our past - which 
will inevitably affect our 
future generations. 

Although much 
is being done to preserve our language 
and culture, a lot has been lost due to sim- 
ple lack of caring by the younger genera- 
tions. Maybe they think these elders will 
live forever, or what they have to say is 
not important. At a young age you never 
grasp the thought of your loved ones leav- 
ing until they’re gone. 

I know that never entered my 
mind till it came to be. And then I was 
very grateful to have had such wise and 
loving people caring for me. I was glad to 
help record the history they had to tell. 

With all the newest innovations, 
games and technology out there for the 
young people these days, the last thing on 
their minds is visiting with our elderly. 
Some of these kids even seem to fear 
them. They don’t speak their own lan- 
guage and can’t communicate. They have 
better things to do and feel that those 
things are more important. 

Our elder tribal members would 
like nothing more than a visit from the 
children or teens - even if they only 
stopped by for a short time. They under- 
stand more than one would think, and 
have much to share. Many are actually 
lonely and would enjoy the company. 

I often wish that I had recorded 
conversations with some of our elders 
who have passed on. Even though I was 
given valuable lessons and information, I 
can only store it in my mind, and as time 
goes on, will I remember everything I was 
taught, or will some of their words even- 
tually fade from my mind? I have found it 
essential to teach my children all I can of 
what I have received from our elders. 

Betty Mae Jumper is one of our 
elders who has made it her mission to pre- 
serve the culture and old Seminole leg- 
ends through her videos such as Corn 
Lady and other documentaries. She is 


highly respected in the anglo world and 
even bestowed with an honorary “doctor- 
ate” degree by Florida State University. 

She is one of our most valuable 
assets and is responsible for much of the 
growth of the Seminole Tribe. Yet, there 
are many people who don’t ever take the 
time to stop by to visit with her. She has 
so much to share with our younger gener- 
ation and is still available to us to pass on 
the past history of our people. There are 
others also, but they too, are passed by for 
a day at the 
movies or a con- 
cert. 

If not for our 
Council and 
Board representa- 
tives, our elderly 
would be forgot- 
ten by most of our 
young people and left to sit at home lone- 
ly and neglected. Our representatives have 
provided trips, outings and exciting vaca- 
tions for our elderly and have encouraged 
the younger members to take advantage of 
the information these golden pioneers are 
so eager to share with us. 

Much concern is voiced about 
child abuse and neglect, yet not much is 
ever said about the neglect of our elderly. 
They have been abused and exploited as 
much - if not more so - than even the 
children. Rather than receiving the respect 
and honor they deserve, they are often 
taken advantage of. 

We need to think about a time 
when these elders were young and vibrant 
as we are; they lived full lives, married, 
had children, cared for them and their par- 
ents and taught their young all they need- 
ed to know to survive in a world of preju- 
dice, hate, and extreme poverty. 

They traveled in their dugouts 
from camp to camp and visited the medi- 
cine man when they were sick. We can’t 
even find the time to stop and visit with 
them in spite of financial abilities, new 
vehicles, advanced telephone technologies 
and all of the modem day miracles avail- 
able to us. 

We need to remember that some 
day we too will grow old. Do we want to 
receive the kind of treatment from our 
own grandchildren that todays’ young 
people give our elders? I think not. 

We need to teach our children 
the importance of respecting our elderly 
and taking advantage of the gift of knowl- 
edge that is right around the comer and 
available to us all. If not, what kind of 
history will be there to pass on to future 
generations? 

— Virginia Mitchell is Editor of the 
Seminole Tribune. 



Editor’s 

■ Thoughts 

By Virginia Mitchell 


Cypress 

Continued from page 1 

leadership abilities were recognized as a 
Stetson student when he was tapped for 
membership in the Omicron Delta Kappa 
leadership fraternity and the Scabbard and 
Blade ROTC leadership society. Billy also 
became the first Florida Seminole Indian 
in history to graduate from college and to 
receive a commission as a U.S. Army 
Officer. 

Following his undergraduate 
degree, Billy served two years of active 
duty in the U.S. Army and earned a mas- 
ter’s degree at Arizona State University. 
He then became an education specialist 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

During his 1 8-year career with 
the BIA, he spent five years in 
Washington, D.C., as an education spe- 


cialist with the Bureau. 

Billy and his family are now 
back in their beloved Florida, where Billy 
is currently serving as the chief adminis- 
trator for the Seminole Tribal Museum 
Authority. The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum is 
a shining example of William L. Cypress’ 
ability to lead and to serve, and he is a 
great source of pride for the Seminole 
people and for Stetson University. 


Correction 

In the March 3 issue Mary T. 
Bowers was incorrectly named as third 
place finisher in the Women’s Age 50 - 
59 Senior Bowling Tournament. 

Mabel Osceola finished third 
with a score of 549. Congratulations to 
Mabel. 
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Reflections By Patsy West 


Controversial “Chief’ 
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The Seminole Tribune receives many ques- 
tions via e-mail. Some are answered directly via e- 
mail reply. Some are answered on our editorial 
pages. Others are sent to experts for replies. When 
we sent this e-mail to author Patsy West , she was 
inspired to provide the answer in her column: 

Editor: 

Many years ago my grandfather had contact 
with an individual who identified himself as Tony 
Tommie. This person told my grandfather he was a 
Seminole chief who lived in the Miami area. 

I think this contact took place in the 30s or 
40s and the Chief was approximately 21 at the time. 
Was this person a real chief, is he still alive and can 
you send me any other biographical information you 
might have? 

Don Budnik 
Brooklyn, NY 
Dbud942 1 97@aol.com 


T c 

: 


lony M. B. Tommie (Panther Clan), Hath-wa- 
ha-chee , was a son of Annie Jumper Tommie 
and Doctor Tommie. He was born on Big City 
Island in the Pine Island complex of islands in the 
Everglades west of New River in 1895. 

Big City Island was one of the three islands 
in the Pine Island complex, the site of old Seminole 
settlements prior to the Second Seminole War. In the 
late 1 9th century the Pine Island Complex had 
become a refuge for displaced Seminoles. 



Young Tony Tommie ignored elders and attended school, 


By 1900 it had become so overpopulated, 
that it had to be abandoned. In 1906, the islands 
became landlocked by the North and South New 
River Drainage Canals, which permanently cut off the 
Seminoles’ access to the site by canoe. 

Tony Tommie grew up in his grandmother, 
Mammy Jumper’s camps on New River and then on 
the North Fork of New River. He interacted in local 
activities and was well known to early townspeople. 

With other young men in his mother’s camp, 
he learned to play baseball, in fact, a diamond was 
laid out near the camp on the North Fork of New 
River at Broward Boulevard. While a game between 
the Seminoles and Ransom School for Boys in 
Coconut Grove appears to have been called off, it is 
possible that the Seminoles played against local 
teams. 

Unlike the majority of Seminoles, Tony 
wanted to attend school. Book education was still for- 
bidden by the elders, most of whom lived in the Big 


Cypress. It was these individuals who 
were the powerful leaders, powerful 
politically and powerful in medicine. 

During this time the 
Seminoles had no “chiefs,” but if they 
had, they would have come out of this 
group of men. Seminole Agent, 

Fucien A. Spencer said he talked with 
these elders and secured permission 
for Tony to attend school. 

From all accounts, it does not 
seem that Spencer had the clout to 
make an impression on the Seminole 
elders who were very reticent and 
strongly opinionated (also Spencer 
was known to stretch the truth for his 
own edification). It seems highly 
unlikely that the elders would have 
agreed to Tommie’s book education as 
they continued to frown on such edu- 
cation until decades later. 

However, in 1914 and at the 
age of 1 9, a former schoolteacher and 
longtime friend of the Seminoles, Mrs. 

Frank Stranahan, aided Tony in his 
educational endeavors. Tony Tommie 
was enrolled and attended Fort 
Fauderdale Common School in 1914- 
lb. 

He boarded with a family near the school, 
then later rode his bicycle to and from his Mother’s 
camp to school. He taught other children in 
the camp the alphabet and a little reading 
and arithmetic. The next school year, he 
persuaded two boys and two girls from his 
Mother’s camp to attend school with him. 

From a photo it appears that the 
young men and women wore regular school 
clothes rather than their Tribal attire, but the 
girls continued to wear their beads. Agent 
Spencer applauded Tony Tommie for his 
work and noted that, “the Fort Fauderdale 
band made Tony Tommie its headman after 
his first year in school.” 

Also, about this time, it did appear 
that the young Tony Tommie became the 
spokesman and representative for the 
Seminoles living in the Fort Fauderdale 
area. 

1919 saw Tony Tommie heading 
up the Seminole extras in a major feature 
film shot on location at Fort Fauderdale 
beach. The Seminoles in their canoes filled 
in as South Sea islanders in D. W. Griffith’s, 
The Idol Dancer. 

In the early 1920s, Tony Tommie 
became economically involved in tourism. 
Because he had learned to read, write, and 
cipher, he figured prominently as Head Man 
at Musa Isle Seminole Village in Miami. 

As he was the spokesman for the 
village and in charge of the Seminole fami- 
lies there, the press labeled him “Chief.” He 
was immortalized in press photos. In June 
1926, he was featured in one of the first and 
most highly attended events that Musa Isle 
had ever held — an “Indian Wedding.” This 
wedding was an important event, because 
tourists were so anxious to attend it that 
they stayed in Miami weeks longer than the 
official tourist season. 

In 1926 Tony Tommie’s mother and her fam- 
ily moved to the newly opened Dania Reservation. 
The town of Fort Fauderdale had expanded out to 
where Annie Tommie’s camp had been located. It 
appears from some recently uncovered information 
that the town fathers felt that the Seminole camp was 
not sanitary and they wanted the Seminoles moved 
out of the city. 

Mrs. Ivy Stranahan, wife of the former trad- 
ing post operator and a longtime friend of Annie and 
her family, persuaded Annie to relocate her camp to 
the Dania Reservation. This was ironic, as Annie and 
her family were actually coming home to their old 
camp, which had been abandoned some 25 years ear- 
lier by her own mother. They had left the island by 
canoe, but now, after drainage, they would arrive in 
Mrs. Stranahan ’s car. 

In November 1926 some Miami attorneys 
took Tony Tommie to Washington, D.C. Upon his 



Tony Tommie as “Head Man” and Seminole children at the Musa Isle Seminole Village in Miami. Photo: Circa 1924. 


arrival back in Miami, a press conference was called 
in order to announce that Tommie had sent a letter to 
President Calvin Coolidge. The letter said, in part, 
“the Indians have decided to ask for citizenship in the 
United States and to swear their allegiance to 
America.” 

Tommie noted that he had made this state- 
ment without conferring with the Seminole council, 
but he said that he planned to speak with them soon. 

It appears that it was the attorneys who had persuad- 
ed him to act so rashly on his own. 

Perhaps being constantly hailed as a chief 
and being one of the most book educated members of 
his Tribe made him feel omnipotent and responsible 
beyond his traditional means for the welfare of the 
Florida Seminoles. However, this act would be the 
beginning of Tony Tommie’s downfall. 

Two months later, in 
February 1927, there was a definite 
connection between these events - 
the assuming of leadership and a 
well-publicized ceremony on the 
newly drained Everglades near 
Hialeah. 

“Forward to the Soil” was 
a publicity stunt created by the 
Miami Chamber of Commerce to 
sell real estate. Tony Tommie was 
one of the main participants. He 
would symbolically “give away” 
the Seminoles’ muck land to his 
“white brothers” during the ceremo- 
ny. 

His Mother and her family 
were the unwitting participants in 
the show in which a “Seminole” 
flag in medicine colors was brought 
down and the Stars and Stripes was 
raised. This event caused the first 
formal statement to be issued from 
the true Seminole leadership, the 
traditional Council of Elders. In a 
statement issued through their 
friend, W. Stanley Hanson of Fort 
Myers, the Council condemned 
Tony Tommie as a “Fakir and 
Traitor.” 

Soon, contrary to his own 
enthusiasm for learning, Tony 
Tommie disrupted the Dania 
Reservation’s educational program, 
telling parents that it was a bad 
thing to educate their children. The 
same Agent Spencer who had 
praised Tommie’s educational 
efforts in 1915 then angrily labeled 
him “a self-styled chief” 

Tony Tommie was diagnosed with tuberculo- 
sis soon after and was sent by the government to an 
Indian sanatorium in Oklahoma. He was back in 
Florida when his bride died in February 1928 at Musa 


Isle following a protracted illness from tuberculosis. 

Some members of Tony Tommie’s family 
question that Tony Tommie and Edna Johns were 
actually married, that the sell out event in 1926 might 
have been only an act for the tourists, but this couple 
were the only Seminoles to contract TB at that time. 
Tony Tommie again left for Oklahoma. 

It looked like he was cured in 1930. The 
government took him on a tour of other Indian reser- 
vations on his way home to Florida. When he arrived 
back in Miami he spoke out in support of a govern- 
ment survey and against the authority of his replace- 
ment at Musa Isle. 

As a result and because of his former indis- 
cretions he was most unwelcome in the Seminole 
community. He felt that the medicine men were “fix- 
ing medicine” on him and that he wouldn’t live. Tony 



Tony reads letter to mother, Annie, at her Fort Lauderdale camp. 


Tommie went home to his Mother’s camp on the 
Dania Reservation where he succumbed to tuberculo- 
sis in April 1931. 

— Reflections Number 175. 


Time Running Out On Museum 
Exhibits At Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 


BIG CYPRESS — Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum has been open for two and a 
half years. Items on exhibition at the 
museum from the Smithsonian 
Institution’s National Museum of the 
American Indian are 
on temporary loan, 
which will expire 
soon. 

In early 
May conservators 
will retrieve them. 

They will bring 
other items from the National Museum of 
the American Indian to put in their place 
for another two years. 

This rotation policy assures that 
the items on loan will not be stressed by 
the Museum environment, light, humidity, 
or being exhibited on a mannequin, even 
though extreme precautions are taken to 
minimize any harm to these rare items. 

If you haven’t been to the 
Museum to see these items, do so before 
they are gone. The artifacts which will be 
leaving soon for Washington are: 

* A blouse with silver brooches 
which was collected in 1908 at Fort 
Lauderdale from Annie Jumper Tommie 
(Panther Clan). 

*A long shirt which was pur- 
chased from John Jumper (Panther Clan) 
at his camp near Allapata Flats. 

*A man’s big shirt, a lady’s skirt 
and a breechcloth will also be replaced. 

*A beaded belt owned by Ben 
Frank (Tommie) (Panther Clan) a member 
of Robert Osceola’s camp on the North 
Fork of New River in Fort Lauderdale. 

*Two beaded fobs obtained from 
Lucy Gopher (Bird Clan) at Hungryland. 


* A rare pair of yam and bead fin- 
gerwoven garters owned by Jim Gopher 
(Snake Clan) and obtained at his camp at 
Parker’s Branch. 

Everyone is encouraged to stop by 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum in Big 
Cypress to see these 
items before they are 
returned to 
Washington and are 
put back into storage 
for safekeeping. . . 

Guests will also see some changes 
to the Museum’s Temporary Gallery. Last 
year an exhibition of Seminole War period 
artifacts were installed in conjunction 
with the Museum’s inaugural Kissimmee 
Slough Shootout, now an annual event in 
its second year. 

These items too will be given “a 
rest” and will be put back into storage. An 
exhibit on patchwork clothing will be put 
in their place in June. 

The Seminole War period artifacts 

include: 

*3 Buckskin coats from the 
Eastern Woodlands. One has a rare match- 
ing pair of buckskin leggings. 

*Army Uniform Coats. 

*Three peace medals. 

*Period firearms and edged 
weapons. 

If you haven’t seen these rare 
items from the Smithsonian’s National 
Museum of the American Indian or the 
Seminole War items from Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki ’s permanent collection, come to the 
Museum before May 1 ! 

For information, call (941) 902- 

1113. 


MUSEUM NOTES 
By Patsy West 


e-mail 

Continued from page 2 

was Seminole. I don’t know if he truly 
is. He looks like a Native American and 
he goes by the name of Jarrell “Winter 
Hawk.” My mother picked him up 
beside the road; he was homeless at the 
time. She gave him shelter and we 
became friends. 

He is gone now and the last I 
heard of him he was in Denver locked 
up in prison for having a concealed 
weapon. This guy was in the Marine 
Corp and has a tattoo on his arm. Just 
wondering if you would happen to 
know him. Thanks. 

Timothy Kamalu 
Timandheather@peoplepc.com 

Seminole Tribune: 

I am looking for an old friend 
that I went to Georgetown College with 
in Kentucky back in 1957-61. His name 
is Mr. Joe Dan Osceola and he would be 
around 60 years old. My last contact 
with him was when he lived in 
Hollywood Florida in the late ‘60s. We 
have lost contact with each other over 
the years but now with this new comput- 
er technology I was looking at some of 
your old issues of the paper and found 
several mentions of Joe Dan Osceola. I 
was wondering if this could be my old 
friend from years ago. Would it be pos- 
sible, if this is the same Joe Dan 
Osceola, to let me know how I can con- 
tact him or could you pass along my 
address so he can get in touch 
Jim Cantrall 
Glendale, KY. 
Granandpops@aol.com 

Joe Dan, who lives on the 
Hollywood Reservation, is the Seminole 
Tribal Ambassador. Well give him your 
address. 



Chief Billie: 

My name is Ines Chaves and I 
was tapped into Iron Arrow, an honor 
society at the University of Miami. 
Therefore, I was wondering if it was 
possible for you to tell me what my 
jacket stands for. A picture of the jacket 
is attached. Thank you for your help. 

Ines Chaves 

Miami 

Ichaves@yahoo.com 

Virginia Mitchell, Editor of the 
Seminole Tribune replies: 

Your jacket represents the 
integrity and pride of an unconquered 
tribe who produced exceptional works 
of art. 

Seminole Tribune: 

I was at the big New Years 
event played by Phish and I just wanted 
to thank you, as a whole culture and 
family. It is very beautiful down there 
and the people were very friendly. I 
would also like to know if there was 
much damage done to the concert site 
and its surrounding area? (I hope not, I 


know that the vast majority of Phish 
fans are environmentally aware and 
friendly, but there are always excep- 
tions). I hope everything was cleaned 
up. Thank you for allowing the band and 
us, their most devoted fans, to hold such 
an excellent concert at your beautiful 
and respected home. Much love and 
affection, 

Claudio Rietti 
crietti@vt.edu 

Hello Chief Jim Billie: 

I am Chief Ta Tonka of South 
Carolina. I regret hearing the news the 
alligator took a bite off of your hand. 

My name is actually Joe Graham. I 
attended NYE 2000 Big Cypress and 
saw you. Please get some rest and try to 
learn to live with your new disability. 

Joe Graham 

Crazular JN G@yahoo.com 

Chief Billie: 

One of my 
fellow Iron Arrow 
tap-ees gave me your 
e-mail address for 
assistance with a pat- 
tern on my patchwork 
shirt. I have attached 
a JPG of the pattern 
in question, and 
would be most grate- 
ful for any interpreta- 
tion you may have to 
offer. Thank you! 

Jonathan Acey Albert 
University of Miami School of 
Medicine 
acey@gate.net 

Virginia Mitchell Editor of the 
Seminole Tribune Replies: 

All of the old style patchworks 
were given names. This particular piece 
is more modern and was not given a 
name. 
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Community News 



Wendy Johns and Michele Thomas led “Team Seminole Tribe” on the March of Dimes Walk America. 


Team Seminole Wins For March Of Dimes 


OKEECHOBEE — In December, Team 
Seminole Tribe led by Wendy Johns and Michele 
Thomas joined thousands of others in the March of 
Dimes Walk America bringing in $10,636.31. 

The idea to participate was introduced by 
Wendy Johns, Health Educator for Brighton who has 
worked with March of Dimes for three consecutive 
years. For the first year of involvement Team 
Seminole Tribe exceeded all expectations, winning 
in virtually all categories. 

The team “walked” away with: “Most 
Money Raised,” by holding various fund raisers 
beginning with a Super Bowl Community Garage 
sale, concession stand at the Youth Livestock Sale, 
Valentine flower sale, OCRA basketball concession 
as well as soliciting donations from different Tribal 
officials and business sponsors. 

Team Seminole Tribe also won in the cate- 
gory of “Cleverest Fund Raiser.” A Seminole Tribe 
pin doll, designed by Abby Osceola James with the 
March of Dimes ribbon, was sold in various places 
around the community. The team also won the 
“Chairman’s Club Award” for raising over $1,000 as 
well as the “Top New Team,” and “Best T-shirt 
design.” 

Michele Thomas, assistant to the Chairman, 
mentioned that the reasons Brighton residents decid- 
ed to participate this year was to do public relations 


in the community and to honor Willie Johns, who is 
a polio survivor. 

In 1953, Willie was struck with childhood 
virus polio. Even though a vaccine had been devel- 
oped, many fell victim to the deadly disease. His 
story is one of survival. 

“I was just plain lucky, many were not,” 
says Willie who spent three years in Umatella, Fla. 
where he had surgery to remove all the muscle of 
his left leg. After surgery he underwent rehabilita- 
tion where he was retrained and taught the basic 
function of walking again. 

“I wore a brace on my leg until I was seven 
years old,” says Johns. “The reason I feel lucky is 
because I lived in a community where my family 
was outdoor oriented and no pity was placed on me. 
As a result, I was forced to participate in childhood 
games, which eventually strengthened my leg. This 
later allowed me to play high school football which 
was unheard of.” 

Willie lettered in high school football for 
five years and was voted “All Conference” and cho- 
sen by the coaches of the conference as “All State.” 
Willie graduated from high school and started a 
rodeo career. He participated in all major events and 
presently participates in the team-roping event. 

“I did not allow this disease to discourage 
me, I continued to set my goals and still do today.” 


Meet Writer Benny Secody 


The Seminole Tribune 
welcomes Benny Secody as 
the newest member of our 
freelance team. Benny has 
been submitting articles for us 
now for almost a month, and 
states he really likes freelance 
work for the opportunity to 
meet new people and to be 
able to occasionally use his 
journalism skills. 

Benny, a Navajo 
from Arizona, attended Dine’ 
College in Tsaile, Ariz., where 
he took a variety of journalism 
and photography courses. 
Currently he is attending 
Florida Gulf Coast University 
in Fort Myers, where he is 
pursuing his Masters degree in 
Substance Abuse. 

Last year he passed 
the Florida Board of Addiction 
Professionals’ stringent crite- 
ria to finally be awarded his 



Arizona Navajo writer Benny Secody. 


state certification as an alco- 
hol/addiction professional 
(CAAPII). 

Secody, who is currently employed at the 
Ruth Cooper Center for Behavioral Health, works 
full time as a Behavioral Health clinician and enjoys 
his work with those individuals recovering from 
substance abuse. 

“I can relate to their sickness and their 
pain,” he says. “I’ve been there myself. Most of my 
life I was an alcoholic. My own family had given 
me up as a hopeless cause, and even after several 
near-death experiences, I was still going strong on 
the booze. 

“I was finally able to identify with my 
higher power, and have turned my life over to Him. 

I can honestly say that I have accomplished more in 
the past 1 1 years than I have throughout my entire 
life. 

“How many 50-year old guys do you know 
who had just started to make a commitment to get a 
degree? I wish there were more in my classes so I 
did not feel like an old man among all these young 
people. 

“To me, writing is a way of expression that 
most of our people were denied in the early days. 
My father, a traditional medicine man, had forbid- 
den my siblings and me to attend school and did not 
want us to learn the white man’s ways. 

“If it were not for my mother intervening 
on our behalf, it may have been a long time before 
we were allowed to go to school. She used to tell 
him that if we learned to read and write, then we 


would know what the white 
man was doing. We had never 
learned English, and in 
Boarding School we were 
severely punished for speaking 
Navajo. 

Amazingly, I picked 
up my new language rather 
quickly, and found it intriguing 
to be able to converse with “the 
white man” in his language - 
and rather proficiently at that.” 

Among the many hats 
he wears, Benny is an accom- 
plished musician (guitar player) 
and singer/songwriter, who has 
appeared on many television 
shows and radio stations 
throughout the Southwest. He is 
currently preparing to record a 
CD of six of his most recent 
songs. He states he likes to use 
his music when working with 
the young people, and travels 
around to the various schools, 
presenting workshops on pre- 
vention, peer pressure and the 
dangers of substance abuse - using his own life 
experiences as examples. 

He smiled as he recalled having had the 
privilege of playing his music at our own Tribal Fair 
in 1989, where he was honored to open for 
Chairman James E. Billie. 

Prior to moving back to Arizona in May of 
1989, Secody worked as a Journeyman Ironworker 
and roomed with other Navajos who were renting 
here on the Hollywood Reservation. 

“I enjoyed the work, but my life was out of 
control,” he says. “I spent my days in a haze of 
alcohol abuse. I knew if I didn’t get away from that 
kind of work - at least for awhile - I would not 
have my life for long. After all, I had already used 
up most of my nine lives.” 

After moving to the mountains of Arizona, 
Secody found solace in farming and introduced the 
Navajo people to “drip irrigation” - a method taught 
to him by a professor of agriculture from Israel. 
Keeping a journal was therapeutic - recounting 
some of his experiences which he would someday 
like to publish - “even though some of them are so 
unbelievable, I don’t know if I will ever find some- 
one to publish them” he laughs. 

Secody, who has lived in Cape Coral for 
the past two years says he is looking forward to 
meeting other Native American people through hav- 
ing the opportunity to freelance for our publication, 
so if you see him packing his trusty camera and note 
pad, stop and say hello. 


Second Dale Carnegie Graduation 


HOLLYWOOD — On March 



29, 2000 the second class of Dale 
Carnegie graduates gave their final 
speeches in front of friends and family. 

The 1 6 graduates were thrilled to 
have accomplished this wonderful class 
and spoke eloquently about what the class 
did for them and how it has given them 
skills that will assist them in their work 
and home environment. 

There will be more classes in 
June. “We will be having preview meet- 
ings in Hollywood on April 17th” said 
Maureen Vass, Public and Governmental 
Relations Coordinator. 

“This meeting will give the 
employee and Tribal member a better idea 
as to what Dale Carnegie is all about. We INFLUENTIAL PEOPLE: Free tee shirt to the first person 
will also be having preview classes on the w h 0 can identify all the Dale Carnie graduates in this photo, 
other reservations but that will be in June. 

“The commitment that these 

graduates made is one that should be heralded by everyone. We are all busy and yet there were many gradu- 
ates who came in from Brighton, Big Cypress and Immokalee every week.” Anyone wishing more informa- 
tion on the classes may call Maureen or Jennifer at 954-966-6300, ext. 1240 or 1247. 


Tribal Members Walk To 
Combat Breast Cancer 


MOORE HAVEN — Members of the 
Brighton Community participated in a 5K 
Run/Walk on March 4 in Moore Haven to 
increase awareness of Breast Cancer and to raise 
funding for research. 

The motivation behind the walk was to 
honor the memory of Merrilee Longfellow 
Malcolm. Merrilee died at the age of 34 after a 
20-month battle with breast cancer. She left 
behind a great many that loved her, including her 
4-year-old son, Jake. 

Breast cancer is the leading type of non- 
coetaneous cancer found in women in the United 
States, with 176,300 new cases projected to occur 
this year. 

The major risk factor for breast cancer is 
aging. Women with a history of one breast cancer 
are at increased risk for a second primary breast 
cancer. Additional risk factors include a family 
history of breast cancer in a mother or sister, pro- 
liferate benign breast disease — particularly 
atypical hyperplasia, radiologically dense breast 
or calcifications — early period onset, and late 
age at first birth. 

In the United States alone, it was estimated 
that 43,300 women would die of breast cancer in 1999. 
Because of increased cigarette smoking patterns over 
the last several decades, breast cancer has been sur- 
passed by lung cancer as the leading cause of cancer 



Brighton Tribal members were all winners in 5K Race. 


death in women since 1987. 

Each member of Team Seminole Tribe placed 
in his or her age division. Some of those who partici- 
pated are Wendy Johns, Connie Whidden, Catherine 
TerBurgh, Dale Johnson and Loretta Peterson, Mable 
Haught, Jenny Johns, Patty Waldron, Michele Thomas 
and Heather Peterson. 


Chainsaws For Chanty Coming To Hollywood 


By Dan McDonald 

HOLLYWOOD — Some of the world’s best 
chainsaw artists will converge at the Seminole Okalee 
Indian Village on the Hollywood Reservation April 22- 
23, in an exhibition of woodcarving to raise money for 
charity. 

Called “Saws in the Swamp,” the artists will 
create individual pieces of art, which will be auctioned 
off. All proceeds will be donated to the Make-A-Wish 
Foundation and the Seminole 4H club. The artists will 
also jointly produce a single sculpture, which will be 
presented to the Seminole Tribe. The hours are 8:30 
a.m. to 4 p.m. each day. 

The event is being organized by Joe Dan 
Osceola, the Tribe’s Ambassador, and Daniel ‘Red’ 
Whiteman, a Broward County wood carver who has 
traveled the world learning his craft. 

“I got into carving by accident,” Red 
Whiteman laughs. “A woman literally ran into a tree 
and left a stump in our yard. My wife said, ‘why don’t 
you try carving something?’ 

“That was nine years ago and I haven’t 
stopped. I go to Alaska and study every year. I love the 
work, and this exhibit is bringing some of the world’s 


best to help raise money for a good cause.” 

The artists who have confirmed include Rick 
and Judy Pratt of New York, Rick and Randy Boni of 
Pennsylvania, Luke Andrews of Canada, Brian and 
Minnie Sprague of New York, Greg Napolitan of New 
Jersey, Dennis Richardson and Wayne Demoranville of 
Pennsylvania, ‘Buzz Saw Bob’ Haleran of Florida and 
five time world champion carver Dennis Beech. 

“We hope to have more commitments before 
the show,” Red says. “This is the first of what we hope 
becomes an annual event. I think people will be 
amazed at what they see. 

“This is like attending an art show, but it’s the 
only art show where the artists are actually working. 
You can see them carving. It will be glorious, and 
everyone will be amazed at the quality of work they 
produce. 

“We hope everyone comes out and bids on the 
carvings. They’ll be great works of art and it will be 
for a good cause.” 

The event is sponsored by International Tools 
of Davie and Stihl chain saws. For more information 
contact Red Whiteman at (954) 474-3217. 



Yeete anaashpeke anaashhoopeka 
ayakaachkoowa. 
Ponhohposhkoochaatot 
shellamashaahomehonte. 

Hopetake rohonupse seyanicahunnat 
arahkvn ahumkotku. 

Nakhotce cemalakena sofaceciceckare. 

Generations Are Counting On This. 
Don’t Leave It Blank. 

Todas las generaciones estan 
contando con esto. No deje su formulario 
del censo en bianco. 
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Fort Myers: Lavish Installation Built To Help Remove Leader Billy Bowlegs 


During the Seminole Wars (1817-1858), the 
United States Army built forts across the peninsula 
of Florida. In this ongoing Seminole Tribune exclu- 
sive series, correspondent Vida Volkert reports on 
the role these forts played in the battles that were - 
in their time - the longest and most costly military 
campaigns ever fought by the United States. 

By Vida Volkert 

FORT MYERS — It was 

Tuesday, May 4, 1858. About 124 
exhausted Seminole warriors, 
women and children, among 
them the Indian leader Billy 
Bowlegs ( Holata Micco ), 
walked down to the wood- 
en wharf at Fort Myers, 
where the steamer Grey 
Cloud was waiting. 

Some of them 
had been walking for 
many days from the 
interior of the 
Everglades to the 
Indian camp established 
by the military near 
today’s Fort Myers ceme- 
tery. Others had made the 
trip across the swamps and 
sawgrass on horse. But, they 
had one thing in common; 

They were tired of resisting and 
losing their people in the everlast- 
ing war against the govem- 



troops were being paid in “good cold cash.” 

But despite the demands, the government 
decided to grant the Seminoles a temporary reserva- 
tion to keep them at peace. This reservation com- 
prised the almost identical territory Gen. Alexander 
Macomb had granted them on May 17, 1839. 

During the peace negotiations and talks of 
May 1839, the government granted a reservation to 
the Indians, which included practically all of what 
is now Lee County and major portions of 
Charlotte, Glades, Hendry and Collier 
counties. 

Various Seminole leaders, 
including Chief Chitto- 
Tustenugger and Bowlegs 
signed a treaty with the gov- 
ernment in which the Indians 
agreed to move into this 
reservation. 

The treaty also 
I established that a trading 
house should be erected 
within the reservation for 
the convenience of the 
Indians. The trading house 
would be erected on the 
north bank of the 
Caloosahatchee. 

As the Seminoles 
accepted the reservation propos- 
al, hundreds of Indian women, old 
men, children and warriors began 
moving towards the reservation. 

But this reservation 


Caloosahatchee River, they landed near the site where the Caloosahatchee. 


Fort Harvie, a fort used during the Second Seminole 
War, was located. Fort Harvie, however, was now in 
ruins. Apparently, the Indians had burned it. 

“Fort Harvie had been built by a scouting 
party during the winter of 1841-42,” said Mulford. 


Stan Mulford says that between 1850 and 
1855 life was peaceful at Fort Myers. “The military 
had not captured any Indians, for Washington sent 
orders to send soldiers out to the Everglades,” said 
Mulford, adding that in December 1855, Lt. George 


The officers with the scouting party named it Hartsuff left Fort Myers with a scouting party of 1 1 


Harvie after their comrade, 1 st Lt. John Harvie, who 
had died before he could rejoin his regiment for this 
expedition. 

This scouting party built the fort on grounds 
that now comprise downtown Fort Myers. 

“Fort Harvie and Fort Myers have one thing 
in common. Both were built on the same piece of 
ground,” said Mulford. 

Fort Harvie was a semi-circular breastworks 
of dirt and logs, six feet high and fifteen feet wide at 
the base. It featured storehouses and a long dock to 
accommodate boats bringing in men and supplies. 


men. 

Hartsuff, of the Second Artillery, was 
ordered to move through the swamp and take note of 
Seminole fields and towns. 

Mulford said Hartsuff and his men found 
Bowlegs’ camp and since the camp was deserted, the 
soldiers uprooted Bowlegs’ banana tress and 
destroyed the garden. 

“When Bowlegs found out, he went to 
Hartsuff’s camp and asked for compensation, but the 
soldiers laughed at him,” said Mulford. 

Mulford said that it is believed the soldiers 


But this fort did not last long, since it was abandoned tripped Bowlegs and sent him sprawling, but there 


in February 1842. 

According to historian Karl H. Grismer, 
Ridgely chose to erect Fort Myers on the same spot 
where Fort Harvie was located because the spot was 
well surrounded 

“It was the most beautiful spot he had seen 
along the river and its high, dry ground made him 
sure that it would be free from miasmic diseases, the 
scourge of the Americans who waged war against the 
Indians,” wrote Grismer. 


are no records of any of this event and it can’t be 
confirmed. 

Historian Covington says that the confronta- 
tion between Bowlegs and Hartsuff’s men started the 
Third Seminole War, known as the Billy Bowlegs 
War. 

About the following events, Covington 
wrote in his The Seminoles of Florida : 

“Early in the morning of Thursday, Dec. 20, 
1855, while the men [Hartsuff’s] were packing and 


The major also was pleased with the tower- getting ready to saddle their horses and load the 

ing palms and pines, and the moss draped oaks which equipment into the wagons, forty Seminoles led by 


Marion Twiggs — love gave fort its name. 


ment. They had decided to 
surrender and submit to 
removal from their land. 

As the Indians boarded the steamer, images 
of the last tranquil homestead in the wilderness, 
under the Florida sun, crossed some of the womens’ 
minds. Perhaps, scenes of the last battle fought 
against the military in the swamps of the Everglades 
crossed the minds of the men. And, perhaps, a story 
of courage, told under the full moon by one of the 
elders, unfolded in the minds of some of the children. 

The whistle was blown and the mind of 
every Indian went back to the port. As the steamer 
Grey Cloud moved out into the Caloosahatchee River 
toward the Gulf of Mexico, the Indians stood by the 
rails bidding a silent, last farewell to the land that 
once provided them with food and shelter. 

This trip was to be their last hope for sur- 
vival. The steamer Grey Cloud was to be one of the 
last ships to deport Seminole Indians from the territo- 
ry of Florida to the territory of the west in Oklahoma. 
The trip also marked the end of the third and final 
Seminole War. 

It also marked another event. At last, Fort 
Myers was serving the purpose for which it was built 
- to help capture and deport from Florida the great 
Seminole leader Billy Bowlegs and his band of war- 
riors. 

James W. Covington believes Fort Myers 
was erected in 1850 with the objective of helping the 
military remove the remaining band of Seminoles 
who were still living in the Everglades under the 
command of Bowlegs. 

“Fort Myers could have been constructed to 
put pressure on Billy Bowlegs,” said Covington, 
author of numerous books on Seminole history, 
including the acclaimed The Billy Bowlegs War. 

Covington, who is also a retired history pro- 
fessor from the University of Tampa, said Fort Myers 
was erected on the south bank of the Caloosahatchee 
River, near the heart of the Seminole Indian country 
and Billy Bowlegs’ town. 

“Between 1850 and 1859, the center of 
everything in that area was Fort Myers,” said 
Covington, referring to the wooden log 
fort, which at its peak, featured a 
1,000 foot wharf, and more than 
50 buildings constructed of 
hardy yellow pine 


A.C. Myers - 


In addition, 

Covington said that the 
deportation of Bowlegs in 
May 1858 ended the mili- 
tary operation against the 
Seminole Indians in 
Florida. 

After the 

Second Seminole War 
was officially declared 
over on Aug. 14, 1842, 
there were still an esti- 
mated 600 Seminole 
Indians living in Florida, 
although Col. William. 

Worth reported to the War 
Department that only 301 
Indians still remained in the 
peninsula. About 3,930 had been 
deported to the territory of the west 
and hundreds more were killed 
in battle or died from wounds, 
starvation or disease. 

These few 600 Indians remaining in Florida 
were scattered in bands in the Everglades under the 
control of Bowlegs, Sam Jones ( Abiaka ), and The 
Prophet ( Otulka ). These three leaders were the 
strongest and most influential leaders. Bowlegs was 
the most active of all three. 

“Bowlegs was very influential among his 
people because of his personality and maybe because 
he was a religious leader,” said Covington. “We [his- 
torians] don’t know for sure, but believe he was a 
part time medicine man or shaman.” 

According to historian Karl H. Grismer, 
Bowlegs was known as Bowlegs because he had a 
remote French ancestor named Beaulieu, who became 
known as Bolek. 

In his Story of Fort Myers , Grismer wrote 
that when Hollata-Micco pronounced his ancestor’s 
name it sounded like “Bowlegs,” so the whites called 
him Billy Bowlegs. 

Hollata-Micco, who had led a band of 
Seminoles in the Caloosahatchee massacre in 1839, 
was still considered a threat to the white settlers who 
were still hungry for more land to develop by the end 
of 1842. The whites were united in their ultimate 
demand to the government to either remove the 
Seminoles or exterminate them. 

Grismer says one of the main reasons why 
the settlers continued pushing the government into 
fighting the Seminoles after the Second Seminole 
War had ended, was that the federal government 
would stop spending millions of dollars in Florida 
each year. And this war actually represented a source 
of financial support to the settlers. 

“The fighting was continued simply because 
thousands of people had no desire to see hostilities 
cease. They had a financial interest in the conflict,” 
wrote Grismer, adding that plantation owners were 
receiving “fat sums” each year from the federal gov- 
ernment for labor their slaves performed for the 
troops. In addition, “high wages” were being paid to 
civilian employees, and volunteers who went with the 


proposal turned to be another 
traitorous plan to help round the 
Seminoles and deport them 
from Florida, as it can be confirmed with a letter 
written by Gen. Macomb on May 22, 1839. 

“Under existing circumstances I did not 
think it necessary to enter into a formal written treaty 
. . .Nor did I think it politic to 
say anything about their emi- 
gration, leaving that subject 
open to such future arrange- 
ments as the government may 
think proper to make.” 

When the Indians dis- 
covered the scheme they 
attacked, surprising the infa- 
mous trading post, killing 1 8 
dragoons, the trader, two 
clerks and an officer. 

“The warriors came 
in from all directions, shriek- 
ing and shooting. The surprise 
was complete. No effectual 
resistance could be made. 

Some of the dragoons were 
stabbed to death in their beds 
while struggling to get out 
from under their mosquito 
nets. Others were shot down as 
they groped for their riffles,” 
wrote historian Karl Grismer. 

This engagement is 
known today as the 
Caloosahatchee Massacre, and 
along with the so-called 
Dade’s Massacre, forms two of 
the most infamous and bloody 
battles of the Seminole Wars. 

Grismer also wrote that the white settlers 
would later use the Indians’ actions, such as the 
Caloosahatchee Massacre, as propaganda against the 
Indians while pushing the government into removing 
them from Florida. 

“Congress was bombarded with it [pro- 
paganda against the Indians],” wrote 
Grismer. “The Indians must go! They 
are menacing settlers’ lives! They 
are shiftless, worthless lot and are 
a menace to the state! They are 
holding Florida back! Remove 
the Indians and Florida will 
grow as Texas is growing 
and California! The Indians 
must go!”’ were some of 
the slogans the settlers 
used to persuade 
Congress. 

In July 1849, the 
killing of a trader named 
Whiddon, once again 
ignited confrontations 
between whites and 
Indians. Whiddon was killed 
by five Indians at his trading 
post on Peace River. 

“No one asked whether 
Whiddon had cheated them [the 
Indians] beyond endurance or sold 
them so much rotten whiskey that they 

fort was named after him. went amuck ” wrote Grismer. 

Nothing really mattered, not 
even the fact that Bowlegs 
brought the five Indians to justice. 

As a result of this incident, Floridians 
pressed Congress into taking action. 

In July of 1849, the War Department 
instructed Major Gen. David E. Twiggs, then in com- 
mand of the Federal troops at Fort Brooke in what is 
today Tampa to take action against the remaining 
Seminoles. 

One of Twiggs’ first orders was the estab- 
lishment of a fort on the Caloosahatchee area, close 
to the heart of the Seminole country. This fort was to 
become the site of the present city of Fort Myers. 

On Feb. 14, 1850, Twiggs ordered Brevet 
Major Ridgely of the 4th Artillery to take command 
of two companies of artillery and proceed to the 
Caloosahatchee River. Ridgely was to select a “suit- 
able place” for the establishment of a post. 

“ . . .and immediately throw up such light 
works as may secure his stores, and remove from the 
Indians any temptation to which his isolated position 
may give rise,” wrote Twiggs’ assistant adjutant gen- 
eral W.W. Mackall from his headquarters on Tampa 
Bay on Feb. 14, 1850. 

Local historian Stan Mulford, who works at 
the Historical Museum of Fort Myers, said that the 
post was to be called Fort Myers, by order of Major 
General Twiggs, in honor of his prospective son-in- 
law Col. Abraham C. Myers. 

“Myers was then chief quartermaster of the 
department of Florida,” said Mulford. 

Myers, who became engaged to Marion 
Twiggs, the General’s daughter, was bom in 
Georgetown, S.C., on May 14, 1811. 

The son of an attorney and descendent of the 
first rabbi of Charleston, S.C., Myers entered the U.S. 
Military Academy from South Carolina in 1828 and 
was appointed brevet second lieutenant upon grada- 
tion in 1833. 

On Monday, Feb. 18, 1850, Major Ridgely 
departed from Fort Brooke with two companies of 


stood beyond. A Tiny creek trickled through the ham- 
mock and when Maj. Ridgely tasted the water he 
found that it was fresh and good.” 

Mulford believes that Ridgely ’s main reason 
to choose this site to erect Fort Myers was the 
Caloosahatchee River. 

“Because the river is a natural highway, the 
Caloosahatchee area was important for military oper- 
ations,” said Mulford. 



By 1856 when this map was drawn, Fort Myers had become one of the nation’s most lavish 


Billy Bowlegs attacked the camp. Some of the men 
fled into the tall grass. Others were able to return the 
Seminoles’ fire, but six whites were either killed or 
wounded. Four wounded and three uninjured soldiers 
made their way to Fort Myers sixty miles away and 
gave the alarm.” 

From this date until May 1858, although the 
Seminole raiding parties killed many settlers and sol- 
diers, the Seminole Indians started facing extinction 
in Florida. 

The military, which 
greatly outnumbered the war- 
riors, continued scouting in the 
Everglades, pushing the Indians 
further south, destroying their 
fields, plantations and source of 
staples. 

This constant harass- 
ment forced Bowlegs to make a 
decision. He chose to surrender 
and move to the territory of the 
west to save his people from 
extinction. 

“Bowlegs surrendered 
because he was on the run all 
the time,” said Mulford. “He 
had a difficult time feeding his 
people. He ran out of supplies; 
he had no choice.” 

As Bowlegs surren- 
dered, deportation arrangements 
were made. 

Covington said that 
one third of the Indians who 
were deported by the end of the 
Seminole Wars were removed 
voluntarily. 

“This was due to the 
government’s enormous pres- 


On Wednesday, Feb. 20, 1850, Ridgely and sure against them,” said Covington. “The constant 
his men camped and shortly raised the American flag. harassment from the whites moved them [the 



For several weeks the soldiers constructed barracks 
and officers’ quarters. As the fort grew, Indians began 
coming to the fort. According to Grismer, Billy 
Bowlegs was one of the first to come and exchange 
words with the officers. 

“The eyes of Billy Bowlegs glinted when he 
said that his Tribesmen did not want white people to 
come around and bother them. He was friendly, but 
he obviously did not look favorably upon the estab- 


Seminoles] to accept the terms of deportation.” 

Under the terms of deportation, $7,500 was 
to be given to Bowlegs, $1,000 to each of four other 
leaders, $500 to each warrior and $100 to each 
woman and child. 

In addition, in accordance with an agreement 
signed by representatives of the Western Seminoles 
and the government in August 1856, the Seminoles 
were to be given their own 2,170,000 acres of land in 


lishment of the fort in the heart of what was supposed Indian Territory separate from the Creeks.’ The gov- 
to be the Indian reservation. Undoubtedly be believed ernment agreed to pay them $90,000 for costs of 


that the government now intended to resume opera- 
tions against his people. He was not far wrong. 

Events were shaping up which were destined to make 
renewal of hostilities inevitable,” wrote Grismer. 


removal to the new reserve, annuities of $3,000 for 
ten years and $2,200 for blacksmiths. 

According to Covington, the sum of 
$250,000 was to be invested, and 5 percent interest 


Grismer wrote that one of the first things the was to be paid on annual per capita basis. 


men constructed at Fort Myers was a large wharf 
built nearly 1 ,000 feet into the river a little west of 
what is now the foot of Hendry Street. At the end of 


Bowlegs only persuaded 123 members of his 
Tribe to surrender and leave voluntarily from their 
land. However, after Bowlegs’ departure, it has been 


the wharf, there was a platform, nearly 1 00 feet long, reported that other members of the Tribe gathered at 


where boats docked. 

“After the wharf was completed, building 
materials could be unloaded easier and construction 


Fort Myers inquiring on Bowlegs’ whereabouts. Most 
of them, learning of Bowlegs’ removal, surrendered 
and requested their deportation from their land in 


work was speeded up,” wrote Karl Grismer. “In rapid order to join their great leader. 


succession new buildings were erected: quarters for 
the officers, barracks for the enlisted men, adminis- 
tration offices, warehouses for the storage of muni- 
tions and general supplies, a guard house, a black 
smith shop and a bake shop, a laundry, a house for 
the gardener, and stables for the horses and mules. v 


With the deportation of Bowlegs, Col. 
Gustavus Loomis declared the Third Seminole War 
officially ended on May 8, 1858. Fort Myers was 
abandoned, but re-occupied for a few weeks the fol- 
lowing year. 

The War between the States brought federal 


A suttler’s store also was built and a two and troops back in 1863 for the stay of two years, but at 


one-half stories high hospital, which cost an estimat- 
ed $30,000 to construct was also added. 

Grismer wrote that so much government 


the Civil War’s end, Fort Myers was abandoned by 
the military once and for all. 

During the Civil War, George Hartsuff, who 


money was invested in the construction of Fort Myers had been wounded in the chest during the Seminole 


that the War Department ordered an investigation in 
April 1856. 



This guard house was one of 53-structures inside the 
stockades of the massive Fort Myers complex. 


Maj. J. McKinstry, who was sent to investi- 
gate the fort, stated in his report that “unnecessarily 
expensive buildings have been erected and that lavish and the Gulf of Mexico and by Charlotte, Hendry, 
and uncalled-for expenditure of public money was 


attack of Dec. 20, 1855, took part on the north side in 
several battles. Hartsuff died, however, in 1874 from 
pneumonia with complications arising from that 
chest wound. 

Billy Bowlegs joined the Union forces in 
Kansas and, being appointed Captain of an Indian 
regiment, took part in several battles against the pro- 
Confederate Indians. According to Covington, 
Bowlegs died during the fall or winter of 1863-1864 
from smallpox. 

The Civil War diverted people’s attention 
from Florida, for the remaining Seminoles in the 
peninsula, under command of Sam Jones, were able 
to survive and evolved from scattered bands to a rec- 
ognized tribe. 

In the years since World War II, Fort Myers 
has grown along with Lee County and the rest of 
Southwest Florida. Gradually, development has been 
concentrated east and west along the Caloosahatchee 
River, and south along Cleveland Avenue. 

New commercial buildings and shopping 
centers have been erected in all parts of the city but 
the older downtown area, and the city’s historic dis- 
tricts, have retained much of their tradition. 

Today, downtown Fort Myers is filled with 
businesses ranging from boutiques, restaurants, 
cafes, antique stores, jewelers, financial houses, 
apartments, and professional offices to a convention 
center. Fort Myers is the second most populous 
incorporated place in Lee County, with a population 
of approximately 45,206. 

Lee County, bordered by Charlotte Harbor 


artillery. After three days sailing up the 


obtained at the post, particularly for the hospital 
building.” 

The Major complained about two other con- 
structions: a bowling alley and a bathing pier and 
pavilion which extended five hundred feet out into 


and Collier counties, is bisected by the 
Caloosahatchee River. 

For more information contact the Fort Myers 
Historical Museum at (941) 332 - 5955. 

Next: Fort Peyton. 
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Billy Cypress Tours Berlin Museum 


By Libby Blake and Ernie Tiger 

BERLIN, Germany — While manning 
the Florida Seminole Tourism booth at the recent 
International Tourism Berlin (ITB) 2000 exhibit in 
Berlin, Billy L. Cypress was approached by local 
travel agent Walther Reichwein. 

Delighted to see a “real” Seminole Indian, 
Reichwein told Cypress, the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Executive Director, about the Museum Fur 
Volkerkunde (museum for people studies) and their 
display of Indian artifacts including a shirt purport- 
edly worn by Osceola. He invited Cypress, along 
with Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Development and Promotions 
Coordinator Tom Gallaher, to visit the museum and 
meet the curator, Dr. Peter Bolz. 

The museum’s North American Indian col- 
lection is comprised of nearly 30,000 objects and 
220 large and small individual collections. The 
comprehensiveness and quality of the exhibit was 
made possible by the return in 1991 and ‘92 of 
objects confiscated by the Soviet Army as war 
booty after World War II. 

The two shirts attributed to Osceola came 
from the 1846 collection of Frenchman Friedrich 
Kohler. Kohler traveled all over North America 
gathering artifacts from Indians and settlers during 
the 19th century. Cataloged as Osceola’s “hunter 
coats,” they were listed by Kohler with the adden- 


dum “together with his portrait.” Unfortunately, the 
portrait no longer exists. Kohler probably came to 
the conclusion that the shirts belonged to Osceola 
based on the similarity of the shirts to the one worn 
in the lost portrait. Regardless of whom the shirts 
belonged to, there is no doubt these printed calico 
shirts are of Seminole origin and of great historical 
value. 

The objects selected for presentation in the 
museum provide only a small insight into the rich 
treasures of the entire inventory. Besides the arti- 
facts on display, Cypress and Gallaher also viewed 
the North American Indian catalog, which lists the 
entire collection along with notations on origin and 
acquisition of the pieces. 

“Both the exhibit and the catalog begin 
with a prologue that looks critically at the cliche 
images that still influences the public conception of 
North American Indians. The main body of the 
exhibition and catalog shows that the best way to 
understand the simple-mindedness of Indian cliches 
is to view the great variety of Indian lifestyles and 
their material products,” stated Dr. Bolz in the cata- 
log foreword. 

After meeting with Bolz and viewing the 
extensive North American collection, Cypress pre- 
sented the curator with a modem Seminole patch- 
work vest. 


Vietnam Wall Coming To B.C. 

By John J. Roxey 

The Broward County Veterans Living Museum is proud to announce that the Vietnam Veterans 
Moving Wall is coming April 20-26, to the First Seminole Baptist Church Grounds. This is the first time 
the Moving Wall has ever been on Tribal Grounds. Opening Ceremonies are on April 20. Veteran’s 
Recognition Day is April 22. Easter service is on the 23rd and closing ceremonies will be held on the 26th. 

There are many open spots on all days and we would like to invite the Seminole Tribe of South 
Florida to actively participate in this great honor. The Moving Wall is open for viewing 24 hours a day. 
Close to 1,000 school children will be viewing the Wall on the 24th through the 26th.This is a great educa- 
tional opportunity for all veterans to come and fellowship together. We need speakers and other assistance 
throughout the week. All help would be greatly appreciated. 

Everyone who is a member of the Museum also belongs to Vietnam Veterans of America Chapter 
23. We are the men who bring out the Wall every Veterans Day at Big Cypress. The Wall that will be here 
in April is a half size replica of the Wall in Washington D.C. I thank you in advance for all your help on 
this matter and great honor to our Veterans. 

— John J. Roxey is Chairman/Logistics Officer for Moving Wall 2000. 



Seminole Tourism Seeks German Market 



Billy L. Cypress (center) and Tom Gallaher (right) inspect 
Museum garmets thought to once belong to Osceola. 


By Libby Blake 

BERLIN — Seminole Tourism 
traveled to Germany March 1 1 for the 
world’s largest trade show - International 
Tourism Berlin (ITB). Seminole Tourism, in 
partnership with FLA USA Visit Florida, 
was one of a record 8,808 exhibitors at the 
annual event which attracted over 60,000 
consumers and a similar number of travel 
professionals last year. Organizers of this 
year’s event projected a 20 percent increase 
in attendance. 

Director Lee Tiger led the Seminole 
Tourism delegation. Executive Director Billy 
L. Cypress and Development and 
Promotions Coordinator Tom Gallaher repre- 
sented Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. Lucy 
Evanicki, Marketing Director for the Safari, 
represented Billie Swamp Safari and Eco- 
Tours. 

“We have discovered that there’s a 
tremendous interest in the German market 
for American Indian culture,” said Lee Tiger. 

“Through TV programs, the media, and the 
relationship we’ve developed with the CVB 
(Greater Fort Lauderdale Convention and 
Visitors Bureau), more and more people are learning 
that there’s Indians in Florida. 

“For years, the tour operators have been sell- 
ing Tamiami Everglades Park Safari. The Seminole 
Tribe, with the museum and the Indian tour guides 
offering special sites and insights of Indian culture 
along with the Safari Eco-tours, and can offer an 
American Indian Heritage attraction no one else has.” 

When asked how the European market has 
grown over his ten years as Director of Leisure Sales 
and Marketing for the CVB, Lee Levering replied, “We 
know that this market is a good market and we have to 
be consistent with our efforts to promote tourism. 

While it may not be as much as we’d like, we’re look- 
ing at a five to six percent increase each year.” 

ITB is held on the Berlin Exhibition Grounds 
and in the ICC Berlin. It is spread out among 26 build- 
ings with over 1.6 million square feet of exhibition 
space. The exhibitors at ITB 2000 represented 177 
countries and territories. 

Exhibitors consist of every branch of tourism 
from individual companies and attractions to national 
organizations. Some spare no expense in presenting 
their product in an effort to “sell” themselves as the 
best tourist designation. In every building there are 
elaborate displays, virtual tours, audio, video, and print 
materials, and indigenous artists, musicians, dancers, 
and craftsmen. 

Admission to the five-day show is reserved on 


two days for trade professionals only. This allows the 
exhibitors to focus on new commercial contracts, to 
familiarize themselves with the market, cultivate exist- 
ing business links, study the competition, and acquaint 
themselves with changes in the market. 

“What I’ve noticed more so this year is a 
broader base of individuals and companies that have 
come to meet with Florida Seminole Tourism to do 
business,” said Lucy Evanicki. “We’ve connected with 
companies from Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, 

Spain, and even a tour operator from France who wants 
to put on a large display and exhibit in Paris with the 
Tribe next year.” 

“We have some tour operators who’ve been 
doing business with us strictly via e-mail and at this 
show we’ve been able to put a face with the name and 
build on those relationships for future business. There 
are also a lot of European based tour operators with 
offices in Florida that we’ve, through this trade show, 
been able to meet. This will allow them to bring our 
product to their clients in a much more efficient and 
personal manner.” 

Besides the exhibitors, ITB 2000 also provid- 
ed specialist market segments which included “ITB 
Youth Travel Center,” “Travel by Senior Citizens,” 
“Airlines,” “Cruises,” “Research and Training Center,” 
and “Travel Technology.” In addition, meetings and 
seminars are held throughout the show to provide a 
forum for discussion and analysis of specialized topics. 


Nova Scotia ‘Scalp Law’ To Be Repealed 


HALIFAX, Canada (CBC) — Nova Scotia 
has asked the federal government to strike down an 
old provincial law that offers a bounty for aboriginal 
scalps. The law is 244 years old, going back to a 1756 
proclamation by then-governor William Lawrence. 

Nova Scotia must make the request to Ottawa 
because the law was enacted before Nova Scotia 
became a province and before Canadian Confederation 
in 1867. 

Nova Scotia passed a resolution Tuesday to 


send the request to Ottawa. There had been complaints 
about the law from the province’s 13 Mi’kmaq bands. 

“Nobody tends to think about stuff that hap- 
pened two and a half centuries ago, but it’s still a sore 
point with our Mi’kmaq community and we feel it 
needs to be addressed, just on the question of dignity,” 
said Richard Perry, a spokesman for the Nova Scotia 
government. 

The resolution asks the federal government to 
negate the effects of the bounty. 


Hi, I'm Lee Tiger with the 
Florida Department of Transportation's 
Native American Outreach Program. I'd 
like to thank all the tribal members that 
participated in this past year workshops. 

To those who would like to attend 
one, we will continue FDOT workshops 
in the year 2000. One of the more asked 
questions in getting DBE Certified was 
"Do we need to have a Florida 
Corporation?" The answer is no, you 
can apply for a registration with a ficti- 
tious name. We have these one-page 
forms and can help you fill them out. 



So if you or a family member are 
interested in pursuing contracts with the 
state of Florida's largest contracting 
agency. Call me at the Department of 
Transportation at (954) 370-3900. We will 
be happy to answer any questions and add 
you to our current mailing list to keep you 
informed on upcoming workshops. 

If you have any questions regarding 
the Florida Department of Transportation 
Native American Outreach, please call 
(954) 370-3900. 



American 

Indian 

Outreach 
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Mitchell Cypress Has Surprise Party 




Director Connie Whidden 


By Tommy Benn 

BIG CYPRESS — A surprise 
birthday party was given in honor of 
Mitchell Cypress, President of the Board 
of the Seminole Tribe of Florida, at the 
Big Cypress Health Clinic, March 30. 

“I couldn’t figure out what was 
going on. It wasn’t my birthday until 
April 2,” a surprised Mitchell said. “I saw 
David’s truck and guessed we had another 
meeting or something.” 

He was truly surprised and over- 
whelmed with the turn out of well wish- 
ers. 

A beautiful plaque was given to 
him by the Seminole Health Department 
for all his help and efforts to bring better 
health care to the Indian Communities. 

One can have everything he desires in life, but without one’s health he 
has nothing. 

A buffet was enjoyed by all who attended. The centerpieces 
were quite unique as they were fruit and vegetables arranged as flowers. 
They were very creative and beautiful, as well as being healthy and 
appetizing. 

Music was provided by the Jonah Cypress Trio much to the 
enjoyment of guest and staff. 

When asked how old he was, Mitchell replied he was 29 and 
holding — and losing his grip! 

Someone else wanted to cut him in half and count his rings. 
When asked who was older, him or dirt, Mitchell just smiled and 
laughed. 

While we don’t know for certain, we can say all the fire towers 
in the area were alerted that in case they saw a bright glow in the sky 
around Big Cypress on the evening of April 2, not to worry. It would be 
the glow from Mitchell’s birthday cake! 


presents plaque to Mitchell. 


Mary Frances Fewell Cypress. 


‘Monkey Trouble’ Brings Fun To B.C. 


By Libby Blake 

BIG CYPRESS — Finster, star of the 
1994 movie Monkey Trouble , came to the Big 
Cypress Gym on March 21, to the delight of the 
Ahfachkee School and Head Start children. 

The first show was exclusively for the Big 
Cypress and Immokalee Head Start kids. Along 
with trainer Uncle Lenny, Finster then entertained 
45 kindergarten and first grade students with some 
of the unique antics he performed in the hit movie. 

In Monkey Trouble Finster plays a klepto- 
maniacal, organ-grinding monkey. At the Gym he 
displayed the pickpocketing skills which caused 
Roger Ebert, nationally known film critic, to say in 
his review of the movie, “It’s no mistake that the 
credits for Monkey Trouble give top billing to the 
monkey. He steals the show with a fetching per- 
formance that goes beyond training and into acting 
itself.” 

While most of the audience at the Gym 
had probably never heard of the movie, Finster, fel- 
low monkey performers Chrystal and Peanut, Uncle 
Lenny, and his son Garrett had all the kids yelling 
and applauding at their feats. Each child (and some 
teachers who will remain nameless) got the oppor- 
tunity to assist in the antics. 

After each monkey performed their special 
tricks, the children got to hold Peanut and have 
their picture taken. The shots were placed in a spe- 
cial holder made by Uncle Lenny and given to the 



It was a barrel full of monkies, but it was all fun. 


children as a memento of the visit. In addition, the 
kids all received “monkey money,” monkey sip 
cups with straws, monkey pencils, and picture cards 
of Uncle Lenny and his monkeys. 

Finster also drew a special picture for the 
school and Uncle Lenny awarded the staff a special 
certificate commemorating the day. 

The event was arranged by Big Cypress 
Recreation Assistant Director Jack Gorton and coor- 
dinated with the assistance of Dr. Pat Gaffney, 
Principal of Ahfachkee School, and Shirley Clay of 
the Big Cypress Head Start Program. 



Justin Wolf, David DeHass, David Osceola and Bob Motlow 
(1-r), share in the work to keep riding program running. 


DeHass 

Continued from page 1 

As each young hockey goalie-helmeted cow- 
boy comes out of the chute on top of a buck- 
ing calf (junior bulls for the teenagers), Coach 
DeHass is constantly providing on-the-spot 
pointers: “You’re hanging on with your legs. . 

. keep your toes out. . . spurs in. . . got a bad 
habit of trying to hang on with your toes. . .” 

Every day is different at the 
Hollywood Horse Club. Monday, DeHass 
coaches the cowboys in calf and bull riding, 
while sister Debbie DeHass takes the cowgirls 
to Triple Cross for competition. Tuesday, 

Debbie teaches barrel racing and pole bend- 
ing. Wednesday, it’s off to Davie for Jackpot 
Rodeo. Thursday, Bob Motlow teaches roping. 

Friday, it’s more calf and bull riding. “I wish 
they had something like this when I was grow- 
ing up,” says DeHass. 

It is those exact words that are echoed 
by an adult volunteer in the program, a lean, graying 
cowboy named Bob Freeman. “You come out here and 
see some of these kids ride,” Freeman adds, “it’ll 
knock your socks off!” 

David DeHass, 41, grew up around horses. “In 
them days cowboys weren’t supposed to be from 
Hollywood, just B.C. or Brighton,” DeHass laughs. But 
not being your typical “urban” cowboy — and honest 
to a fault — DeHass would just say he was from 
Hollywood. 

DeHass didn’t get to try bull-riding until age 
16, when he would take money saved working con- 
struction and citrus groves at Big Cypress to pay 
entrance fees to ride bulls in any rodeo he could find. It 
was in those days that young bull-riders or would-be 
bull-riders were pretty much on their own, often rely- 
ing on some of that liquid courage before jumping in 
the chute. “In the old days, when we used to get a little 
drunk, Joe from Joe’s bar used to bring a big ol’ cool- 
er,” DeHass recounts. “These days, rodeo is a sober 
business. Everybody’s serious,” DeHass says. 

In 1979, DeHass got severely burned handling 
hot tar on a roofing job. That landed him a six- week 
hospital stay. He came out of the hospital all bandaged 
up, and, against doctor’s orders, went right back into 
the bucking chute to compete again. But, shortly after 
that, his mother, Francis Tigertail died tragically in an 
auto accident. Broken-hearted, both David and Debbie 
(Indian barrel-racing champion three years in a row 
back then), decided to quit competing. “She used to 
come and watch me and my sister,” DeHass remembers 
about his mother, who was a constant source of encour- 
agement in rodeo or any sport in which they participat- 
ed. 

These days, David and Debbie DeHass are a 
constant source of encouragement to the 25-30 boys 
and girls in the Hollywood Horse Club and Rodeo 
team. According to Recreation Director Moses ‘Big 
Shot’ Jumper, the program “started about six years ago 
through the Recreation Department with the help of 
(Hollywood Board Rep.) Carl Baxley.” Later, Tribal 
Council funds enabled the purchase of “horses, bulls, 
sheep, goats and all those things,” according to Jumper. 

Three years ago, however, Jumper had trouble 


finding one person to take time with the kids. He found 
the answer to his prayers in DeHass, who had already 
worked a year at the Bill Osceola Arena cleaning stalls 
and feeding the animals. “He’s really made the pro- 
gram a success,” says Jumper of DeHass. 

The program has also bred quite a few success 
stories. Jarrid Smith, 14, has won three Indian rodeos, 
including Hollywood and Fun Day in Big Cypress; 
Clinton Holt, 15, has at least five silver buckles and 
recently placed 2nd in bull-riding at Brighton; Kyle 
Jumper, 1 6, recently won 2nd in bull-riding at the 
Davie Rodeo; Austin Billie, 16, went to the Indian 
Rodeo National Finals after only one year in the pro- 
gram; Stephen Billie, 13, who has seven buckles, 
placed 2nd in bareback riding at the Florida Junior 
Rodeo Association. 

But the Hollywood Horse Club is more than 
just cranking out new rodeo stars. It’s about building 
“character, confidence and self esteem,” says Big Shot. 

“A lot of kids are doing good,” says DeHass, 
“learning how to work together, helping each other.” 

DeHass doesn’t expect all kids in the program 
to show up every day and be totally dedicated to the 
sport of rodeo: “I tell ‘em try everything — baseball, 
football.” 

Just last year, David DeHass rode a bull for 
the first time in 20 years. 

“The kids wanted me to get on and ride one 
more time.” DeHass’ ride didn’t last that long. “I 
shouldn’t have started spurring him,” he laughs. “The 
kids started yelling at me, because I was teaching them 
not to spur. ’’DeHass plans to ride again as soon as his 
broken collarbone heals up. (It was hurt handslinging a 
calf). 

In the meantime, DeHass will usually be 
found with his sister, and many of the kids’ parents — 
and assistants such as Justin Wolf, David Osceola, Bob 
Motlow, Bob Freeman and Ray Rivero — maintaining 
the Bill Osceola Arena, taking care of the animals and 
working with the kids. 

“I made more money in construction,” he 
remarks. “But my heart gets pumped when I see them 
kids ridin.’ I enjoy it. Seeing those kids ridin’ is worth 
it. When they win ... or when they make their first 
ride.” 
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nament were Howard 
Vickery, Buddy Hall, 
Jim Rempe, and Nick 
Varner. Vickery, who 
won the last Senior Tour 
stop in French Lick, IN 
and has made the Final 
Four in the last three 
tournaments, had to set- 
tle for fourth place after 
losing to Hall 11-5. 

Buddy Hall, a 
four-time Player of the 
Year who resides in 
Seffner, kept the audi- 
ence on the edge of its 
seat with some key 
shots and tricky run- 


Remember Howard Vickery in “Color Of Money?” He finished fourth ($3,000). 


By E. Bowers 

TAMPA — Pool is 

life. 

One builds a body 
of knowledge early by 
learning from those who 
have come before. For those 
who have passion and 
focus, success comes early 
and often: pool becomes a 
lifelong pursuit, intensely 
personal because you have 
only yourself to blame, 
immensely rewarding when 
you have lived up to your 
potential. 

For those who take 
their talent for granted, the 
sport, itself, catches up with 
them. Playing pool always » 
came easy, but not anymore. % 

They find themselves « 

chased out of the game by w 
younger players, overpow- 
ered by hunger and youth. 

What remains con- 
stant is the action. The stage 
on which younger players make their reputations and 
older players show they still can play. Anyone can 
play pool, but when your pride, reputation —or rent 
money — is on the line you have to flat-out play. 

On Mar 15-18, 69 of the world’s greatest 
nine-ball players came onto Tribal land to play for 
$50,000 when the Steve Mizerak Senior Tour was 
staged at the Sheraton Four Points Hotel on the 
Tampa Seminole Indian Reservation. 

Hall of Famer Nick Varner, who has one 
pocket, straight pool, bank pool, and nine ball titles to 
his credit, emerged victorious at the end of the five 
day tournament with a tough win over “King” James 
Rempe. 

The Senior Tour, for players 50 and over, 
was founded in 1996 by four-time U.S. Open straight 
pool champion and former Miller Lite spokesman 
Steve Mizerak. The Tampa tournament, which was 
the first stop on the 2000 Senior Tour, was the result 


The legendary Steve Mizerak sizes up a shot. 


of months of planning by 
Mizerak and Councilman 
David Cypress. 

The tournament drew play- 
ers from the United States, 
Canada, and Taiwan. Many of 
the competitors have been 
playing world-class pool since 
they were teenagers. Lack of 
television coverage and tour- 
nament prize money forced 
many of these hugely talented 
players to toil in anonymity 
while in the prime of their 
careers. 

Case in point: There was 
big action on the second day 
of play — Jimmy Marino of 
Pittsburgh, PA against Jimmy 
Reid of Madison, TN. 

Wearing a silk shirt and confi- 
dent strut, Marino was well 
known for being one of the 
smoothest players in 
Pennsylvania. The quicker, 
fast-talking Reid has won 
numerous eight and nine ball 
titles and was especially tough playing on snooker 
tables. In their 
prime, both players 
were considered 
exceptional money 
players. 

“Marino 
won the All- 
Around title in 
Johnson City,” said 
Randy Epperson, 
assistant 
Tournament 
Director, referring 
to the “Hustler’s 
Jamborees” of the 
1960s, in which 
many of the coun- 
try’s best high- g 

stakes money play- % 
ers matched up « 

with each other in w 
the most popular 
gambling games: 
one-pocket, straight 
pool, and nine ball. 

The win- 
ners of each tournament played in a round-robin for- 
mat and the winner was crowned All-Around 
Champion. 

Epperson noted the Senior Tour has given 
many veteran players like Marino a chance to strut 
their stuff again. “He was a top, top player, but he 
didn’t get out of Pennsylvania much. Now with the 
Senior Tour, these guys feel they can compete 
because, in nine-ball, the age factor is a huge thing,” 
said Epperson. 

The match, dubbed “the battle of the Hippie 
w Jimmys” by Tournament Director Scott Smith, was 
% closely contested. The race to 1 1 match was tied at 4- 
« 4, 5-5, 6-6, and 8-8, until Marino began to pocket 
« balls on the break. Reid could only watch, after 
scratching on the eight to fall behind 10-8, as Marino 
broke and ran the table to put the match away. 

However, the four hottest sticks in the tour- 


outs. However, he could 

not get into rhythm, falling to Jim Rempe 11-6. 

Rempe, who hails from Scranton, PA, overcame an 
early 4-0 deficit. Rempe never left Hall with an open 
shot after that and finished the match after Buddy left 
the six-ball hanging in the pocket. 

The finals, a rematch between “King” James 
Rempe and Nick Varner, matched up two of the most 
recognizable players on the Senior Tour. Rempe has 
been on the advisory staff for Meucci cues for many 

years and still 
plays on the 
competitive 
Professional 
Billiards Tour 
(PBT). 

Varner, 
who comes 
from 

Owensboro, 

KY, also plays 
on the PBT and 
is the current 
reigning World 
Nine-Ball 
Champion. A 
diminutive play- 
er with a big 
game, Varner is 
the number one 
ranked player 
on the Senior 
Tour. 

The final 
match was an 
extended race to 
13. The match itself was a study in percentages by 
two of the most disciplined and technically skilled 
players in the game. Each player maneuvered for 
position, waiting for the other to leave an opening. 

Varner got an early start, leading 3-1, but 
Rempe came back to tie the match at five games 
apiece. Both players were unsuccessful on the break 
so they resorted to safety play to win each game. 

The match suddenly shifted gears at 11-10 
when Rempe jawed the five ball in the pocket. Varner 
won the game to tie the match at 1 1 games apiece and 
with a liberal dose of body English, he pocketed the « 
nine ball on the ensuing break to reach the hill, 12- % 

11. « 
Rempe, trailing now after leading the match w 
only moments before was left without a shot on the 
one ball after Varner’s next break came up dry. After 
sizing up the table, Rempe kicked at the one ball 


with speed, and pocketed the two ball. The audience 
groaned as the cue ball once again hid behind a ball, 
hooking it. 

Rempe once again measured the kick and, 
after contact, the one-ball went scuttling towards the 
corner pocket. Despite a spirited attempt to coax it in, 
the one sat at the lip of the pocket and Rempe 
watched as Varner cleared off the remaining balls to 
pick up the $10,000 winner’s share of the prize fund. 

After the tournament, Steve Mizerak and 
premier cue maker Leonard Bludworth both 
expressed their appreciation to the Seminole Tribe by 
donating cues for raffle at the upcoming National 
Native American Classic in May. Mizerak also pre- 
sented selections from his personal line of cues to 
President Mitchell Cypress and Big Cypress 
Recreation Director George Grasshopper. 

Along with their prize money, Varner and 
Rempe also received large Dreamcatchers to com- 
memorate their visit to the Tampa reservation. 

Afterwards, the tournament crew began 
breaking down the tables and the players made their 
way towards the door. Back on the road to the next 
pool hall, or home for work Monday morning, but 
they’ll be at the next tour stop. 

Because among all the war stories and jokes, 
somebody’s breaking and running rack after rack, 
another’s moving like he did 30 years ago, and the 
players want to be there to watch, to remember. They 
want to be part of the action. 


Buddy Hall won $4,000 for third place. 


Russell Osceola pockets the nine ball, 
defeating Steve Mizerak in challenge match. 


Hall of famer Nick Varner received $10,000 for first place. 


Pool Tournament Brings Best To Tampa 


Miccosukee 
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EIRA Profile: Jo Leigh Johns 




By Michael James 

OKEECHOBEE It was a typical Monday 
evening. Jo Leigh “Boogie” Johns was on horseback 
at the Brighton arena exercising her horse. Jo Leigh 
keeps a very busy schedule. 

Her first role is Mama to Calgary. In addi- 
tion to that she is an avid participant in the Eastern 
Indian Rodeo Association (EIRA), tackling barrel 
racing and break away roping. 

Johns added 
she is usually gone 
just about every 
evening to an event 
either in Arcadia or 
Moore Haven. And, 
this is just her 
evenings. 

During the day 
she is the Youth 
Support Coordinator 
for the Seminole 
Tribe. 

Upon gradu- 
ation from Florida 
Gulf Coast 
University (FGCU) 
last year with a 
Bachelor’s Degree in 
Liberal Studies, she 
convinced Tribal 
Council to implement 
a program geared 
specifically for 
youth. 

The program s 
has three objectives: 2 

* Motivate | 
high school aged § 

Tribal members by 

inviting motivational 
speakers to talk to the 

youth and answer any questions on any issue they 
may have. Three times a month, a different 
speaker is invited to address the youth about 
various issues from college to career to basic 
“life” questions. 

*The innovative “Parenting Club,” 

held once a month. “You could almost call it a 
support group for the parents,” says Johns, who 
says the meetings are informal and confiden- 
tial; even grandparents attend. “The meeting is 
run by them.” 

“I have even learned things about my 
own parenting,” says Johns, candidly. Most 
recently, parents from Big Cypress have shown 
an interest in the program. 

Seminole Broadcasting has 
approached Johns about taping the meetings 
and later broadcasting them, but due to certain 
confidentiality issues, the idea was rejected. 
Therefore, plans to train Tribal members has 
been suggested. 

Johns has a certain goal in mind with 
the Parenting Club, and that is to form groups 


at an early age and remain together throughout high 
school. The club would be a support group for school 
readiness. 

*Outreach or peer counseling. Johns is on 
call 24 hours a day and makes appearances at all 
schools where Tribal members attend. 

This means it is not unheard of her to 
appear in Okeechobee in the morning, receive a call, 
and be needed in Moore Haven in the afternoon. She 
makes regular visits to the 
schools to simply “check up” 
on students. Johns says she is 
happy with the response from 
the students in elementary and 
middle school, but that the ones 
in high school are not as 
responsive. 

“I offer my ear, they 
listen, but they already have 
their own ideas established and 
I accept that as long as they 
know that I am here,” says 
Johns. 

Presently, Johns is 
responsible for 180 students on 
Brighton alone. She hopes her 
program will reach the other 
reservations soon. 

Future plans for the 
Parenting Club includes several 
outings where all family mem- 
bers can attend. Although, her 
role is somewhat mentally tax- 
ing and her frustration level 
often peaks, she says she is 
doing what she has always 
dreamed of doing. She is mak- 
ing a difference in not just one 
life, but several lives. 

Jo Leigh wishes to 
thank her mentor, FGCU Dr. 
Susan Stans: “I’d be lost without her.” 


CORRECTION: Last issue an incorrect photo was 
used on a story about Shelby DeHass. Pictured above is 
the real Shelby. Ride ’em cowgirl! 


Jo Leigh “Boogie” Johns and daughter. 
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(L-R): Nick Jumper, Clinton Holt, Wilson Bowers, Stephen Billie, Steve Osceola, Shadoe Billie, David 
Dehass (holding Nick), Paul Bowers, Sr., kneeling - Shelby Dehass with dog. 


Rodeo Finals Set April 28-29: 




By Benny Secody 

The clock is ticking and with only one 
more rodeo to rack up those coveted points before 
the finals on April 28 - 29 in Okeechobee, young 
cowboys and cowgirls of the Florida Junior Rodeo 
Association are pushing themselves in preparation 
for the big event. 

The weekend of March 18-19 was no 
exception, as the Seminole Horse Club/rodeo team 
was in Moore Haven to do the best they could in 
their respective categories. Those in attendance — 
Nick Jumper, Stephen Billie, Clinton Holt, Wilson 
Bowers, Tina Shadow Billie, Jade Braswell, 

Sheyanna Osceola and Shelby DeHass - — put on an 
impressive show. £ 

Clinton Holt is currently in second place § 
in the bareback category; and Stephen Billie is > 
holding onto second in bull riding. Both helped § 
solidify their positions. There are currently three “ 
Seminole kids in the top 10 in their categories. 

Shelby Osceola is hanging onto her sixth place in 
the goat tie, with Shadow Billie not far behind in 
the standings. 

Shadow Billie is overcoming her hesitation 
to push herself to the limit after having her horse fall 
on her some time ago. She currently competes in bar- 
rel racing, goat tie and pole bending. 

Debbie DeHass, a barrel racer since she was 
a youngster, experienced a similar situation. For the 
first time ever, Debbie was thrown from her horse, 
and although she vowed 
to finish the day, soon 
realized she had dislocat- 
ed her hip. She too, 
knows the importance of 
getting right back on and 
conquering fear. 

Three of the 
Seminole cowboys who 
entered were honored at 
the end of the event on 
Sunday with third, fourth 
and sixth place prizes. 

Stephen Billie of 
Hollywood placed third 
in the bull-riding cate- Nick Jumper tries to hang 


Cheyanna Osceola rounds the final pole. 

gory, scoring 68 points. Clinton Holt took fourth 
place, trailing Stephen by only three points at 65, 
while Wilson Bowers of Big Cypress took sixth 
place. 

With the finals right around the comer, the 
push is also on to maintain good grades to insure par- 
ticipation. The kids schedule their time for home- 
work to coincide with practice. Most are doing very 
well in school as well as in their horsemanship abili- 
ties. 

Rodeo officials announced 
several times that a count is needed 
for the finals banquet, which is 
being held on April 30 in 
Okeechobee. All interested cow- 
boys and cowgirls who wish to 
attend, need to contact David 
DeHass with a count so he can get 
everyone who plans to attend, reg- 
istered with the banquet committee. 
Also of note, FJRA members need 
not be in the finals to attend the 
banquet, as everyone is welcome. 

. The final weekend rodeo 

in there. w ill be April 15 - 16, in Bunnell. 


Tight Finish Marks Tournament 


TAMPA - Cool temperatures and hot tem- 
pers marked the March 1 7 Tampa golf tournament 
held at the Walden Lakes Country Club. A heated 
discussion over scoring marked the low point of a 
very competitive tournament. 

Only three strokes separated the top five 
teams, with three teams posting a 66. The team of 
Marl Osceola, Cicero Osceola, Charlie Cypress, and 
Leroy King received a shot in the arm on the #10 
hole. After a good drive, the team was laying 220 
yards out on the par 5 when Marl sank a seven wood 
to record a rare double-eagle. 

“It bounced off the front fringe and rolled 
right into the hole,” recalled Cicero. 

The team of Max, Melissa, Mitch, and 
Kahaine Osceola took first place with a 63. 

The results are: 

4-man Scramble - 1) (63) Max Osceola, Jr., Melissa 
Osceola, Mitch Osceola, Kahaine Osceola 2) (65) 
Jimbo Osceola, Bo Young, Dino Rowland, Jerry 
Ortis 3) (66)Joe Frank, Terri Hahn, Abe Rockwell 
4) (66) Marl Osceola, Cicero Osceola, Charlie 
Cypress, Leroy King 5) (66) Mike Micco, Jahna 


Smith, Carla Gopher, George Grasshopper . 

Most Honest Score - Alan Jumper, Lawrence 
Osceola, Joe Osceola, David Osceola. 

Closest to Pin - #4- Joe Frank, #6- Mitch Osceola, 
#8- Joe Osceola, Jr., #17- Jahna Smith. 

Longest Drive - David Osceola, Terri Hahn. 

Hollywood Recreation Spring Break 
Activities Schedule 

Monday, April 17 - Boy’s ATV ride, van 
leaves at 9 a.m. and Pool Party at 1 p.m. 

Tuesday, April 18 - Girl’s ATV ride, van 
leaves at 9 a.m. and Pool Party at 1 p.m. 

Wednesday, April 19 - Movies, van leaves 
at 12:30 p.m. and Boy’s Club hunting trip. 

Thursday, April 20 - Skating, van leaves 
at 1 p.m. and movies at gym at 1 p.m. 

Friday, April 21 - Bowling, van leaves at 
11 a.m. and Horse Club’s Trail Ride & Camping. 

For more information, please call 
Hollywood Recreation at 954-989-9457. 





NATIVE AMERICANS 


NATIVE AMERICAN LADIES 

8 BALL POOL TOURNAMENT 
EVERY TUESDAY 
7:30 P.M. 
15.00 ENTRY 

7.357 DAVIT RD. TXT. 
DAVIE, H, 3.3024 

south or Stirling rd. 

WEST SIDE OE ROAD 






The Seminole Tribe of Florida 


Presents 



5TH ANNUAL BOWLING 
TOURNAMENT 

ABC - WIBC 
SANCTIONED 
TEAM EVENT MAY 26-27 

SINGLES/DOUBLES 
MAY 28-29 

AT HOLIDAY BOWLING 
CENTER 

ENTRY FEE - $16 PER 
PERSON/PER EVENT 

Mail entries no later than May 15, 2000. 
Early entries will be given first, second, 
or third choice of squad times. All hand 
carried entries received one hour prior to 
squad times will be accepted, provided 
space is available. 

No entry will be accepted unless accom- 
panied by total fee. Entries must have 
complete addresses and telephone num- 
bers. Make cashiers check or money 
order payable to: Seminole Tribe of 
Florida 

Bowling Tournament 
No personal checks accepted. For more 
information, contact: Jack Gorton at Big 
Cypress Recreation (863) 983- 9659. 



NASA SOFTBALL 
TOURNAMENT 

ALL-INDIAN FAST 
PITCH 
MAY 26-27 
AT OSCEOLA PARK 
REGISTRATION 
DEADLINE MAY 12 

MEN & WOMEN’S 
DIVISIONS 
18 + OVER ONLY (NO 
EXCEPTIONS) 
MUST SHOW TRIBAL ID 
AND PICTURE ID 
NASA MEMBERS ENTRY 
FEE $225.00 
NON-NASA MEMBERS 
ENTRY FEE $350.00 


Entry fee, entry form, roster due by May 


ALL PARTICIPANTS INVITED 
TO THE OPENING RECEPTION 

THURSDAY 
MAY 25 

FORT LAUDERDALE 

HILTON 
POOL SIDE 
6-9 P.M. 


SPECIAL GUESTS 
PRESIDENT MITCHELL CYPRESS 
COUNCILMAN DAVID CYPRESS 

BASEBALL 

TOM SHOPAY-YANKEES/B AI TIMORF. 

BOXING 

BONNIE C AN I NO 
GOLF 

LPGA PRO SHIRLEY AYLOR 
ENTERTAINMENT BY LITEFOOT 

FOOTBALL 

NEAL COL ZTE - RAIDERS/DOLPHINS 
JOE JONES- REDSKINS/BROWNS 

MARK Cl AY TON-OOI PHINS/GRFEN BAY 
FLORIDA CHAMPIONSHIP WRESTLERS 
“THE WARRIOR” JOE GOMEZ 
DUKE “THE DUMPSTER” DROESE 
“THE MASTER OF DARKNESS” 
ABUDADIEN 

“CHIEF OF OPERATIONS” LARRY LANE 



1ST ANNUAL NATIONAL 
NATIVE AMERICAN 
POOL TOURNAMENT 

MAY 26-27 
AT HOLLYWOOD 
GREYHOUND TRACK 
(305) 454-9400 

EIGHT-BALL 
MEN’S & WOMEN’S 
DIVISIONS 
$8,000 ADDED PRIZE 
MONEY 

SINGLES DIVISION 
MAY 26 

REGISTER 11 - NOON 
TOURNAMENT STARTS - 
12:30 P.M. 

ENTRY FEE - $10 
MEN - RACE TO 3 
WOMEN - RACE TO 2 

TEAM DIVISION 
MAY 27 
4-MAN TEAM 
REGISTER 11 -NOON 
TOURNAMENT STARTS 
12:30 P.M. 

ENTRY FEE $40 PER 
TEAM 



GOLF TOURNAMENT 
MAY 29, 2000 
ARROWHEAD GOLF 
CLUB 

(954) 475-8200 

4-MAN BEST BALL - 
BLIND DRAW 
8 AM SHOT GUN START 

$ 50.00 ENTRY FEE 
$5,000 ADDED PRIZE 
MONEY 


Registration Deadline 
Must call in by May 15 


12. Check or money order made payable 


to: Seminole Recreation 
For more information contact: Bo Young 
at Hollywood Recreation (954) 989-9457. 


Rooms are available at the Fort Lauderdale Airport Hilton. 

Call (800) 426-8578 to make reservations. 

After May 4, rate of $59 will become subject to availability. 


Pay Entry Fee at Tournament 
For more information, call: 
(863) 983-9659 
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Roberts Ranch Holds Roundup 





BIG CHICKEE: The old Roberts 

world famous Gator Sauce. For the sweet tooth, a 
cracker delight “sour orange pie” was on hand. Along 
with Chief Billie and the Raiford Starke and, plenty 
of bluegrass and old timed gospel was enjoyed by the 
spectators. 

“The Roberts family had always treated the 


at midnight and the boys would 
fight till daylight. 

“We survived the Texas 
Tick Infestation,” he said. “I 
remember Range Riders killing 
deer by the thousands. The 
Seminoles and the U.S. 
Government almost started the 4th 
Seminole War over the deer 
killing. 

“The range cattle had to 
be dipped every six weeks. Range 
Riders would count the cattle and 
if they weren’t accounted for the 
rancher was fined by a head count. 
Then came the God awful screw- 
worm epidemic. If a cow had an 
open sore it had to be doctored. 

“A cowhunter would 
carry a can of medicine with a 
dauber brush and paint the black 
greasy medicine on the open sore. 
That’s when the cowhunters start- 
ed carring ropes on their saddles. We tied our ropes to 
our saddles — we never dallied off like the team rop- 
ers of today do. The days were long and hard, but 
somehow we survived. I guess you had to be as tough 
and rough as the country itself.” 


Family house still stands. 


By Tommy Benn 

IMMOKALEE — The 

Roberts Family of Immokalee, 
long time friends of the Seminoles 
of the Big Cypress and Immokalee 
communities, held its first annual 
Roberts Ranch Roundup Saturday, 

April 1. 

The event was held at the 
“Old Homeplace,” home to the 
Roberts family since 1914 when 
Robert Roberts brought his wife 
Sarah and their seven children to 
Immokalee in oxcart wagons. The 
property has been turned over to 
the county as a historical museum. 

The Roberts family donat- 
ed the house and four acres of the 
ranch where the original building 
was located in 1996. Recently the 
county purchased additional 
acreage adjoining the Homeplace 
for a reported $600,000 to bring 
the future museums site locations to 15 acres. 

It will take an estimated five years and 
approximately $1 million to complete the project. The 
museum, headed by Donna Ridgewood, will be going 
to Tallahassee and applying for a $30,000 grant to 
help get things underway. 

Ridgewood is also the direc- 
tor of the Museum of the 
Everglades in Everglades 
City. 

The festivities start- 
ed with a cattle drive and 
parade with both remaining 
children of Robert and Sarah 
Roberts taking part. Chief Jim 
Billie headlined the musical 
entertainment. 

On the Homeplace 
property historic reenactors 
showed the visitors what 
early Florida life was like. 

Judge Nelson Bailey shared 
Florida’s cattle history. 

Florida’s 5th Calvary was on 
hand, led by none other than 
Teddy Roosevelt himself. 

The legendary 
Swamp Owl and Seminole 
Cowhunter Jesse Necolettos 
answered many a question for 
the youngsters. Ralph West 
displayed his collection of 

tools of the Cowhunters trade, which included sad- 
dles, spurs, cow whips branding irons, horse and mule 
bits. 

Buddy Taylor of Felda handled the cooking 
chores of barbecued chicken and beef served with his 


MATRIARCH: She stands next to a Model T. Or is that a Model A? 


local Seminole fairly and were honest with us,” said 
Elaine Aguilar, councilwoman from the Immokalee 
Reservation. “They always helped us whenever we 
needed help. 

“We traded at the Roberts General Store. We 
traded alligator and otter pelts for 
store goods. The older brother 
Dius ran the store and gave us 
credit when times were hard. In 
the days when we had to work 
the fields picking tomatoes, and 
peppers, or cut, grade and load 
watermelon trucks to make a 
money to feed our families.” 

In his lifetime Robert 
Roberts saw his cattle empire 
grow from a 300-head herd to an 
estimated 8,000 cattle operation. 
From the original 60 acre home- 
stead to a 40,000 acre cattle 
ranch. The elder Roberts was one 
of the first county commissioners 
when Collier County was estab- 
lished in the late 1920s. 
c “The county seat was in 

£ Everglades City and my father 
would make the trip from 
| Immokalee and it would take him 
H 3 or 4 days,” Bobby Roberts 
said, recalling many of the old 
memories. “There were no roads 
and you never knew from day to 
day what the woods would be like. If it was rainy and 
wet you traveled one way. If it was dry you went 
another, It’s a long way to anywhere from Immokalee. 

“I had hoped they would have a dance to go 
along with the roundup,” added Bobby. “We used to 
have them. The dance would end 


An old butt-squeezin’ saddle. 


George Strait May Come To Okeechobee 


By Tommy Benn 

OKEECHOBEE — Tractor Supply 
Company is coming to Okeechobee, and perhaps 
we’ll get a surprise visit from country superstar and 
company spokesman George Strait. 

The Nashville Tennessee Company 
announced it would be taking over the old Wal-Mart 
Store building at the Northlake Village Shopping 
Center. Tractor Supply will hold its grand opening 
June 24. 

Okeechobee was selected for the site of the 
company’s latest store because it fits all the require- 
ment and demands to reach the store chain’s varied 
customer base. The company sells to large full-time 
and part-time ranchers and farmers as well as week- 


end, backyard and hobbyist agriculturists. 

The store will carry a full inventory of farm 
and ranch supplies, feed animal health care products 
work clothes. It will feature a full lawn and garden 
supply center and hardware automotive supplies. 

Currently there are 270 retail Tractor Supply 
Stores in 26 states. There are plans to open 10 stores 
in south and central Florida by mid-summer. Started 
in 1938 as a mail order tractor parts business, it is the 
largest owner of retail agricultural stores in the United 
States. 

Corporate spokesperson George Strait may 
come for the grand opening of the Okeechobee store. 
Plans are still incomplete at this time. 



MYRNA LO 
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Cowboys Begin Rounding Up The Herd 




By T. R. Benn 

BRIGHTON — The Seminole cow- 
boys are back in the saddle again, beginning the 
annual task of penning the vast herds of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

From the Pahokee prairies around Lake 
Okeechobee to the marsh wetlands of the Big 
Cypress swamp, the cattle will be brought to the 
cowpens, worked then turned out until sale time 
late April or early May. 

The annual round-up, which started the 
first week in March, should take about two 
months from start to finish, allowing for a few 
badly needed rain days. 

During the gathering, cowboys work 
from daylight to dark because Murphy’s Law is 
sure to come in to play: what can go wrong, will. 

From broken hydraulic hoses, and 
branding pots, squeeze chutes that can’t be 
moved because the wheel spindles have wrung 
off, fences that were all right yesterday somehow 
are down today. It’s a never-ending battle 
between the cow crews and Mother Nature and 
time. 

At the Brighton Reservation, 40 some 
cattle owners covering 35,000 acres and 4,500 
head of brood cows will be handled this year by 
Scott “Cotton” Baxley. 

Paul Bowers will act as cow boss for 
the Big Cypress cattle owners until the position 
is filled by a permanent man to replace Jonah 
Cypress, who retired earlier this year. The 30 
cattle owners, with their combined 2,900 head of 
brood cows on the Big Cypress’ 40,000 acre 
reservation, hope to finish a little earlier than the 
Brighton cow crew. 

Dr. Kenneth Keen of the Clewiston Animal 
Clinic will again vaccinate the heifer calves for 
Brucellosis, and bleed the cows and bulls for recerti- 


TRUSTY STEED: Paul Bowers cares for his horse. 


Original Brighton cattleman Tom Bowers. 


fication of the owner’s herds. This is the 14th year 
Keen has worked the Seminole herd. 

The cow crew’s responsibility is to vacci- 
nate for Vibro-Lepto-Tric — either a 4-way or 8- 
way vaccine, worm delouse and dehorn each animal. 

Dr. Keen will work one herd in 
Brighton for “Cotton Baxley” in the morning 
then travel to Big Cypress and works the cat- 
tle penned there in the afternoon. Paul Bowers 
and his cow crew say it makes for a long hard 
day. 

Gary Raulerson and his crew have 
started working the cattle on the Miccosukee 
Land Lease that houses some 3,000 brood 
cows on the 10,000-acre lease. Raulerson will 
then move his crew to the Parker Island Lease 
and assist cattle foreman Jerry Skates in work- 
ing the 1,500 brood cows there on the 4,000- 
acre lease. 

Doctors Debbie or Dennis Van 
Rokel, a husband and wife team of veterinari- 
ans from Alva, will certify the Board Cattle 
operations. 

After the cattle have been worked, 
the Tribe will ready for the annual production 
sale. The sale has been scheduled for the last 
of April or May with a delivery date of July or 
August. 

Proper fertilizing and mowing of 
pastures help in keeping the stock cattle in 
c good flesh, which means good health. The 
| calves that come from both the board and 
individual Seminole owned herds are some of 
s the best calves shipped in the Nation. 

H With the livestock market prices 

very strong at this date, producers are looking 
forward to a banner year at the annual Spring 
sale. 



Tired of hiding? 


iolations of Probation? 


Warrants, open criminal cases? 


DUI or DUI injury cases 


The Law Offices of Guy J. Seligman, PA 

320 S. E. 9th Street 
Fort Lauderdale, FL. 33316 

954 - 760-7600 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not be based 
solely upon advertisements before you decide, ask us to send you free written 
information about our qualifications and experience. 
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Florida AIM Attacks Parade 


TALLAHASSEE — On April 1, 
approximately 40 Florida AIM members 
and supporters from AIM Support Groups 
in St. Petersburg, West Palm Beach, 
Tallahassee and Fort Lauderdale and others 
protested the racist parade of genociders 
known as “Springtime Tallahassee.” 

While local “Springtime” organiz- 
ers have claimed to be making efforts to 
remove Andrew Jackson, he remained in 
the parade. And new efforts to glorify 
Indian killers were spotted throughout the 
parade with floats honoring the conquista- 
dors, U.S. Cavalry and Roughriders; even 
the Buffalo Soldiers were added to honor 
the genocidal assaults on Indian people. 

Florida AIM, after protesting non- 
disruptively for three years, began the esca- 
lation of its efforts to halt this genocidal 
glorification ceremony when the Florida 
AIM State Executive Director Sheridan 
Murphy went into the street to confront the 
“Andrew Jackson.” 

He was joined by nine Florida 
AIM and AIM Support Group members — 
North Florida Regional AIM Director 
David Narcomey, St. Augustine AIM mem- 
ber Bruce Felton, St. Augustine AIM 
Director Michelle Davis, State AIM 
Security Director George Garcia, 
Gainesville AIM Support Group Member 
Barbara Howe, West Palm Beach Support 
Group Coordinator Maria Z wicker, South 


Florida Support Group Coordinator Tom 
Scott, Tallahassee support group member 
Roy Saunders, and St. Petersburg Support 
Group coordinator Rebecca Johns. 

Murphy then threw blood on the 
street and managed to cover “Andrew 
Jackson” in blood forcing him off the 
parade route. Florida AIM Security inter- 
vened during the brief detention of 
Sheridan Murphy by Leon County Sheriffs 
deputies and it was later decided not to 
arrest Murphy or any of the other protes- 
tors. 

Florida AIM will continue to offer 
the dialogue of cooperation to the 
“Springtime Tallahassee” officials who 
should make no mistake, Florida AIM is 
fully prepared for the rhetoric and actuality 
of confrontation. 

It is our vow that the “Springtime 
Tallahassee” parade must change now, or 
die. We will continue to escalate our efforts 
to force the removal of Andrew Jackson, 
the Buffalo Soldiers and all other glorifica- 
tions of the murderers of Indian peoples. 
This year 10 AIM members and SG mem- 
bers stood in the street and one threw blood 
on one of the many potential targets glori- 
fying the genocide of Indian people 

Next year we will miss no target 
and spare no effort to stop this heinous 
parade. 

— Florida AIM News Wire. 


DNC Appoints Native 
American Affairs Director 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — 

Democratic National Committee (DNC) 
National Chair Joe Andrew today 
announced the appointment of Holly Cook 
as Director of Native American Affairs. 
Cook comes to the DNC from the Red 
Lake Band of Chippewa Indians and 
Holland & Knight, a Washington, D.C., law 
firm. 

“We are excited to have Holly 
Cook join our team as our new Director of 
Native American Affairs,” said Joe Andrew. 
“Her experience with working on issues of 
concern to Indian Country will help spread 
our progressive democratic message for 
America throughout the country.” 

Holly Cook served as Director of 
Federal Relations for the Red Lake Band of 
Chippewa Indians and a Senior Consultant 
for Native American Affairs at the Holland 
Knight Law Firm. Prior to that, Cook 
served in the White House Office of 
Intergovernmental Affairs. Cook was also 
an instructor at Leech Lake Tribal College, 
Leech Lake Reservation. 

“Holly will be an asset to the 


Democratic Party as we continue to reach 
out to Indian Country,” added Andrew. 
“The Democratic National Committee is 
fortunate to have someone with Holly’s 
skill and experience,” said Andrew. 

A member of the Red Lake Band 
of Chippewa Indian in northern Minnesota, 
Cook received a Bachelor of Arts degree 
from the University of North Dakota in 
Grand Forks, ND and MBA from the 
University of St. Thomas in St. Paul, MN. 

The mission of the Native 
American Affairs office at the Democratic 
National Committee is to increase the par- 
ticipation and representation of Native 
Americans in the Democratic Party and the 
political system. It also strives to elect 
Democrats to all levels of office, offer 
training in Indian issues, and increase the 
knowledge of American Indians about the 
Democratic Party through training and pro- 
grams. 

The Director of Native American 
Affairs provides outreach, education, and 
advocacy on issues that affect Native 
Americans. 


7th Annual Seminole Wellness Conference 


Deadline for applications are 
June 9, 2000. Due to the limit of partici- 
pants, when you register for the 7th 
Annual Seminole Wellness Conference, 
you must commit yourself to participate 
for the duration of the conference. 

Those who are active in support 
groups, or have participated in treatment 
centers, or who are pursuing a healthier 
drug and alcohol free lifestyle will have 


first priority if registration exceeds the 
limit. It is the Conference Attendee’s 
responsibility to make the proper 
arrangements with your supervisor con- 
cerning your absence from work. A letter 
of notification will be sent to confirm 
that you are a participant in this year’s 
conference. Lack of participation will 
result in a letter to your supervisor. 

For an application please con- 


tact: Hollywood: Ralph Billie at 954- 
9652-2009; Brighton: Michele Thomas 
or Rita Gopher at 863-763-4128; Big 
Cypress: Glen Osceola at 863-983-4141 
or Helene Buster at 863-983-5151; 
Immokalee: Billie Brodway at 941-657- 
6567; Tampa: Tom Ryan at 813-621- 
2811; Fort Pierce: Sally Tommie at 954- 
967-3700; and Miccosukee: Andy 
Buster at 305-223-8380. 


Gator 

Continued from page 1 

Kenyon were threatened with possible 
arrest, and Big A1 with a tranquilizer 
gun, by the Port Authority Police 
Department (PAPD) if the duct tape was 
removed from the gator’s mouth or if J. 
R. or Gator John attempted any 
“wrestling” demonstrations. 

The police even threatened Big 
A1 with a tranquilizer gun. Maybe they 
heard about Chief Jim Billie getting his 
finger bitten off, recently, by a gator. 

Later the cops liked posing with 
the unarmed reptile. 

While professional gator han- 
dlers were not allowed to do their show, 
the police had no problem with people 
sitting on and posing with Big Al, who 
could have, but never did swat anyone 
with his massive tail. 

An extended “safe-zone” of 35 
feet with six armed and ready cops near- 
by allowed the handlers to sit on the 
gator before a handful of passing-by pas- 
sengers and lots of Delta employees. 

Also there for the photo-taking session 
were Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum Director 
Billy L. Cypress (dressed in traditional 
clothing as Chief Jumper) and Florida 
Seminole Tourism Director Lee Tiger. 
Someone also brought over a pair of 


giant sunglasses as a prop. 

“One of the cops showed up 
with a pole and a noose at the end, just 
in case the alligator ran away,” stated 
Tiger who referred to the PAPD as “city 
slickers.” 

Why bring a Big Cypress gator 
all the way to New York City to sleep in 
a crate overnight and spend a couple 
hours in an airplane lobby with a taped 
up mouth and people sitting on him? 

Someone dropped the ball. 

“It wasn’t us,” said Lucy 
Evanicki, the Billie Swamp Safari mar- 
keting director who arranged for the 
gator and made sure all the necessary 
permits were in hand to transport the 
gator from Florida. “We had our act 
together. But we had no control over 
what happened at their end.” 

According to PAPD Officer 
Jerry O’Brien, the event could have been 
staged without incident had his depart- 
ment known in advance and precautions 
been agreed to and implemented. 

Notification to local authorities 
of staged events at the airport is the 
responsibility of the hosting organization 
- in this case Delta Airlines. 

Seminole Tourism and the Tribe 
did get some publicity out of the event. 
Local print and television media were on 
hand in Fort Lauderdale as Big Al was 
placed on the plane for the trip to New 


York. The gator also drew a lot of notice 
from fellow travelers. 

“Word kind of spread like wild- 
fire that there was a special passenger 
here today,” stated Chuck Malkus, of 
IMS Public Relations, hired by Tiger to 
coordinate the event with Delta and the 
CVB. 

The “wild fire” never burned 
hot enough for the press in the largest 
media town in the world to feel the heat, 
however. 

“Most of the passengers’ 
biggest concern was that we were travel- 
ing at lunchtime, and did the alligator 
get fed before he boarded?” added 
Malkus. This was a good question since 
Delta Express is a no-frills flight - 
meaning no food on board. Big Al, how- 
ever, was fine. As a Billie Swamp Safari 
gator he was well fed and cared for. He 
was the only passenger on board with a 
full stomach. 

Big Al also had more leg room 
than his fellow passengers. One hun- 
dred-nineteen seats — and one bathroom 
— are crammed into the Boeing 737-200 
plane. 

Today, Big Al is back wallering 
in the gator pit next to the Swamp Water 
Cafe at Billie Swamp Safari. “I’d say his 
flyin’ days are over,” said Gator John. 
“He don’t care about New York City.” 


Betty 

Continued from page 1 

Scherley Busch, a noted pho- 
tographer, said Betty was photographed 
beneath the Council Oak, a large oak 
tree on the Hollywood Reservation, 
because it reveals Betty’s background. 

As a young woman Betty 
recalls translating Miccosukee, Creek 
and English for the elders as they met 
under the Council Oak to organize the 
Seminole Tribe in the late 1950s. 

Noted Miami historian Arva 
Moore Parks McCabe, whose photo- 
graph is also included in the exhibit, said 
Betty is a woman who has made a large 
contribution to the history of Florida. 

“It was about time,” said Parks 
about Betty’s recognition. “She [Betty] 
has done so much for her people and 
contributed to their development that she 


is an inspiration to all of us.” 

Betty Mae, who was the first 
female elected chairman — or chief — 
of a major Indian Tribe, helped advance 
the medical care of her people. She has 
authored two books, was the first editor 
of the Tribal newspaper and appointed 
by President Richard Nixon to a term on 
the National Indian Council. Betty has 
also been named ‘Woman of the Year’ 
by the Jewish Defense League, ‘Pioneer 
Woman’ by the city of Dania, and 
inducted in the Florida Hall of Fame. 

About her many achievements, 
Betty humbly expressed that her source 
of inspiration has always been her Tribe. 
To other women striving to achieve their 
goals, Betty said there is no mystery to 
it. She said that anyone with determina- 
tion can make things happen. 

“Any woman can do it,” Betty 
asserted. “It’s just a matter of determina- 
tion. If you set a goal and work towards 


it, you can achieve wonderful things. 
That’s the message for young people. Set 
a goal and work towards it.” 

This year, Edith Osman, the 
current president of the Florida Bar 
Association and the second woman in 
the Bar’s 49-year history to hold the 
position, was also included in the exhib- 
it. 

The photographic documentary 
features women like international super- 
star and Grammy award winning record- 
ing artist Gloria Estefan, the late envi- 
ronmental advocate Marjory Stoneman 
Douglas, record braking tennis champion 
Chris Evert and Congresswoman Ileana 
Ros-Lehtinen among the other women 
who have been honored. 

The exhibition runs through 
May 1 . It is open to the public at no 
charge. For more information call Ms. 
Busch at (305) 661-8018. 
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Classified * Announcements 


Happy Birthday 



Happy 40th Birthday, Mom (Barbara Osceola Butera). What more can I 
say about the light of my life, other than you are my mother and my best friend. Ever 
since I can remember you have been so caring and thoughtful not only to me, but to 
everybody else. 

The two of us have been through thick and thin together, but yet we are ready 
to meet any other challenge that may rise. I am so fortunate to have a mother I can 
count on and run to for whatever the case may be, whether it be good or bad. Thanks 
for being a wonderful mentor for me and for caring for me. 

I want this birthday to be the best it can be for you, because you deserve it. I 
love you, Mom! From your daughter, Ciara Billie. 



Happy 7th Birthday Kristen Billie April 
14. Hope you have lots of fun on your 
birthday. Love You Always, Dad, Mom, 
Chelsea, Byron, Grandpa, Grandma, 
aunts and Cousin. 


A very special Happy 4th Birthday to 
Mailani. With lots of love, Mommy, 
Daddy, Nana, Grandma Jimmie, and 
Randy. 


New Born 



New arrival: Trinity Andra 
Beth Bowers born Jan. 28, 2000 at 1 p.m. 
Trinity weighed 7 lbs., 13 oz. and was 19 
Vi inches long. Congratulations Elrod 

Bowers and Holly Tiger. 


Congratulations 

Congratulations! Morningstar 
Webster. I read The Seminole Tribune 
and saw your score for Beginners Barrel 
Racing. I am so proud of you and 
Danielle also. Hugs and kisses to you 
both. Daddy loves you both very much. 
Keep up the good work. I will keep read- 
ing the newspaper to watch for your pic- 
ture and your scores. Hugs and kisses: 
Daddy, Daniel Webster Sr. 


The Seminole Tribe of Florida’s 
Department of Education would like to 
congratulate Hollywood GED graduate, 
Olivia Cypress. Olivia received her GED 
on March 17, 2000. She is now employed 
with the Travel Department. 

The Hollywood GED program is 
located at the DSO building. Office hours 
are 8 a.m to 5 p.m. If you are interested 
in getting your GED, contact Wendy 
Green at 954-989-6840, ext 101. 



Seminole Tribune 


May 5 , Issue • Deadline April 21 
May 26, Issue • Deadline May 12 
June 16, Issue • Deadline June 2 


Job Announcements 


Position: 

Survey Party Chief 

Location: 

Water Resource 
Management 

Big Cypress 

Opening: 

Jan. 27, 00 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$14.03 per hour 
plus benefits 

Position: 

Staff Nutritionist 

Location: 

Health Department 

Brighton 

Opening: 

February 2, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$30, 000/Yearly 
(Negotiable) 

Plus Benefits 

Position: 

Maintenance Worker 

Location: 

Building and Grounds 
Brighton 

Opening: 

February 24, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$6.50 Per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Operator Maintenance 

Trainee 

Location: 

Utilities - Hollywood 

Opening: 

February 23, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$8.00 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Dental Assistant 

Location: 

Health (Hollywood) 

Opening: 

Feb. 11,2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$10.00 per hour plus 
benefits 

Position: 

Assistant Cook/Janitor 

Location: 

Nutrition (Hot Meals 
Hollywood) 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$8.73 per hour plus benefits 


Position: 

Assistant Education 

Counselor 

Location: 

Education (Big Cypress) 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$7.18 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Certified Behavioral 

Analyst (LaBelle) 

Location: 

Health (Big Cypress) 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$25,000 - 35,000 annually 
plus benefits 

Position: 

Direct Care Aides 

(5 needed in LaBelle) 

Location: 

Health Department 

Big Cypress 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$10.00 - 15.00 per hour 
full time 

Position: 

Alternative High School 

Teacher in Math and 

Science 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 

Big Cypress 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

Based on salary schedule 

Position: 

Assistant Cook (Brighton) 

Location: 

Preschool Program 

Opening: 

February 9, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$8.29 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Speech Lanquage 
Therapist 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 

Opening: 

February 22, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

Based on Instructional 
Salary Scale 


Position: 

Reading Specialist 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 

Big Cypress 

Opening: 

January 12, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

Instructional salary scale 
plus benefits 

Position: 

Transporter 

Location: 

Health (Big Cypress) 

Opening: 

January 11, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$7.90 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Teacher Aide II - 2 need/1 

year olds & infants 

Location: 

Eeducation Preschool 
Hollywood 

Opening: 

February 29, 2000 

Closing: 

March 14, 2000 

Salary: 

$8.73 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Maintenance Supervisor 

Location: 

Buildings and Grounds 

Big Cypress 

Opening: 

March 8, 2000 

Closing: 

March 22, 2000 

Salary: 

$8.00 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Classroom Teacher 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 

Big Cypress 

Opening: 

November 22, 1999 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

Negotiable (Instructional 
Salary Schedule) 

Position: 

Background Investigator 

Location: 

Hollywood 

Opening: 

March 31, 2000 

Closing: 

April 14, 2000 

Salary: 

$9.00 per hour plus benifits 


Notices 


Health Notice 

Attention Diabetic Patients: 

Rezulin, a drug used for dia- 
betes has been taken off the market due 
to its effects on the liver. 

All diabetic patients are 
advised to stop taking this drug and con- 
tact your medical doctor/Seminole 
Health Department immediately. 

Patients previously taking 
Rezulin will be placed on a different 
drug/medication. 

— The Seminole Health Department. 


Car & Boat Auction - April 2, 
at 9 a.m. By the Salvation Army, next 
ones will be May 20, June 17 and July 29. 
For more information call 954-463-3725. 

Wolf’s Flat EOD Conference - 
July 23 - 26, at the Round Up Centre in 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada. First Nations 
coming together Sharing Experience To 
Clean Up Indigenous Lands. To register: 
by phone; 1-888-341-1011 or 1-403-269- 
1011, by e-mail; tamgrp@cadvision.com, 
by fax at 1-403-269-1438, by mail to 
Wolf’s Flat Ordinance Disposal Corp, c/o 
Suite 600, 808-4th Ave. S.W., Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada T2P3E8. 

Bunny Breakfast & Train Ride 
- April 15 & April 22 - Family event 
includes Meet the Bunny, travel by train 
to Deerfield Beach and receive a souvenir 
gift, 7:15 a.m. - 11:00 a.m. For info call 
954-921-3404, adults $13, children $11. 

23rd Annual Lifesaving 
Competition - April 21 - April 23. 
Contact Jim Shoemaker at 954-921-3423. 

Kuumba Festival 2000 - Sat., 
April 22 - 9:00 a.m. - 7:00 p.m. at Young 
Circle Park. Free. Call 921-3404 or Lamar 
Davis at 954-921-3447. 

Arbor Day Tree Give-Away - 
Sat., April 29. Free trees to Hollywood 
residents with driver’s license & water 
bill. At Young Circle Park. Contact 
Grances Nip at Public Works 954-967- 
4567. 

Hollywood Medical Center 

May Day 5K Run - Sun., April 30 at 
7:30 a.m.. Contact Peter Mercer at 954- 
985-6241. 

Food Handler Certification 
Training and Exam - April 19, 2000. 
Class begins at 9:00 a.m., exam to follow 
at 2:00 p.m., registration will begin at 
8:30 a.m. To register contact Joan 
Tavalaro at 954-370-3725, ext. 234. 

6th Annual Running The Red 
Road - Sat., May 13, 2000. A tradition in 
San Diego as a community-wide event 
combining Native American cultural 
awareness and physical activity into a day 
of fun for the entire family. Featuring a 
10K, 5K Fun Run/Walk and IK 
Children’s run. For info contact Lucinda 
at 619-641-2377. 

23rd Annual Indian Education 
Pow Wow - Sat., May 13, 2000, 
“Honoring Our Elders” at Hoover High 
school, San Diego, CA. There is no 
admission charge, please bring your own 
chair. Call 858-627-7362 for more infor- 
mation. 

The Tribal Constitutional 
Symposium - May 14- 17, 2000 in 


Phoenix, AZ. “Laying the Cornerstone for 
Strong Nations” As tribal leaders and trib- 
al government officials, you are charged 
with the task of building and maintaining 
a strong nation - a nation worthy of 
respect from its own citizens and form 
other governments. This session will 
examine all aspects of developing, adopt- 
ing, amending, and enforcing a tribal con- 
stitution. Call 1-800-992-4489 for 
brochure or information. 

12th Annual San Diego 
American Culture Days - Sat., May 20 
and Sun., May 21, 2000. From 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m., both days, in San Diego’s Balboa 
Park on the corner of Park Blvd. and 
Presidents Way. Call 619-281-5964 for 
more information. 

Skullyville Commemorative 
Trail of Tears Walk - April 29, 2000. To 
commemorate the paths of those who first 
arrived in Indian Territory along the Trail 
of Tears. For more information, please 
call 580-924-8280 extension 2132. 

Gathering of Nations Pow 
Wow - April 27 - 29, 2000 at the Pit in 
Albuquerque, NM. For tickets and info 
call 505-836-2810 or visit www.gath- 
eringofnations . org . 

Native American Language 
Services - Train your own Tribal 
Language Specialist. For any Native 
American Language, contact or order 
from Dr. Julian Granberry at 800-484- 
8445 (Pin #5794). E-mail: 
nalserv@svic.net. 

FREE “How To” Car Care 
Classes - April 29, at 10 a.m. and April 
30, at noon. Each class will run two hours 
and feature hands-on demonstration. To 
be held at Discount Auto Parts at 1511 S. 
State Road 7, Hollywood and 12120 S.W. 

1 17th Aven., Kendall. 

Culture-Based Curriculum 
Development Workshop - July 10-13, 
2000 in Warm Spring, Oregon. Sponsored 
by American Indian Institute, Norman, 
OK. Visit us on the web at: 
www.occe.ou.edu/aii. Make you reserva- 
tions no later than June 10. To register 
call 405-325-2248 or 800-522-0772, ext. 
2248, fax: 405-325-7164. For additional 
workshop information call 405-325-4127. 

Third Annual Toomsboro 
Inter-tribal Pow Wow - September 7 - 
10 in Toomsboro, Georgia. Contact Jerry 
Lang at 912-377-8621. 

Stretch & Sculpt Class - Every 
Friday from 9:30 to 10:15 a.m., held at 
the Hollywood Recreation Center. Please 
call Toni at 962-2009. 

7th Annual Seminole Wellness 
Conference - July 17-21, 2000 at the 
Marco Island Hilton. Deadline for appli- 
cations are June 9, 2000. Contact your 
health centers for more information and 
applications. 

Spring Break for Preschool 
Programs will be April 17-21. The cen- 
ter will be opened only for parents who 
are working, in a two parent home both 
parents must be working. A form for 
Spring Break must be filled out before 
your child/children can attend. Forms can 
be picked up from the Parent Involvement 
Aide. Deadline for forms to be turned in 
is Friday, April 14, 200. (No exception!) 
Regular school will resume on Monday, 
April 24th. Questions call 797-1441, ext. 
1105. 


Campaign Hopes To Clean Florida 


Join the estimated 100,000 vol- 
unteers across the state who will clean up, 
fix up, and keep up their community 
neighborhoods during the Florida Great 
American Cleanup in March 
and April. 

Litter and illegal 
dumping are Florida’s num- 
ber one solid waste prob- 
lems. The annual cleanup 
brings much needed atten- 
tion to a problem that not 
only affects our natural 
environments, but our com- 
munity environments as 
well. 

Florida Sheriffs 
report that when neighbor- 
hoods are cleaned up, crime goes down. 
Cleaning up is the first step toward revi- 
talization. It’s good for property value and 


its good for business, too. 

Leading the fight against grime 
will be Sticky Man, the star of a hard hit- 
ting PSA campaign developed for televi- 
sion by Keep Florida 
Beautiful, Inc. Thanks to 
the Florida State 
University School of 
Theatre, Sticky Man will 
walk off the screen and 
onto the roads. Five FSU 
actors will perform as 
Sticky Man during March 
and April and spread the 
word that Florida’s envi- 
ronmental future is in 
your hands. 

Find out how you 
can join Florida’s fight against crime. Call 
1-800-828-9338 or visit 
www.keepFLbeautiful.org. 
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Wednesday Prayer Meeting 7:00 pm 

Rev Arlen Payne: Pastor 
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Diabetes Program Screens Over 200 


By Dan McDonald 

HOLLYWOOD Over 200 
Tribal members received diabetes screen- 
ings the last week of March as part of the 
American Diabetes Alert program spon- 
sored by the American Diabetes 
Association. 

Physician’s assis- 
tant Susanne Davis, the 
Tribe’s diabetes coordina- 
tor, and Toni Taglione, the 
Hollywood and Big 
Cypress health educator, 
conducted the tests at sever- 
al sites on the Hollywood 
Reservation on March 28. 

“The response was 
real good,” Susanne said of 
the 70 tests the pair per- 
formed on that day alone. 

“The word is really getting 
out on diabetes and how 
important it is that people 
in high risk categories have 
their blood tested. 

“It’s important that 
people get tested. Diabetes 
can be controlled if it’s dis- 2 
covered. And, if you take | 
the proper treatment, many 9 
of the more serious compli- ^ 
cations can be avoided or g 
minimized.” 

According to the 
ADA, diabetes is called the 
silent killer. It is estimated 
that 16 million people have diabetes, but 
that one out of every three victims is 
unaware that their body is having trouble 
manufacturing and using sugar normally. 

Every minute, at least one person 
is diagnosed with diabetes. You are at 
higher risk if: 

*You are age 45 and older. 


*Member of a high-risk ethnic 
group, including African American, 
Hispanic/Latino, American Indian, Asian 
American or Pacific Islander. 

*You are overweight. 

*You have high blood pressure. 


*You have a family history of 

diabetes. 

*You have a history of diabetes 
during pregnancy or you are a woman 
who has had a baby weighing more than 9 
pounds at birth. 

“Often people can have diabetes 
for years without realizing it,” Suzanne 


says. “But there are some warning signs a 
person can watch for, including extreme 
thirst, frequent urination and unexplained 
weight loss. 

“The Health Department is doing 
everything we can to make sure that 


everyone gets the message to have their 
blood checked. It’s important that every- 
one get tested, especially if they’re in the 
high risk category.” 

For more information, contact 
Susanne Davis at (954) 962-2009. 



Suzanne Davis, and Toni Taglione (1-r) test Joel Frank and Virginia Mitchell in office lobby. 


D\A Searching For Agent Orange Victims 


HOLLYWOOD — Stephen D. Bowers says that the 
Department of Veterans Affairs is looking for veterans who 
may have been exposed to Agent Orange, a herbicide used in 
Vietnam. 

According to DVA: 

*An estimated 3.1 million veterans served in the 
Southeast Asia Theater (Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, flight 
crews based in Thailand, and sailors in the South China Sea). 

*An estimated 2.6 million personnel served within the 
borders of South Vietnam and in adjacent waters. 

Agent Orange was a herbicide used in Vietnam to 
defoliate trees and remove cover for the enemy. Agent Orange 
spraying missions were flown in Vietnam between January 
1965 and April 1970. Shipped in orange- striped barrels, it was 
a reddish-brown liquid containing four herbicides: 2, 4, 5- 
trichlorophenoxyacetic acid (2, 4, 5-T), 2, 4-dichlorophenoxy- 
acetic acid (2, 4-D), cacodylic acid and picloram. 

The 2, 4, 5-T was contaminated in the manufacturing 
process with dioxin. Several herbicides were sprayed in 
Vietnam at different times - during different years as well as 


during different seasons because of the variety of vegetation 
and environmental conditions. 

The history of herbicides for military use dates to 
World War II. During the early part of the war, interest arose in 
chemicals that could be used for crop destruction. Two chemi- 
cals were developed as a result of those early efforts - 2, 4-D 
and 2, 4, 5-T. Although neither chemical was used in World 
War II, the value of their use in weed and brush programs was 
recognized, and both chemicals have been used widely 
throughout the world since the 1 940s by farmers, foresters and 
homeowners. 

The VA has offered special access to health services 
and studies since 1978, when it initiated a medical surveillance 
program for Vietnam veterans with health concerns. By 1981, 
VA offered priority medical care to Vietnam veterans with any 
health problems which may have resulted from Agent Orange 
exposure. That program continues today. 

If you feel you may have been exposed to Agent 
Orange, or have any questions, please call Stephen Bowers, 
(954) 966-6300, ext. 1480. 


HUMOR 


Dear Raiford Starke: 


W ell, here I am, Raiford Starke 
and I’m in the dog house. My 
girlfriend Lowella is screaming 
at me to clear the hallways in our house. 
You see, there are these large bags of 
U.S. Mail everywhere and I admit, I’ve 
been a little lax in answering my fan 
mail. So here goes: 


Dear Raiford: 

Why do you wear that big, black 

hat? 

June Tiger 
Hollywood 


Dear Raiford: 

You seem to be a bit disturbed. 
Were you abused as a child? 

Pat Wickman 

Big Cypress 

Well now, that seems to be a 
rather personal question, but now that 
you ’ve asked me, here goes: I don ’t 
have any memory of any real abuse as a 
child. I mean, we grew up right next 
door to a radioactive waste dump just on 
the edge of Starkansaw, because my 


Truth is, It’s to hide 
those beautiful golden locks 
of blond hair that grow all 
over the top of my head that 
chicks go crazy over. 
Especially the German ones. 
It just became too much for 
my Lowella, who became 
rather uncomfortable with 
all the extra female atten- 
tion I was getting. So to 
appease her and keep all 
womankind under control, I 
leave my hat on! 

Dear Raiford: 

So really, why do 
you wear that big, black hat? 

Rhonda Roff 

Boca Raton 

Gosh, my fans just 
won ’t let that one go, will 
they? You really want to 
know the truth? Well, okay, 
now that you’ve asked me, 
here goes: It’s really to 
make me appear taller, and 
by golly, it works! You see, 
I’m really only five feet, two 
inches tall. . . 



Dear Raiford: 

So what’s your take on the 
whole Elian controversy? 

Ray Beccera 

Hialeah 

Controversy? I didn ’t know 
there was a controversy, but now that 
you ’ve asked me, here goes: To tell you 
the truth, I OD’d on this Elian stuff a 
long time ago. I mean, look at the pat- 
tern here: First you have Elian, then 
you got yer Elian II and so on. I mean, 
can anyone stop this thing, and what 
else has Sigourney Weaver really done 
in the last 20 years? 


daddy Alcatraz Starke believed in having 
a nuclear family. So, I don ’ t believe I’ve 
suffered any abuse in this life, but previ- 
ous lives are a different story. I remem- 
ber one day I was sitting on a park 
bench, checking out the college basket- 
ball scores in the sports page, when I 
looked up and saw this sign by the lake 
that said, “Warning: Please don ’t feed 
or molest the alligators. ” That right 
there must have triggered one of those 
“past life regressions, ’’for when I went 
to sleep that night, I had this strange 
dream that I was an alligator in a previ- 
ous life — one of them Florida ‘gators, 
and I must have been in ancient Greece 
because I was being molested by 
Spartans ! 




"Heafth Is one ot our rrKisf precious gifts, so 
ore our children. Their spiritual emotional pnd 
physical welfare is ouf responsibility .' 1 

Joa nne Shenandoah 

Native Anne [lean IWiSiC Award Vtfr mar 


Insure Kids Now 


Don't Won. Coll ToU free 1-377-543-7669 
or visit www.tnsurekjdsnow.gov 


Your slate's health Insurance pays for 


\a 


rattY 


with 
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* Wet l-baby care 

* Wetr-chuld cane 

* immunizations 

Vbur state may also pay fa other medical services. 
ESgibility i$ based on Income and family size. ro find 
out more call 1 -B77-KJDS-NQW. 


Children of all ages need regular check-ups ; 

They also need medical care when Ihey get sick. If 
you are working, your children may be able losign up 
for your state's new health insurance program for little 
ofnocosftoyou. 
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Have You Filled Out The Census Form ? 

Debi Lowe Is Counting On You 


By Debi Lowe 

April 1, 2000 was National Census Day. Have 
you been counted? 

Since 1790, in accordance with the U.S. 
Constitution mandate, the Census or “count of every per- 
son in the U.S. living in a particular household” has been 
performed every 10 years. 

Today, accurate census information ensures bil- 
lions of federal monies are distributed properly. Also, 
population numbers determine congressional representa- 
tion and State legislature seats. Most importantly the law 
protects your privacy (confidentiality) related to your 
responses to the Census 
2000 questionnaire. 

To date, the U.S. 

Census Bureau has held 
several Census 2000 con- 
ferences around Indian 
Country to partnership with 
American Indians and 
Alaska Natives. The pur- 
pose? To assist tribal lead- 
ers and officials organize 
their own Census recruit- 
ment activities and com- 
munity awareness pro- 
grams. 

The new milleni- 
um’s 22nd Census count 
comes with promotional 
information and material 
specifically designed for 
Indian Tribes and Alaska 
Natives including a spe- 
cially designed logo, slo- 
gan and Indian artwork 
posters as well as other 
“giveway” items. 

The Seminole 
Tribe of Florida communi- 
ty partnership includes 
Recruitment Assistant/ 

Tribal Liaison Debi Lowe 
(Onondaga Nation) and 
Tribal Partnership 
Specialist Vickey Sellers 
(Poarch Creek). Both have 
manned booths at pow- 
wows and other communi- 
ty events and utilized Tribal 
media programs to get the 
word out that “each and 
every Seminole Tribal member and Indian and Alaska 
Native person counts” during the decennial Census 2000. 
This includes needs and services provided at all levels of 
government including tribal, local, state and federal. 

It is important for tribal communities to under- 
stand that the combined statistics (not individual informa- 
tion) are published. Data gathered from completed and 
returned short or long Census Questionnaires makes sure 
each person in the household is included or counted for 
needed services. 

Such services and successful plans made by tribal 
decision-makers and leaders health care, housing, elderly 


services, child and infant care, education, jobs training, 
roads improvement, Accurate maps for 911 emergency 
systems (including law enforcement, fire or medical emer- 
gencies, disease control, environmental/catastrophic emer- 
gencies, business development and more. 

The “Short” Form Questionnaire consists of 
seven subjects: name, relationship to head of house, sex 
(male or female), date of birth, Hispanic or Latino, 
race(s)/Tribe (name), housing unit (rent or own). Five out 
of six households will receive the short form. 

The “Long” Form Questionnaire includes the 7 
subjects above plus: marital status, education background, 
ancestry or ethnicity, language, 
citizenship, residency history, 
medical disabilities or other 
impairments, employment sta- 
tus. Age, military status, income 
and household information. 

No matter which form 
you receive be sure to answer 
each question completely. 

Expect a visit by a census taker 
to obtain missing information. 
Check your answers before you 
seal the self-addressed envelope. 

Households, who have 
not received a questionnaire yet 
or have inadvertently tossed it 
away, please contact your local 
QAC (Questionnaire Assistance 
Center). QAC’s are setup on the 
Seminole Brighton, Hollywood 
and Immokalee reservations at 
the tribal offices. Check with 
your local tribal office for QAC 
time schedule. Miccosukee and 
Creek languages interpreters are 
available to answer questions. 

Seminole Tribal mem- 
bers and community members - 
including a few non-Indian tribal 
office workers - are happy to 
assist with the questionnaire. 
Please greet them - as they will 
with you - with courtesy. 

Several Seminole 
Tribal member “census takers” 
have been trained and have 
worked hard to complete the 
first phase or Census operation. 
This phase included updating 
tribal addresses and leaving the 
questionnaire. The Census 2000 operation will continue 
through April and May. Tribal census takers will continue 
to update household addresses and complete question- 
naires with households in some Seminole communities. 
Households who do not mail back their completed forms 
will also be visited in the near future. 

The Census 2000 questionnaire is important, safe 
and easy. Your response is very important. If you have any 
questions contact your local census office or call Debi 
Lowe at 954/966-6300 xl473. Remember: genarations are 
conting on this don’t leave it blank. 



CENSUS LADY: Debi Lowe holds poster. 


Gator Osceola Wins Poster Contest 


By Benny Secody 

EVERGLADES CITY 

— Gator Osceola, a fifth grade 
student at Everglades City School 
and a Tribal member competed 
against 300 other Collier Country 
students ranging from first 
through fifth grade and was 
selected as the winner of a poster 
contest by a team of professional 
designers. 

The purpose of the con- 
test was to encourage school-aged 
children to spread the word about 
the upcoming Census 2000 count. 
Collier County has initiated a pub- 
lic awareness campaign to educate 
and encourage residents to fill out 
and mail back their census forms. 

Children are an especial- 
ly critical element in the overall 
success of the census count. In the 
1990 census, over four million 
individuals were missed in the 
U.S., and over half of these were 
children. 




It is vital that everyone 
comply with the Census count, as 
Federal funding and local monies 
are contingent upon the number of people 


Gator Osceola displays his winning Census 2000 poster. 


Winner of the Collier County Census Poster Contest 
Gator Osceola, 5th Grade 


CENSUS 

2000 


Look for your form now. Fill it out. Mail it back. Feel good. 


counted - with children the most integral aspect 
of our future. 

As the first place poster contest 
winner, Gator was presented with a bal- 
loon bouquet, a professionally mounted 
display of his winning poster and a bag of 
census goodies. His poster will be repro- 
duced and distributed around the county, 
as well as be displayed in the Naples 
Daily News. 

Gator is taking all of this hoopla 
in stride, and although pleased by his 
accomplishment, shyly shrugs off the bar- 
rage of compliments bestowed upon him. 
He states he will continue to develop his 
artistic skills, but when asked what he 
wanted to be when he finished school, he 
replied, “I have no idea!” 

Gator is the son of Claudia 
Osceola, and resides on the Miccosukee 
Reservation with his three brothers and 
two sisters. 


Wfldfires Spefl Trouble For Floridians 


Each year, thousands of acres of wild- 
land and hundreds of homes are destroyed by 
wildfires. Last year, the number of wildfires in 
Florida prompted Governor Jeb Bush to declare 
a state of emergency for the entire state. 

With rainfall once again below average 
for this time of year, Allstate Insurance 
Company recommends the following to protect 
your family and property from wildfires: 
Regularly clear roof and gutters of leaves and 
other debris. 

Keep household items handy that can be used as 
fire tools: a rake, ax, hand or chain saw, bucket 
and shovel. 


Create a defensible zone, remove all 
dry grass, brush and dead leaves at least 30 feet 
around your home. 

Remove vines from the wall of the home. 
Remove leaves and rubbish from under struc- 
tures. 

Remember that if you are warned that a 
wildfire is threatening your area, personal safety 
should always come first. If you have time, shut 
off gas at meter; turn off pilot lights, close win- 
dows, vents and doors. If possible, take your 
homeowners policy with you. 



The Law Offices of 
Guy J. Seligman, P.A 

320 S. E. 9th Street 
Fort Lauderdale. FL. 33316 


Darlene T. Quinn 
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Roberts Ranch Holds Roundup 





BIG CHICKEE: The old Roberts 

world famous Gator Sauce. For the sweet tooth, a 
cracker delight “sour orange pie” was on hand. Along 
with Chief Billie and the Raiford Starke and, plenty 
of bluegrass and old timed gospel was enjoyed by the 
spectators. 

“The Roberts family had always treated the 


at midnight and the boys would 
fight till daylight. 

“We survived the Texas 
Tick Infestation,” he said. “I 
remember Range Riders killing 
deer by the thousands. The 
Seminoles and the U.S. 
Government almost started the 4th 
Seminole War over the deer 
killing. 

“The range cattle had to 
be dipped every six weeks. Range 
Riders would count the cattle and 
if they weren’t accounted for the 
rancher was fined by a head count. 
Then came the God awful screw- 
worm epidemic. If a cow had an 
open sore it had to be doctored. 

“A cowhunter would 
carry a can of medicine with a 
dauber brush and paint the black 
greasy medicine on the open sore. 
That’s when the cowhunters start- 
ed carring ropes on their saddles. We tied our ropes to 
our saddles — we never dallied off like the team rop- 
ers of today do. The days were long and hard, but 
somehow we survived. I guess you had to be as tough 
and rough as the country itself.” 


Family house still stands. 


By Tommy Benn 

IMMOKALEE — The 

Roberts Family of Immokalee, 
long time friends of the Seminoles 
of the Big Cypress and Immokalee 
communities, held its first annual 
Roberts Ranch Roundup Saturday, 

April 1. 

The event was held at the 
“Old Homeplace,” home to the 
Roberts family since 1914 when 
Robert Roberts brought his wife 
Sarah and their seven children to 
Immokalee in oxcart wagons. The 
property has been turned over to 
the county as a historical museum. 

The Roberts family donat- 
ed the house and four acres of the 
ranch where the original building 
was located in 1996. Recently the 
county purchased additional 
acreage adjoining the Homeplace 
for a reported $600,000 to bring 
the future museums site locations to 15 acres. 

It will take an estimated five years and 
approximately $1 million to complete the project. The 
museum, headed by Donna Ridgewood, will be going 
to Tallahassee and applying for a $30,000 grant to 
help get things underway. 

Ridgewood is also the direc- 
tor of the Museum of the 
Everglades in Everglades 
City. 

The festivities start- 
ed with a cattle drive and 
parade with both remaining 
children of Robert and Sarah 
Roberts taking part. Chief Jim 
Billie headlined the musical 
entertainment. 

On the Homeplace 
property historic reenactors 
showed the visitors what 
early Florida life was like. 

Judge Nelson Bailey shared 
Florida’s cattle history. 

Florida’s 5th Calvary was on 
hand, led by none other than 
Teddy Roosevelt himself. 

The legendary 
Swamp Owl and Seminole 
Cowhunter Jesse Necolettos 
answered many a question for 
the youngsters. Ralph West 
displayed his collection of 

tools of the Cowhunters trade, which included sad- 
dles, spurs, cow whips branding irons, horse and mule 
bits. 

Buddy Taylor of Felda handled the cooking 
chores of barbecued chicken and beef served with his 


MATRIARCH: She stands next to a Model T. Or is that a Model A? 


local Seminole fairly and were honest with us,” said 
Elaine Aguilar, councilwoman from the Immokalee 
Reservation. “They always helped us whenever we 
needed help. 

“We traded at the Roberts General Store. We 
traded alligator and otter pelts for 
store goods. The older brother 
Dius ran the store and gave us 
credit when times were hard. In 
the days when we had to work 
the fields picking tomatoes, and 
peppers, or cut, grade and load 
watermelon trucks to make a 
money to feed our families.” 

In his lifetime Robert 
Roberts saw his cattle empire 
grow from a 300-head herd to an 
estimated 8,000 cattle operation. 
From the original 60 acre home- 
stead to a 40,000 acre cattle 
ranch. The elder Roberts was one 
of the first county commissioners 
when Collier County was estab- 
lished in the late 1920s. 
c “The county seat was in 

£ Everglades City and my father 
would make the trip from 
| Immokalee and it would take him 
H 3 or 4 days,” Bobby Roberts 
said, recalling many of the old 
memories. “There were no roads 
and you never knew from day to 
day what the woods would be like. If it was rainy and 
wet you traveled one way. If it was dry you went 
another, It’s a long way to anywhere from Immokalee. 

“I had hoped they would have a dance to go 
along with the roundup,” added Bobby. “We used to 
have them. The dance would end 


An old butt-squeezin’ saddle. 


George Strait May Come To Okeechobee 


By Tommy Benn 

OKEECHOBEE — Tractor Supply 
Company is coming to Okeechobee, and perhaps 
we’ll get a surprise visit from country superstar and 
company spokesman George Strait. 

The Nashville Tennessee Company 
announced it would be taking over the old Wal-Mart 
Store building at the Northlake Village Shopping 
Center. Tractor Supply will hold its grand opening 
June 24. 

Okeechobee was selected for the site of the 
company’s latest store because it fits all the require- 
ment and demands to reach the store chain’s varied 
customer base. The company sells to large full-time 
and part-time ranchers and farmers as well as week- 


end, backyard and hobbyist agriculturists. 

The store will carry a full inventory of farm 
and ranch supplies, feed animal health care products 
work clothes. It will feature a full lawn and garden 
supply center and hardware automotive supplies. 

Currently there are 270 retail Tractor Supply 
Stores in 26 states. There are plans to open 10 stores 
in south and central Florida by mid-summer. Started 
in 1938 as a mail order tractor parts business, it is the 
largest owner of retail agricultural stores in the United 
States. 

Corporate spokesperson George Strait may 
come for the grand opening of the Okeechobee store. 
Plans are still incomplete at this time. 



MYRNA LO 
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Cowboys Begin Rounding Up The Herd 




By T. R. Benn 

BRIGHTON — The Seminole cow- 
boys are back in the saddle again, beginning the 
annual task of penning the vast herds of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

From the Pahokee prairies around Lake 
Okeechobee to the marsh wetlands of the Big 
Cypress swamp, the cattle will be brought to the 
cowpens, worked then turned out until sale time 
late April or early May. 

The annual round-up, which started the 
first week in March, should take about two 
months from start to finish, allowing for a few 
badly needed rain days. 

During the gathering, cowboys work 
from daylight to dark because Murphy’s Law is 
sure to come in to play: what can go wrong, will. 

From broken hydraulic hoses, and 
branding pots, squeeze chutes that can’t be 
moved because the wheel spindles have wrung 
off, fences that were all right yesterday somehow 
are down today. It’s a never-ending battle 
between the cow crews and Mother Nature and 
time. 

At the Brighton Reservation, 40 some 
cattle owners covering 35,000 acres and 4,500 
head of brood cows will be handled this year by 
Scott “Cotton” Baxley. 

Paul Bowers will act as cow boss for 
the Big Cypress cattle owners until the position 
is filled by a permanent man to replace Jonah 
Cypress, who retired earlier this year. The 30 
cattle owners, with their combined 2,900 head of 
brood cows on the Big Cypress’ 40,000 acre 
reservation, hope to finish a little earlier than the 
Brighton cow crew. 

Dr. Kenneth Keen of the Clewiston Animal 
Clinic will again vaccinate the heifer calves for 
Brucellosis, and bleed the cows and bulls for recerti- 


TRUSTY STEED: Paul Bowers cares for his horse. 


Original Brighton cattleman Tom Bowers. 


fication of the owner’s herds. This is the 14th year 
Keen has worked the Seminole herd. 

The cow crew’s responsibility is to vacci- 
nate for Vibro-Lepto-Tric — either a 4-way or 8- 
way vaccine, worm delouse and dehorn each animal. 

Dr. Keen will work one herd in 
Brighton for “Cotton Baxley” in the morning 
then travel to Big Cypress and works the cat- 
tle penned there in the afternoon. Paul Bowers 
and his cow crew say it makes for a long hard 
day. 

Gary Raulerson and his crew have 
started working the cattle on the Miccosukee 
Land Lease that houses some 3,000 brood 
cows on the 10,000-acre lease. Raulerson will 
then move his crew to the Parker Island Lease 
and assist cattle foreman Jerry Skates in work- 
ing the 1,500 brood cows there on the 4,000- 
acre lease. 

Doctors Debbie or Dennis Van 
Rokel, a husband and wife team of veterinari- 
ans from Alva, will certify the Board Cattle 
operations. 

After the cattle have been worked, 
the Tribe will ready for the annual production 
sale. The sale has been scheduled for the last 
of April or May with a delivery date of July or 
August. 

Proper fertilizing and mowing of 
pastures help in keeping the stock cattle in 
c good flesh, which means good health. The 
| calves that come from both the board and 
individual Seminole owned herds are some of 
s the best calves shipped in the Nation. 

H With the livestock market prices 

very strong at this date, producers are looking 
forward to a banner year at the annual Spring 
sale. 
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Florida AIM Attacks Parade 


TALLAHASSEE — On April 1, 
approximately 40 Florida AIM members 
and supporters from AIM Support Groups 
in St. Petersburg, West Palm Beach, 
Tallahassee and Fort Lauderdale and others 
protested the racist parade of genociders 
known as “Springtime Tallahassee.” 

While local “Springtime” organiz- 
ers have claimed to be making efforts to 
remove Andrew Jackson, he remained in 
the parade. And new efforts to glorify 
Indian killers were spotted throughout the 
parade with floats honoring the conquista- 
dors, U.S. Cavalry and Roughriders; even 
the Buffalo Soldiers were added to honor 
the genocidal assaults on Indian people. 

Florida AIM, after protesting non- 
disruptively for three years, began the esca- 
lation of its efforts to halt this genocidal 
glorification ceremony when the Florida 
AIM State Executive Director Sheridan 
Murphy went into the street to confront the 
“Andrew Jackson.” 

He was joined by nine Florida 
AIM and AIM Support Group members — 
North Florida Regional AIM Director 
David Narcomey, St. Augustine AIM mem- 
ber Bruce Felton, St. Augustine AIM 
Director Michelle Davis, State AIM 
Security Director George Garcia, 
Gainesville AIM Support Group Member 
Barbara Howe, West Palm Beach Support 
Group Coordinator Maria Z wicker, South 


Florida Support Group Coordinator Tom 
Scott, Tallahassee support group member 
Roy Saunders, and St. Petersburg Support 
Group coordinator Rebecca Johns. 

Murphy then threw blood on the 
street and managed to cover “Andrew 
Jackson” in blood forcing him off the 
parade route. Florida AIM Security inter- 
vened during the brief detention of 
Sheridan Murphy by Leon County Sheriffs 
deputies and it was later decided not to 
arrest Murphy or any of the other protes- 
tors. 

Florida AIM will continue to offer 
the dialogue of cooperation to the 
“Springtime Tallahassee” officials who 
should make no mistake, Florida AIM is 
fully prepared for the rhetoric and actuality 
of confrontation. 

It is our vow that the “Springtime 
Tallahassee” parade must change now, or 
die. We will continue to escalate our efforts 
to force the removal of Andrew Jackson, 
the Buffalo Soldiers and all other glorifica- 
tions of the murderers of Indian peoples. 
This year 10 AIM members and SG mem- 
bers stood in the street and one threw blood 
on one of the many potential targets glori- 
fying the genocide of Indian people 

Next year we will miss no target 
and spare no effort to stop this heinous 
parade. 

— Florida AIM News Wire. 


DNC Appoints Native 
American Affairs Director 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — 

Democratic National Committee (DNC) 
National Chair Joe Andrew today 
announced the appointment of Holly Cook 
as Director of Native American Affairs. 
Cook comes to the DNC from the Red 
Lake Band of Chippewa Indians and 
Holland & Knight, a Washington, D.C., law 
firm. 

“We are excited to have Holly 
Cook join our team as our new Director of 
Native American Affairs,” said Joe Andrew. 
“Her experience with working on issues of 
concern to Indian Country will help spread 
our progressive democratic message for 
America throughout the country.” 

Holly Cook served as Director of 
Federal Relations for the Red Lake Band of 
Chippewa Indians and a Senior Consultant 
for Native American Affairs at the Holland 
Knight Law Firm. Prior to that, Cook 
served in the White House Office of 
Intergovernmental Affairs. Cook was also 
an instructor at Leech Lake Tribal College, 
Leech Lake Reservation. 

“Holly will be an asset to the 


Democratic Party as we continue to reach 
out to Indian Country,” added Andrew. 
“The Democratic National Committee is 
fortunate to have someone with Holly’s 
skill and experience,” said Andrew. 

A member of the Red Lake Band 
of Chippewa Indian in northern Minnesota, 
Cook received a Bachelor of Arts degree 
from the University of North Dakota in 
Grand Forks, ND and MBA from the 
University of St. Thomas in St. Paul, MN. 

The mission of the Native 
American Affairs office at the Democratic 
National Committee is to increase the par- 
ticipation and representation of Native 
Americans in the Democratic Party and the 
political system. It also strives to elect 
Democrats to all levels of office, offer 
training in Indian issues, and increase the 
knowledge of American Indians about the 
Democratic Party through training and pro- 
grams. 

The Director of Native American 
Affairs provides outreach, education, and 
advocacy on issues that affect Native 
Americans. 


7th Annual Seminole Wellness Conference 


Deadline for applications are 
June 9, 2000. Due to the limit of partici- 
pants, when you register for the 7th 
Annual Seminole Wellness Conference, 
you must commit yourself to participate 
for the duration of the conference. 

Those who are active in support 
groups, or have participated in treatment 
centers, or who are pursuing a healthier 
drug and alcohol free lifestyle will have 


first priority if registration exceeds the 
limit. It is the Conference Attendee’s 
responsibility to make the proper 
arrangements with your supervisor con- 
cerning your absence from work. A letter 
of notification will be sent to confirm 
that you are a participant in this year’s 
conference. Lack of participation will 
result in a letter to your supervisor. 

For an application please con- 


tact: Hollywood: Ralph Billie at 954- 
9652-2009; Brighton: Michele Thomas 
or Rita Gopher at 863-763-4128; Big 
Cypress: Glen Osceola at 863-983-4141 
or Helene Buster at 863-983-5151; 
Immokalee: Billie Brodway at 941-657- 
6567; Tampa: Tom Ryan at 813-621- 
2811; Fort Pierce: Sally Tommie at 954- 
967-3700; and Miccosukee: Andy 
Buster at 305-223-8380. 


Gator 

Continued from page 1 

Kenyon were threatened with possible 
arrest, and Big A1 with a tranquilizer 
gun, by the Port Authority Police 
Department (PAPD) if the duct tape was 
removed from the gator’s mouth or if J. 
R. or Gator John attempted any 
“wrestling” demonstrations. 

The police even threatened Big 
A1 with a tranquilizer gun. Maybe they 
heard about Chief Jim Billie getting his 
finger bitten off, recently, by a gator. 

Later the cops liked posing with 
the unarmed reptile. 

While professional gator han- 
dlers were not allowed to do their show, 
the police had no problem with people 
sitting on and posing with Big Al, who 
could have, but never did swat anyone 
with his massive tail. 

An extended “safe-zone” of 35 
feet with six armed and ready cops near- 
by allowed the handlers to sit on the 
gator before a handful of passing-by pas- 
sengers and lots of Delta employees. 

Also there for the photo-taking session 
were Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum Director 
Billy L. Cypress (dressed in traditional 
clothing as Chief Jumper) and Florida 
Seminole Tourism Director Lee Tiger. 
Someone also brought over a pair of 


giant sunglasses as a prop. 

“One of the cops showed up 
with a pole and a noose at the end, just 
in case the alligator ran away,” stated 
Tiger who referred to the PAPD as “city 
slickers.” 

Why bring a Big Cypress gator 
all the way to New York City to sleep in 
a crate overnight and spend a couple 
hours in an airplane lobby with a taped 
up mouth and people sitting on him? 

Someone dropped the ball. 

“It wasn’t us,” said Lucy 
Evanicki, the Billie Swamp Safari mar- 
keting director who arranged for the 
gator and made sure all the necessary 
permits were in hand to transport the 
gator from Florida. “We had our act 
together. But we had no control over 
what happened at their end.” 

According to PAPD Officer 
Jerry O’Brien, the event could have been 
staged without incident had his depart- 
ment known in advance and precautions 
been agreed to and implemented. 

Notification to local authorities 
of staged events at the airport is the 
responsibility of the hosting organization 
- in this case Delta Airlines. 

Seminole Tourism and the Tribe 
did get some publicity out of the event. 
Local print and television media were on 
hand in Fort Lauderdale as Big Al was 
placed on the plane for the trip to New 


York. The gator also drew a lot of notice 
from fellow travelers. 

“Word kind of spread like wild- 
fire that there was a special passenger 
here today,” stated Chuck Malkus, of 
IMS Public Relations, hired by Tiger to 
coordinate the event with Delta and the 
CVB. 

The “wild fire” never burned 
hot enough for the press in the largest 
media town in the world to feel the heat, 
however. 

“Most of the passengers’ 
biggest concern was that we were travel- 
ing at lunchtime, and did the alligator 
get fed before he boarded?” added 
Malkus. This was a good question since 
Delta Express is a no-frills flight - 
meaning no food on board. Big Al, how- 
ever, was fine. As a Billie Swamp Safari 
gator he was well fed and cared for. He 
was the only passenger on board with a 
full stomach. 

Big Al also had more leg room 
than his fellow passengers. One hun- 
dred-nineteen seats — and one bathroom 
— are crammed into the Boeing 737-200 
plane. 

Today, Big Al is back wallering 
in the gator pit next to the Swamp Water 
Cafe at Billie Swamp Safari. “I’d say his 
flyin’ days are over,” said Gator John. 
“He don’t care about New York City.” 


Betty 

Continued from page 1 

Scherley Busch, a noted pho- 
tographer, said Betty was photographed 
beneath the Council Oak, a large oak 
tree on the Hollywood Reservation, 
because it reveals Betty’s background. 

As a young woman Betty 
recalls translating Miccosukee, Creek 
and English for the elders as they met 
under the Council Oak to organize the 
Seminole Tribe in the late 1950s. 

Noted Miami historian Arva 
Moore Parks McCabe, whose photo- 
graph is also included in the exhibit, said 
Betty is a woman who has made a large 
contribution to the history of Florida. 

“It was about time,” said Parks 
about Betty’s recognition. “She [Betty] 
has done so much for her people and 
contributed to their development that she 


is an inspiration to all of us.” 

Betty Mae, who was the first 
female elected chairman — or chief — 
of a major Indian Tribe, helped advance 
the medical care of her people. She has 
authored two books, was the first editor 
of the Tribal newspaper and appointed 
by President Richard Nixon to a term on 
the National Indian Council. Betty has 
also been named ‘Woman of the Year’ 
by the Jewish Defense League, ‘Pioneer 
Woman’ by the city of Dania, and 
inducted in the Florida Hall of Fame. 

About her many achievements, 
Betty humbly expressed that her source 
of inspiration has always been her Tribe. 
To other women striving to achieve their 
goals, Betty said there is no mystery to 
it. She said that anyone with determina- 
tion can make things happen. 

“Any woman can do it,” Betty 
asserted. “It’s just a matter of determina- 
tion. If you set a goal and work towards 


it, you can achieve wonderful things. 
That’s the message for young people. Set 
a goal and work towards it.” 

This year, Edith Osman, the 
current president of the Florida Bar 
Association and the second woman in 
the Bar’s 49-year history to hold the 
position, was also included in the exhib- 
it. 

The photographic documentary 
features women like international super- 
star and Grammy award winning record- 
ing artist Gloria Estefan, the late envi- 
ronmental advocate Marjory Stoneman 
Douglas, record braking tennis champion 
Chris Evert and Congresswoman Ileana 
Ros-Lehtinen among the other women 
who have been honored. 

The exhibition runs through 
May 1 . It is open to the public at no 
charge. For more information call Ms. 
Busch at (305) 661-8018. 
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Classified * Announcements 


Happy Birthday 



Happy 40th Birthday, Mom (Barbara Osceola Butera). What more can I 
say about the light of my life, other than you are my mother and my best friend. Ever 
since I can remember you have been so caring and thoughtful not only to me, but to 
everybody else. 

The two of us have been through thick and thin together, but yet we are ready 
to meet any other challenge that may rise. I am so fortunate to have a mother I can 
count on and run to for whatever the case may be, whether it be good or bad. Thanks 
for being a wonderful mentor for me and for caring for me. 

I want this birthday to be the best it can be for you, because you deserve it. I 
love you, Mom! From your daughter, Ciara Billie. 



Happy 7th Birthday Kristen Billie April 
14. Hope you have lots of fun on your 
birthday. Love You Always, Dad, Mom, 
Chelsea, Byron, Grandpa, Grandma, 
aunts and Cousin. 


A very special Happy 4th Birthday to 
Mailani. With lots of love, Mommy, 
Daddy, Nana, Grandma Jimmie, and 
Randy. 


New Born 



New arrival: Trinity Andra 
Beth Bowers born Jan. 28, 2000 at 1 p.m. 
Trinity weighed 7 lbs., 13 oz. and was 19 
Vi inches long. Congratulations Elrod 

Bowers and Holly Tiger. 


Congratulations 

Congratulations! Morningstar 
Webster. I read The Seminole Tribune 
and saw your score for Beginners Barrel 
Racing. I am so proud of you and 
Danielle also. Hugs and kisses to you 
both. Daddy loves you both very much. 
Keep up the good work. I will keep read- 
ing the newspaper to watch for your pic- 
ture and your scores. Hugs and kisses: 
Daddy, Daniel Webster Sr. 


The Seminole Tribe of Florida’s 
Department of Education would like to 
congratulate Hollywood GED graduate, 
Olivia Cypress. Olivia received her GED 
on March 17, 2000. She is now employed 
with the Travel Department. 

The Hollywood GED program is 
located at the DSO building. Office hours 
are 8 a.m to 5 p.m. If you are interested 
in getting your GED, contact Wendy 
Green at 954-989-6840, ext 101. 



Seminole Tribune 


May 5 , Issue • Deadline April 21 
May 26, Issue • Deadline May 12 
June 16, Issue • Deadline June 2 


Job Announcements 


Position: 

Survey Party Chief 

Location: 

Water Resource 
Management 

Big Cypress 

Opening: 

Jan. 27, 00 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$14.03 per hour 
plus benefits 

Position: 

Staff Nutritionist 

Location: 

Health Department 

Brighton 

Opening: 

February 2, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$30, 000/Yearly 
(Negotiable) 

Plus Benefits 

Position: 

Maintenance Worker 

Location: 

Building and Grounds 
Brighton 

Opening: 

February 24, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$6.50 Per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Operator Maintenance 

Trainee 

Location: 

Utilities - Hollywood 

Opening: 

February 23, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$8.00 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Dental Assistant 

Location: 

Health (Hollywood) 

Opening: 

Feb. 11,2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$10.00 per hour plus 
benefits 

Position: 

Assistant Cook/Janitor 

Location: 

Nutrition (Hot Meals 
Hollywood) 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$8.73 per hour plus benefits 


Position: 

Assistant Education 

Counselor 

Location: 

Education (Big Cypress) 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$7.18 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Certified Behavioral 

Analyst (LaBelle) 

Location: 

Health (Big Cypress) 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$25,000 - 35,000 annually 
plus benefits 

Position: 

Direct Care Aides 

(5 needed in LaBelle) 

Location: 

Health Department 

Big Cypress 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$10.00 - 15.00 per hour 
full time 

Position: 

Alternative High School 

Teacher in Math and 

Science 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 

Big Cypress 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

Based on salary schedule 

Position: 

Assistant Cook (Brighton) 

Location: 

Preschool Program 

Opening: 

February 9, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$8.29 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Speech Lanquage 
Therapist 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 

Opening: 

February 22, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

Based on Instructional 
Salary Scale 


Position: 

Reading Specialist 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 

Big Cypress 

Opening: 

January 12, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

Instructional salary scale 
plus benefits 

Position: 

Transporter 

Location: 

Health (Big Cypress) 

Opening: 

January 11, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$7.90 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Teacher Aide II - 2 need/1 

year olds & infants 

Location: 

Eeducation Preschool 
Hollywood 

Opening: 

February 29, 2000 

Closing: 

March 14, 2000 

Salary: 

$8.73 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Maintenance Supervisor 

Location: 

Buildings and Grounds 

Big Cypress 

Opening: 

March 8, 2000 

Closing: 

March 22, 2000 

Salary: 

$8.00 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Classroom Teacher 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 

Big Cypress 

Opening: 

November 22, 1999 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

Negotiable (Instructional 
Salary Schedule) 

Position: 

Background Investigator 

Location: 

Hollywood 

Opening: 

March 31, 2000 

Closing: 

April 14, 2000 

Salary: 

$9.00 per hour plus benifits 


Notices 


Health Notice 

Attention Diabetic Patients: 

Rezulin, a drug used for dia- 
betes has been taken off the market due 
to its effects on the liver. 

All diabetic patients are 
advised to stop taking this drug and con- 
tact your medical doctor/Seminole 
Health Department immediately. 

Patients previously taking 
Rezulin will be placed on a different 
drug/medication. 

— The Seminole Health Department. 


Car & Boat Auction - April 2, 
at 9 a.m. By the Salvation Army, next 
ones will be May 20, June 17 and July 29. 
For more information call 954-463-3725. 

Wolf’s Flat EOD Conference - 
July 23 - 26, at the Round Up Centre in 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada. First Nations 
coming together Sharing Experience To 
Clean Up Indigenous Lands. To register: 
by phone; 1-888-341-1011 or 1-403-269- 
1011, by e-mail; tamgrp@cadvision.com, 
by fax at 1-403-269-1438, by mail to 
Wolf’s Flat Ordinance Disposal Corp, c/o 
Suite 600, 808-4th Ave. S.W., Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada T2P3E8. 

Bunny Breakfast & Train Ride 
- April 15 & April 22 - Family event 
includes Meet the Bunny, travel by train 
to Deerfield Beach and receive a souvenir 
gift, 7:15 a.m. - 11:00 a.m. For info call 
954-921-3404, adults $13, children $11. 

23rd Annual Lifesaving 
Competition - April 21 - April 23. 
Contact Jim Shoemaker at 954-921-3423. 

Kuumba Festival 2000 - Sat., 
April 22 - 9:00 a.m. - 7:00 p.m. at Young 
Circle Park. Free. Call 921-3404 or Lamar 
Davis at 954-921-3447. 

Arbor Day Tree Give-Away - 
Sat., April 29. Free trees to Hollywood 
residents with driver’s license & water 
bill. At Young Circle Park. Contact 
Grances Nip at Public Works 954-967- 
4567. 

Hollywood Medical Center 

May Day 5K Run - Sun., April 30 at 
7:30 a.m.. Contact Peter Mercer at 954- 
985-6241. 

Food Handler Certification 
Training and Exam - April 19, 2000. 
Class begins at 9:00 a.m., exam to follow 
at 2:00 p.m., registration will begin at 
8:30 a.m. To register contact Joan 
Tavalaro at 954-370-3725, ext. 234. 

6th Annual Running The Red 
Road - Sat., May 13, 2000. A tradition in 
San Diego as a community-wide event 
combining Native American cultural 
awareness and physical activity into a day 
of fun for the entire family. Featuring a 
10K, 5K Fun Run/Walk and IK 
Children’s run. For info contact Lucinda 
at 619-641-2377. 

23rd Annual Indian Education 
Pow Wow - Sat., May 13, 2000, 
“Honoring Our Elders” at Hoover High 
school, San Diego, CA. There is no 
admission charge, please bring your own 
chair. Call 858-627-7362 for more infor- 
mation. 

The Tribal Constitutional 
Symposium - May 14- 17, 2000 in 


Phoenix, AZ. “Laying the Cornerstone for 
Strong Nations” As tribal leaders and trib- 
al government officials, you are charged 
with the task of building and maintaining 
a strong nation - a nation worthy of 
respect from its own citizens and form 
other governments. This session will 
examine all aspects of developing, adopt- 
ing, amending, and enforcing a tribal con- 
stitution. Call 1-800-992-4489 for 
brochure or information. 

12th Annual San Diego 
American Culture Days - Sat., May 20 
and Sun., May 21, 2000. From 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m., both days, in San Diego’s Balboa 
Park on the corner of Park Blvd. and 
Presidents Way. Call 619-281-5964 for 
more information. 

Skullyville Commemorative 
Trail of Tears Walk - April 29, 2000. To 
commemorate the paths of those who first 
arrived in Indian Territory along the Trail 
of Tears. For more information, please 
call 580-924-8280 extension 2132. 

Gathering of Nations Pow 
Wow - April 27 - 29, 2000 at the Pit in 
Albuquerque, NM. For tickets and info 
call 505-836-2810 or visit www.gath- 
eringofnations . org . 

Native American Language 
Services - Train your own Tribal 
Language Specialist. For any Native 
American Language, contact or order 
from Dr. Julian Granberry at 800-484- 
8445 (Pin #5794). E-mail: 
nalserv@svic.net. 

FREE “How To” Car Care 
Classes - April 29, at 10 a.m. and April 
30, at noon. Each class will run two hours 
and feature hands-on demonstration. To 
be held at Discount Auto Parts at 1511 S. 
State Road 7, Hollywood and 12120 S.W. 

1 17th Aven., Kendall. 

Culture-Based Curriculum 
Development Workshop - July 10-13, 
2000 in Warm Spring, Oregon. Sponsored 
by American Indian Institute, Norman, 
OK. Visit us on the web at: 
www.occe.ou.edu/aii. Make you reserva- 
tions no later than June 10. To register 
call 405-325-2248 or 800-522-0772, ext. 
2248, fax: 405-325-7164. For additional 
workshop information call 405-325-4127. 

Third Annual Toomsboro 
Inter-tribal Pow Wow - September 7 - 
10 in Toomsboro, Georgia. Contact Jerry 
Lang at 912-377-8621. 

Stretch & Sculpt Class - Every 
Friday from 9:30 to 10:15 a.m., held at 
the Hollywood Recreation Center. Please 
call Toni at 962-2009. 

7th Annual Seminole Wellness 
Conference - July 17-21, 2000 at the 
Marco Island Hilton. Deadline for appli- 
cations are June 9, 2000. Contact your 
health centers for more information and 
applications. 

Spring Break for Preschool 
Programs will be April 17-21. The cen- 
ter will be opened only for parents who 
are working, in a two parent home both 
parents must be working. A form for 
Spring Break must be filled out before 
your child/children can attend. Forms can 
be picked up from the Parent Involvement 
Aide. Deadline for forms to be turned in 
is Friday, April 14, 200. (No exception!) 
Regular school will resume on Monday, 
April 24th. Questions call 797-1441, ext. 
1105. 


Campaign Hopes To Clean Florida 


Join the estimated 100,000 vol- 
unteers across the state who will clean up, 
fix up, and keep up their community 
neighborhoods during the Florida Great 
American Cleanup in March 
and April. 

Litter and illegal 
dumping are Florida’s num- 
ber one solid waste prob- 
lems. The annual cleanup 
brings much needed atten- 
tion to a problem that not 
only affects our natural 
environments, but our com- 
munity environments as 
well. 

Florida Sheriffs 
report that when neighbor- 
hoods are cleaned up, crime goes down. 
Cleaning up is the first step toward revi- 
talization. It’s good for property value and 


its good for business, too. 

Leading the fight against grime 
will be Sticky Man, the star of a hard hit- 
ting PSA campaign developed for televi- 
sion by Keep Florida 
Beautiful, Inc. Thanks to 
the Florida State 
University School of 
Theatre, Sticky Man will 
walk off the screen and 
onto the roads. Five FSU 
actors will perform as 
Sticky Man during March 
and April and spread the 
word that Florida’s envi- 
ronmental future is in 
your hands. 

Find out how you 
can join Florida’s fight against crime. Call 
1-800-828-9338 or visit 
www.keepFLbeautiful.org. 
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Sunday Morning Worship 10:00 am 

Sunday Evening Worship 6:00 am 

Wednesday Prayer Meeting 7:00 pm 

Rev Arlen Payne: Pastor 
(954) 894-5651 
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Diabetes Program Screens Over 200 


By Dan McDonald 

HOLLYWOOD Over 200 
Tribal members received diabetes screen- 
ings the last week of March as part of the 
American Diabetes Alert program spon- 
sored by the American Diabetes 
Association. 

Physician’s assis- 
tant Susanne Davis, the 
Tribe’s diabetes coordina- 
tor, and Toni Taglione, the 
Hollywood and Big 
Cypress health educator, 
conducted the tests at sever- 
al sites on the Hollywood 
Reservation on March 28. 

“The response was 
real good,” Susanne said of 
the 70 tests the pair per- 
formed on that day alone. 

“The word is really getting 
out on diabetes and how 
important it is that people 
in high risk categories have 
their blood tested. 

“It’s important that 
people get tested. Diabetes 
can be controlled if it’s dis- 2 
covered. And, if you take | 
the proper treatment, many 9 
of the more serious compli- ^ 
cations can be avoided or g 
minimized.” 

According to the 
ADA, diabetes is called the 
silent killer. It is estimated 
that 16 million people have diabetes, but 
that one out of every three victims is 
unaware that their body is having trouble 
manufacturing and using sugar normally. 

Every minute, at least one person 
is diagnosed with diabetes. You are at 
higher risk if: 

*You are age 45 and older. 


*Member of a high-risk ethnic 
group, including African American, 
Hispanic/Latino, American Indian, Asian 
American or Pacific Islander. 

*You are overweight. 

*You have high blood pressure. 


*You have a family history of 

diabetes. 

*You have a history of diabetes 
during pregnancy or you are a woman 
who has had a baby weighing more than 9 
pounds at birth. 

“Often people can have diabetes 
for years without realizing it,” Suzanne 


says. “But there are some warning signs a 
person can watch for, including extreme 
thirst, frequent urination and unexplained 
weight loss. 

“The Health Department is doing 
everything we can to make sure that 


everyone gets the message to have their 
blood checked. It’s important that every- 
one get tested, especially if they’re in the 
high risk category.” 

For more information, contact 
Susanne Davis at (954) 962-2009. 



Suzanne Davis, and Toni Taglione (1-r) test Joel Frank and Virginia Mitchell in office lobby. 


D\A Searching For Agent Orange Victims 


HOLLYWOOD — Stephen D. Bowers says that the 
Department of Veterans Affairs is looking for veterans who 
may have been exposed to Agent Orange, a herbicide used in 
Vietnam. 

According to DVA: 

*An estimated 3.1 million veterans served in the 
Southeast Asia Theater (Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, flight 
crews based in Thailand, and sailors in the South China Sea). 

*An estimated 2.6 million personnel served within the 
borders of South Vietnam and in adjacent waters. 

Agent Orange was a herbicide used in Vietnam to 
defoliate trees and remove cover for the enemy. Agent Orange 
spraying missions were flown in Vietnam between January 
1965 and April 1970. Shipped in orange- striped barrels, it was 
a reddish-brown liquid containing four herbicides: 2, 4, 5- 
trichlorophenoxyacetic acid (2, 4, 5-T), 2, 4-dichlorophenoxy- 
acetic acid (2, 4-D), cacodylic acid and picloram. 

The 2, 4, 5-T was contaminated in the manufacturing 
process with dioxin. Several herbicides were sprayed in 
Vietnam at different times - during different years as well as 


during different seasons because of the variety of vegetation 
and environmental conditions. 

The history of herbicides for military use dates to 
World War II. During the early part of the war, interest arose in 
chemicals that could be used for crop destruction. Two chemi- 
cals were developed as a result of those early efforts - 2, 4-D 
and 2, 4, 5-T. Although neither chemical was used in World 
War II, the value of their use in weed and brush programs was 
recognized, and both chemicals have been used widely 
throughout the world since the 1 940s by farmers, foresters and 
homeowners. 

The VA has offered special access to health services 
and studies since 1978, when it initiated a medical surveillance 
program for Vietnam veterans with health concerns. By 1981, 
VA offered priority medical care to Vietnam veterans with any 
health problems which may have resulted from Agent Orange 
exposure. That program continues today. 

If you feel you may have been exposed to Agent 
Orange, or have any questions, please call Stephen Bowers, 
(954) 966-6300, ext. 1480. 


HUMOR 


Dear Raiford Starke: 


W ell, here I am, Raiford Starke 
and I’m in the dog house. My 
girlfriend Lowella is screaming 
at me to clear the hallways in our house. 
You see, there are these large bags of 
U.S. Mail everywhere and I admit, I’ve 
been a little lax in answering my fan 
mail. So here goes: 


Dear Raiford: 

Why do you wear that big, black 

hat? 

June Tiger 
Hollywood 


Dear Raiford: 

You seem to be a bit disturbed. 
Were you abused as a child? 

Pat Wickman 

Big Cypress 

Well now, that seems to be a 
rather personal question, but now that 
you ’ve asked me, here goes: I don ’t 
have any memory of any real abuse as a 
child. I mean, we grew up right next 
door to a radioactive waste dump just on 
the edge of Starkansaw, because my 


Truth is, It’s to hide 
those beautiful golden locks 
of blond hair that grow all 
over the top of my head that 
chicks go crazy over. 
Especially the German ones. 
It just became too much for 
my Lowella, who became 
rather uncomfortable with 
all the extra female atten- 
tion I was getting. So to 
appease her and keep all 
womankind under control, I 
leave my hat on! 

Dear Raiford: 

So really, why do 
you wear that big, black hat? 

Rhonda Roff 

Boca Raton 

Gosh, my fans just 
won ’t let that one go, will 
they? You really want to 
know the truth? Well, okay, 
now that you’ve asked me, 
here goes: It’s really to 
make me appear taller, and 
by golly, it works! You see, 
I’m really only five feet, two 
inches tall. . . 



Dear Raiford: 

So what’s your take on the 
whole Elian controversy? 

Ray Beccera 

Hialeah 

Controversy? I didn ’t know 
there was a controversy, but now that 
you ’ve asked me, here goes: To tell you 
the truth, I OD’d on this Elian stuff a 
long time ago. I mean, look at the pat- 
tern here: First you have Elian, then 
you got yer Elian II and so on. I mean, 
can anyone stop this thing, and what 
else has Sigourney Weaver really done 
in the last 20 years? 


daddy Alcatraz Starke believed in having 
a nuclear family. So, I don ’ t believe I’ve 
suffered any abuse in this life, but previ- 
ous lives are a different story. I remem- 
ber one day I was sitting on a park 
bench, checking out the college basket- 
ball scores in the sports page, when I 
looked up and saw this sign by the lake 
that said, “Warning: Please don ’t feed 
or molest the alligators. ” That right 
there must have triggered one of those 
“past life regressions, ’’for when I went 
to sleep that night, I had this strange 
dream that I was an alligator in a previ- 
ous life — one of them Florida ‘gators, 
and I must have been in ancient Greece 
because I was being molested by 
Spartans ! 




"Heafth Is one ot our rrKisf precious gifts, so 
ore our children. Their spiritual emotional pnd 
physical welfare is ouf responsibility .' 1 

Joa nne Shenandoah 

Native Anne [lean IWiSiC Award Vtfr mar 


Insure Kids Now 


Don't Won. Coll ToU free 1-377-543-7669 
or visit www.tnsurekjdsnow.gov 


Your slate's health Insurance pays for 


\a 


rattY 


with 


the 


* Wet l-baby care 

* Wetr-chuld cane 

* immunizations 

Vbur state may also pay fa other medical services. 
ESgibility i$ based on Income and family size. ro find 
out more call 1 -B77-KJDS-NQW. 


Children of all ages need regular check-ups ; 

They also need medical care when Ihey get sick. If 
you are working, your children may be able losign up 
for your state's new health insurance program for little 
ofnocosftoyou. 
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Have You Filled Out The Census Form ? 

Debi Lowe Is Counting On You 


By Debi Lowe 

April 1, 2000 was National Census Day. Have 
you been counted? 

Since 1790, in accordance with the U.S. 
Constitution mandate, the Census or “count of every per- 
son in the U.S. living in a particular household” has been 
performed every 10 years. 

Today, accurate census information ensures bil- 
lions of federal monies are distributed properly. Also, 
population numbers determine congressional representa- 
tion and State legislature seats. Most importantly the law 
protects your privacy (confidentiality) related to your 
responses to the Census 
2000 questionnaire. 

To date, the U.S. 

Census Bureau has held 
several Census 2000 con- 
ferences around Indian 
Country to partnership with 
American Indians and 
Alaska Natives. The pur- 
pose? To assist tribal lead- 
ers and officials organize 
their own Census recruit- 
ment activities and com- 
munity awareness pro- 
grams. 

The new milleni- 
um’s 22nd Census count 
comes with promotional 
information and material 
specifically designed for 
Indian Tribes and Alaska 
Natives including a spe- 
cially designed logo, slo- 
gan and Indian artwork 
posters as well as other 
“giveway” items. 

The Seminole 
Tribe of Florida communi- 
ty partnership includes 
Recruitment Assistant/ 

Tribal Liaison Debi Lowe 
(Onondaga Nation) and 
Tribal Partnership 
Specialist Vickey Sellers 
(Poarch Creek). Both have 
manned booths at pow- 
wows and other communi- 
ty events and utilized Tribal 
media programs to get the 
word out that “each and 
every Seminole Tribal member and Indian and Alaska 
Native person counts” during the decennial Census 2000. 
This includes needs and services provided at all levels of 
government including tribal, local, state and federal. 

It is important for tribal communities to under- 
stand that the combined statistics (not individual informa- 
tion) are published. Data gathered from completed and 
returned short or long Census Questionnaires makes sure 
each person in the household is included or counted for 
needed services. 

Such services and successful plans made by tribal 
decision-makers and leaders health care, housing, elderly 


services, child and infant care, education, jobs training, 
roads improvement, Accurate maps for 911 emergency 
systems (including law enforcement, fire or medical emer- 
gencies, disease control, environmental/catastrophic emer- 
gencies, business development and more. 

The “Short” Form Questionnaire consists of 
seven subjects: name, relationship to head of house, sex 
(male or female), date of birth, Hispanic or Latino, 
race(s)/Tribe (name), housing unit (rent or own). Five out 
of six households will receive the short form. 

The “Long” Form Questionnaire includes the 7 
subjects above plus: marital status, education background, 
ancestry or ethnicity, language, 
citizenship, residency history, 
medical disabilities or other 
impairments, employment sta- 
tus. Age, military status, income 
and household information. 

No matter which form 
you receive be sure to answer 
each question completely. 

Expect a visit by a census taker 
to obtain missing information. 
Check your answers before you 
seal the self-addressed envelope. 

Households, who have 
not received a questionnaire yet 
or have inadvertently tossed it 
away, please contact your local 
QAC (Questionnaire Assistance 
Center). QAC’s are setup on the 
Seminole Brighton, Hollywood 
and Immokalee reservations at 
the tribal offices. Check with 
your local tribal office for QAC 
time schedule. Miccosukee and 
Creek languages interpreters are 
available to answer questions. 

Seminole Tribal mem- 
bers and community members - 
including a few non-Indian tribal 
office workers - are happy to 
assist with the questionnaire. 
Please greet them - as they will 
with you - with courtesy. 

Several Seminole 
Tribal member “census takers” 
have been trained and have 
worked hard to complete the 
first phase or Census operation. 
This phase included updating 
tribal addresses and leaving the 
questionnaire. The Census 2000 operation will continue 
through April and May. Tribal census takers will continue 
to update household addresses and complete question- 
naires with households in some Seminole communities. 
Households who do not mail back their completed forms 
will also be visited in the near future. 

The Census 2000 questionnaire is important, safe 
and easy. Your response is very important. If you have any 
questions contact your local census office or call Debi 
Lowe at 954/966-6300 xl473. Remember: genarations are 
conting on this don’t leave it blank. 



CENSUS LADY: Debi Lowe holds poster. 


Gator Osceola Wins Poster Contest 


By Benny Secody 

EVERGLADES CITY 

— Gator Osceola, a fifth grade 
student at Everglades City School 
and a Tribal member competed 
against 300 other Collier Country 
students ranging from first 
through fifth grade and was 
selected as the winner of a poster 
contest by a team of professional 
designers. 

The purpose of the con- 
test was to encourage school-aged 
children to spread the word about 
the upcoming Census 2000 count. 
Collier County has initiated a pub- 
lic awareness campaign to educate 
and encourage residents to fill out 
and mail back their census forms. 

Children are an especial- 
ly critical element in the overall 
success of the census count. In the 
1990 census, over four million 
individuals were missed in the 
U.S., and over half of these were 
children. 




It is vital that everyone 
comply with the Census count, as 
Federal funding and local monies 
are contingent upon the number of people 


Gator Osceola displays his winning Census 2000 poster. 


Winner of the Collier County Census Poster Contest 
Gator Osceola, 5th Grade 


CENSUS 

2000 


Look for your form now. Fill it out. Mail it back. Feel good. 


counted - with children the most integral aspect 
of our future. 

As the first place poster contest 
winner, Gator was presented with a bal- 
loon bouquet, a professionally mounted 
display of his winning poster and a bag of 
census goodies. His poster will be repro- 
duced and distributed around the county, 
as well as be displayed in the Naples 
Daily News. 

Gator is taking all of this hoopla 
in stride, and although pleased by his 
accomplishment, shyly shrugs off the bar- 
rage of compliments bestowed upon him. 
He states he will continue to develop his 
artistic skills, but when asked what he 
wanted to be when he finished school, he 
replied, “I have no idea!” 

Gator is the son of Claudia 
Osceola, and resides on the Miccosukee 
Reservation with his three brothers and 
two sisters. 


Wfldfires Spefl Trouble For Floridians 


Each year, thousands of acres of wild- 
land and hundreds of homes are destroyed by 
wildfires. Last year, the number of wildfires in 
Florida prompted Governor Jeb Bush to declare 
a state of emergency for the entire state. 

With rainfall once again below average 
for this time of year, Allstate Insurance 
Company recommends the following to protect 
your family and property from wildfires: 
Regularly clear roof and gutters of leaves and 
other debris. 

Keep household items handy that can be used as 
fire tools: a rake, ax, hand or chain saw, bucket 
and shovel. 


Create a defensible zone, remove all 
dry grass, brush and dead leaves at least 30 feet 
around your home. 

Remove vines from the wall of the home. 
Remove leaves and rubbish from under struc- 
tures. 

Remember that if you are warned that a 
wildfire is threatening your area, personal safety 
should always come first. If you have time, shut 
off gas at meter; turn off pilot lights, close win- 
dows, vents and doors. If possible, take your 
homeowners policy with you. 



The Law Offices of 
Guy J. Seligman, P.A 

320 S. E. 9th Street 
Fort Lauderdale. FL. 33316 
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Mary Frances Fewell Cypress 


Lesley Billie 



Clothing competition: Toddler’s modern traditional, 
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Youngsters played baseball to a T, page 8. 
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“Voice of the Unconquered” 




Dr. Patricia Wickman, great-grand niece of Indian hunter. 


The Search For 
Seminole Roots 

By Vanessa Bauza 

HOLLYWOOD — In mid- 1800s Florida, Jacob 
Mickler was known as a hard-drinking poker player who 
saw a price tag on every Indian’s head. Dressed in white 
buckskin, the bounty hunter would track Seminoles 
through the swampland to round them up and ship them 
out to Indian Territory in what is now Oklahoma. 

How things change. Today Mickler ’s great-grand- 
niece, Patricia Wickman, works for the Seminoles as direc- 
tor of the tribe’s Department of Anthropology & 

Genealogy. 

She is one of a few historians around the country 
who is tracing Native American family trees and attempt- 
ing to capture in writing what so far has existed only in 
elders’ memories. 

Just as her great, great uncle tried to erase the 
Indians’ past from this land, Wickman ’s job is to rescue it. 
The irony is not lost on Wickman or the tribe. 

“W e are in agreement that there’s a strong possi- 
bility that one of the reasons I’m here is to make up for 
him,” Wickman said. “I believe there’s a reciprocity in the 
universe. There’s a balance and an equilibrium, and maybe 
I’m helping to restore the balance.” 

From her office on the fourth floor of the gleam- 
ing Seminole Tribe government building, Wickman has a 
view of the urban reservation near Hollywood. It is a none- 
too- scenic tangle of roads and overpasses. Farther away 
there are tax-free cigarette stores and a block-long bingo 
hall. The enterprises help pay for Wickman’s research, res- 
cuing names and charting them back to the days when the 
Indians traversed the moist swamps in cypress log canoes. 

In four years Wickman has cataloged about 6,600 
Seminole ancestors. Talking to tribal elders and checking 
her work off the scant written records kept by Spanish, 
French and English settlers, she has been able to recon- 
struct some families back to the War of Removal in the 

See WICKMAN, page 11 


Tribe Plans Appeal 

Judge Dismisses 
Times Lawsuit 
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Hollywood preschoolers watch Sgt. Frank Pugliese make a name rubbing at the Moving Wall exhibit. 

Moving Wall Visits Hollywood 


By E. Tiger 

HOLLYWOOD — The Broward County 
Veterans Living Museum Inc. presented The Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial Moving Wall at the Seminole 
Reservation’s Fairgrounds here, April 24. 

The community and a variety of schools in 
the surrounding area visited the Wall to pay tribute to 
the men and women who served the Armed Forces 
during the Vietnam War. The Moving Wall, built by 
John Devitt, Gerry Haver, and Norris Shears of 
Vietnam Veterans, LTD., of San Jose, Calif., was start- 
ed to help inform and educate the public about the sac- 
rifices made by the men and women who have served 
their country with honor. 

The Traveling Wall, which is one half of the 


size of the original wall found in Washington, D.C., 
stands six feet tall at the center and declines to three 
foot spans, with a length of 252.4 feet. 

The moving wall memorial gives individuals 
who are unable to travel to Washington the opportunity 
to see the wall in their own community. 

“It also helps educate people about America’s 
past history,” says veteran Frank Pugliese, who helped 
in the day’s presentation. In addition to the wall, an 
educational museum was also set up inside the ceremo- 
nial grounds were participants could go to view 
weapon replicas and actual vehicles that were used in 
WW1, WW11, Korean War, Vietnam War, and the 
Persian Gulf War. 

Names of individuals are listed in alphabetic 

See WALL, page 12 


Time Travel Tour Visits New Orleans Fort 


FORT LAUDERDALE — American Indians 
have many “legitimate issues” to debate with America’s 
government. But the way the St. Petersburg Times gathers 
its news is not one of them. 

That’s what Broward Circuit Judge J. Leonard 
Fleet concluded, April 27, when he dismissed the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida’s lawsuit against the St. Petersburg Times 
and reporters Jeff Testerman and Brad Goldstein. 

But the case is not over yet. “We’ll just take it up 
to the next level of appeal,” said Tribal Chairman James 
Billie. “They may want us to roll over, but we’re not going 
to give up.” 

The Tribe sued the organization which brands 
itself “Florida’s Best Newspaper,” last year, basing its 
complaint on the Times ’ news gathering techniques during 
its 1998 series on the Tribe titled “A Trail Of Millions.” In 
the series, Times reporter Testerman and computer expert 
Goldstein painted an extremely unflattering portrait of 
Seminole Chairman James Billie and the Tribe’s govern- 
ment and business enterprises. The series was followed 
with an editorial that used “A Trail Of Millions” as ration- 
ale for arguing against Class III Indian gaming. 

Classified Tribal records, most of which were out- 
dated and obtained without Tribal permission, were used in 
the series. The reporters who asked for “anonymous” aid in 
obtaining Tribal records contacted dozens of Tribal mem- 
bers, employees and vendors. Pointing to the series’ head- 
line and “slant,” the Tribe described the Times stories as 
“racist.” 

The suit also claimed the newspaper failed to 
properly supervise its employees, accused them of hacking 
the Tribal computer and information systems and asked the 

See LAWSUIT, page 12 



By Ernie Tiger 

NEW ORLEANS — 

Tribal Members and officials trav- 
eled here to participate in two cere- 
monies commemorating the route 
taken by their ancestors in the 1 800s 
during the United States Wars of 
removal. 

The ceremonies were 
the capstone events of the 
Fourth Annual Time Travel 
Tour, which was sponsored by 
the Seminole Tribe’s 
Department of Anthropology & 
Genealogy. 

The Time Travel Tour 
provided the Seminoles an 
opportunity to explore their cul- 
ture and retrace the steps their 
ancestors had been forced to 
travel years before. 

According to Patricia 
R. Wickman, Director of the 
Anthropology Department and 
organizer of the Time Travel 
Tour, the Seminoles who were 
captured by the U.S. during the 
Seminole Wars were sent to one 
of two fortifications in New 
Orleans — Jackson Barracks or Fort 
Pike. Once there, they would wait 
for emigration agents to take them 
up the Mississippi River and across 


land to their final destination in 
Oklahoma. 

Representatives from sever- 
al southeastern Tribes were present 
for the events: Chief Jerry Haney 
(Seminole Nation of Oklahoma); 
Chief Alton LeBlane, Jr. 


(Chitimacha Tribe of Louisiana); and 
Chief Eddie Tullis (Poarch Band of 
Creek Indians of Alabama). 

The Adjutant General of 


Louisiana, Maj. Gen.Bennett 
Landreneau, welcomed guests to the 
solemn and special ceremony. 
Chairman James E. Billie comment- 
ed on the profound dignity of the 
Louisiana Army National Guard’s 
commemoration, which included a 


21 -gun salute and music by the U.S. 
Marine Corps Band of New Orleans. 

See TOUR, page 11 


Oklahoma Seminole Chief Jerry Haney (1) joins Florida Seminole Chairman 
James Billie and Gen. Bennett Landreneau at Jackson Barracks’ monument. 


Dinosaur Symposium 

Scientists Visit 
Swamp Safari 

By Libby Blake 

BIG CYPRESS — When 
world-renowned paleontologist Robert 
Bakker found himself coming to Florida 
for the Symposium on Dinosaur Bird 
Evolution, he wanted to “play with some 
alligators.” 

Bakker contacted Dr. Martin 
Shugar, director of the newly launched 
Florida Institute of Paleontology at the 
Graves Museum in Dania Beach. Shugar, 
also a local ear, nose, and throat specialist 
whose office contracts with the Seminole 
Tribe through the Health Department, 
called on Chairman James Billie and 
Billie Swamp Safari to fill the bill. 

On April 6, Bakker, along with 
two charter buses full of fellow scientists 
and dinosaur experts, descended on the 
Safari for a day full of fry bread, gator 
tail, swamp music, airboat rides, and a 
very special swamp buggy and hiking 
tour of cypress wetlands and gator holes. 

The day started around 1 1 a.m. 
with an alligator demonstration by 
Swamp Safari saurian expert “Gator 
John” Kenyon. The group then headed to 
the Swamp Water Cafe for a Seminole 
barbecue buffet and a little swamp music. 

See DINOSAUR, page 5 


Seminoles Gather 
At N.M. Powwow 

■ Gathering Of Nations 

By Libby Blake 

ALBUQUERQUE — By all 

accounts the 17th Annual Gathering of 
Nations Powwow was the largest to date 
and the Seminole Tribe of Florida was 
there. Chief Jim Billie performed, Miss 
Seminole Princess Suraiya Youngblood 
competed, William Osceola danced, and 
over 50 Tribal members bowled while 
Tribal President Mitchell Cypress and 
Tribal leaders David Cypress (Council) 
and Mondo Tiger (Board) mingled with 
the masses. 

The Chief got the event started 
Thursday night when he performed with 
his band at the Miss Indian World 
Traditional Talent Presentations held at 
the Albuquerque Convention Center. He 
wowed the audience with several songs 
from his Alligator Tales CD along with 
the presence of a large alligator on stage, 
provided by Jay Young of Colorado Gator 
Farm. The Chief unveiled his new touring 
band, which includes guitarists Raiford 
Starke and David Shelly, bassist Robert 
“Freighttrain” Parker (Seneca), keyboard 
wizard Bob Taylor, and drummer Jeff 
Renza. Fiddle master J. Robert from 

See GATHERING, page 16 

Long Ride For 
Max Osceola 

By Dan McDonald 

HOLLYWOOD, Fla. — Max 

Osceola, a long time motorcycle rider, is 
embarking on a ride that will last a long 
time: A two- wheeled trek across the 
United States. 

Max and fellow Tribal member 
David Osceola will participate in the Ride 
Across America charity fund raiser organ- 
ized by the NASCAR Wives Association 
beginning April 29. 

“We’ll take seven days to ride 
from Fontana, Calif., to Trinity, N.C.,” 
Max says. “It will be the first time I’ve 
ever driven across the country and I’m 
really looking forward to it. 

“We’ll be part of 150 riders, 
including some NASCAR drivers who 
will make the trip. I’m told we drive 
about 300 miles per day. I’m real excited 
about this trip. And, it raises money for a 
children’s hospital, so it’s a good cause.” 

This journey is just the latest 
chapter in Max’s long association with 

See MOTORCYCLE, page 7 
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Broward Circuit Judge J. Leonard Fleet had a tough job 
in deciding the merits of the Seminole Tribe of Florida’s lawsuit 
against the St. Petersburg Times and two of their reporters. On one 
hand, he had a federally recognized American Indian Tribe - an 
independent sovereign government with every right to protect its 
citizens and their right to privacy. On the other hand, he had an 
entity that proclaims itself as “Florida’s Best Newspaper” and its 
two employees obsessed with obtaining, reporting and putting a 
negative spin on classified matters regarding the Seminole Tribal 
government and its people. 

Looming over the whole case was the First Amendment 
to the United States Constitution. Freedom of the Press. Though 
the Tribe was not accusing the newspaper of libel in the publica- 
tion of its 1998 series, “A Trail Of Millions,” any decision by 
Judge Fleet would have to be illuminated by the bright light the 
First Amendment rightfully grants to the press in this country. 

Here at the Seminole Tribune , we are well aware of the 
First Amendment and the great protection it affords the citizens of 
this country. This newspaper was honored in 1 990 by the Robert 
F. Kennedy Foundation for our stories that helped free an innocent 
man - migrant fruitpickers James Richardson - from a lifetime in 
prison. The First Amendment - the right of the public to know - 
was instrumental in obtaining the documents that proved 
Richardson was wrongfully convicted of the murder of his seven 
children. 

Elaborate attempts to evade the light of the First 
Amendment were uncovered by this newspaper in its expose of 
the Rosewood Massacre and the controversial efforts to give resti- 
tution for the horrible crime which destroyed an entire North 
Florida black community in 1923. Without the freedom to inves- 
tigate this tragedy, provided by the First Amendment, Rosewood 
might still be a “folktale” not even mentioned in the museums and 
schoolbooks of the very county and state where it occurred. 

But would the framers of the U.S. Constitution have 
approved of reporters badgering employees of the Seminole Tribe 
to “steal” classified Tribal documents? Would they have approved 
of “hacking” into Tribal computer systems and looking at finan 


cial and personal information that are nobody’s business but the 
members of the Tribe? Would they have approved of asking an 
Indian Health Service doctor to break the law and provide them 
Seminole records? Would they have approved of threatening 
Tribal employees, disseminating rumors, using lies and subterfuge 
and criminal sources to embellish interviews? 

It’s possible. The First Amendment may be the most pre- 
cious part of the Constitution. Perhaps it even protects journalistic 
felons in the same way the American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU) defends the rights of the Ku Klux Klan and other racists 
to spew their hateful bile in the public’s ear. At what level, how- 
ever, does the volume of the scream “Fire” in the crowded movie 
theatre cross the line that the framers and interpreters of our 
Constitution have drawn in the social sand? 

This was Judge Fleet’s dilemma. The Times did not make 
it easy for him. They defended their employees’ questionable 
actions and their poor supervision of the Seminole project by 
hoisting the First Amendment as a shield to the Tribe’s charges of 
racism and wrongful newsgathering techniques. In the end, the 
Judge decided to rule in favor of the First Amendment, throwing 
the case out of his court. But Judge Fleet’s comments in the order 
clearly reveal his frustration with the case. 

Hopefully, in the U.S. District Court of Appeals, where 
Chairman James Billie will next take this case, a greater airing of 
the issues beyond the First Amendment can take place. Perhaps 
then, too, the national journalistic community, reeling from the 
erosion of the profession’s credibility over the last decade, can 
break its silence and speak up with honesty and integrity about the 
sins of the St. Pete prodigal son. 

And, more importantly, perhaps the real motive behind 
the trivialized holocaust-titled “A Trail of Millions” debacle will 
be revealed. Who is it that wants to hurt, entrap, ensnare, retard 
and ruin the Seminole Tribe? It’s a good bet that neither “Florida’s 
Best Newspaper” nor its high-placed governmental sources will 
ever want the public to know about any of that. 

— The Seminole Tribune is the official newspaper of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 
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Dear Chief Billie: 

I don t know if you would 
remember me, but I used to hang out with 
Skeet Johns and Sally Billie 15 years ago 
at Native Village. I was the short blonde 
girl who always spent my free time clean- 
ing the pits and cages and feeding the ani- 
mals. Now that I’m all grown up, I take 
my four kids to Native Village sometimes, 
though not as often as I should. They love 
that place as much as I did. 

I also went to school with B.J. 
Billie and Paula Bowers. Not sure they 
would remember me though. It was so 
long ago and we didn’t really hang out 
much. I only met you a few times at 
Native Village, but your work for the peo- 
ple has always stood out in my mind 
whenever I remember my days at the 
reservation in Hollywood. I bought a copy 
of Native Son 1 5 years ago to give to my 
mom as a present. She’s half Cherokee, 
but your tales on tape of the Seminole his- 
tory are hauntingly familiar to her. 

She still has the tape and loves it. 

I just ordered a new one for myself. You 
have great music that helps people stay in 
touch with their roots. My father was 1/4 
Choctaw and the rest of him was of 
Northern European ancestry. Although I 
don’t look like I have a whole lot of 
Native American in me, I feel it heart and 
soul. 

Thank you for helping me keep 
that part of my culture alive. P.S. Keep up 
the great work and stay out of gator pits. 
The people need you. Glad to hear you 
recovered okay. 

Veronica Oyasato 

Fort Lauderdale 

polish_irish_indian@hotmail.com 

Chief Billie: 

Hello brother, my name is 
Keenusit Tall Oak, a practicing medicine 
man who moved to Australia in 1993 and 
married an Aborigine medicine women 
who is also a lawyer. I first came to 
Australia in 1989 on a vision quest from 
Alaska and met a Blackfoot man named 
Peter Williams from Alberta, Canada, who 
had been waiting for me to come for three 
years. I set up a marriage with a Blackfoot 
girl named Yellowdawn who I had to find 
by July 1, of ’90, but was not allowed to 
marry her because she carried another 
man’s child inside her. 

What I am, Chief Jim, is a cho- 
sen one, the eight who come every 10,000 
years for the rebirthing of all the Indian 
nations in the U.S. and Canada. This cere- 
mony goes back in an unbroken line for 
one million years. What’s the name of the 
first Indian who is one million years old? 


tribune@semtribe.com 

His name is Chocky Rock. Call him 
brother and he will come to you. 

This women I married down here 
has been my wife six times before and 
once was my chosen one wife about 
60,000 years ago. Is there any one race of 
people upon this planet? The answer is 
no. 

All peoples have been all races, 
warriors, kings, queens, whores and the 
lot, as you know, we’re all just mere 
human beings and there are no real 
grounds for racism. The star peoples made 
us human beings. Sadly the first batch 
destroyed itself. 

Within the heavens there is an 
alien league called the League of the 
White Light with 142 alien tribe mem- 
bers. Over the years you have seen them 
in the skies and once on the ground, too. I 
have much medicine things to tell you and 
it would give me great pleasure and I 
would be honored to talk with you. Again, 
call the first Indian “Chocky Rock” and 
the grandfathers of the N. E. S. and West 
Aziou, enou, hocheta and noahta. 

Call white buffalo calf women, 
spider women, grandmother moon, Ms. 
Peelee from Hawaii, Grandfather Sun, 
Mother Earth, the Great Creator and his 
tribe, little peoples, fairy peoples, chosen 
ones from past rebirthing ceremonies and 
they will all come to you brother. Look 
forward to hearing from you brother, law 
of one peoples 

Keenusit 

j lotzl@netzero.net 

Wait a minute brother ; but did- 
n ’t Yellowdawn marry Chocky Rock back 
in the early 10,000s BC? 

Chief Billie: 

My great, great grandmother was 
Seminole. Her name: Martha Lauree 
Noles (married Bryant) and I have tried 
many times to find information about her, 
to no avail. I plan on ordering your 
genealogy pack, but past this I have no 
idea how to find more information on her. 
The things I do know about her seem to 
correspond very much with what I have 
read about Seminole history (her dress, 
some of her beliefs, she was from the 
Everglades, I was told she had an “Indian 
name,” etc.) I am also interested in find- 
ing her clan name. My family has not 
been much help providing information. 

Also, there are some family 
members who were very close with the 
Tribe in the 40s and 50s, and I was won- 
dering if anyone might remember them? I 
was told they helped the Seminole Tribe 
out in very hard times. It is really an inter- 


esting story that I would like to relate to 
whoever can help me. 

I hope I’m not wasting anyone’s 
time, as I really feel drawn to my Native 
American roots very strongly. I’ll bet you 
receive many e-mails like this one, but I 
could really use some help! Thank you so 
much in advance. 

Saunya Hildebrand 

F rankensaunya@SCIA.net 

Chief Billie: 

I just finished looking at the 
great pictures you’ve posted on your site 
from the New Year’s celebration with 
Phish and wanted to say thank you! More 
importantly, I wanted to say thank you on 
behalf of the Phish fan base for hosting 
such a spectacular event. With many of us 
coming from much colder climates (some 
even from Alaska and Japan), the Big 
Cypress Seminole Indian Reservation was 
a slice of heaven and from the bottom of 
our hearts we want to thank you for shar- 
ing the land. 

Your kindness and generosity 
created the most positive vibe many of us 
have ever felt and we will never forget 
our experiences there. I’m not sure if 
you’re familiar with the large scale with 
which taped copies of Phish shows are 
distributed (for free), but the New Year’s 
tapes with Chief Jim Billie’s message are 
all over the world! 

Thank you for joining us in ring- 
ing in the new millennium and for pre- 
serving the land. Your reservation was 
breathtaking, a testament to the world of 
what can happen by remembering impor- 
tant basic values of respect, conservation 
and community. Thank you again from 
tens of thousands of Phish Phans still 
smiling from the experience. 

Anna Barrett 

Anna@bombdiggity.co 


Corrections 

In last issue’s Raiford Starke 
column, Mr. Starke humorously used 
Dr. Patricia Wickman’s name in refer- 
ence to a letter he received questioning 
his mental condition. Dr. Wickman did 
not write the letter. Mr. Starke and the 
Seminole Tribune regret this error. 

Also, the Moving Vietnam Wall 
appeared in Hollywood, not Big 
Cypress. 



M0 FRY&READ FOR 
ME OTTER ...tn 
GETTtN TOD BUa 
AND CHUBBY ! 


..PASS ME TWO 
P\0RE!„ HOW DID 
YOU COME UP WIT' 
THIS GREAT LCM 
FKT FRYBREAD? 



BUT THIS IS SPECIAL 
MADE LOW-FAT 

f mmx>\ 




EASY 1 JUST SUBSTITUTED THE 
LARD WITH PRAIRIE t>DC» OIL 


IS REEAL GOOD,] 





WELL HWE YOU EVER 
SEEN A BIG FAT 
PRAIRIE DOG Ml 




FREE MONEY!!! 


(Now that I have your attention . . .) 


Y ou know, believe it or not, I really 
don’t sit around trying to think of 
things to complain about, but when 
something begins to gnaw at the very core 
of my heart, I can’t seem to function until 
I am able to process it. 

I also have a 
hard time believing 
that I am the only one 
who is aware of a situ- 
ation that is not going 
to go away on its own. 

As many of you may 
be conjuring up your 
own images at this moment, the big pic- 
ture is the continued abuse of our elderly. 
This sickens me to the point that I feel I 
must initiate something to stop this atrosi- 
ty, and hope there are enough of you out 
there to make it happen. As they say 
about raising up a child: “It takes a vil- 
lage,” it is also going to take a village - 
and then some - to save our seniors. The 
worst part is that most of them need to be 
saved from their own families. 

After spending 99 percent of the 
month alone, all of a sudden, Grandma or 
Grandpa get their monthly “visit” from 
their beloved children, grandchildren or 
someone else who “has their best interest” 
in mind. They show up to take “their 
loved one” to cash their check, and out of 
the goodness of their hearts - to the gro- 
cery store - where they can put in their 
order for what they want for themselves 
as well. What a deal this elderly person 
has just received. They were able to cash 
their check, buy groceries, and if they 
were lucky - maybe pay a bill or two: 

And it only cost them the bulk of their 
check; leaving them with almost nothing 
(but loneliness) for another 29 days. 

Their children, grandchildren or 
caretaker has charged them for gas - usu- 
ally a fill-up, groceries for their own fam- 
ily, a free dinner for the entire family (for 
coming along), and a big fat payment for 
that nice long (10 minute) visit. The fami- 
ly then leaves for home, shelving their 
guilt in the knowledge that the elderly 
person has no need for money anyway, 
since they don’t go anywhere nor do any- 
thing. 

Hello? Does the thought of tak- 
ing them out every once in awhile ever 
creep into the little minds of these people? 

Then we have the family mem- 
ber who is taking care of a parent, grand- 
parent or elderly neighbor. They boast to 
all who will listen that they are to be the 
savior of their loved one. They care about 
their elderly family member - so much so 
that they quit their job to take care of 
them - so they will be there for them at 
all times - or at least until their ride 
arrives to hit the casino or bingo hall! 

How many times has the elderly 


person been denied their health care, the 
administering of their medication or the 
preparation of their meals? 

How about Grandma’s favorite 
little grandson, who, in a blink of an eye, 
has turned from that cute little toddler, to 
an addict or alco- 
holic. These older 
people, some of 
them, have a hard 
time realizing that 
the very people they 
raised would not bat 
an eye as they break 
into the house they called home for most 
of their lives and steal their grandparents’ 
money to support their addictions. 

I vowed at the time I made the 
decision to present this to my people - I 
would not mention names: I don’t need to. 
But is there anyone else out there who 
shares my sorrow for our elderly - 
enough to do something about it? 

Does anyone have any sugges- 
tions for a cure? Do we have to sit and 
watch these people who have given us our 
very existence be abused day after day? 
How many of us can lay our heads on our 
pillows at night and fall asleep with a 
clear conscience - knowing that we have 
done something to stop this abuse of our 
elderly? 

I’ll tell you what. In that same 
blink of an eye, we are going to be the 
elderly, and I suppose it would only be 
justice when our own cute little toddlers 
grow up like some young and middle 
aged people - and give us exactly what 
we are giving our grandparents today. 
That’s a very scary thought! 

This is going on all over the 
country - and it’s going on in every cul- 
ture in the country. What I would like to 
know, is, since it has always been pro- 
claimed that “the white man” is the one 
who introduced “firewater” to the Indians, 
exactly who was it that introduced the 
drugs to the world as we see it today? I 
would sure like to have some feedback on 
this editorial from any and all concerned. 

One last comment - a sure-fire 
guarantee of an e-mail or letter from 
someone out there: As far as this subject 
of addiction and abuse is concerned, we 
may still have never signed a peace treaty 
with the United States government, but 
are we still the ‘Unconquered Seminoles?’ 

And no disrespect intended, but I 
know Osceola, Sam Jones and all our war 
leaders who gave their lives for our digni- 
ty and pride would be spinning in their 
graves if they knew how their children - 
our elderly are being treated - just as 
would George Washington Carver or 
Abraham Lincoln. 

— Virginia Mitchell is editor of the 
Seminole Tribune. 



Editor’s 

Thoughts 

By Virginia Mitchell 


JZJZJ 


Letters! inn 

6300 Stirling Road, Hollywod, FL 33024 


Editor: 

I would like to bring something 
to your attention. We are senior citizens; 
we have a wide circle of friends who 
have money to spend. They love to gam- 
ble but they have an aversion to smoke. 
Many have had cancer and or lost some- 
one to cancer. 

You are loosing a large section 
of possible customers because of the 
smoke. Bingo is also a problem, with 
smoke. The smoke is terrible and does 
carry a high risk with second hand 
smoke. We all know we are in the last 
stages of our lives, but we all want to live 
as long as possible. Hanging out in a 
smoke filled room will make it a shorter 
not a longer life span. 

How much of problem would it 
be to make an enclosed, non-smoking 
section in both the casino and bingo? You 
would double your income by catering to 
the non-smoking senior citizens. 

You will continue to lose cus- 
tomers to the casino ships until you come 


to your senses concerning smoking. 

Please consider what we are say- 
ing. 

Patricia Sullivan 

Davie 

Editor: 

We recently spent three months 
in Arcadia, and during our stay we visited 
the Big Cypress Reservation. While at the 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, we picked up a 
copy of the Seminole Tribune. 

The historical stories were of 
great interest. I loved reading about Fort 
Pierce. We were also interested in the per- 
formances of dancers and the rodeos. I 
hope to be able to attend some next year. 

Until then, I want to purchase a 
subscription to the Tribune so we can 
keep informed about all the events com- 
ing up. Thank you for mailing the paper 
to Indiana for us. I will share it with oth- 
ers. 

Lois Fitzpatrick 

Whiteland, IN 
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Community News 


Students Enjoy Brighton Critter Hunt 

By Michael James 

BRIGHTON — If you’ve 
never heard of it, the ‘Critter Hunt’ is 
an annual field trip organized by the 
Brighton Education Counselor’s Office 
and undertaken by students in the 
Brighton Community. The popular 
field trip focuses on the variety of life 
forms that inhabit the community. The 
highlight of the excursion is when chil- 
dren are given nets and the opportunity 
to learn about local aquatic denizens 
that are common to the canals and 1 
ponds around Brighton. f 

This year, thanks to Rhonda J 

Roff of Water Resources and Brighton 
Board Representative Alex Johns, the 
participants were given the opportunity 
to explore the bigger picture as it per- 


Riverwoods Field Laboratory and boarded a boat for 
the day’s adventure. 

During the 30-minute boat ride, students 
took part in identifying birds, alligators, plants, and 
other features along the way. Their destination was a 
newly- formed sand bar, one of the first tangible 
effects of the restoration. The plan for the day was to 
have a picnic on the sand bar, but according to 
Louise Gopher, the kids were so excited that few of 
them took time to eat. Kids, nets, and water — a per- 
fect combination for fun while learning. 

The Riverwoods Field Laboratory is a 
working research center open to scientists and stu- 
dents alike. Many university courses use Riverwoods 
as a field laboratory. Workshops on aquatic inverte- 
brates, aquatic plants, and geology are currently 
taught at the facility that is jointly funded by the 
South Florida Water Management District and the 
Center for Environmental Studies. Riverwoods is 
located on the Kissimmee River in Cornwell, 

Florida. 


tarns to lire m the south Florida 
ecosystem. 

The March 17, field trip saw at least 23 par- 
ticipants from Brighton gather for a learning adven- 
ture on the world’s largest river restoration project, 
the Kissimmee River. Participants, including Alex 
Johns, who funded the opportunity, gathered at the 



Youngster gets hand unloading at the sand bar. 



L-R: Daylon Youngblood, Ritchie Pewo, Emily Cortez and Justin 
Aldridge had plenty of fun while hunting critters to study. 


Youth Make Annual University Visit 



First to identify these students wins free Tribune T-shirt! 


GAINESVILLE — Ten Seminole 
students accompanied by four adults made 
the annual tour of the University of Florida 
and Florida State University. The trip, 
arranged through the Brighton Education 
Counselor’s office, took place between March 
27 and March 29. 

At least 12 hours of driving time 
were eliminated from the students’ schedule 
this year as they were treated to a ride on the 
Tribal jet. The students noted that it took only 
30 minutes to arrive in Gainesville and were 
in agreement that it was much nicer than a 
five hour van ride. 

They started their tour in 
Gainesville, where the students were given 
the opportunity to visit dorms, the campus, 
and meet with the registrar. After touring the 
University of Florida, the students boarded vans for 
the drive to Tallahassee. Upon arrival in Tallahassee, 
the students met with coach Bobby Bowden and 
toured the Seminole’s Athletic Complex. 

A proud Bobby Bowden showed the stu- 
dents the two championship trophies that the team 
fought so hard to bring home to Tallahassee. 
Afterwards, the group was invited to a lunch at the 
President’s box at Doak Campbell Stadium. The Vice 


President of the University, the Registrar, and repre- 
sentatives from the financial aid office were on hand 
to answer the students’ questions. 

After lunch, the students toured the Florida 
State University Circus tent and later watched the 
Florida State-Mercer baseball game. Kevin Osceola 
threw the first pitch to start the game, which was won 
by the Seminoles. 

The Tribal jet arrived in Tallahassee, and 
returned the students home to Big Cypress after a 45- 
minute flight. 


Census 2000 Begins Door-To-Door Campaign 


HOLLYWOOD — Seminole Tribal mem- 
bers and others have been hired as Census takers 
specifically to help our community “count” all indi- 
viduals during this important data collection time, 
and everyone is asked to respond positively to the 
Census taker’s visit. 

Census Bureau officials are urging local res- 
idents to cooperate with Census workers as they fol- 
low up with households which did not respond or 
complete Census 2000 questionnaires. 

“Beginning April 27, Census workers will be 
going door-to-door in both rural and urban areas to 
conduct interviews with local residents,” said 
Regional Director James F. Holmes. “We encourage 
everyone to participate in Census 2000. The census is 
critical to the future of every American and will 
impact many aspect of daily life.” 

Census workers can be identified by their 
red, white and blue official badges worn in plain 
view and can provide resident with their Census local 
office phone number for verification. Workers will 
make several attempts to obtain information from 


households and will work from 8 a.m. until 9 p.m., 
seven days a week. 

Census workers must pass stringent security 
and employment reference checks, and are sworn to 
protect information received from residents. By law, 
census information cannot be shared with any other 
government agency - not the INS, IRS, FBI or CIA - 
not even the President of the United States. Census 
data is published only in summary form — no indi- 
vidual information is available for 72 years. 

Census 2000 population totals are used to 
reapportion the seats in the U.S. House of 
Representatives and to redraw the boundaries of state 
legislative districts and even some local voting dis- 
tricts. These totals and subsequent population esti- 
mates based on the decennial numbers are one ele- 
ment that determines eligibility or distribution to state 
and local governments of more than $180 billion per 
year in federal program funds. 

For more information or if a special transla- 
tor is needed contact Debi Lowe in the Secretary- 
Treasurer’s Office: (954) 966-6300, extension 1473. 


Another Group Finis hes Carnegie Course 





By E. Bowers 

HOLLYWOOD — On April 13, the Dale Carnegie course held 
its graduation ceremony for the third group of Tribal employees. 

Each of the 2 1 graduates were required to give a two-minute 
speech about how they employed Dale Carnegie techniques in their pro- 
fessional and personal lives. 

After presenting the stu- 
dents with their certificates, 
instructor Shay Gomez was 
herself presented with an 
Indian jacket by the students. 

Three awards were 
bestowed upon select gradu- 
ates. Polly Hayes received 
the Breakthrough Award, 

Patty Waldron received the 
Outstanding Performance 
» Award, and Noel Gianelli 
% received the Highest Award 
« for Achievement. 

Graduates included: 

Cicero Osceola, Michael 
Nadeau, Rhonda Bain, Mylyn L. 

Vedel, Patty Waldron, Yvonne Waters, 
Polly Hayes, Sampson Frank, Jackie Thompson, Howard Madrigal, Sheila Aguilar, 
Isabell Garza, Travis Osceola, Cynthia James, Wendy Green, Michael Francis, Edna 
McDuffie, Rick Alumbaugh, Noel Gianelli, Amanda Jaffe and Leona Williams. 


Instructor Shay Gomez. 


Dan Osceola and Rick Alumbaugh. 


Jackie Thompson and Bobby Frank. Shay Gomez and Noel Gianelli. Wendy Green. 


Community Drug Alert 


By Nery Mejicano 

BIG CYPRESS — The Federal government 
as well as some local and state agencies monitor 
trends in the illegal use of mood altering drugs. 
Recently, these monitoring system have detected an 
alarming increase in the popularity of some very dan- 
gerous substances known as “club drugs.” This term 
refers to drugs being used by young adults at all- 
night dance parties at clubs and bars. 

These drugs have been popular in major 
metropolitan areas such as Miami, Chicago and Los 
Angeles. But more and more they are making their 
way into suburbia, rural America and Indian Country. 

The Seminole Medical clinic in Big Cypress 
has identified at least three cases of young people 
whom after using one of these drugs, MDMA, also 
known as “ecstasy” experienced very negative side 
effects, ranging from nausea to anxiety and panic 
attacks. 

These drugs are not harmless, as some peo- 
ple would like to believe. Their use can cause serious 
physical and emotional problems. Because they are 
chemically related to amphetamines and their action 
on the brain can be similar to cocaine, they can have 
very serious consequences for those who have some 
medical conditions, such as heart problems and high 
blood pressure and it can lead to kidney and heart 
failure. The most serious impact, however, can be on 
the psychological and emotional wellbeing of people 


taking these drugs. Some of these effects include 
depression, anxiety, panic attacks, visual distur- 
bances, memory problems and in some reported 
cases, permanent damage to certain parts of the brain. 

As in the case of most drugs sold on the 
streets, the buyer does not know what he is getting. 
Most of the club drugs are manufactured in illegal 
basement labs and usually cut with other chemicals 
just as dangerous, if not more, than ecstasy. Some of 
the chemical being found in ecstasy includes cocaine, 
LSD, and Ketamine (an animal anesthetic). These 
drugs are colorless, tasteless and odorless, so they 
can easily be slipped on other’s drinks without their 
knowledge. These have led to overdoses, rapes and 
severe emotional problems. 

The purpose for this alert is to keep you 
informed of drug trends so that the community can be 
better prepared to respond to these chemical threats 
on the physical, emotional and cultural well being of 
the people. I hope that this information is helpful and 
useful in your efforts at maintaining a drug and alco- 
hol free environment in your community. 

More information and help can be obtained 
by calling your Family Service Program Offices: 
Hollywood is (954) 964-6338, Big Cypress is (941) 
983-6920, Brighton would be (941) 763-7700, 
Immokalee office is (941) 657-6567 and Tampa pro- 
gram office is (941) 628-0627. 


Brighton Hosts Family Class 


BRIGHTON — Brighton Health Education is 
hosting classes for expectant families and families with 
children under one year. 

Classes began on March 30, and will run every 
Thursday through May 1 1 . The classes are being held in 
the Field Office Auditorium at noon. Classes will 
include Infant/Child CPR, Infants and Car Seats, Infant 
massage and Newborn Care. Anyone interested in 
attending please contact Wendy Johns, Health Education 
at (863) 763-4128. 

Our last class will be on Thursday, May 1 1 , 
from noon to 1 p.m. in the field office auditorium. 

Topic: “Newborn Care in the hospital and at home.” 

Our guest speaker will be Cathy Kovacs, RN from 
Highlands Regional Medical Center. Please make plans 
to join us. Lunch will be served. 



Learning proper child care was subject of event. 


FLORIDA INDIA bJ YOUTH PROGRAM 

Jidy 16-30, 2000 
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See your Education Counselor or call 1^800^322^9186 for a n application 


Native American 
High School Students... 


Join Project 
Phoenix and see 
if you have what 
it takes to be a 
Native journalist. 


Project Phoenix is a journalism camp for 
Native American high school students. 

Learn news writing and photojournalism 

Students who have an interest in 
journalism as a career should apply. 

Selected participants will travel to Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida and publish the 2000 
edition of the Rising Voices newspaper. 

Project Phoenix provides travel, housing, 
meals, and materials at no charge. 


Rising Voices 


SALMON; 

*rvl 4 



PROJECT 

PHOENIX 

“ Learn jou rnalism 
in a cultural setting” 

June 9 - 15 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Application deadline: Friday 
May 5, 2000 

For brochure and 
application information call: 

Native American Journalists 
Association (612)729-9244 
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Fort Peyton: Post Played Key Role During Dark Chapter In U.S. Military History 


During the Seminole Wars ( 1817-1858 ), the 
United States Army built forts across the peninsula 
of Florida. In this ongoing Seminole Tribune exclu- 
sive series , correspondent Vida Volkert reports on 
the role these forts played in the battles that were - 
in their time - the longest and most costly military 
campaigns ever fought by the United States. 

By Vida Volkert 

ST. AUGUSTINE — Most people familiar 
with the history of Florida and the Seminole Indians’ 
struggles to remain free will agree the most dishonor- 
able act of treachery during the Seminole Wars was 
committed by the United States Army with regard to 
the capture of the Indian leader Osceola. 

Born around 1804, the young and coura- 
geous Osceola, who was a gifted war leader during 
the Second Seminole War, 1835 - 1842, was captured 
by treachery in October 1837 under a flag of truce 
offered by Gen. Thomas Jesup. 

Charles Tingley, library manager for the 
Saint Augustine Historical Society, said Osceola and 
8 1 other Indians were captured in the vicinity of Saint 
Augustine, l A mile south of Fort Peyton. 

“Osceola was en route to the fort under a 
flag of truce when he was seized on Oct. 

21, 1837, in accordance with orders of 

Gen. Jesup,” said Tingley. “The site of 
this disgraceful capture took place on 
King’s Road, within gun shot range of 
Fort Peyton.” 

Fort Peyton, which according to 
Tingley was constructed to guard the 
southern approach to Saint Augustine, 
was situated on the right-bank of Moultrie 
Creek, about seven miles southwest of St. 

Augustine. 

“It was located right were the 
road [Old King’s Road] crosses the creek 
[Moultrie Creek].” 

Tingley said Fort Peyton was a 
modest wooden fort and blockhouse 
established on July 17, 1837. It was 
named for 1st Lt. Richard H. Peyton, a 
West Point graduate, who was the post’s 
first commander. 

Jacob Rhett Motte, a surgeon sta- 
tioned at Fort Peyton between September- 
November 1837, wrote the fort was situat- 
ed on an elevated piece of ground in the 
midst of a pine barren near Moultrie 
Creek. Motte gave the following descrip- 
tion of the fort: 

“It consisted of four log houses 
built in a hollow square; two occupied by 
the troops; one by the officers, the fourth 
used as a hospital and commissary store.” 

Tingley believes that although 
Fort Peyton was not “quite of substantial 
quality” it held Osceola for a brief time 
after the Indian leader’s capture. 

“We believe Osceola was held in 
Fort Peyton momentarily,” said Tingley. 

Noted Florida historian and for- 
mer Senior Curator for the State of 
Florida, Patricia Wickman says that on the 
morning of Saturday, Oct. 21, 1837, 

Osceola “was made a prisoner at Fort 
Peyton and was taken seven miles north 
to Fort Marion at St. Augustine.” 

Wickman, who is Director of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida’s Department 
of Anthropology & Genealogy, is also the 
author of Osceola ’ Legacy ; which details 
the history of one of the most famous 
Native American warriors. (Her book and 
others are available on the Seminole 
Tribe’s web site at 
www.seminoletribe.com.) 

In her book, Wickman writes that 
Osceola and the other 8 1 Indians cap- 
tured, including the Chief Coa Hadjo, 
were marched away from Fort Peyton 
between a double file of soldiers to St. 

Augustine. 

According to Wickman, Osceola 
and three other prisoners were given hors- 
es to ride to St. Augustine. “The rest 
walked,” wrote Wickman. 

Historian and retired professor of 
history of the University of Florida, John 
K. Mahon, said although Osceola was not 
an Indian Chief, he was given the treat- 
ment of such. 

“Osceola emerged in a critical 
situation as a war leader,” said Mahon. 

“He did not have any hereditary claim to leadership, 
he did not have any right to speak, but he got up and 
did so. 

“He stood up for what he believed was right 
and because of his absolute determination to save his 
people, they listened to him,” said Mahon, who is 
also the author of the authoritative History of the 
Second Seminole War. 

According to Mahon, Osceola, who had 
begun life in the Creek country of Alabama, had 
white blood in his veins because his great-grandfather 
was a Scotsman named James McQueen. 

At the time of Osceola’s birth his mother 
was married to a man named Powell, “but there is no 
evidence that Osceola was Powell’s son,” Mahon 
said. 

During the Creek War, after the battle of 
Tohopeka, Polly Copinger, Osceola’s mother, took 
him with her when she migrated to Florida. They 
were accompanying a Red Stick band led by a half- 
breed relative named Peter McQueen. 

According to Wickman, McQueen, who was 
involved with a “native revivalist” movement, helped 
shape the future Seminole warrior’s spirit. 

“Peter became an Indian ‘prophet,’ spurring 
his family and other Creeks to resist forcibly the 
growing influence of white culture and to reassert 
their Indian heritage,” wrote Wickman, adding that 
Osceola was much impressed with this ‘nativist’ phi- 
losophy. 

Years later, Osceola’s nativist philosophy 
was reflected in his own achievements and enormous 
popularity among the people of Florida. In his jour- 
nal, Motte wrote Osceola was always represented as 
“an upstart in the nation, a novus homo, but having 
an unbounded ambition, he had obtained his high ele- 
vation, by energy and great talents. 

“...he [Osceola] was a ruling spirit among 
those wretches, and exercised with autocratic power 
the sway he had acquired by his superior shrewdness 
and sagacity over their stern minds, and exacted from 
them the homage of vassals and dependents.” 

Wickman and Mahon support Osceola’s 
name was derived from the Creek words Asi Yaholo, 
meaning “black-drink singer.” The name was easily 
corrupted into Osceola. 

According to Mahon’s investigation, 

Osceola’s contemporaries described him as a little 
below common height, elegantly formed and with 
small hands and feet. 

His face was variously described as thought- 
ful and cunning, with piercing eyes, chiseled lips, and 


having a mild, sweet expression. Osceola’s address 
was easy and affable, his manners courtly, his hand- 
shake firm. The military officers gave him special 
attention. 

Mahon, who referred to Osceola’s capture as 
the “most notorious treachery of the Second Seminole 
War carried out,” wrote that to Jesup ’s surprise the 
capture resulted in the making of a martyr, referring 
to Osceola, and that of a villain, referring to Jesup. 

“. . .Osceola became to many Americans a 
symbol of the patriot chief fighting for the land he 
loved.” 

So much influence had Osceola over his 
people that the events preceding and following his 
capture were significant and influential to the out- 
come of the Second Seminole War. 

Most of them, which occurred within the 
vicinity of St. Augustine and within the boundaries of 
Fort Peyton, were in most part recorded in detail by 
several officers who served in Florida between 1837- 
38. 

Motte, who reported at Fort Peyton during 
the first days of September 1837, recorded the most 
vivid accounts. At the time of Motte’s arrival, Capt. 
Gustavus S. Drane was in command of Fort Peyton. 



Osceola was captured under a flag of truce near Fort Peyton, an 
John Mahon called “the most notorious treachery of the Second 


Motte who had the spirit of a poet rather 
than that of a soldier, and was very talented at 
describing scenes and events, rapidly met his com- 
rades at the new post, gathered anecdotes and record- 
ed them in his journal. 

“It was not very far from this place [Fort 
Peyton] that an act of great gallantry was performed 
by an officer of the Army,” wrote Motte in his journal 
upon his arrival to the fort. 

Motte learned from the soldiers that near this 
fort Capt. Justin Dimick of the 1 st Artillery and a 
small party of U.S. troops had successfully confront- 
ed a “superior” force of Seminoles, resulting in the 
captain’s promotion to major. 

During this skirmish, two Indians of “huge 
stature” fired at the Captain from different flanks, 
wounding him and throwing both, horse and Captain, 
to the ground. 

The wounded Captain, however, disengaged 
himself from his horse and with great activity, wrote 
Motte, “. . .gained his feet in time to bring down one 
of the antagonists, as, with fearful yells, they rushed 
to take his scalp, thinking their fire had killed him.” 

Noticing his warrior companion on the 
ground, the second warrior chose to retreat, but the 
Captain shot him dead. 

“In the mean time, the wounded Indian, 
though unable to rise, had seized a gun, but before he 
could use it, the gallant Captain despatched him with 
his sword.” 

A few days after Motte’s arrival to the post, 
a most significant event took place. On Sept. 4, 1837, 
four “Negroes” who had escaped from an Indian 
camp, delivered themselves up at Fort Peyton. 

It seems the fugitives were originally Major 
Benjamin D. Heriot’ s property since according to a 
Jan. 13, 1836 report in the Florida Herald, a band of 
Seminoles under King Phillip had burned the Heriot 
plantation in December 1835, carrying away 75 of 
Heriot’ s slaves. 

Motte recorded the Heriot’ s slaves had 
decided to escape from the Indian camp because 
there, the Indians mistreated them. 

“They complained of having encountered 
intolerable hardships and very scant fare among the 
Indians who gave them nothing to eat but Coontee 
and alligators...” 

These slaves gave information on the 
Indians’ activities and whereabouts, eventually lead- 
ing to the capture of King Phillip and Uchee Billy. 

In his The Florida War , Brevet Captain, 
Eight Regiment U.S. Infantry, John Titcomb Sprague, 


who operated in Florida during the Seminole Wars, 
gave a description of the Indian Chief King Phillip. 

“King Phillip. . .was a good natured, sensible 
Indian; his age which was about sixty, and his royal 
blood, attached to him some importance.” 

Sprague wrote King Phillip was inclined to 
peace, but determined to die in his land. It seems as if 
King Phillip “. . .wished to avoid the whites, rather 
than to resist them. . .” 

On Sept. 7, 1837, about 170 men under the 
supervision of Gen. Joseph M. Hernandez, whose 
staff consisted of Lt. John Graham and Surgeon 
Motte himself, departed from Fort Peyton to search 
for the Indian camps described by the four 
“Negroes.” 

The troops consisted of two companies of 
2nd U.S. Dragoons under Second Lts. John Winfield 
Scott McNail and Charles Augustus May; one compa- 
ny of 3rd Artillery under Lt. William Fraser; and two 
companies of Florida Volunteers from St. Augustine 
under Lts. Francis Pellicier and Daniel W. 

Whitehurst. Lt. Peyton of the 2nd Artillery was com- 
manding the whole battalion. 

After several days scouting the wilderness 
south of Fort Peyton, the troops found another group 
of slaves belonging to Heriot. 

Some of the slaves 

who had escaped from the 
Indians were scattered in 
small groups. This new 
group led the troops to King 
Phillip’s camp and later to 
Uchee Billy’s camp. 

Both King Phillip’s 
and Uchee Billy’s camps 
were taken by surprise. But 
while Phillip’s capture was 
accomplished with no casual- 
ties, Uchee Billy’s capture 
cost the lives of a young 
Indian warrior and Lt. 
McNeil. 

Ironically, while the 
young Indian warrior was 
shot by Lt. Peyton - com- 
mander of the expedition and 
the namesake of the fort — 
Lt. McNeil was shot by the 
same Uchee Billy, leader of 
the Indian camp. 

The Indians were 
taken prisoner to Fort Peyton 
and from Peyton to St. 
Augustine. 

According to Motte, 
before Osceola’s capture, 
King Phillip and Uchee Billy 
were being held as hostages 
in a St. Augustine dungeon. 
The other chiefs in the area 
— Micanopy, Coacoochee, 
Jumper, Holatoochee and 
Coa Hadjo — were still free 
but inactive. The war had 
drawn their people to a state 
of starvation, dependency 
and desperation. 

As a result, the 
Indians were holding back 
the fight and were willing to 
negotiate peace with the 
white men. 

On the other hand, 
Gen. Jesup, then commander 
of the peninsula, was 
exhausted from having to 
deal with the people of 
Florida who were also tired 
of Jesup ’s attempts to negoti- 
ate peace. They were pushing 
the government to enforce 
removal of the Indians. 

Because he was 
ready to request dismissal 
from the Peninsula, the gen- 
eral was also ready to 
explore almost any desperate 
measure to put an end to the 
war. 

In one final attempt 
to end the stalemate, King 
Phillip in captivity was given 
the opportunity to persuade 
the Indians to surrender in 
exchange for peace. King 
Phillip requested his son 

Coacoochee, known as Wild Cat, should serve as his 
messenger in the effort to persuade his Tribal mem- 
bers to surrender. 

During these negotiations, Coacoochee paid 
several visits to the officers stationed at Fort Peyton. 
Motte recorded in his dairy some of these visits, 
including the most significant one made on Oct. 14, 
1837. On that day, Coacoochee returned to Fort 
Peyton with Phillip’s brother and Phillip’s youngest 
son. 

According to Motte’s account, Coacoochee 
informed the military that Osceola and some other 
chiefs, with about a hundred Indians, “would be in, in 
a few days to hold a talk. . .” 

Coacoochee also informed the military that a 
large number of “negroes” were at Volusia; but that 
they “should not be sent for until the result of the talk 
is known.” 

Also, Coacoochee advised the military that 
as the Indians were in a starving condition, provisions 
should be sent to ensure their survival. 

The morning after, Motte rode along with 
Gen. Joseph Hernadez out of Fort Peyton to the 
Indian camp situated 20 miles away from St. 
Augustine. At the camp, they had an interview with 
some of the “inferior” chiefs. Motte noted Osceola 
was not at the camp. 

On the same night, Motte, Hernadez and 
many other officers and leaders including 
Coacoochee and King Phillip’s brother, met in St. 
Augustine. The purpose, however, was not to hold the 
peace negotiations, but to celebrate Gen. Hernandez’ 
daughter’s upcoming marriage. Ironically, in a time 
of war and desperation, the white and red men had 
bonded to celebrate. 

“We reached the city at midnight. . . I soon 
transferred myself to where bright eyes beamed and 
beauty sighed, and light feet tripped the music’s 
swell, witching the heart and captivating the senses,” 
wrote Motte. 

Assistant Surgeon Samuel Forry, who 
attended the party as well, described Coacoochee as 
“the lion of the night.” 

“His remarks were always to the point, 
prompted by the impulses of nature,” wrote Forry 
about Coacoochee ’s behavior when dealing with the 
ladies attending the party. 

“A lady and gentleman being introduced to 
him [Coacoochee] he inquired if they were married. 
Being answered that the pair had lately been yoked, 
he added that she was very pretty, and that her hus- 
band no doubt enjoyed her very much, but that after 


event that author 
Seminole War.” 


bearing several children, she would be scarce worth 
having. . .” 

The morning after the party, two Indian run- 
ners desiring an interview with Gen. Hernandez 
arrived at the gates of Fort Peyton. Motte recorded 
the spokesman affirmed they were representing 
Micanopy, Holatoochee, Jumper, Osceola and Coa 
Hadjo. The spokesman said Osceola had sent him to 
say that he would be in to hold a talk in person. 

“That the Indians were sincere in desiring 
peace, there could be no doubt; but as they said noth- 
ing about emigration, their peace was attended with 
the provision of being permitted to remain in the 
country,” wrote Motte. 

It seems that the military did not trust 
Osceola and feared his peace talks were just part of a 
plan “to rescue King Phillip, who was held in high 
estimation by them, and to massacre the inhabitants 
of St. Augustine.” 

“. . .he was not to be trusted,” wrote Motte 
about Osceola. 

On the morning of Oct. 21, 1837, Gen. 

Jesup, who was then in command of Fort Peyton, 
instructed Gen. Hernandez and 250 troops to set out 
south to meet the Seminole Indian leaders Osceola 
and Coa Hadjo. At that time, Osceola and his men 
were camping about a mile from Fort Peyton. 

On the troops’ arrival to the Indian camp, the 
soldiers spotted the Indians flying a white flag. The 
troops had previously been instructed by Gen. 
Hernandez to close in and surround the Indians at a 
given signal. 

In his journal, assistant Surgeon Nathan 
Jarvis, who was present during the event, wrote as 
follow: 

“...my attention was of course first directed 
to discover Os-Cin-Ye-Hola [Osceola]. He was soon 
pointed out to me but I could have designated him by 
his looks as the principal man among them. Nothing 
of savage fierceness or determination marked his 
countenance, on the contrary his features indicated 
mildness and benevolence. A continued smile played 
over his face, particularly when shaking hands with 
the officers present.” 

Gen. Hernandez then, addressed to Osceola 
some questions pertaining to the Indians surrender. 

In The Florida War , John T. Sprague, Brevet 
Captain, Eight Regiment U.S. Infantry, stationed in 
Florida between 1836 and 1837 recorded Osceola’s 
reaction towards Hernandez’ inquires. 

“Whether there was any thing in those ques- 
tions which awakened distrust in the minds of the 
Indians, or they had not come with a determination to 
emigrate, could not be ascertained, but the answers of 
Powell or Oseola [Osceola] to these inquires were 
certainly evasive and unsatisfactory. In fact, Oseola 
[Osceola], after a few vague replies became silent, 
and, turning to Coa-Hajo [Coa Hadjo], was overheard 
by the interpreter to say, ‘I feel choked; you must 
speak for me;’ a proof of uncontrollable emotion, 
remarkable in an Indian, and possibly the result of a 
suspicion of what followed, or of disappointment and 
dissatisfaction at the course which the conference had 
taken.” 

After some additional talk in which Coa 
Hadjo replied they had not come to surrender, but to 
discuss the possibility to make peace, Gen. 

Hernandez gave the signal and the troops closed in. 

Forry, who witnessed the affair, claims 82 
prisoners, including half a dozen women and chil- 
dren, were captured with Osceola. Sprague states 
there were 7 1 , “the elite of the Mickasuky tribe, six 
women, and four Indian negroes.” 

Historian John K. Mahon wrote there were 
71 warriors, six women, and four Indian-Negroes 
among the captives. 

Following his capture, Osceola and the other 
Indians were taken to St. Augustine and held in a 
dungeon in the formidable Castillo de San Marcos, 
the oldest stone fort in the United States. 

To the military’s disappointment, on the 
night of the Nov. 29, Coacoochee with 16 men and 
two women escaped from the fortress. To the Indians’ 
misfortune, Osceola could not make it. Some specu- 
late that Osceola, who had contracted Malaria early 
in 1836, fell sick and realizing his health was declin- 
ing, decided against an escape. “Osceola was too ill 
to escape from the dungeon,” said Mahon. 

Osceola was later removed from the penin- 
sula to Fort Moultrie in South Carolina, where he was 
held while awaiting deportation to Indian Territory. It 
was while he was a captive at this installation that the 
great Indian leader met his end. 

Dr. Frederick Weedon, the physician at Fort 
Moultrie, gave an account of Osceola’s last moments. 

Weedon wrote that about half an hour before 
Osceola died, apparently sensing his own death, he 
sent for the chiefs, the officers of the post, his two 
wives and sons. 

According to Weedon, Osceola put on his 
full dress, which he wore in time of war. The great 
warrior, then, painted with red one half of his face, 
his neck and his throat - his wrists — the backs of 
his hands and the handle of his knife. 

“His knife he then placed in its sheath, under 
his belt; and he carefully arranged his turban on his 
head, and his three Ostrich plumes that he was in the 
habit of wearing in it,” wrote Weedon. 

Before dying, Weedon stated Osceola shook 
hands in “dead silence” with all the officers, his 
wives and children. 

“. . .he then slowly drew from his war-belt, 
his scalping knife, which he firmly grasped in his 
right hand, laying it across the other on his breast, 
and in a moment smiled away his last breath, without 
a struggle or a groan.” Osceola died on Jan. 31, 1838. 

After his death, Osceola’s legacy, however, 
remained a strong influence among his Tribal men, 
inspiring the warriors to resist the white men’s pres- 
sure and to courageously endure the most astounding 
saga of survival. 

In his honor, there are in the nation 20 
towns, three counties, two townships, one borough, 
two lakes, two mountains, a state park, and a national 
forest bearing his name. 

The violation of the truce is commemorated 
by a historical marker about a mile from the site of 
Fort Peyton, which according to Tingley, the St. 
Augustine Historical Society library manager, was 
abandoned in July 1840. 

Charles Tingley says the site of Fort Peyton, 
which is owed by the county, is in the middle of sub- 
urban houses. About Osceola’s capture site, Tingley 
said it has never been officially identified, but is 
believed to be developed as a residential area. 

“That’s because nobody has done any 
archaeological investigation,” said Tingley. “Maybe 
amateur archeologists have searched both sites with 
metal detectors, but ground proving has never been 
performed.” 

Tingley added the only thing standing for 
Fort Peyton and the site where Osceola was captured 
is a concrete marker with a remembrance plaque on 
it. 

For more information call the St. Augustine 
Historical Society at (904) 824-2872. 

Next: Fort Shackleford. 
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Scientists got a first hand look at the alligators that have never been know to fly out of the Swamp Safari. 



Dinosaur 

Continued from page 1 

Swamp-rocker Raiford Starke, accompanied 
by Sunset Beach Pete on rhythm guitar and Elan 
Chalford on fiddle, serenaded the group with blue- 
grass versions of such regional hits as “Girl From 
Immokalee” and “Stockbroker Took My Girl.” 

After lunch the scientists were transported to 
the West Boundary Road area for a combination 
swamp buggy - hiking tour of the cypress wetlands 
and gator holes. Dr. Bill Dunson, biologist in the 
Water Resources Department, and Joe Davis, archivist 


Scientists have discusssion comparing this alligator’s 


at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, led the groups. 

“The point of my short tour was to introduce 
these scientists to the real-life world of restoration 
ecology,” said Dunson. “I tried to emphasize how 
complicated these issues are, but how they could be 
simplified by letting the biota ‘do the talking.’ In other 
words, the use of bio-indicators to judge damage and 
how much it is repaired. 


“The deep centers of cypress domes were the 
traditional home of alligators - not the man-made 
canals. If wetlands are rehydrated properly, alligators 
and their prey base should return.” 

Dr. Bakker was particularly interested in 
this. In general this was a new idea for the group and 
they were somewhat amazed at the whole operation. 

Members of the group also took advantage 
of the airboat rides offered by the Safari. Later, as 
they were preparing to depart, everyone was given a 
Seminole 2000 calendar and a copy of the Seminole 
Tribune s special A Day in the Life of Big Cypress. 

Chairman Billie and Billie Swamp Safari got 
up close and personal with the paleontologists again 

on Friday at a banquet 
held at the Broward 
County Convention 
Center. 

During the cock- 
tail hour, alligators and 
birds of prey moved 
through the crowds 
with their handlers. 
Comparisons and 
debates regarding the 
connection, or lack 
thereof, between alliga- 
tors, birds, and 
dinosaurs could be 
heard throughout the 
room. 

The Chief, accom- 
panied by wife Lesley, 
was introduced to the 
assembly by Dr. Shugar 
and asked to say a few 
words. 

“Thank you goes 
out to these world 
famous scientists who 
specifically requested to 
visit Billie Swamp 
Safari and the Big 
Cypress Seminole Reservation to see alligators in 
their natural habitat,” James Billie said during his 
remarks. “Understanding of the study of present day 
alligators is fundamental to the understanding of the 
dinosaur-bird evolution. We were very happy to have 
been able to accommodate you and invite you to 
return anytime.” 


limbs to modern birds. 
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Russell Osceola Sends Message 
Of Hope And Encouragement 


By Michael James 

BRIGHTON — Russell Osceola, the last 
diabetes testimony before the 2000 Wellness 
Conference, brings a message of hope and encour- 
agement for all those afflicted with the disease. 

Like others before him, Russell is a staunch 
advocate for prevention and management of this dis- 
ease that affects the lives of so many Native 



Russell Osceola: New kidney, same diabetes battle. 


Americans. 

“Like lots of others, I didn’t take care of it,” 
said Osceola from the dining room table of his new 
home on the Brighton Reservation. 

The first indication that things weren’t 
going well with his kidneys came at the Green Corn 
Dance when he noticed he didn’t feel quite right. For 
Osceola, the symptoms were vague and didn’t strict- 
ly follow the usual pattern of kidney failure. 

“I felt weak, that was my main symptom,” 
he says. “So, I came back to the clinic and they made 
arrangements to see a doctor in Orlando. That’s when 
I found out I had to go on dialysis and that it would 
be three hours a day, three times a week for the rest 
of my life. 

“I felt real bad when I found out. First I got 
a fistula in my arm. That was bad. And then I got a 
graft.” 


After six months of being on dialysis, 
Russell’s name was put on a donor list to receive a 
kidney. During that time he had begun to suffer the 
debilitating effects of retinopathy and eventually lost 
the sight in one eye. 

The waiting game for organ transplants 
requires the potential recipient wear a beeper 24 
hours a day so they may be contacted at a moment’s 
notice should an organ becomes available. 

“I was in Hollywood that weekend for a 
pool tournament,” said Osceola, about the day he 
got his call. For some reason his was a phone call 
and not a pager call and as luck would have it he 
was at a friend’s home sharpening his pool skills 
before the tournament began. 

Fortunately for Osceola when he finally 
returned to where the tournament was being held, 
friends informed him that someone from the hospi- 
tal was trying to get in touch with him. In an ironic 
twist of fate, organ procurement staff at the trans- 
planting hospital had already stated calling down 
the list of other potential donors after being unsuc- 
cessful in reaching Osceola. 

Lucky for him though, the next two peo- 
ple on the list could not be located either. In the 
mean time, he was able to make the call that 
changed his life. 

“I was lucky,” he says. “I came back to 
Brighton to try to get someone to take me to 
Orlando, but I ended up driving myself, arriving in 
Orlando well after midnight.” 

Osceola underwent immediate surgery. 
Later there was a long postoperative stay because it 
was necessary for him to stay in close proximity to 
his doctors to be monitored. 

“Once you get a kidney, it is just another 
« beginning,” said Osceola of his experience, empha- 
sizing that the new organ does not cure diabetes. 
“The problem does not go away.” 

Today he must abide by a strict regiment 
of anti-rejection medication, which includes up to 
2 1 pills throughout the course of a day so his body 
will not reject the new organ. 

“It’s great not having to be on dialysis 
anymore and I just want everybody to know that 
diabetes does not have to be a death sentence,” 
says the father of four, who has 1 1 grandchildren. 
“It’s only a death sentence if you ignore it. Now I 
live by a strict diet. 

“You can’t skip anything. Just because you 
may feel good doesn’t mean you can skip medica- 
tions,” said Osceola, who absolutely maintains a low 
fat and low sugar diet and walks a mile every morn- 
ing and every afternoon. As a result, his morning 
blood glucose level rarely measures over 90. 

“I just want everybody to read about dia- 
betes and learn all you can about it,” he says. “Listen 
to the doctors, eat right, go to Diabetic Day when it 
is held and get checked and also listen to what they 
tell you at the clinic. Get out and do something about 
it,” said Osceola in conclusion. 
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Brian Zepeda Lends Voice To TV Series 



By E. Bowers 

MIAMI — On April 27, Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum Operations Manager Brian Zepeda visited the 


Brian Zepeda reads his lines that will be part of TV series. 

WPBT Channel 2 station to provide a voice-over for 
the 2-part series, The Unconquered. 

The series, which will air on the weekly mag- 


azine show New Florida , will feature the history and 
culture of the Seminole Tribe. 

The Emmy-award winning show will air the 
first segment on June 24, at 7 p.m., with 
encores on June 25, at 5:30 p.m. and June 
27, at 3:30 p.m. The segment centers on the 
significance of the land and its resources to 
the Seminoles during the Seminole Wars. 

The second segment will air on July 
1, at 7 p.m., with encores on July 2, at 5:30 
p.m. and July 4, at 3:30 p.m. The segment 
will feature the Kissimmee Slough 
Shootout, an 1 840s battle reenactment held 
on the Big Cypress Reservation in 
February. 

The segments will “always be from 
the point of view of the Seminoles,” said 
Frances Berrios, WPBT Program 
Administration Coordinator. “We try to 
paint the real picture. 

u “The mix of cultures is why South 

| Florida is so unique, and we feel it’s our 
5 mission to tell the whole story.” 
ia According to Berrios, WPBT is 

developing another program featuring 
members of the Seminole Tribe — tenta- 
tively titled Seminole Tapestries , which will 
focus on four generations of Seminole 
women — to air during November, which has been 
designated as Native American month. 


House Has A Message Of Hope 


By Michael James 

BRIGHTON — Focated at 17320 Short Street is 
a “house.” 

Not just a house, but a war room where battle 
lines are being drawn against an enemy that kills more 
people each year throughout the world than guns or 
bullets. It is a difficult struggle because this adversary 
accomplishes its insidious work by infiltrating homes, 
neighborhoods, families and businesses. This enemy is, 
of course, substance abuse. 

The house is the Sober House. On the fifth 
anniversary of the Sober House, the Seminole Tribune 
was invited to share in a heart wrenching and empow- 
ering testimony of two individuals whose lives were 
taken over and nearly taken away. Now they are among 
the privileged few who enjoy the richness and fullness 
of life having beaten the 
enemy. 

“There is no one 
in the Tribe that has not 
been touched,” said Helene 
Buster underscoring the 
critical situation. Helene 
took her first drink at 12 
and today, as a practicing 
registered nurse, can look 
back and realize that many 
parents passively teach 
their children drinking is a 
way of life. 

“I did not drink as 
a kid because of an unhap- 
py home life, I drank 
because it was a way of life 
for us,” Helene says. 

“I remember set- 
ting up parties in the teen 
building. Before we went 
to work in the tomato fields 
we already had everything 
lined up — liquor, food, 
music — everything. We 
even managed to get a 
jukebox donated.” 

Eventually Helene 
married, and after ten 
months and a new baby her 
husband died. This gave 
her the justification she 
needed to drink more. 

Helene married again, to an 
abusive alcoholic. She remained in that relationship for 
15 years, despite the abuse. Ironically, she did not drink 
during those fifteen years. 

When the divorce finally did come, she started 
doing all the things that she left him for. She was actu- 
ally encouraged to “go out socially” because she 
deserved to, after everything she went through. This 
encouragement came innocently from well meaning 
friends as well as her family. However, drinking to 
Helene was not social. When she drank she had one 
goal in mind — getting drunk. 

Throughout all of this she never considered 
herself an alcoholic. As the alcohol worked its mind 
warping effects, it slowly required more and more to 
trick the brain into believing the body felt good. 
Conversations around the bottle turned to talk about the 
popular new drug that changed cocaine from being the 
drug of the upwardly mobile and the elite to one that 
everyone could afford — crack cocaine. 

“We drank and we talked about it and finally 
we went and got some and that was it,” she says. “The 
first hit was addiction. People will sell their souls for 
the next hit. All I could think of was getting more crack 

“I stayed up for days and spent nights crawl- 
ing around on my hands and knees looking for more. I 
just knew that somewhere someone had dropped a 
rock. I lost my business, my kids and then I lost my 
home. I felt a certain drug induced freedom. I no 
longer had the worries and could concentrate on 
crack.” 

The bottom came for Helene when she found 
herself in a bar in an argument over money with her 
ex-husband. She had been working to give the crack a 
break, and by mutual agreement the couple had a mod- 
icum of success until their judgement was displaced 
again by the alcohol. 

“We got into a fight because I refused to give 
him any money, the next thing I remember was waking 
up on the pavement with my purse, money and car 
gone. All I could think of was taking something from 
him — something that mattered. 

“I walked down the street towards his house, 
went in and remember actually seeing myself walking 
around the house. It was sort of like an out of body 
experience. I got the lighter, walked back to our smok- 
ing room and set the curtains on fire. I calmly left the 
room and remember checking the house to make sure 
there was no one inside and left the house and closed 
the door behind me. 

“As I walked down the street I passed him, he 
asked where I was going, I replied nowhere. I then 
walked to the police station and told the police what I 
had done. I was sentenced to four months in jail, 10 
years probation and $20,000 restitution. 

“My brother Willie wanted to come and get 
me but I told him, ‘just leave me here, this is the only 
way I can get straight.’ In that time I rehabilitated and 
decided to eventually go back to school, become a reg- 
istered nurse and rebuild my life.” 

Not an easy task, Helene asserts that the first 


step is to realize you have a problem. Next is to 
remove yourself from tempting situations, meaning 
anything that evokes the desire to drink or use again. 
Recovering is a minute by minute process. 

One is never recovered, as long as you live 
you will always be recovering. Helene remarried two 
years ago, this time to her soul mate who is also a 
recovered alcoholic. 

Andy Buster, 57, is a traditional tribal judge 
for the Miccosukee. He took his first drink at the age of 
7 and by today’s standards was a full blown alcoholic 
by the age of 12. 

“Mom sold beer during com dance time and it 
was easy to sneak the beer out. I grew up watching 
drinking, fighting and cutting,” said Buster. 

By the time he was 14, his focus shifted from 
drinking to working 
towards the purchase 
of his own automobile. 
Cars played a very 
important role in 
Andy’s life. They 
motivated him to work 
and stop drinking. 

Buster won 
instant popularity 
amongst his peers for 
having a “cool ride.” 
He had managed to 
stay away from alco- 
hol until his early 20s. 
Then the simple act of 
socializing and hang- 
ing out with his bud- 
dies introduced alcohol 
into his life once 
again. 

This time, 

however, he learned of 
marijuana too. Andy 
would go on binges of 
drinking and dmgging, 
| lose automobiles and 
2 friends and then stop 
| again. This start and 
•| stop behavior became 
regular. With each 
onset of “using” Andy 
would inevitably lose 
his car. Andy sought 
identity in his automo- 
biles. 

Andy’s bottom happened the day he decided 
to commit suicide. There was preparation for this, he 
needed enough beer, cocaine and pot to be numb. He 
then loaded his gun and began the process. 

He started early in the morning, but by the 
afternoon he felt nothing. The alcohol and dmgs, as if 
by miracle, had missed their mark. He felt perfectly 
sober. Eater that afternoon a friend dropped by and 
suggested that they go and shoot some pool at a local 
bar. 

He remembers his friend having to leave and 
pick a friend up from work and the next thing he 
remembers was lying in a hospital bed. He woke up, 
and trying to use the bathroom he fell to the floor. 

When help arrived, he was informed that he could not 
try and walk. 

He had broken his femur. In addition to a bro- 
ken femur, his was missing his front teeth as well. 

Andy lay in his hospital bed for the next few hours try- 
ing to retrace his steps. He had concluded that he had 
been in a fight, however could not remember. 

When his friend arrived he asked what hap- 
pened. The answer was shocking. Andy had been found 
in the middle of the road in front of the bar and had 
been run over. Andy was soon released, only to injure 
himself once again. This time Andy found himself in a 
hospital in Miami for the next nine months in a full 
body cast. 

It seemed to Buster that the nine months spent 
in the hospital would provide the opportunity to reha- 
bilitate. However, miscreant hospital workers held 
another agenda. Those charged with his care would 
undo his will to stop drinking by indulging themselves 
with bourbon in his room. Soon after they would share. 

After his release, it finally dawned on Buster 
that all the unfortunate happenings in his life were the 
result of alcohol and substance abuse. After three years 
of sobriety, Buster wanted to be baptized and gave his 
testimony in church. 

Andy celebrates his 1 9th year of sobriety. 
Today by unwavering spiritual strength they have been 
able to build a rock solid union, and they have turned 
negative energy into a positive life affirming force by 
which they help others. Andy and Helene began the 
Sober House using their own funds. 

“I remember five years ago when I would sit 
here in this house by myself for an hour and not one 
person would show up,” says Helene. “Tonight 12 peo- 
ple met here. Some of the people meeting are there by 
an order of the court, and some of their own free will.” 

Meetings are held at the Sober House every 
Tuesday at 7 p.m. at Brighton, and every Thursday at 7 
p.m. at Big Cypress. The meetings are open to anyone. 

If you feel that sharing your testimony could 
help one other person break the hold of addiction, 
please give Helene Buster a call at the Big Cypress 
clinic. Your story will be published if you agree. 



Andy and Helene Buster help others find sober path. 
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Brighton Blood Drive A Success 


BRIGHTON — The Treasure 
Coast Blood Bank was at the Brighton 
Reservation on March 14, for a blood 
drive. 

This time of the year there is 
usually a shortage of blood in the local 
banks. This year it has been really bad 
with the increasing numbers of people 
coming to Florida for the winter as well 
as Spring Breakers flooding into the area. 

They called upon the Tribe for 
assistance and 20 people came for the 
blood drive. They will be returning to the 
Brighton Field Office parking lot on June 
1, for another blood drive. They will be 
taking donations from 1 1 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Anyone interested in more infor- 
mation can contact Wendy Johns at 
Health Education at (863) 763-4128. 



Michelle Thomas gives gift of life. 


Free Breast Cancer Screening 


HOLLYWOOD — The 

Broward County Health Department 
invites women 50-64 years of age to 
schedule an appointment for free breast 
cancer screening. The testing will take 
place at the following locations and times: 

May 1 1 from 9 a.m. - 2 p.m. at 
the U.S. Post Office at 900 W. Oakland 
Park Blvd. 

May 13 at the Hispanic Unity on 


6850 Johnson Street. 

May 20 at the U.S. Post office in 
Pompano at 1950 N.E. 6™ Street. 

May 27 in Hollywood at the U.S. 
Post Office on 1801 Polk Street. 

May 3 1 at the Migrant Education 
Program in Pompano. 

Call (954) 762-3649 to schedule 
an appointment. 


‘Weigh’ To Go; Big Cypress 
Residents Shed Pounds 



L-R: Tom Koenes - 5th place 13.5 lbs., Danny Tommie - 2nd 
place 19.5 lbs., and Charlie Cypress - 1st place 35 lbs. 


BIG 

CYPRESS — 

Eighty- four Big 
Cypress residents 
finished a three- 
month weight loss 
contest April 3, with 
impressive results. 

The 

“Millenium Weight 
Loss Contest,” spon- 
sored by the Big 
Cypress Recreation 
Department, Big 
Cypress Council 
Representative David 
Cypress, President/ 

Vice Chairman 
Mitchell Cypress, 
and the Health 
Department was geared to promote weight 
loss through positive lifestyle change. 


Sponsors are (1-r) George Grasshopper 
from Recreation, Suzanne Davis from 
Health, and President Mitchell Cypress. 


Department also helped contestants. 

The awards presentation was 
held April 17, at the gym. Winning con- 
testants shared weight loss secrets center- 
ing around starting and sticking with an 
exercise or walking program, eating a lot 
of salad and lighter foods and staying way 
from desserts. 

Pleased with the outcome of the 
contest was George Grasshopper, Director 
of Big Cypress Recreation Program. 
“We’re going to start back up and contin- 
ue into the summer, that way it will 
encourage people to stay active and keep 
up the momentum,” said Grasshopper 

Jack Gorton, Assistant Director 
of Big Cypress Recreation, announced 
that water aerobic classes would now also 
be available and would be included on the 
list of previously mentioned contest 
resources. 

David and Mitchell Cypress both 
offered their congratulations to the win- 
ners, with Mitchell expressing the impor- 
tance of proper weight maintenance and 
fitness in overall health especially when 
concerning diabetes and high blood pres- 
sure. 




The contest saw over 40 finish- 
ing contestants, with the top 25 people 
boasting a total weight loss of 322 
pounds. The competition was divided into 
men’s and women’s cat- 
egories with prize 
money awards going to 
the top five winners in 
each division for their 
efforts. First place for 
the Millenium Weight 
Loss Contest — $2,000 
to the man and woman 
who lost the most 
weight. 

Resources for 
the contest included the 
fully equipped weight 
room. Aerobics/personal 
training instructor Vicky 
Barrogannis, hosted by 
the Recreation 
Department, Toni 
Taglione, Health 
Educator/Exercise 
Physiologist and 

Nutritionist Anne L-R: Renee Tigertail 4th place 18 lbs., Wendy Cypress 

DiCello of the Health 2nd place 26 lbs., and Celesta Osceola 1st place 29 lbs. 


Mystery Of The Disappearing Seminoles Is Over 



At weight in, even a pair of shoes can change result. 


By Michael James 

BRIGHTON — 

Seminoles have been disappearing 
at a record rate around the Brighton 
community since Jan. 28. 

No need for panic though 
— this is not a case for Unsolved 
Mysteries. In fact, the only detec- 
tive work required to crack this 
case would be a quick call to 
Wendy Johns, Brighton Health 
Educator’s Office, for some clues. 

What Wendy would say is 
by the end of the eleventh week of 
the weight loss contest, 537.6 
pounds had been lost by 121 partic- 
ipating Brighton residents. 

Closely associated with 
the contest was the beginning of a 
Weight Watchers program which 
began Jan. 3 1 , after Dr. Christopher 
Mavroides suggested some sort of 
program be started in the communi- 
ty. Wendy Johns presented the request to 
Weight Watchers and they immediately 
and emphatically told her no. It was the 
opinion of Weight Watchers that it would 
be impossible to find an instructor. 

“No” is not part of the tenacious 
health educator’s vocabulary. She then 
took her quest up a level to the Orlando 
office of Weight Watchers. They were 
able to help by finding an instructor in 
reasonable proximity to Brighton. 
Instructor Pam Godwin was teaching the 
system in Lake Placid. Johns was able to 
sell Godwin the idea of teaching at 
Brighton and the rest is history. 

“We begged her,” said Johns. 
“She agreed and we started with 57 peo- 
ple. Fifty would finish the program.” 

Johns also said 19 have been so 
successful that several of the participants 


with diabetes have had to have their med- 
ication doses adjusted. 

“Weight Watchers teaches nutri- 
tion and portion control in a way that is 
easy to understand,” said Johns. “They 
work on a point system instead of a calo- 
rie count, and they teach one to work on a 
goal and then how to meet that goal and 
then maintain it.” 

The weight loss contest was a 
12-week challenge open to the Brighton 
Community. In addition to the health ben- 
efits, which was the primary goal of the 
contest, Council Representative Jack 
Smith, Jr. made winners out of all those 
that participated by offering a $10 bounty 
on each lost pound. 

To help the efforts, resources 
were made available. Aerobics classes 
were held three nights a week, and an 


over 200-pound aerobic class was 
held every Wednesday and Friday. 
Also a lunch walk was encouraged 
every day at noon. In addition to the 
aerobics classes, the Recreation pro- 
gram maintained a fully equipped 
weight room with exercise 
machines. 

The contest was a smash- 
ing success with over 20 partici- 
pants losing over 10 pounds. 
Congratulations to the following: 

Martha Jones — 26 
pounds; Shane Buck — 24 pounds; 
Christie Strickland — 23 pounds; 
Earl Strickland — 22 pounds; 
Marvin Bowers — 21 pounds; John 
Wayne Huff, Sr. — 19 pounds. 

Selena Billie, Margarita 
Baker and Lorene Gopher — 17 
pounds; Cindy Rodriguez and Jody 
Goodman — 16 pounds; Betty 
Billie, Grace Koontz and Wendy 
Johns — 14 pounds. 

Weems Buck — 13 pounds; 
Penny Colt, Rosie Billie and Willie Johns 
— 12 pounds; Mable Haught and Kim 
Gopher — 11 pounds; Abby James — 9 
pounds. 

George Micco, Patty Snow, 
Debbie Carter and Donna Randolph — 8 
pounds; Patty Waldron, James Madrigal, 
Sheri Gore and Albert Snow — 7 pounds. 

Mary Johns, Vicki Huff, Kasey 
Baker and Kerwin Miller - 6 pounds; 
Richard Osceola, Rose Johns, Dawn 
Snow, Mary L. Johns and Judy Snow — 

5 pounds. 

There were seven participants 
that either stayed the same weight or 
gained since the weigh in. Thirty of the 
participants were in the Weight Watchers 
program. 


Tina Osceola: Speaking Across Cultures 


By Benny Secody 

NAPLES — A local TV station 
recently aired a segment pertaining to a 
law enforcement situation in Collier 
County. Although the 
spokeswoman wore a 
Sheriff’s Department 
uniform, there was no 
mistaking that familiar 
face as being none 
other than former Miss 
Seminole, Tina 
Osceola. 

Although 14 years have passed, 
Tina still has all the beauty, style and 
grace of the days when she served as 
ambassador for the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida. She has that presence 
of self-confidence and pride in 
who she is. 

Tina was born in Naples 
to O.B. and Joanne Osceola. She 
credits her parents and her 
upbringing for her success and 
unique identity. Her father, a full- 
blooded Seminole has been a 
“chickee” builder most of his life, 
providing a comfortable living for 
the family. 

Her mother, a beautiful 
woman of Norwegian descent, was 
a homemaker and fulltime mom 
who instilled in her children the 
importance of family values. She 
taught Tina and her brother OB Jr., 
how to live successfully in both 
cultures. She also taught them the 
value of a good education. 

Tina feels fortunate to 
have had the opportunity to excel in two 
cultures. Although the family never lived 
on the reservation, they always participat- 
ed in and attended many Tribal functions. 
She knows her Seminole culture and is 
proud of her people and the accomplish- 
ments of the Tribe. She is also proud of 
her ability to relate to people of any cul- 
ture. 

Tina graduated from high school 
and went to Rollins College. There she 
majored in Political Science before earn- 
ing her Master’s degree in Business 
Administration from Nova Southeastern 
University. 

She states she is grateful to 
Chairman James Billie who helped make 
it possible for her to get started in her 
higher education endeavors. 

“I always had dreams of attend- 
ing college,” Tina says. “I made educa- 
tion a priority.” 

She says that anytime she has 
the opportunity to speak to young people, 
she stresses the importance of staying in 


school and doing your best. She encour- 
ages them to work hard and to stay away 
from drugs, alcohol and things that will 
destroy their future. 

Although 
Tina has won 
many awards and 
titles such as 
Junior Miss 
Seminole in 1985, 
and Miss Seminole 
in 1986, she feels 
that a person’s inner beauty is much more 
important. She states someone can be 
beautiful on the outside, but they might 
be a horrible person, so it is important to 


look at the person’s heart - not so much 
their appearance before judging them. 

Among the awards Tina has been 
honored with is one that is particularly 
meaningful to her: The Sonia Johnson 
Feminist Activist Award, which she 
received in college where she advocated 
for all women’s rights. She recalled how 
one particular frat house had singled out 
certain women for their race, sexual and 
religious preferences and the devastating 
affects it had on these women. 

She, along with other women, 
made it their mission to stop the abuse 
and harassment of these women. They 
were able to expose the abusers, and even 
managed to have the fraternity house 
closed down. 

Tina is also proud of the honors 
bestowed upon her as Miss Seminole. 
During her reign, she was able to travel 
and meet many people. She was eventual- 
ly appointed as the liaison for the Tribe to 
the Florida Governor’s Council on Indian 
Affairs, where she worked with Joe 


Quetone in Tallahassee. Tina received 
much of her public relations experience 
during that time, but much of it came nat- 
urally for her as it is a part of who she is. 

In 1995 Tina accepted a position 
with the Collier County Sheriff’s 
Department as a secretary. At that time, 
she had no thoughts of her new job 
becoming a career. However, in October, 
she was promoted to Deputy Public 
Information Officer for the Department. 

Tina deals with each issue 
thrown her way with assurance and pro- 
fessionalism. Some of her duties include 
press releases and news conferences. 

Since Sheriff’s Deputies are not allowed 
to provide information to the media 
or general public, she coordinates 
various events and often deals with 
high-profile cases. 

Tina admits some days are 
chaotic, but she loves the challenge 
and looks forward to going to work 
each day. Lately, things have been 
“beyond hectic” with the fires raging 
out of control in Southwest Florida. 
Being the centralized local point, she 
must know the precincts in order to 
accurately dispatch incoming infor- 
mation and assistance. Many busi- 
nesses are donating food and drinks 
to those working in these areas and 
good public relations skills are essen- 
tial. She says she loves the excite- 
ment and being in the hub of the 
activity. 

Tina and her husband, a 
Corporal o the SWAT team are proud 
parents of a six year-old daughter, 
and a one year-old son. She states they 
both agree their children should not be 
cared for by anyone outside of the family, 
so during their daytime work schedules, 
“Grandma” Osceola cares for the children 
in her home. 

Both are family-oriented, and 
feel that family is the most precious com- 
modity. Tina says she wants her children 
to have the opportunity to learn — as she 
has — the importance of family values. 

When they are not working, they 
include their children in all aspects of 
family life. Tina even occasionally takes 
her daughter to work with her. 

Today, Tina Osceola not only 
serves her Department well, but also con- 
tinues to serve as a roll model to all 
young people in all cultures. She has 
achieved success and is truly happy as a 
career woman in a highly respected field. 

But, she is also a wife and moth- 
er. Tina says she is thankful for her fami- 
ly, friends and so many people who have 
helped and encouraged her along the way. 


Seminoles In Law 
Enforcement 

Part I in a series 



Tina Osceola uses her experiences to reach others. 



Max Osceola: Indian on Indian will ride across U.S. 


Motorcycle 

Continued from page 1 

still a teenager on the Hollywood 
Reservation. 

“I got my first motorcycle 
when I turned 14,” Max, who was 
born in Fort Lauderdale, Aug. 13, 
1950, says. “It was a Honda 150 
Dream. Back then, you could drive a 
motorcycle at age 14 with a learner’s 
permit, and I used my bike to get to 
school and run around. 

“It gave me the freedom I 
wanted and I guess that feeling has 
stayed with me. I’ve never not had a 
motorcycle since then, and I ride 
every chance I get.” 

The time to ride is not as fre- 
quent as Max would prefer. After 
graduating with a BA Degree in 
Political Science with a minor in 
History from the University of 
Miami, Max turned to helping his 
Tribe. It was only a natural decision. 

His mother is Laura Mae 
Osceola, one of the founding mem- 
bers of the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 
Laura Mae also served as the first 
Tribal Secretary/Treasurer. 


Max is currently in his 
eighth, 2-year term as a Tribal 
Councilman, and as the Hollywood 
representative, oversees a $4.5 mil- 
lion budget. Still, the father of five — 
Melissa Osceola Cypress, Max 
Osceola III, Meaghan Osceola, 
Nehemiah and Zepheniah Roberts — 
and one grandchild, Trevor Max Baer 
Cypress, 4-rides as often as possible. 

“I try to ride everyday,” he 
says. “Even if it’s only going to a 
meeting or just down the street. And, 
recently, we’ve started an informal 
riding club with several Tribal mem- 
bers. 

“Every Sunday when the 
weather is good, we get on our bikes 
and take a ride. We’ll have dinner, 
then return.” 

Max also heads the Tribal 
contingent that rides in the annual 
Fort Lauderdale Toys for Tots motor- 
cade. This last year, Max was one of 
12 Tribal members who joined 40,000 
other motorcycle riders in what has 
become the second largest Toys For 
Tots run in the nation. It was the tenth 
year in a row Max has participated in 
the event. 

He also makes annual pil- 
grimages to Bike Week in Daytona 


Beach - this last year was his sixth — 
and plans to attend his second gather- 
ing in Sturgis, S.D. - considered the 
largest motorcycle event in the world 
- in August. 

But, it’s the drive across 
America that has his attention. For 
Max, that means his longest ride yet 
on his favorite motorcycle, a black 
1480 CC or 88 cubic inch Indian 
Chief. 

“I always wanted to own an 
Indian,” Max says. “But, they went 
out of production four years after I 
was born, so I figured I’d have to 
purchase an old frame and rebuild it. 
So, I was really pleased when the 
Indian went back into production last 
year. I think I was one of the first in 
line. 

“I have the best of both 
worlds. The new bikes look like the 
old bikes, so I have the classic look I 
really like. The nostalgia of the old, 
powerful frame. But, I also have a 
new engine, so it’s mechanically 
sound. It’s perfect. I love riding this 
bike.” 

Max paid $23,900 for the 
1999 Indian Chief from Indian 
Motorcycles of Clearwater, Fla. For 
Max, it’s the ultimate driving 


machine, and he’ll be testing it out on 
his longest ride yet. 

The cross-country journey 
may change his opinion, but for right 
now Max says his favorite ride is a 
lot closer to home. 

“I love to ride to Key West,” 
Max, who has lived his entire life on 
the Hollywood Reservation, says. “I 
especially love going over the 7-mile 
bridge, with the Atlantic Ocean on 
one side and the Gulf of Mexico on 
the other. When the sun is out and the 
water is beautiful, it’s a great ride. 

“I also liked riding through 
the Black Hills when I went to 
Sturgis last year. That’s also a nice 
ride. They’re different environments, 
but they’re both good rides. 

“I love riding my motorcy- 
cle. After all these years, it’s still my 
favorite way of riding from one place 
to another. It’s the fun and enjoyment 
and being out there and enjoying the 
scenery. 

“You’re out there in the 
wind, by yourself. It’s a good escape. 
No phones or meetings or anyone 
making demands. It’s like recharging 
the batteries. And, I still enjoy that 
feeling of freedom. Nothing beats 
that.” 
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Story and photos by E. Bowers 

BIG CYPRESS — It was a Good Friday when the Seminole 
Panthers of Hollywood came to do battle with the Big Cypress Renegades 
tee-ball team. 

The latest installment of an ongoing series started on Indian time 
after the ballplayers assembled for batting practice and loosened up their 
throwing arms. 

Proud parents and relatives packed the bleachers as the Panthers 
started off the game. It seemed as if the Renegades would have their 
hands full when the Panthers reached the seven-run limit in the first 
inning. 

However, the Renegades kept the score close with excellent play 
by their infielders and eventually took the lead in the late innings. 

The spectators finally cried mercy under the hot sun and the 
game was ended, Renegades 22, Panthers 20. 


Hollywood Seminole Panthers 
vs. Big Cypress Renegades 
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Order by phone or visit our website. 
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SPORTS 



Clockwise top: Coach Bernadette, Donald Green, Jonathan Harjo, Victoria Hernandez, (bot- 
tom) Wilson Bowers, Andrew Bowers and Sonny Billie went out with a win in final game. 


Ahfachkee Ends Year With Win 


HOLLYWOOD — Ahfachkee School 
students challenged Beacon Hill School 
Students for the final basketball game of the 
year April 27. 

Since January students from both 
schools have been playing the games which are 


played monthly just for fun. Ahfachkee School 
students have had a 6 - 3 season. 

The Ahfachkee team finished with a 
win, beating Beacon Hill 28-19, in the final 
game in Hollywood. 


Howard Tiger Basketball 
Tournament Results 



Teams came to pay tribute to Howard Tiger and to play hoops. 


By E. Tiger 

HOLLY- 
WOOD — Seminoles 
and first time 
Mississippi, Cherokee, 
and Tennessee partici- 
pants gathered together 
at the Hollywood 
Gymnasium for this 
year’s Howard Tiger 
Memorial Basketball 
Tournament March 24. 

The 

Tournament, which 
was started 33 years 
ago, was named to rec- 
ognize one of the 
Hollywood 
Reservation’s leaders. 

Howard Tiger estab- 
lished the recreational 
facilities that can be 
found on the 
Hollywood Reservation today. 

“I can remember when the Hollywood 
Softball Field was nothing more than a field of 
sand spurs and palm bushes. Howard, myself 
and family would spend most of all our free 
time going to the field and clearing the bushes 
so that kids could have somewhere to play 
sports,” said Winifred Tiger, Howard’s widow. 

“Howard was involved in many sports 
most of his life. He wanted to start some sort of 
athletic sports so that youths would have some- 
thing that would teach them character and help 
keep them out of trouble.” 

Howard Tiger, who was also the first 
Seminole to serve in the United States Military 
as a Marine during World War II, died tragical- 
ly in a construction accident in 1967. 

Recreational facilities today have 
come a long way since those early days of the 


“Brier Patch.” Now huge stadium lights shine 
on the three ball-fields which en-compass a 
quarter of the recreation park. Not to mention 
the other facilities, which include: pool, bat- 
ting cage, three ball-fields, and a gymnasium 
which is equipped with a full sized basket-ball 
court and two exercising rooms complete with 
weights. 

The following are the results of the 
33rd Annual Howard Tiger Memorial 
Basketball Tournament: 

Men’s Championship 

Seminoles-40 
Big Cypress-70 

Women’s Championship 

Lady Seminoles-34 
Brighton-37 

Senior’s Championship 

Cherokee Win 


New Pool League Formed 


By Libby Blake 

IMMOKALEE — Big Cypress and 
Immokalee Recreation joined together again to 
form a new adult pool league on Monday, April 
3. Eight teams of four players each will com- 
pete in the 1 6-week season. Maria Billie was 
named President of the league. Libby Blake 
will serve as treasurer. 

The teams and players participating 
include last season winners — Seminoles, 
David Cypress, George Grasshopper, Randy 
Clay, and Joe Billie. Tony Billie will sub as 
needed. 

Other teams and players are as fol- 
lows: 


Motown Boyz — Ralph Sanchez, Roy 
Garza, O.B. Osceola, and Mario Posado; 
Motown Bandits — Virginia Billie, Raymond 
Garza, Angel Cintron, and Victor Billie; 

Swamp Rats — Charlie Cypress, Cicero 
Osceola, Mike Onco, and Leroy King. 

No Doubt — David Billie, Dennis 
Gonzales, Marciano Calderon, and Ralph 
Escobar; Play Az — Maria Billie, Roy Cantu, 
Raymond Mora, and Juan Salinas; Connie’s 
Cookies — Connie Williams, Lonnie Billie, 
Genesis Osceola, and Libby Blake; and Abel’s 
— Abel Salgado, Reyes Pacheco, Delfmo 
Jaimes, and Martin Garcia. 


Turtle Island National Sports Festival 


American Indian athletes from 
throughout the United States and Canada are 
invited to compete in a major national sports 
festival hosted in Oklahoma, June 3-10. 

The first games of the new 
Millennium sponsored by the Indigenous 
Nations Cultural & Sports Association are 
scheduled in Norman, Oklahoma. In conjunc- 
tion with the athletic events, there will be a 
native cultural village featuring cultural activi- 
ties, demonstrations, and native foods. 

There are 24 athletic events planned 
ranging from archery to volleyball. Organizers 
plan for the games and cultural village to be an 
annual event. These games are being held the 
week leading into the annual Red Earth festival 
scheduled June 8-11. 

All athletes competing must be of one- 
eighth American Indian blood. Competitors will 
play in age categories. 

Athletic events include: Basketball, 
volleyball; golf; archery; bowling; tennis; soc- 
cer; softball; slo-pitch; fast pitch; track and 
field events; horseshoes; decathlon for men; 
pentathlon for women. The decathlon and pen- 
tathlon will be named in honor of Jim Thorpe. 

Basket weaving, flute making, dance 
demonstrations, story telling, language, stick- 
ball, and other exhibitions are among the activi- 
ties planned in the Native Village. Anyone 
interested in providing similar kinds of pro- 


grams and helping to create a cultural atmos- 
phere are encouraged to contact the organiz- 
ers. INCAS is looking for people who can 
provide traditional tipis and other cultural dis- 
plays. Tribes are invited to display traditional 
and/or modem programs. Schools also are 
invited to set up information booths. 

Other events and activities are tradi- 
tional fire starting, hide tanning, patchwork, 
and sign language. Invitations have been 
extended to the famous Code Talkers to 
demonstrate their work of World War II. 

Crafts must be of genuine native 
craftsmanship and vendors must be able to 
authenticate their crafts. Entry fee for athletes 
ranges from $10 to $30 per athlete depending 
on age. Fees for display and craft booths are 
$200. 

Entry forms, waiver sheets, and other 
information will be mailed to inquirers. Every 
athlete must sign a waiver to compete. 

Athletes may compete in two different sports 
for the same entry fee. 

Brochures have been mailed to vari- 
ous tribal offices and agencies, as well as indi- 
viduals and the Festival is already drawing 
lots of interest from across the United States. 

For more information, contact INCAS, 
P.O. Box 2000, Seminole, OK 74818-2000. 
Phone (405) 382-4040, fax: (405) 273-6668, e- 
mail: INBCBILL@AOL.COM 


Tribal Youth Makes His Mark 

Seminole Boxer Billie Garcia 




By B. Secody says she supports his choice, and will encourage him by 

BIG CYPRESS — Billie Garcia, a 16-year-old attending his competitions, but insists he do well in school 

Seminole Tribal member living on the Big Cypress and graduate before pursuing any career. 

Reservation, has begun to make his mark in one of the After completing his stint in the Military Academy, 

toughest contact sports. 

He recently entered the 
world of organized 
amateur boxing and is 
currently 1-1. 

On April 15, 

Garcia traveled to 
Tamarac to compete in 
the Florida Gold Coast 
Junior Olympic Boxing 
Tournament. 

Accompanied 
by family, friends and 
supporters who waved 
Seminole flags, he 
managed to hold his 
own against one of the 
toughest competitors in 
the Police Athletic 
League (PAL) tourna- 
ment. Enrique 
Hernandez, who just 
arrived from Cuba, has 
a record of 20-0. 

Garcia became 
interested in the sport 
while attending 
Harlingen (TX) 

Military Academy. The 
students were mandated 
to select either boxing 
or rifle marksmanship 
as their sport of choice, 
and Billie didn’t hesi- 
tate to choose boxing. 

Billie intends to pursue the sport as a career. A Alternative School in Ocala. Garcia, like so many of the 

teenagers today, once found himself headed 
down a wrong path, but parental intervention 
has turned his life around. He now has found 
academic accomplishments as well as person- 
al achievements to be very fulfilling. Above 
all, he has set goals for himself and his 
future. 

Coach J.C. Quinones has been work- 
ing with boxing hopefuls for many years and 
feels this program will instill self-confidence 
and good sportsmanship in kids, and even 
more importantly keeps them off the streets. 
The gym is open from after school until 8 or 
9 each night, and there are usually 20-40 
young men and women regulars. There is no 
fee to use the gym, which is also used from 
time to time by Sheriff’s deputies and police 
cadets. 

Broward Sheriff’s Office / PAL cur- 
rently has six locations throughout Broward, 
and all services are provided by volunteers — 
from the referees, weigh masters, judges, 
coaches and even a local doctor. “Some of 
these kids don’t have transportation to the 
events, so whoever is going, will try to pick 
up the ones who have no ride, rather than see 
them not be able to participate,” says Kenny 
Barrett, President of the Florida Gold Coast 
USA Boxing 

The young fighter has shown much improvement during short career. As for Garcia, he is determined to 

work hard for his next competition. He has 
what it takes to compete with the best of the 
nephew of Lesley Billie and (Tribal Chairman) James Billie, best; and he is living proof that family values and support 
Garcia resides with their family as an adopted son. Lesley are essential in realizing one’s goals. 


Garcia lands a punch on a stunned Enrique Hernandez. 

Garcia enrolled as a tenth grader in Eckerd Youth 


Rodeo Team Suffers Setbacks 




Stephen Billie is down for the count after being trampled by his bull. 


By Benny Secody 

BUNNELL — The final rodeo for 
points toward the Florida Junior Rodeo 
Association finals took place on April 15-16, 
in Bunnell. 

Perhaps the presence of a full moon 
or just the stress of the need to perform their 
best contributed to a variety of mishaps, acci- 
dents and minor injuries. In two separate inci- 
dents, two young ladies were injured when 
they fell off their horses, one with a notable 
injury to her ankle. 

Due to a prior back injury, Clinton 
Holt was informed by the doctor that he would 
not be allowed to ride for the remainder of the 
season. Clinton’s absence awarded Joseph 
Szentmartoni the winner of the bare back 
event for the weekend. 

In bull riding, Stephen Billie suffered 
an injury when he became entangled after hit- 
ting the railing. Billie was trampled and 
stepped on several times, and was taken to the 
hospital where an examination proved nothing 
was broken. 

However, he was unable to ride the 
following day, and more than likely will be sidelined for the 


finals in two weeks. This was another devastating blow for 
the team, and mostly for Billie, who had qualified in the top 
10 for the finals in the bull-riding category. 

Wilson Bowers was unable to attend the weekend 


event, but has already qualified for the finals. Nick Jumper 
gave it his best shot, but was unable to hang on for that 
eight second count. 

Shelby Osceola did a fine job in the 
barrels competition, scoring 17.932 on Saturday, 
and 17.926 on Sunday, with her sister Sheyanna 
trailing not far behind with a 21.014 for Saturday 
and 22.001 on Sunday. 

It was a good weekend for Shelby in 
the goat-tying event as well, scoring 19.029 and 
18.910 for the two days, respectively. Shelby 
also qualified for the finals in pole bending, and 
is in the top 20 for goat-tying. 

In the pole bending category, Jade 
Braswell and Shadow Billie held their own, 
although neither placed in the top 10 for the 
weekend. 

April 28 - 30 promises to be an exciting 
time for all young cowboys and cowgirls, as well 
as their families and friends. A full agenda of 
events will take place over the three-day event, 
including the Rodeo Queen pageant on Friday 
afternoon at 4 p.m. 

Shelby Osceola is contending for Rodeo 
Queen, and will be representing the Seminole 
Tribe in her efforts. The rodeo will take place 
Friday evening and Saturday with other events 
scheduled throughout. 

FJRA officials report all members are to 
be present - whether they have qualified or not, 
and will be expected to be in appropriate attire. 
The banquet will be for all members and their families. 
Reservations should have already have been made to secure 
seating and provide an accurate count for the meal. 


Jade Braswell leans her horse into the turn during pole bending. 
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The Seminole Tribe of Florida 


Presents 




5TH ANNUAL BOWLING 
TOURNAMENT 

ABC - WIBC 
SANCTIONED 
TEAM EVENT MAY 26-27 

SINGLES/DOUBLES 
MAY 28-29 

AT HOLIDAY BOWLING 
CENTER 

ENTRY FEE - $16 PER 
PERSON/PER EVENT 

Mail entries no later than May 15, 2000. 
Early entries will be given first, second, 
or third choice of squad times. All hand 
carried entries received one hour prior to 
squad times will be accepted, provided 
space is available. 

No entry will be accepted unless accom- 
panied by total fee. Entries must have 
complete addresses and telephone num- 
bers. Make cashiers check or money 
order payable to: Seminole Tribe of 
Florida 

Bowling Tournament 
No personal checks accepted. For more 
information, contact: Jack Gorton at Big 
Cypress Recreation (863) 983- 9659. 



NASA SOFTBALL 
TOURNAMENT 

ALL-INDIAN FAST 
PITCH 
MAY 26-27 
AT OSCEOLA PARK 
REGISTRATION 
DEADLINE MAY 12 

MEN & WOMEN’S 
DIVISIONS 
18 + OVER ONLY (NO 
EXCEPTIONS) 
MUST SHOW TRIBAL ID 
AND PICTURE ID 
NASA MEMBERS ENTRY 
FEE $225.00 
NON-NASA MEMBERS 
ENTRY FEE $350.00 


Entry fee, entry form, roster due by May 


ALL PARTICIPANTS INVITED 
TO THE OPENING RECEPTION 

THURSDAY 
MAY 25 

FORT LAUDERDALE 

HILTON 
POOL SIDE 
6-9 P.M. 


SPECIAL GUESTS 
PRESIDENT MITCHELL CYPRESS 
COUNCILMAN DAVID CYPRESS 

BASEBALL 

TOM SHOPAY-YANKEES/B AI TIMORF. 

BOXING 

BONNIE C AN I NO 
GOLF 

LPGA PRO SHIRLEY AYLOR 
ENTERTAINMENT BY LITEFOOT 

FOOTBALL 

NEAL COL ZTE - RAIDERS/DOLPHINS 
JOE JONES- REDSKINS/BROWNS 

MARK Cl AY TON-OOI PHINS/GRFEN BAY 
FLORIDA CHAMPIONSHIP WRESTLERS 
“THE WARRIOR” JOE GOMEZ 
DUKE “THE DUMPSTER” DROESE 
“THE MASTER OF DARKNESS” 
ABUDADIEN 

“CHIEF OF OPERATIONS” LARRY LANE 



1ST ANNUAL NATIONAL 
NATIVE AMERICAN 
POOL TOURNAMENT 

MAY 26-27 
AT HOLLYWOOD 
GREYHOUND TRACK 
(305) 454-9400 

EIGHT-BALL 
MEN’S & WOMEN’S 
DIVISIONS 
$8,000 ADDED PRIZE 
MONEY 

SINGLES DIVISION 
MAY 26 

REGISTER 11 - NOON 
TOURNAMENT STARTS - 
12:30 P.M. 

ENTRY FEE - $10 
MEN - RACE TO 3 
WOMEN - RACE TO 2 

TEAM DIVISION 
MAY 27 
4-MAN TEAM 
REGISTER 11 -NOON 
TOURNAMENT STARTS 
12:30 P.M. 

ENTRY FEE $40 PER 
TEAM 



GOLF TOURNAMENT 
MAY 29, 2000 
ARROWHEAD GOLF 
CLUB 

(954) 475-8200 

4-MAN BEST BALL - 
BLIND DRAW 
8 AM SHOT GUN START 

$ 50.00 ENTRY FEE 
$5,000 ADDED PRIZE 
MONEY 


Registration Deadline 
Must call in by May 15 


12. Check or money order made payable 


to: Seminole Recreation 
For more information contact: Bo Young 
at Hollywood Recreation (954) 989-9457. 


Rooms are available at the Fort Lauderdale Airport Hilton. 

Call (800) 426-8578 to make reservations. 

After May 4, rate of $59 will become subject to availability. 


Pay Entry Fee at Tournament 
For more information, call: 
(863) 983-9659 
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Continued from page 1 

The Washington Artillery, 
LAARNG’s Color Guard, wearing period 
uniforms of the 1830s, presented the col- 
ors at both ceremonies, together with rep- 
resentatives from the Seminole Tribe of 


Florida’s Veterans’ Color Guard and vet- 
erans from the Seminole Nation of 
Oklahoma. 

A permanent monument will be 
placed at Jackson Barracks in honor of 
the Seminole people who were impris- 
oned there and a plaque will be mounted 
on one of the walls at Fort Pike also hon- 
oring the Seminole people who were held 
there as well. Almost 4,000 Seminole 
prisoners had been taken out of Florida 
by 1830. 

“It’s good that we can be here 
today to let people experience what really 
happened back in the 1 800s and help peo- 
ple understand some of Florida’s unique 
culture,” said Wickman, who spoke at the 
Jackson Barracks ceremony. 

Wickman ’s speech, which 
recounted the Seminoles’ journey to their 
new land, was very informative and gave 
the culture-hungry audience a taste of the 
past. She read a letter, acquired from the 
National Archives in Washington, D.C., 
that was written by an officer transporting 
the Seminoles in the 1 800s. [This emi- 
grating party left Tampa Bay April 11-12, 
1836] 

The letter says: 

“Seminole Lands, May 5, 1836. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to report that I 
arrived here today, where finding the 
Canadian impassable for our wagons, we 
obliged to cross the party in canoes, the 
horses swimming. I have re-mustered the 
party and find 325, showing 82 deaths 
since their departure from Tampa Bay. At 
least half the party are still sick, and they 
are rapidly [dying] even while I count 


them. I erase from the roll the names of 
those that died before I was away from 
the camp where they lie. I discharged the 
transport] today. 

“I am now opening the articles 
guaranteed by treaty, which issue has not 
been made before I took charge. After 
leaving the Choctaw Agency, we had 
[multiplied] difficulties to contend with. 


Most of the party had been constantly 
sick, three or four dying daily. Holata 
Emathla, Prin. Chief, was buried the day 
before yesterday. Constant rains swelled 
the streams beyond their banks, the roads 
became almost impassible: the great num- 
ber of very sick; our heavy loading; 
through a country where we had to cut 
roads and build bridges; and 
more than all the surmountable 
disposition of the Indians to [loi- 
ter] and throw obstacles in the 
way, rising sometimes to positive 
mutiny, all these causes have 
delayed out arrival much longer 
than I had expected. Myself and 
Mr. Chase have toiled incessant- 
ly and spared no efforts. 

“These Indians seem to 
have been led to expect that each 
family would have a wagon; and 
that they would be allowed to 
trade where they should see fit; 
and lay by when they should 
decide. Nothing short of a suffi- 
cient armed force could have 
moved them faster than we 
came. Guns, Tomahawks, and 
Knives were repeatedly raised 
against the [travelers] and others. 

The most serious difficulties 
were irremediable; such as the 
desperately bad state of the 
roads, and the great number of 
the sick and dying, some fifty of 
whom we were obliged daily to 
lift by hand into the wagons; yet 
after leaving the Choctaw 
Agency such was their bold and 


forcible efforts to retard the party, (arising 
from a belief that no troops could there 
be brought against them) that it would 
have had a wholesome effect had they 
been left to their fate, or driven at the 
point of the bayonet. 

“In addition to the Indians and 
their effects, the blankets, shirts, and 
other goods, we were obliged to transport 
[several] wagons loads of surplus com 
and bacon which these people had accu- 
mulated before I took charge. I thought 
best to haul this with us and to get rid of 
it by diminishing the issues. 

“Very respectfully, Your 
obt.Srvt., J.Van Home, Lieut, of inf., Dis 
Agent Sem.” 

In addition to the ceremonies, 
Seminole Tribal members who partici- 
pated in the Time Travel Tour had the 
opportunity to stay at the Beau Rivage 
Resort in Biloxi, MS and see a perform- 
ance of Cirque du Soleil. In New 
Orleans, they also stayed at the Hilton 
Riverside, which was right on the banks 
of the Mississippi River and directly 
across the street from the new Harrah’s 
Casino. 

One night they enjoyed the 
sounds of Dixieland Jazz on a paddle- 
wheel steamboat cmise and were able to 
spend some time shopping in the French 
Quarter which offered a variety of items 
such as beads, voodoo dolls, chicory 
roasted coffee and beignets (French ‘fry 
bread’). 

All in all, a good time was had 
by everyone and some of the time travel- 
ers made sure their names would be on 
the list for the coming year! 


Wickman 

Continued from page 1 

mid- 19th century, when the U.S. govern- 
ment forced about 3,000 Seminoles to 
move to Oklahoma. 

Eventually, she hopes to have 
traced 20,000 ancestors back to the 17th 
century. The names and their clan associa- 
tions will be kept in a digitized database, 
making it the first time many Seminoles 
will see their lineage laid out visually. 

With a nod to her persistent dig- 
ging and inherently nosey job, the 
Seminoles created a one-person clan for 
Wickman: the armadillo clan. It is both an 
honor and a well-meaning joke for a non- 
native who has been let inside their histo- 
ry. 

Wickman ’s ancestors came to St. 
Augustine in 1775 as indigo planters from 
Menorca. Born and raised in St. Augustine, 
Wickman, 55, is a former senior historian 
for the state and author of several books 
on Native American history, including one 
on Osceola, the greatest figure in Seminole 
history. 

But little prepared her for the 
detective work needed to trace genealo- 
gies. Her job is complicated by inconsis- 
tent name spellings and a naming system 
that has little in common with European 
systems. 

A woman’s name is not used after 
she gives birth to her first child, except by 
certain clan members. After puberty, a 
boy’s name is replaced with a ceremonial 
title or honorific that can change several 
times over the course of his lifetime. 

Wickman considered using charts 
made mostly for white Western cultures, 
but soon found they were not suited to her 
work. The Indians’ generational span was 
different because they tended to marry and 
have children later than whites. Sometimes 
multiple partners fell outside neatly drawn 
lines. 

So Wickman developed her own 
charts to accommodate the matrilineal 
clans that organize Seminole society. 

But do not expect to see her work 
posted on the Internet or at a university 
library. The charts are available only to 
tribal members, and Wickman will not 
show them to anyone outside the tribe or 
even talk about the elders she has inter- 
viewed. 

Tribal identity 

To understand her secrecy, and 
the tribe’s, is to travel into the history of 
the Seminoles. 

“One of their core beliefs is that 
they have survived over the years because 
they have protected this information,” she 
says. “Native Americans today are locked 
in yet another war, the ability to protect 
this information without the assumption 
that they should be sharing it. 

“This is extremely important,” 
Wickman says. “Sovereignty is the big 
issue. They keep the past as who they are.” 

One side effect of her work is a 


slew of letters and e-mail from people who 
think they have Seminole blood and are 
clamoring to join the tribe. They send pic- 
tures of their families and point to high 
cheekbones or straight black hair as proof 
of their Native American ancestry. 

“They’re always related to 
Osceola,” Wickman says with a sarcastic 
grin. 

By most estimates there are 2,600 
Seminoles in the state, about 400 
Miccosukees and 100 “independents” who 
are not associated with either tribe. But in 
the 1990 census, 36,000 Floridians 
described themselves as Native Americans. 

The Wannabees and the 
Outtalucks, Wickman quips, are the 
biggest tribes in Florida. 

Several months ago she answered 
a query from a woman who asked why the 
tribe doesn’t simply accept all those peo- 
ple who have any Indian blood, however 
distant the relationship. “That’s one heck 
of a voting bloc, you know,” she contin- 
ued. “I’d just annex all those who have 
any Indian blood and that would make you 
the biggest tribe in America.” 

Wickman ’s partner in the 
painstaking project is Geneva Shore, 60, 
who grew up on the tribe’s Brighton reser- 
vation off Lake Okeechobee. 

The two women have a shared 
interest in genealogy. As a child, Shore 
absorbed her grandparents’ stories, their 
memories. And for 32 years she worked 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, where she 
helped compile a census of the tribe. 

Written for first time 

“That’s when I started thinking 
about putting everyone on a chart, but I 
didn’t know how to start,” Shore said. 

She said some elders she talked to 
even express fear the names could be used 
to organize another removal from the land. 

Several years after Wickman was 
hired in 1992, the tribe created the 
Department of Anthropology and 
Genealogy. Soon after, she and Shore real- 
ized they could work together to create a 
catalog of names using anecdotal informa- 
tion they were both gathering. 

For some in the tribe it was a 
departure, considering the Seminoles are 
an oral society with no written records. 

But, Wickman said, many decided the 
names would fade away if they weren’t 
recorded. 

“Within a year or so after I was 
here someone said to me, ‘It looks like 
everyone is afraid they’re going to lose 
this information,’ and they decided it 
should be written down,” Wickman said. 
“That floored me. I see this as the greatest 
responsibility, but also the greatest honor 
of my life. These are some of the most 
important things in their lives that they are 
handing me. By handing me their personal 
experiences they are handing me their 
blood, sweat and tears.” 

Vanessa Bauzd can be reached at 
vbauza@sun-sentinel.com or 954-356- 
4977. 



Monument tells of forced Seminole removal. 



Stuart Johnson gives photo and Fort Pike plans to Pat Wickman, Mitchell Cypress. 



•EE-TO-LIT-KE* SEMINOLE FAMILY CAMP 


I 

i 

t 


We join with our friends from the Seminoie Tribe of Florida in 
welcoming all of Florida’s citizens and visitors to the Seminole 
Family Camp, and to the 48 tl1 Annual Florida Folk Festival. 

Each year, Seminole people come to the Festival to share their 
traditions. Built more than 15 years ago by Chairman James Billie, 
the Seminole Camp was created to serve as a base for cultural pre- 
sentations of Seminole traditional arts, crafts and foodways. 


Featured annually at the Festival, are cypress canoe carving, 
beadwork, doll making, patchwork sewing, sofkee and 
frybread cooking, roping and other cowboy skills. 

Musicians from many Florida cultures perform their songs at 
the Ee-To-Lit-Ke. In the quiet, tree-shaded area, visitors 
gather to hear acoustic folk music in a natural setting. 

’COME HOME TO FLORIDA!* AT THE FESTIVAL'S SEMINOLE FAMILY CAMP! 


Memorial Day Weekend / White Springs, FL 

MAY 26-28, 2000 • 10:00 AM-Midnight 

Stephen Foster State folk Culture center - one Exrr north ofthe i-io junction on 1-75 
Advance Daily-Adults: $10; Children: S4; Families: $20 call 850-488-1484 or visit: flheritage.com/folkfest 

Division of Historical Resources * Florida Department of State • Katherine Harris, Secretary of State 
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Lawsuit 

Continued from page 1 

court to prevent the Times from 
further “reporting” using such 
“unethical” techniques. 

Times reporters became 
inflamed at the Tribe when the 
Seminole Tribune “scooped” the 
Times by publishing a series of sto- 
ries titled “Newspaper Invades 
Indian Country” and placing the 
entire text of the Times interview 
with Tribal leaders online at the 
Tribe’s seminoletribe.com Internet 
site . . . weeks before the Times’ 
series was published. The matter 
was bantered about online journal- 
istic “list-serve” chat rooms; many 
in the national press sided with the 
Times , angry that the Tribune had 
reported on a story that had not yet 
been published. 

Tribune reporters, howev- 
er, uncovered the Times investiga- 
tion and found its effects far reach- 
ing - even damaging — through- 
out the Seminole community. “The 
Times ’ investigation was news. Just 
like a plane crash in the middle of 
the community. It was news and 
we reported what was going on,” 
said Dan McDonald, Tribune 
Business Manager. “We don’t have 
to wait for the Times or any other 
newspaper to tell us when we 
should publish a story.” 

Goldstein has since left 
the employ of the Times ; he was 
subpoenaed recently to appear as a 
witness in a federal money laun- 


dering case involving former FBI 
informant Stephen Weil, long sus- 
pected to be one of the original 
sources for the Times in its 
Seminole project. 

Judge Fleet, after review- 
ing the case for several months, 
wrote in his order of dismissal: 
“Native Americans have many 
legitimate issues to which our gov- 
ernment, at all levels, should 
promptly and fairly respond with 
care and concern. Nonetheless, 
when relief is sought under the 
United States Constitution, relief 
must be denied when grant thereof 
would transgress its great princi- 
ples. Not the least of these princi- 
ples of Constitutional dimension is 
freedom of the press; to restrict it 
is to take a step down the short 
road to despotism. This Judge 
refuses to believe the noble and 
proud American Indian nation, no 
matter how harshly it has been 
treated, would want to take such a 
journey.” 

The case will be appealed 
to the 4th District Court of Appeals 
in West Palm Beach, according to 
Tribal attorney Don Orlovsky: 
“Judge Fleet had a tough decision 
to make. It’s not your run of the 
mill case. The Judge did what he 
thought he had to do to protect the 
1st Amendment. 

“We feel, however, that 
this case is not about the 1 st 
Amendment, but a case about how 
reporters should conduct them- 
selves. Hopefully, we can get it 
sorted out in the appellate court.” 



Trewston Pierce, Brandtley Osceola and Joseph Johns “spy” at wall, 


Wall 

Continued from page 1 

order along the wall — 58,219 
total. The Wall contains soldiers 
who gave their life for their coun- 
try and POW’s (prisoner of war) 
and MIA’s (Missing in Action) 
names. ( Diamond icons 

have been etched into the Wall 
beside soldier’s names whose 
death has been confirmed. Cross 
icons beside individuals names 
represents a partial listing of those 
still missing or who were still pris- 


oners at the end of the war. 

“The Moving Wall edu- 
cated the youths about their coun- 
try’s past history and helped 
youths build respect for one anoth- 
er,” said Hollywood pre-school 
teacher Carol Crenshaw, who 
brought her students to the Moving 
Wall. 

The students also placed 
flowers below individual names. 


“The Wall has given my 
students the great opportunity to 
see a part of America’s history 
and insight into the Wall, which I 
think now they can learn to 
appreciate,” Crenshaw said. 

The following are Seminole 
Veterans: 

Elton C. Baxley, Clifton 
L. Billie, Gary Billie, James E. 
Billie, Noah Billie, Andrew J. 
Bowers, Dan Bowers, Eugene 
Bowers, Paul Bowers, Sr., Steven 
D. Bowers, Billie Cypress, 
Herbert Cypress, Mitchell 
Cypress, David Joe Doctor, Joel 
M. Frank, Sr., John 
W. Huff Sr., Craig 
Gopher, Henry 
Gopher. 

Sammy 
Gopher, Charles 
Hiers, Sr., Archie 
Johns, Sr., Cecil 
Johns, Joe L. Johns, 
Timmy B. Johns, 
Stanlo Johns, Wonder 
Johns, Harley 
Jumper, Billy Micco, 
David H. Motlow, 

Sr., Theodore S. 
Nelson, Sr., David 
Nunez, Don Osceola, 
Jacob Osceola, Sr. 

Joe Osceola, 
Jr., Johnny Osceola, 
Moses B. Osceola, 
O.B. Osceola, Sr., 
Russell Osceola, Sr., 
Clifford Sanchez, 
Eddie Shore, Fred 
$ Smith, Jack Smith, 
p Jr., Jacob Storm, 
w Clyde Tiger, Joseph 
Tiger, Michael D. 
Tiger, James Frank 
Tiger Sr., Howard 
Tommie, Constance Williams. 

Deceased Seminole Veterans 

Roley C. Buck, Lester 
Lee Gopher, Moses Jumper, Sr., 
Herman L. Osceola, Roy Nash 
Osceola, Raleigh Osceola, 

Charles S. Gopher, Bert C. Jones, 
Earl Nelson, Jack Osceola, 
Howard Tiger, Billy Cypress. 



Luis Escobar plays with soldier during visit. 



THIS ‘GATOR WON’T BITE: Seminole Tribal Chairman James 
E. Billie, who turned 56 on March 20, jokes with a cake alligator 
at his birthday party held at Alligator Alley. The Chief, who 
recently lost a finger to a real 6 gator, was pleased that this was 
turn-about -- the ‘gator got eaten. 


Ahfachkee’s Third Grade 
Class Gives Thanks 


Dear Chairman Billie and Council: 


Thank you for inviting our class to the council meeting and 
touring the Tribal offices. Everyone had a great time and 
had fun learning about the daily operation of the Tribe. 
Thank you again for everything. 


Sincerely, 

The Third Grade Class of Ahfachkee Elementary 
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Mother’s Day is on 
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Law Offices of 
Guy J. Seligman, P. 


320 S. E. 9th Street . 

JMJUL ^ 

Fort Lauderdale, FL. 33316 




954 - 760-7600 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that 
should not be based solely upon advertisements before 
you decide, ask us to send you free written information 
about our qualifications and experience. 


Darlene T 

Quinn 

/V ^ 
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Call Anytime 
For 

Appointment 


DODGE TRUCKS & DOOLEYS 
FORD TRUCKS & DOOLEYS 
CHEVY TRUCKS & DOOLEYS 

WILL MATCH OR BEAT ANYONES DEAL 


Co *% 




CARS & TRUCKS AVAILABLE 

Chevy • Ford • Dodge • Mercedes • Toyota • All 
makes and models New & Used 

8600 Pines Boulevard, Pembroke Pines, FL 33024 
Bus: (954) 430-2628 • Fax: (954) 433-7769 
Beeper: (954) 765-9018 • All South FL: 930-3200 

$1, 000.00 OFF 

ANY CAR OR TRUCK PURCHASE WITH THIS 

COUPON 

*OFFER VALID THROUGH 
DARLENE QUINN ONLY! 

*NOT VALID ON ADD VEHICLE 
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Classified « Announcements 



Happy Birthday 


Memory 



Happy Birthday to my one and only, William 
Kenneth Osceola Jr. May 4. Sweet 16 and 
never been kissed. Love you. Mom. 


A birthday wish to our son! 
Christopher L. Olivarez on April 18. 
Hope you have a happy birthday, and we 
love you always son. Love Mom and 

Dad. 

Special Birthday wish to 
Heather Cypress on April 22. Have a 
good one. Love you lots, Valerie. 


Position: 

Survey Party Chief 

Location: 

Water Resource 
Management 

Big Cypress 

Opening: 

Jan. 27, 00 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$14.03 per hour 
plus benefits 

Position: 

Staff Nutritionist 

Location: 

Health Department 

Brighton 

Opening: 

February 2, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$30, 000/Yearly 
(Negotiable) 

Plus Benefits 

Position: 

Maintenance Worker 

Location: 

Building and Grounds 
Brighton 

Opening: 

February 24, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$6.50 Per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Operator Maintenance 

Trainee 

Location: 

Utilities - Hollywood 

Opening: 

February 23, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$8.00 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Dental Assistant 

Location: 

Health (Hollywood) 

Opening: 

Feb. 11,2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$10.00 per hour plus 
benefits 

Position: 

Assistant Cook/Janitor 

Location: 

Nutrition (Hot Meals 
Hollywood) 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$8.73 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Assistant Education 

Counselor 

Location: 

Education (Big Cypress) 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$7.18 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Certified Behavioral 

Analyst (LaBelle) 

Location: 

Health (Big Cypress) 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$25,000 - 35,000 annually 
plus benefits 

Position: 

Direct Care Aides 

(5 needed in LaBelle) 

Location: 

Health Department 

Big Cypress 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$10.00 - 15.00 per hour 
full time 

Position: 

Alternative High School 

Teacher in Math and 

Science 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 

Big Cypress 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

Based on salary schedule 

Position: 

Assistant Cook (Brighton) 


Happy Birthday to my baby 
sister Angela M. Nelson. Finally 18 
years old girl. You’ve come a long way 
and now you’re being blessed with a little 
one now. Remember be a better mother 
than what we had. Love & never turn 
your back on your child. I know you’ll be 
great. You deserve to be happy now; it’s 
your turn. Remember you’ll always be 
my baby Sis. Wherever you are remem- 
ber I love you and I never forgot about 
you. Love always, Carolee J. Nelson. 

Happy Birthday to my baby 
brother, Jonathan W. Harjo. I can’t 
believe it you’re finally 13 years old. 
You’re growing into a handsome young 
man. I hope you enjoy this birthday and 
may all your birthday wishes come true. I 
love you very much. Love your big Sis, 
Carol Jeanette. 

Happy Birthday to Spliff, from 
all your homies in B.C. Have fun and stay 
out of trouble. 

We’d like to wish Pamela 
Jumper a Happy Birthday on April 27. 
Hope you get what you want! Like that 
Banana Cream Pie! From the Olivarez’s. 

Happy Birthday to my brother 
Christopher. From you little brother B.J. 
Have fun on your special day! I love you. 


Location: 

Preschool Program 

Opening: 

February 9, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$8.29 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Speech Language 

Therapist 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 

Opening: 

February 22, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

Based on Instructional 

Salary Scale 

Position: 

Reading Specialist 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 

Big Cypress 

Opening: 

January 12, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

Instructional salary scale 
plus benefits 

Position: 

Transporter 

Location: 

Health (Big Cypress) 

Opening: 

January 1 1 , 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$7.90 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Teacher Aide II - 2 need/1 

year olds & infants 

Location: 

Eeducation Preschool 

Hollywood 

Opening: 

February 29, 2000 

Closing: 

March 14, 2000 

Salary: 

$8.73 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Maintenance Supervisor 

Location: 

Buildings and Grounds 

Big Cypress 

Opening: 

March 8, 2000 

Closing: 

March 22, 2000 

Salary: 

$8.00 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Classroom Teacher 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 

Big Cypress 

Opening: 

November 22, 1999 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

Negotiable (Instructional 

Salary Schedule) 

Position: 

Background Investigator 

Location: 

Hollywood 

Opening: 

March 31, 2000 

Closing: 

April 14, 2000 

Salary: 

$9.00 per hour plus benifits 

Position: 

Permanent Substitute Teacher 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School - BC 

Opening: 

April 13, 2000 

Closing: 

April 27, 2000 

Salary: 

Negotiable (Has Benifits) 

Position: 

Benefits Coordinator 

Location: 

Personnel Department, 

Hollywood 

Opening: 

February 22, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$28,000 Plus Benefits 
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A big belated Happy Birthday 
to Aaron on April 16! Love, Mom and 
Dad, Elliot, Michael, Kimberly, big 
brother Roy and Michelle, Jonah and 
Chelsey and from everybody in the fami- 
ly. 

Happy Birthday wishes going 
out to Bonnie & Faye Frank celebrating 
on April 17. I love you lots and miss you 
much! Love always, Muffet. 



Congratulations to Keifer Bert, 

9, and a member of the Otter clan. 

Third grade teacher, Mrs. Barros 
of Driftwood Elementary, recognized 
Keifer. He received certificates for 
Student of the Month and for bringing up 
his grades. 

Keep up your good grades. We 
are very proud of you. 

Love: Mom and Dad 


Thank You 

Representative Mondo Tiger 

BIG CYPRESS — On behalf of 
the students and staff of the Ahfachkee 
School, I want to thank you for being 
kind enough to have bought us tickets for 
the Shrine Circus performance held on 
April 12 in Fort Myers. 

The staff and students had a 
great time. The students right now are 
writing stories about the trip to the circus, 
which reinforces their writing and reading 
skills. They are also excited to study 
about the animals they saw in their sci- 
ence classes. Please take care. 

— Dr. Patrick V. Gaffney, Principal. 


Public Notice 


The Seminole Tribe of Florida is 
applying for financial assistance from the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) through the Indian 
Community Development Black Grant 
(ICDBG). The monies obtained through 
this grant will be applied to the construc- 
tion of an Elder Care Facility on the 
Brighton Seminole Indian Reservation. 
Any questions or comments are wel- 
comed and should be directed to the 
office of Joel M. Frank, Sr. in Hollywood 
at (954) 967-3804. 


Don’t forget to support 
our advertisers! 


Jobs 


In Loving Memory of 
my Dad, Billy H. 
Jumper 

By Claudia J. Olivarez 

It seems like only yesterday, you 
and I spoke to one another. Just sittin’ 
around on the back porch, or taking a ride 
somewhere. 

We had our jokes, and our laugh- 
ter, just having fun! And doing the family 
times together. Yeah, we still do have 
family time together, but it’s just not the 
same. It always seemed best when you 
were here! But, I guess you grew tired, 
not of us, but of your illness. Not once 
did you alarm us of you being sick. But 
that was always your feeling pride, for 
not letting the worse get you down. But, 
you stuck it out for as long as you could. 

But the good Lord above took 
you away, took you away from that dis- 
ease they call diabetes. I just wished I 
could have been there, to say my good- 
byes. You and I share something so spe- 
cial, all they days we spent together. I 
hold that so dear to my heart. I know that 
someday we will see each other again. 

As to why I’m sharing this with 
you? Father’s Day is coming up and so is 
Mother’s Day! To all who still have your 
mom and dad, tell them you love them. 
Because they are not always going to be 
here. Treasure every moment you have 
with your parents, or your whole family. 



A Father Is A Blessing 

A father is a blessing 
He s always there 

To lend a hand 
To give advice, to smile 

To comfort or encourage 
Or just be with you 
A while 

He’s a special man 

Whose love and caring 
Seem to have no end 

He s a teacher and supporter 
He s your father 

And a lifelong friend 

With love always to my father. 
You’ll always be remembered and in my 
thought and in my heart. Love “Your 
Baby,” Claudia J. Olivarez 


Poems 


A Poem 4 my Pops 

He said, “Jus ’ let me go 
Because forever my soul will be wit ’cha 
ya know. ” 

Those words chilled my bones 
down to the marrow 
He closed his eyes, as I cried 

I said my last good-byes - well 
at least I tried 

A piece of me was about to die 

I felt somewhat lost inside 
My Pops — my friend - my joy and my 
pride 

Gon ’ to be with the Lord 
He took the long ride 

When you call on me - I’ll be 

there 

Tough I’ll be in Heaven - I’ll be there ! 

He said, “I’ve lived a good life, ” 
- to him life was fair 

I honestly believed him - for some strange 
reason 

My heart sunk down 
My temper reached the ceiling 

About four days later we laid 
him to rest 

For his eternal healing. I was sad, but 
never the less 

He has now gone on - To be in 
the Holy Land 

I love and miss him much. He was a well- 
respected man 

A member of the Bird clan 
A man of medicine, spirit and a marvelous 
plan 

To be one with his tribe, as well 
as the land 
This poem is for you 

Thanx for standing by me 
During those rough times I went through. 
— Eli (Markell Billie) 

My Pride & Joy 

My pride & joy Momma this scribe goes 
out to you, 

There s not enough words to express my 
appreciation for all you do. 

Momma you ’ve been blessed with strength 
that can withstand the test of time, there s 
no other like You & Pm thankful that 
you ’re mine. 

You have kept the family together when 
other families 

Would fall apart, Momma you ’re a real 
Seminole 

Woman who has much courage & heart. 

Momma I think about you each & every- 
day, I know you ’re 

Doing well I got much love for you in a 
Unconditional way. 


Keep enjoying yourself & continue to 
teach your 

Grandchildren our native tongue, Momma 
just as you 

Are I know they ’ll grow to be respectable 
Member ’s of the Unconquered Ones. 

I want to thank you for everything you 
have done & will 

Continue to do, I know I can speak for all 
our family “Momma we love you. ” 

My pride & joy ain ’t no military secret 
about that, 

Momma you take good care Ike will see 
you when I get back. 

— Ike T. Harjo 

Pow Wow 

I had a dream I walked in the forest 

The trees whistled like crickets 
The stars were falling like leaves 

When suddenly I heard and saw 
A sight which caught my eye 

My ancestors were dancing and 

singing. 

I joined in and say they were spirits 

Then suddenly, they all turned to 

flames 

And rose up to the stars, 

And I realized that they may have 
fallen in battle, 

But that they were immortal. 

— Written by Phillip D. Frank, 

son of Amos T. Frank of Hollywood. 

ME 

If only once again 
I could walk on top 
Of the rolling hills 
Of Maine, 

Where I know that the 

Wind and grass would 
Accept me for what I am 

Rather than what I should 
Try to be, 

I know not whether I want 
To change myself just so 

I can be whatever people 
Want to see 

Or whether to be myself 
And hope that someone 

Will see me for what I am 
I would not want to change 

Me because I am what I am 
I’m only my mind and my soul 

I have nothing else to give 
I’m only me! 

— Carolee J. Nelson 


Notices 


11th Annual Protecting Mother 
Earth Conference - June 14 - 17, in 
Brownsville, Texas. Hosted by: Casa De 
Colores, a 35 acre land-based Indigenous 
education center located on the banks of 
the Rio Grande River along the 
U.S. /Mexico border. IEN toll free number: 
(877) IEN-2121, email: ien@igc.org. 

Title IV-E Conference - June 7- 
9, at the Black Bear Casino & Hotel in 
Carlton, Minnesota. Gaining Equal 
Access: Making IV-E Work for Our 
People, a National Tribal Title IV-E Foster 
Care Conference. Call Coordinator Larry 
Douglas at (503) 222-4044. 

Turner Golf Scramble - June 
13, at Wekiva Golf Club. Benefiting 
Orange County Historical Society, Inc. 
Fees $125 per person or $400 per team. 
Info or to register contact Society at (407) 
8897-6350. 

KITUWAH 2000 October 13 
15 at the university of North Carolina at 
Asheville campus in Asheville, N.C. For 
more info call (828) 252-3880 or visit at 
hca-cg@main.NC .U S . 

FREE Financial Information 
Program - May 16 to June 20. Workshop 
to be held at the Southeast Focal Point 


Senior Center, 3081 Taft Street, 
Hollywood. Held each Tuesday from 2 
p.m. until 4 p.m. To register call Becca at 
(954) 370-3725 at ext. 251. 

5th Annual National Native 
American Resident Initiative 
Conference - May 31 and June 1, 
Tropicana Resort & Casino, Las Vegas, 
Nev. For questions call (520) 871- 
2616/2615/2614/2618. 

Welfare Reform and 
Developing Self-sufficiency for Indian 
Families Seminar - June 6-9 in Reno, 
Nev. Costs for seminar are $300 if 
received by May 9. Call (541) 885-2296 
or e-mail us at mazama@cvc.net. 

Music & Dancing Under the 
Stars - May 9-31 at the Hollywood 
Beach Theater from 7:30 p.m. - 9 p.m. 
Call (954) 921-3404 for details. 

Police & Fire Appreciation Day 
- Sat., May 13.10 a.m. - 3 p.m. at David 
Park & 33rd Court. Admission is free. 
Bounce house; fire trucks, music, photos 
for kids, etc. 

Jazz at the Mangrove - Sat., 
May 20 at 8 p.m. Anne Kolb Nature 
Center featuring Karen Shane & Her Trio. 
For ticket information, call (954) 779- 


3032. 

Tunica-Biloxi Pow Wow - May 

19-21, Marksville, La. For lodging and 
general information call 1-800-946-1946. 

Your Own Web Site - You build 
and maintain, easier than you think. Visit 
us at, www.skynary.com/mtrez. J. Pipe at 

(406) 653-3829. 

Critical Skills to be Successful 
in Securing Funding for Indian County 

- July 24 - 26. For information call 800- 
706-0102. 

105th Silver Spurs Rodeo & 
Kissimmee RibFest - Oct. 6-8. 

Legendary bull riders and cowboys have 
been competing since 1944 in the rodeo, 
which is the largest in the eastern United 
States. Info on rodeo call 407-847-4052 
and for RibFest call (407)-847-3174. 

Zellwood Sweet Corn Festival - 
May 20-21. Join the more than 26,000 
people who attend each year to consume 
more than 200,000 ears of com. The festi- 
val offers family fun with contests, rides, 
games and popular country artists. Call 

(407) 886-0014 for more details. 

Florida Film Festival - June 9- 
18. Many of the festival events are held at 
the Enzian Theater. Admission varies per 


event. Call (407) 629-1088. 

The Tribal Constitutional 
Symposium - May 14 - 17 in Phoenix, 
AZ. “Laying the Cornerstone for Strong 
Nations.” Presented by the Falmouth 
Institute. To register please call 1-800- 
992-4489. 

Culture-Based Curriculum 
Development Workshop - July 10-13, 
Warm Springs, Oregon. Sponsored by 
American Indian Institute. To register call 
Central Registration at (405) 325-2248 or 
800-522-0772, ext. 2248. 

1st Annual National Native 
American Pool Tournament - May 26- 
27. At the Hollywood Dog Track. Singles 
on May 26, $10 per person. Teams will be 
on Saturday, May 27, $40 per team. For 
more information call (954) 989-9457. 

Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 
Golf Tournament - May 29, at 
Arrowhead Golf Club. Start at 8 a.m., 
entry fee $50. 4-Person Draw - best ball. 
For more info call (863) 983-9659. 

5th Annual Seminole Tribe, 
Inc., Bowling Tournament - May 25 - 
29, Please call 1-800-426-8578 to make 
reservations. 

Native American Sports Assoc. 


All Indian Fast Pitch Softball 
Tournament - May 26-27, at Osceola 
Park (Seminole Recreation Department) in 
Hollywood, FL. Deadline to enter is May 
12. For more info, contact Hollywood 
Recreation at (954) 989-9457. 

The Miami/Bahamas Goombay 
Festival - June 2 - 4, in Coconut Grove. 
Phone (305) 372-9966 or fax (305) 372- 
9967 for further information. 

7th Annual Seminole Wellness 
Conference - July 17 - 21, at the Marco 
Island Hilton. Deadline for applications is 
June 9. For further information call (954) 
962-2009. 

Native American Heritage Days 

- May 12-13, Moundville Archaeological 
Park, Ala. For more information call (205) 
371-2234. 

Albuquerque Indian Market 
2000 - June 1-11, New Mexico State 
Fairgrounds. For information dial (505) 
836-2960 or via e-mail to 
painter60@aol.com. 

18th Annual Traditional Pow 
Wow - May 27 - 29, Fort Hayes 
Educational Center, Columbus, Ohio. For 
information NAICCO at (614) 443-6120. 










Gathering 

Continued from page 1 


Tournament was also held 
during the weekend activi- 
ties. Twelve teams from the 
Tribe bowled in competition 
for $1000 1st place money. 
The bowlers also competed 
in doubles, singles, and mas- 
ters’ events. 

Top place among 
the Seminoles was a 20th 
place finish in the team 
event by the Seminole 
Strikers with a combined 
score of 2356. Other teams, 
along with their scores, 
placed as follows: 28th - 
B.C. Recreation 2318, 55th 
- Seminole III 2225, 75th - 
Florida Gators 2176, 77th - 
Seminole I 2170, 80th - 
Brighton Seminole Allstars 
2154, 89th - Florida One 
2129, 90th -Florida 
Seminoles 2127, 96th - 
Brighton Seminole Strikers 
Seminole II 


Marco Island also joined the Chief on stage. 

Suraiya Youngblood competed with 
24 young women for the title and the honor 
of representing the national Indian nations. 
For her talent Suraiya explained and demon- 
strated the making of turtle shell rattles used 
by women in the Green Com dance and other 
traditional ceremonies and dances. 

Hollywood celebrities and Native Americans 
Michael and Sandra Horse hosted the con- 
test. 

Chief Jim Billie performed again on 
Friday morning to officially open the 
Powwow. His performance was followed by 
the Grand Entry where over 500 dancers and 
singers competed in 28 categories for 
$100,000 in prize money. Competition con- 
tinued over the two-day event with the 
announcement of winners on Saturday night. 
The Colorado Gator joined the Chief at this 
show, as well, which was held on the floor of 
the famous basketball arena “The Pit.” 

After the performance, the right- foot 
gator was hoisted up to the upper level of the 
arena and placed on display at Chief Jim 
Billie’s vendor booth. There, amazed adults 
and children alike were able to “pet” the 
beast and get an up close view of the prehis- 
toric saurian. (Following the show, the 
Chief and band flew to Wilkesboro, N.C. 
to perform for two days at the 
V Merlefest festival.) 

Beautiful Lillian Sparks 
Ik (Rosebud Oglala Lakota) was 
crowned Miss Indian World. 

WL Sparks, who is studying law at 
Jj Georgetown University, hopes 

for a career in politics to fur- 
ther Indian issues. 

The 33rd Annual 
Native American Bowling 


2083, 99th 

2077, 104th Micco and 
Osceola 2025, and 105th - 
South Florida Seminoles 2010. 

106 teams competed. 

In the other events, Patricia 
Wilcox and Blake Osceola placed in the 
money. Wilcox took 1 st place in 
Women’s’ Scratch with a 241 game, 

2nd place in Women’s’ Handicap with a 
259, and tied for 3rd in Handicap Series 
with a 660. She also came in 4th place 
in Women’s’ Masters Sweeper, a four 
game no-tap event. 

Blake Osceola tied for 2nd place in 
the Men’s’ Handicap with a 278 game. 
Doubles and Singles event winners were not 
available at press time and will be posted in 
the next issue. 


Photos by Libby Blake 
and Peter B. Gallagher 


Chief Jim Billie Plays Merlefest 



Chief Jim Billie and his band had the crowd rocking at the 13th Annual Merlefest music event held at Wilks Community College on April 28 - 30, in Wilksboro, N.C. The chief and his group, Raiford Starke, Dave 
Shelley, J. Robert, Bob Taylor, Robert Parker and Jeff Renza. It was the second consecutive year that Chief Billie played the event which honors Doc Watson’s late son Merle who died in a tragic farming accident. 






Dentist gets plaque, see below 


Postcards from the edge of civilization, see Reflections, Page 3 
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Tribune Series 
On Rosewood 
Wins Award 

DURHAM, N.C. — A series of articles 
on the impact of the Rosewood Massacre won an 
award from the Institute for Southern Studies here. 
The three-part series, written by freelance contribu- 
tor Charles Flowers for the Seminole Tribune , won 
2nd place in the investigative category for weekly 
newspapers. 

The Institute for Southern Studies tracks 
social justice issues in the Southern United States. 

Flowers’ series dealt with issues arising 
from the $2 million settlement by black survivors 
and descendants with the State of Florida in 1994 
that were still unresolved five years later. 

In “Return to Rosewood,” Flowers found 
that while a few individuals benefitted from the 
terms of the Rosewood Bill signed into law by for- 
mer Gov. Lawton Chiles, no fitting memorial to the 
1923 massacre had been built in Rosewood or any- 
where else. Meanwhile, in Riviera Beach, one of 
only four remaining survivors carried on a personal 
crusade to save a black cemetery where at least a 
dozen Rosewood survivors were buried. 

“The wheels of justice grind slowly, espe- 
cially in the South,” noted Flowers, who was born 
in Arkansas. “Just this month, the FBI indicted two 
more white men for murder in the bombing of the 
16th Street Baptist Church in Birmingham, Ala. - 
and that happened in 1963. The lesson of 
Rosewood is that you have to be tenacious, not 

See AWARD, page 7 


NAJA Convention 
Opens June 14 - 18 

HOLLYWOOD — The Native American 
Journalists Association (NAJA) Convention 2000, 
June 14-18, sponsored by The Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, is beginning to take shape, the Host 
Committee reports. 

The prestigious event - coming to Florida 
for the first time - brings journalists from tribal 
newspapers, magazines, and radio and television 
stations across North and South America together. 
It begins with the opening ceremony at the Okalee 
Village on the Hollywood Reservation at 6 p.m., 
June 14. 

Chairman James E. Billie of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida and Billy Cypress, Chairman of 
the Miccosukee Tribe of Florida Indians will greet 
and welcome the guests to Florida. 



The opening ceremonies, coordinated by 
Gloria Wilson of the Host Committee, will also 
include the famed Seminole Tribe Color Guard, 
music by Raiford Starke and Sonny Nevaquaya, 
alligator wrestling demonstrations, a film by 
Seminole Broadcasting and a barbecue dinner. 

“We expect a larger crowd than usual at 
this year’s convention because it is Florida and 
some people will bring their families along to 
vacation after the convention,” said NAJA interim 
executive director Michael Burgess. “But even the 
convention will probably have more attendees. 
We’re expecting between three and five hundred 
guests.” 

The actual work of the convention begins 
June 15 at the host hotel, the Marriott North. 

Events and workshops, which run from 8 a.m. 
through 6 p.m, include such diverse subjects as 
environmental reporting to a writer’s workshop 
presented by Paul Pohlman of the Nelson Poynter 
Institute. 

That evening, the Miccosukee Tribe will 
host the Student Recognition Banquet at the 
Miccosukee Resort while convention guests will 
be able to relax at a ‘Swamp Party,’ held at the 
hotel’s pool area. 

Friday, another full day of events awaits 
participants, culminating in the NAJA Annual 
Awards Banquet, which will be hosted by the 
Miccosukee Tribe at the hotel. 

After the close of the award presenta- 
tions, guests will be bussed to Alligator Alley for 
a CD release party to promote the latest albums 
by Chief Jim Billie and Tiger Tiger. Chief Jim 

See NAJA, page 7 



Juanita and ‘‘Tiny’ Saved From Fire 


By Colin Kenny 

If you were driving down 
Snake Road through the Big 
Cypress Seminole Indian 
Reservation, after high noon, the 
day before Mother’s Day, you 
would have been directed by 
Seminole Police Department (SPD) 
Chief Tom Hernan, and SPD 
Officers Tony Del Pozzo and 
Barbara Akin to take a detour to 
get past the Herman Osceola 
Gymnasium. That’s because fire- 
fighters had a hose stretched out 
across Snake Road, a couple of 
hundred yards down the unnamed 
street that flanks the south end of 
the gymnasium, to the home of 
Seminole senior citizen Juanita 
Billie. For obvious reasons, it is 
illegal to run over a fire hose. 

At around 12 noon, two 
Big Cypress community members 
- Marissa Baker and Billie Marks 


- were passing by Juanita Billie’s 
house, saw some smoke and flames 
emanating from roof on the south 
end of the house and found Juanita 
Billie, who is an invalid, sitting as 
many elders do, just inside the 
open front doorway, apparently 
unaware of the fire in back. Billie, 
75, was moved to safety by the 
passers-by, as was another resident 
of the domicile — a part chihuahua 
canine named ’’Tiny.” 

Billie was taken by family 
and friends to Hendry General 
Hospital in Clewiston for possible 
smoke inhalation and released back 
to family members shortly there- 
after. She and Tiny are reportedly 
doing fine. 

According to SPD Chief 
Tom Hernan, the fire was called in 
by the passers-by at 12:18 p.m., 
just after Billie was moved to safe- 
ty. Help arrived at 12:20 p.m. 


’’The fire was a house 
structure fire," said Chief Hernan, 
that "ended up in the roof — once 
it gets up there it’s difficult to 
stop." Indeed it took the combined 
efforts of Big Cypress Fire 
Department volunteers Wovoka 
Tommie, Mark Billie, Harry 
Tommie and their fire truck, as 
well as tankers, pumpers and vol- 
unteers from the Felda and 
Montura-Flaghole fire departments 
toiling for two hours in the 90+ 
degree heat to finally extinguish 
the blaze. 

Investigation revealed that 
the fire originated "from the 
kitchen stove area," according to 
Chief Hernan. Hernan speculated 
that the fire could have been burn- 
ing for about twenty minutes 
before it was discovered by Baker 
and Marks. 


Seminoles Honor Dr. Tony Lozon 


■ IHS Dentist Leaving After 12 Years 

By Elrod Bowers 

HOLLYWOOD — On May 10, the Seminole 
Tribe honored Dr. Timothy Lozon for 12 years of serv- 
ice as the Tribal Dentist and Medical Director. 

Lozon began working for the Indian Health 
Service in 1986 after graduating from dental school, 
the University of Detroit-Mercy. After a stint in 


Pawnee, OK, Dr. Lozon was assigned to the Seminole 
Tribe in 1988. 

Dr. Lozon could have left the Tribe at any 
time, but chose to stay: “Each year you could see 
progress. And progress keeps people around.” 

“The Seminole Tribe is not like your typical 
IHS program, because the Tribal Council supports it 
very well and the patients, as well as the professionals 
who work there, benefit.” 

Dr. Lozon is leaving to work in the IHS 
Director’s Office in Rockville, MD as a Personnel 
Specialist. “I’m disappointed about leaving but 
happy that I can make a difference at a much high- 
er level,” said Dr. Lozon, “I’m happy that I’m leav- 
ing behind an excellent staff.” 

“I’ve had opportunities before but never had 
the right mix of staff.” 

His time with the Tribe has already started Dr. 
Lozon thinking retirement. “I have only 6 years 
until I can retire, maybe I can come back.” 

Surrounded by members of his staff and well- 
wishers, Dr. Lozon said, “I’ve enjoyed my 12 years 
working for the Tribe, it’s been a challenge and Em 
gonna miss everybody.” 



GOODBYE DR. LOZON: Honored at Health luncheon. 



Trail Councilman William Osceola goes “online.” 

Tribal Council 


Tribe Takes Over 
Tampa Gaming 

By E. Bowers 

HOLLYWOOD — In a historic move, the 
Seminole Tribal Council completed the takeover of all 
Tribal gaming management, May 1 1 , by voting not to 
renew the contract of Pan American & Associates, the 
management company that has directed operations at 
the Tampa Seminole Gaming Palace since the facility 
opened in 1980. 

The Pan American contract expired at mid- 
night, May 21. Pan American was also the first man- 
agement company at the Immokalee casino, which the 
Seminole Tribe took over in September of 1999. The 
Tribe also manages its own casinos in Hollywood, 
Coconut Creek and Brighton. 

In a companion move May 1 7, the Seminole 
Tribal Gaming Commission appointed John Fontana as 
Tampa general manager and Carla Gopher of Brighton 
as Fontana’s chief assistant. 

“This is really no surprise. At one time, in the 
beginning, there was a real need for outside manage- 
ment companies to oversee Tribal gaming here at 
Seminole and other places,” said Fontana. “But now 
there is no reason the Seminole Tribe can’t manage its 
own casinos.” 

Pan American attorney Buddy Levy gave the 
Tribune the following statement: “On behalf of the 
partners of Pan American, we have enjoyed greatly our 
relationship with the Tribe and its leadership. We have 
made a lot of friends and have the greatest respect for 
all of those we have worked with. We wish the Tribe 
well in its future endeavors and we will be available to 
provide whatever assistance the Tribe may ask for in 
the future.” 

The Council had the option of renewing the 
current agreement, lowering the percentage Pan Am 
makes for managing the casinos, or ending the relation- 
ship. In the end, the unanimous vote was to terminate 
the contract involving the Tampa hall. The Council’s 
action does not include the tobacco shops. 

Another historic first at this Council meeting 
was the use of computer screens by Council members 
to keep track of business. Resolutions, supporting doc- 
uments and other items were provided Council 

See COUNCIL, page 7 


Magazine Praises 
B.C. Phish Concert 

By Colin Kenny 

Relix, a Brooklyn, N.Y. based psychedelic 
magazine praised the Phish NYE 2000 concert on the 
Big Cypress Seminole Indian Reservation as “a great 
experience” and “the second highest grossing milleni- 
um event in the U.S.” (second only to Barbara 
Streisand’s Las Vegas show). 

The magazine’s content is heavily laden with 
the Grateful Dead and the “tye-dye” music scene and 
boasts a worldwide readership 
of over 300,000. 

The millennium 
event was featured on the 
cover of its April, 2000 issue: 

“Phish, Bring in the 
Millenium, Phishin’ in 
Florida” with a 12 page story 
on the “Phish-Phest.” 

“Phish’s New Year’s spec- 
tacular at the Big Cypress Seminole Indian Reservation 
in the Florida Everglades was flawlessly executed . . ,” 
gushed Relix writer David Vann, “Yes, Big Cypress 
will long be remembered as a great event by all who 
were lucky enough to have been there, and Phish will 
long be heralded as a tremendous band who knows 
how to celebrate life to the fullest and takes its fans 
along for the ride!” 

A limited number of Seminole Tribune Phish 
Special Editions are still available at the Tribal market- 
place. Visit www.seminoletribe.com. 
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Enforce Tribal Sovereignty 


*Dr. Dean Chavers 

Indians are the most regulated people in the world. The 
BIA and IHS tell Indians when to eat, when to sleep, when to lease 
their land, when to lease their coal, when to register their children, 
where to send their children to school, where they can live, and 
what training they can have. 

All these federal powers are in violation of sovereignty. 
Sovereignty is the right, the power, and the duty of a people to 
govern themselves. Any supposed legal authority that takes away 
this right is a violation of sovereignty. 

But most Indian people do not understand sovereignty. If 
they understand what it is, they are quick to compromise it in 
favor of some other aim, such as making money. Other Indian peo- 
ple do not understand what it is, what the powers of tribes are, and 
how these powers can be exercised. 

A dozen years ago, I was at a meeting in Minneapolis to 
discuss whether tribes should support what shortly afterward 
became the Indian Gaming Regulatory Act (IGRA). The Act was 
an attempt by Las Vegas, Reno, and Atlantic City gaming owners 
to muzzle, hamstring, and handicap the emerging Indian gaming 
industry. 

The meeting was at one of the tribes in the upper mid- 
west/Great Lakes part of the nation. I happened to be at the meet- 
ing because I met my mentor and friend Roger Jourdain there. 

After two days of discussions, the vote was taken on 
whether to support IGRA, and only four opposed. The four 
opposed were Roger Jourdain, the Chairman of the Red Lake 
Band of Chippewas, Elmer Savilla, the former Executive Director 
of the National Tribal Chairman’s Association, the late Art 
Gahbow, Chairman of the Mille Lacs Band of Chippewa Indians, 
and myself. 

Our rationale was simple: Why have the Congress 
authorize tribes to do something they already have the inherent 
right to do? That’s like adding fire to fire to put it out. It’s like 
adding water to water to make it wetter. It’s unnecessary. 

But the casino people from Nevada and New Jersey ulti- 
mately had their way. IGRA passed. The whole point is that it was 
not needed. Tribes supported it because it was expedient. They 
were convinced by people on the staffs of the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress that it was necessary. What it repre- 
sents is further intrusion into the internal affairs of tribes. 

Chairman Jourdain, who is a strong advocate of tribal 
sovereignty, did not want any more intrusion into tribal affairs. His 
position was, and is, that the U.S. government has already done 
enough damage to Indian tribes. 

Instead of passing more legislation to regulate Indians, 
Congress should take some of these laws off the books. There is 
no longer a need for the BIA to decide which lawyer an individual 
Indian or a tribe should have. But the BIA has this right, since this 
law is still on the books. 

Anyone else in the U.S. except an Indian can hire an 
attorney. That attorney can not be fired by anyone except the indi- 
vidual paying the attorney. This power does not hold for Indians 
or for tribes. 

Only the BIA can approve or disapprove of an attorney to 
represent Indians. When they don’t want an attorney, no matter 
how good that attorney is, the BIA can forbid this person to repre- 
sent Indians. Melvin Belli was forbidden by the BIA to represent 
the Indians of California in their land claim for the state of 
California. Mr. Belli is a world famous attorney, one of the best 
ever. 

But when he showed up in court, the BIA lawyer simply 
told the judge that he was not approved, and showed the judge 
their legal authority to bar him. The judge threw him out of court. 

The BIA obviously did not want a high-powered, fully 
competent, top-of-the-line attorney to represent the Indians of 


California. As a result, they were paid only 47 cents an acre for the 
1 00 million extremely valuable acres that were taken away from 
them. 

A few years ago, I was having dinner with the chairman 
of a large tribe, one of his council members, and the editor of the 
tribal newspaper. As we got into topics they wanted to talk about, 
the topic of tribal sovereignty came up. 

“You know, we have businesses on our reservation,” the 
chairman said. “If we were a state we could pass a law and collect 
taxes from them. That would give us some more revenue.” 

“Mister Chairman, you are a state,” I told him. “You have 
the same sovereign powers that states do. If you want to pass a law 
to levy a sales tax, you can do that. You have the same powers to 
pass a tax a state does.” 

“If that is so, then why haven’t tribes passed tax laws?” 
he asked. 

“I can’t answer that question,” I told him. “But I do know 
tribes have the right to pass any law that a state, a city, and a coun- 
ty can pass.” 

“Well, we have to look into that,” he said. 

That tribe is now pulling in hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars a year in tax revenues. 

I wish other tribes, especially large ones, would exercise 
their sovereign powers. This includes not only taxation, but law 
enforcement, municipal services, fire protection, court systems, 
transportation, public health, child protection, social services, and 
a host of other services that are normally provided by some other 
government outside the tribe. 

Sovereignty for tribes has always been there. It is clearly 
in conflict with the assumed right of the federal government to 
play BIA - Boss Indians Around. I maintain that all those laws that 
take power always from tribal governments are illegal. 

Those laws were passed in the late 1700s and the 1800s. 
They let the federal government take away the right of tribes to 
make payments to members, to pass on inheritance rights, to edu- 
cate their children, to adjudicate legal matters and on and on. Over 
5,000 such laws were passed. Do you see why I say Indians are the 
most regulated people in the world? 

The objective of these laws was negative, of course. They 
were meant to break the backs of tribes, to destroy their morale, to 
“civilize” their children, to forbid Indian children to speak their 
own Native languages, to interrupt the passing on of Indian cul- 
tures and languages, and to break up the tribal “mass.” 

These laws were wrong when they were passed, and they 
are still wrong. Every one of them needs to be taken off the books. 
The BIA needs to be neutered. Tribes need to run their own busi- 
nesses and government, not the outsiders in the BIA. 

Roger Jourdain told me 20 years ago that when he and 
the late great Wendell Chino and a handful of other tribal chair- 
man started talking about tribal sovereignty in the late 1950s and 
the early 1960s they were misunderstood. 

“Tribal leaders had never heard that term,” he said. 
“They thought they had to go through the BIA for everything, that 
BIA had to approve of everything they did. We told them that was 
baloney. All they had to do was to be accountable to their own 
people. That was a radical idea at the time. But it was the truth.” 

It is hard to enforce tribal sovereignty. The occupation of 
Wounded Knee in 1973 was about tribal sovereignty. Wendell 
Chino tried to end the practice of leasing Mescalero land to white 
ranchers. He tried to end missionaries, government bureaucrats, 
school teachers, and social workers telling Indian people what to 
do. 

This is a lot easier said than done, I realize. But instead 
of wrestling with the same old problems over and over again, why 
not fix the structure? Let’s enforce tribal sovereignty. 

— Dr. Dean Chavers writes about Indian issues. 
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Chief Billie: 

My name is Ted Underwood and 
I am the project director for the Seminole 
Nation of Oklahoma Historic Preservation 
Office. I’m writing this in hopes of 
acquiring some information on Fort King. 
I know that your newspaper frequently 
has articles on significant historic events. 

I have recently seen an article by Vida 
Volkert on Fort Christmas and was won- 
dering if there has been anything pub- 
lished on Fort King. 

Ted Underwood 

bcrc@renet.com 

Ted, you ’re referring to an 
exclusive Tribune series on forts built in 
Florida during the Seminole Wars . Fort 
Shackleford is featured in this issue on 
page 5. Vida’s Aug. 20, 1999 treatise 
onFort King is in your mailbox. 

Betty Mae Jumper: 

I just finished reading every page 
about you on the net and I couldn’t be 
more proud. My background is Seminole 
from my father’s side and my sister and I 
have been searching forever the origin of 
our native last name. 

Back in the early 1970s my hus- 
band and I drove from Wisconsin to 
Florida to search and came up again 
empty handed. It had been a futile search 
all over the country until the early 90s 
when he found out about a little museum 
in Wewoka, Ok., that housed Seminole 
history. So we drove there and lo and 
behold, there was my family name. I was 
elated and cried with joy. 

Now for the past ten years I have 
been reading as much as I can and finding 
you today on the “What Happened Today 


In History” web page was exhilarating for 
me. Thank you for all your efforts and 
accomplishments on behalf of the 
Seminole Tribe. You are also a source of 
great pride for womanhood. I will be get- 
ting your book this week. Thank you for 
your strength and courage in pursuing 
your goals. You are indeed a wonderful 
role model. 

Cheyvette T. Fields 
cheyvette@aol.com 

Chief Billie: 

I would like to compliment you 
on your hunting facilities. I have hunted 
other “hunting preserves” in the 
Southeast, but yours is by far the best. I 
had a very enjoyable day while hunting 
there April 6, and I am impressed with the 
way your packinghouse processes the 
meat. When I received my hog via UPS, it 
was in nice, small vacuum-sealed pack- 
ages. When I have had meat done at other 
places, it has just been wrapped in white 
paper. 

Fritz Jacobs 
Winchester, KY 
j acobsf@bgad-exchl .army.mil 

Chief Billie: 

My name is John G. ‘Jay’ Lotz. I 
served over 20 years in the United States 
Army — 10 of them as a Special Forces 
Green Beret in South America 1965 to 
1969. We had an American Indian 
assigned to our A Team. 

Although I am not allowed to 
divulge exactly where, I can tell you that 
we did see combat and the missions were 
top secret. To my knowledge they have 
not been declassified as of this time. 

My reason for trying to locate 


him is I am writing a book about those 
missions and he was a very important part 
of their success. However my problem is, 

I now have a condition known as Post- 
Traumatic Stress Disorder. (PTSD). This 
blocks out many facts that are very 
painful and doesn’t allow me to remember 
every detail of the missions. 

His name was Robert Blablabla 
— I believe this is the correct spelling. 
Back then we all had nicknames; his, of 
course, was Chief. Mine was Crazy. After 
one of our missions he gave me another 
nickname: Chaw Taw (spelling may be 
wrong). This was also the tribe he came 
from. I believe he was from Oklahoma. 
Can you help me get back together with 
him, if in fact he is still alive? 

Jay Lotz 

jlotzl@netzero.net. 

Chief Billie: 

I have a book called Osceola 
published in 1941, and written by Marion 
Campbell, Ph. D. This book is in good 
condition and I am possibly looking to 
sell it. There is in the front of the book an 
autograph, which was written to Chief 
Thunderwater, signed by Marion 
Campbell. 

I was wondering if you knew of 
anyone or any information as to where to 
start to sell my book? My Mother, years 
back, was offered money for this book by 
some place in Florida. I was young and 
can not remember the place. 

Rachelle Bade 

Rluvsc@prodigy.net 



HEY OTTER H 
WARE YOU 
DOIN? 



ITS TO COMPLICATED SO ILL SIMFUFY 
VT...TKE OBJECT OF THE GAME IS TO 
OVERPOWER THE OPPONENT AN TAKE 
MIR TERRITORY WfHlE THE OTHER 
SIDE TRIES TO KEEP THEM BACK! 


WOWI DO TO EVER WIN? 






The Beautiful People 


R ecently, one of our freelance writers 
did a two-part series on Seminoles 
in Law Enforcement. I found the 
articles very interesting - and somewhat 
enlightening - not just as to the careers of 
the two individuals profiled, but certain 
similarities in the lives of these two Tribal 
members. 

The first, and of course most 
obvious similarity was that they are both 
half-breed Seminoles; they both grew up 
in Naples, and they both chose Law 
Enforcement as their 
career. Now these cir- 
cumstances are just 
purely coincidental, 
but what really stood 
out (that got my atten- 
tion) was the fact that 
they were both bom to 
beautiful blonde 
women of Norwegian descent. Another 
coincidence? Not really. 

I won’t get into the technical 
logistics and statistics of this matter 
(which I prefer to leave to Dr. Patricia 
Wickman and Geneva Shore, who are the 
experts in historical rhetoric). However, 
perhaps some of you (more than likely - a 
good number of you) have listened to 
James Billie’s tapes. 

One in particular entitled, Old 
Ways , contains a song called “High Tide 
at Chokoloskee,” where he sings of the 
beauty of the area, the serenity of nature, 
and of the Smallwood Store “just ahead.” 

He sings of how, in the old days, 
and in our old ways, we would pole our 
dugouts through the shallow bay and of 
how the manatees would play alongside 
their mothers. He also sings of “Viking 
ships anchored in the early morning 
breeze and tall blonde men of ancient 
seed...” 

These were the beautiful people 
- people who settled in the paradise we 
know as Chokoloskee and thrived among 
our people. Many migrated into the 
Naples area and married into our Tribes, 


producing children of both cultures. I 
have been told that my own father - who 
I never knew - was of Norwegian 
descent, as possibly may be the case of 
many of our people who are half-breeds. 

Do you know your genealogy? 
Have you ever researched your own fami- 
ly tree, or searched for your tme roots? I 
know many people are interested, but 
may not be aware that they can go to the 
Tribal office and see Geneva Shore or 
possibly Dr. Wickman for assistance. 

Maybe they can fill 
in those blanks for 
those of you who 
want to know about 
your extended fami- 

iy. 

In reality 

though, the Seminole 
people are the 
unspeakable beautiful people, and I am 
very proud to be part of this group. It’s a 
beauty we can all continue to educate into 
our future Tribal members. We should 
make them feel proud of who we are and 
where they came from. We should do this 
daily to each other. 

I hope everyone will take time to 
share precious moments with your moth- 
ers and fathers during the upcoming holi- 
days. Did you know Mother’s Day cele- 
brations can be traced back to Ancient 
Greece? And that it was President 
Woodrow Wilson, in 1914 that officially 
proclaimed as a national holiday? 

On a more personal note, I feel 
we should all recognize your mother. 

Take time to sit and listen to their valu- 
able stories of when their testimonies of 
how things use to be and of how they are 
at the present. 

You can absorb so much that you 
should go back for more and more. As a 
mother, you have very special feelings 
and aches, but we continue to strive. 

Peace! 

— Virginia Mitchell is Editor of the 
Seminole Tribune. 
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Editor: 

I would like to send thanks to 
(Business Manager) Dan McDonald. I 
want to let you know that my order has 
arrived safe and sound, and everything 
looks fabulous. I am very pleased with all 
the pieces. (Woman’s vest and skirt, boy’s 
shirt and men’s jacket.) 

The First Nations’ textile and 
weaving traditions show I have curated is 
now up and open to the public. I am 
going to have this Seminole work worn to 
the opening on May 19th here in 
Saskatoon; it will be an appropriate place 
to show the pieces. After that, the show 
will be touring the province (to approxi- 
mately 10 communities) for a year, and 
whenever possible, I will have people 
wearing the Seminole work to the open- 
ings. 

It is Nehiyewak (Cree) tradition 
to give gifts to people, and we take great 
pride and care in choosing the gifts that 
we give. Please tell the artists that when 
this show is complete, I will feel very 
honored to give this work to people who I 
know will appreciate your skill and tradi- 
tion of patchwork sewing. 

Please pass on my thanks to the 
artists, and let them know that I will do 
my best to promote the work you are all 
doing. And thank you once again for all 
your great assistance. 

Audrey Dreaver 

adreaver@innovationplace.com 

Chief Billie: 

When we were in the Big 
Cypress Swamp, we had Indian fried 


bread. Wondered if you have the recipe 
for same. Thank you. 

Janet Conerly 

Jan2937@aol.com 

Erica Miner of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
answers: 

The recipe for Fry Bread is very 
simple. All you need is self-raising flour, 
water, and oil. Put flour in large bowl, 
use one hand to mix the flour while 
slowly adding water with other hand. 

You don 't need to measure anything. Add 
the water till the mixture is slightly sticky 
(you don 't want it really wet) If you 
added to much water just add some more 
flour. Once you have your dough you 
need to heat up your oil. This is impor- 
tant! Your oil has to be very hot. Put the 
oil in a large deep pan. You need enough 
oil (like 2 1\2 inches deep) the bread 
should be able to float. Once you have 
heated your oil up, flour your hands and 
tear off some of your dough (you can 
make them as big or as small as you like) 
Knead the dough in your hands so its 
like a pancake. Keep adding flour to 
your hands so it f s not sticking. Carefully 
add the dough to the oil. Remember the 
oil is hot so don f t drop it in. It should 
only take like 5 seconds on each side. 

Use a fork to pick it up and turn it over. 
It should be golden brown color. Place 
on a paper towel to drain excess oil. 

Making fry bread takes a lot of 
practice. You probably won f t make the 
best fry bread the first time. Just keep 
trying. If there is anything else I can 
help you with please ask. Thank you. 
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Reflections By Patsy West 


Postcards Captured Seminole Scenes 


In the last issue of the Seminole 
Tribune , we ran a 1930s photo that was 
mailed to us seeking information about 
the Seminole Indian subjects in the pic- 
ture and the photographer R.R. 
Doubleday. Patsy West supplies this 
explanation: 

N o overview of the Seminole experi- 
ence in the 1930s would be com- 
plete without the photographic 
contribution of R.R. Doubleday. 
Doubleday’s studio was located in 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, but he took some of 
his most well known works here in South 
Florida. 

His work exists in the popular 
form of postal cards. The postcards reflect 
his interest in the popular topic of that day 


- cowboys and Indians. 

Seminoles had begun to be 
employed in tourist attraction villages in 
Miami around 1917. The Tamiami Trail 
had been opened in 1928. In the late 
1920s through the 1930s, Doubleday was 
in southern Florida. Many of the 


MUSEUM NOTES 
By Patsy West 


Seminoles had made their move “out to 
the road” from the isolated Big Cypress 
camps to take advantage of the tourist 
traffic along the Tamiami Trail. 

Most of the families who set up 


these earliest Seminole-owned and operat- 
ed tourist attraction businesses were first 
and second generation employees of the 
popular Miami tourist attractions 
Coppinger’s Tropical Garden and Musa 
Isle (and subsequent name changes). The 
tourist business was good on the Trail and 
hardly a tourist family left without paying 
an admission to the camp, Coke Cola for 
all, and a Seminole doll or toy canoe. 

The 1930s were a peak time of 
Seminole tourist activity. Doubleday was 
kept busy, conducting photo shoots at the 
popular Pirate’s Cove Indian Village, 

Musa Isle Indian Village, and Osceola’s 
Indian Village in Miami. He appears to 
have been diligent in recording all major 
public events held at the attractions such 
as the popular Seminole weddings or large 
scale Miami events 
such as the Shriner’s 
Parade that featured 
Seminoles. 

These photos 
illustrate the large 
numbers of Seminoles 
who participated in 
tourism income at this 
time. 

Doubleday also 
toured along the Trail 
setting up significant 
photo sessions at all of 
the Seminole tourist 
attraction camps 
including Royal Palm 
Hammock. R.R. 
Doubleday’s collection 
has created a valuable, 
unparalleled historical 
record of this signifi- 
cant period of 
Seminole endeavor. 

— Reflections , 
Number 1 76 in a 
series. 





Everett Osceola A Hit As Young Storyteller 



HOLLYWOOD — Tribal member 
Everett Osceola is getting rave reviews off the 
reservation for his 
role as Storyteller at 
The Barcole 
Foundation’s 2 nc * 

Annual Winds of 
Change American 
Indian Festival, held 
March 17- 18th in 
Coral Springs. 

Taking on a 
role traditionally 
reserved for the eld- 
ers, Osceola, 21, 
charmed his audi- 
ence with Seminole 
culture by sharing 
The Tale of the Two 
Hunters and The 
Corn Lady. But, 
modestly he admits 
he could not have 
done it without the 
counsel of his late 
grandmother, Lottie 
Shore of Brighton 
and his mother, 

Mary Jane Willie in 
Hollywood. 

“We’ve 

been searching for a 


good storyteller for two years, and were just 
short of flying in our grandfather when Everett 
volunteered,” says 
event coordinator 
Tracee McCreary. 
“What we discovered 
in our search is that 
many people claiming 
to be storytellers lack 
the passion and skill 
for the art, as well as 
the wisdom or counsel 
of the elders to be 
classified as a story- 
teller.” 

The Barcole 
Foundation, a non- 
profit organization for 
homeless women with 
children, has reported 
that they’ve received 
several e-mails 
regarding Osceola’s 
storytelling and could 
not be more thrilled 
with their choice. 
Osceola is currently 
busy successfully 
wrapping up his first 
year of college at 
Valencia Community 
College in Orlando. 


YOUNG STORYTELLER: Everett Osceola 


Alligator Hunting Permits Available 


Florida’s annual alligator harvest is just around 
the corner, and anyone interested in taking part can apply 
beginning May 1 . Applications will be available at all 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC) regional offices. Persons who applied for a per- 
mit last year (even if they were not selected) will have 
an application mailed to them. However, previous appli- 
cants who have changed addresses in the past year and 
those who have not received an application by May 7, 
should telephone the FWC. 

In addition, the application will be available for 
downloading or an application can be submitted via an 
online application form at the Commission’s Web site, 
http://wld.fwc.state.fl.us/gators/ (accessible by May 1). 
However, applicants should be careful not to submit 
more than one application, as this will disqualify them 
from the drawing. Applications must be received at the 
address on the application or submitted online by June 1 . 

“New rules passed this year will more than dou- 
ble the number of permits available,” said Harry Dutton, 
the leader of the FWC’s Alligator Management Section. 
“Approximately 1 ,400 permittees will be allowed to take 
two alligators.” 

Dutton said the selection procedure uses a com- 
puterized random drawing. “It’s the fairest way because 
everyone has an equal chance of being picked.” 

The drawing will determine where and during 
which period the trappers can hunt. Applicants must rank 
their preferences for hunt area and period on the applica- 
tion. 

“We expect to have the information compiled in 
the computer and applicants selected by mid- June,” 


Dutton said. “Everyone will be notified of their status by 
June 30.” 

The initial computerized drawing will select 
more applicants than the number of available permits. 
Each person chosen in this drawing must submit an 
application and the appropriate fee for a non-transferable 
alligator trapping license, as well as a $20 fee for two 
CITES tags. The cost of the license is $250 for Florida 
residents, $1,000 for non-residents. If the fees do not 
arrive at the FWC’s Tallahassee Office, via a postal 
delivery service, by the July 1 5 deadline, selected appli- 
cants will forfeit their eligibility for a permit. There will 
be a secondary random drawing to award permits. 
Individuals not selected in the secondary drawing will 
have their fees refunded. 

Participants will also be encouraged to attend a 
three-hour training and orientation program that will take 
place at several locations throughout the state during 
July and August. 

Permittees are allowed to have assistants. 
Assistants must purchase a non-transferable alligator 
trapping agent’s license (which costs $50 regardless of 
state residency), or be a licensed alligator trapper, but 
assistants can only hunt in the presence of the permittee. 

To be eligible for a permit, applicants must be 
at least 1 8 years old. Anyone convicted of violating 
wildlife laws relating to alligator trapping within the past 
five years is ineligible, as are those who have violated 
laws relating to endangered crocodilians during the past 
10 years. 

For further information contact: Steve Stiegler 
(850) 488-3831. 
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Community News 


‘Swamp Studio’ Survives Media Invasion 


Census Counters Coming 



By Libby Blake 

BIG CYPRESS — Billie Swamp Safari has recently 
been inundated with so many television 
production crews it’s almost like the place 
has been turned into a ‘Swamp Studio.’ 

First to arrive was an 
Argentinean group capturing footage for 
use in a one-hour travel show. The Travel 
Channel then showed up to film Chief 
James Billie. 

The Argentinean television com- 
pany, Fundacion Shapire, filmed for three 
different shows; Pasaporte, Bazar , and 
Bazar Express. The programs are broad- 
cast via direct TV and cable throughout 
Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, Uruguay, 

Mexico, Peru, Canada, and the U.S. 

“The shows reach an estimated 
eight million viewers in Argentina alone,” 
stated Barbara Keen, Fundacion Producer. 

Mariano Iovine, Account 
Executive with Padilla and Zurueta of 
WorldCom Public Relations Group, coor- 
dinated the filming which focuses on Fort 
Lauderdale and the surrounding areas. 

Billie Swamp Safari was included in the 
shoot through the Tribe’s partnership with 
the Greater Fort Lauderdale Convention 
and Visitors Bureau. Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum footage will also be included in 
the final program. 

Next out to film at the Safari was the Travel Channel, 
which airs programs all over the world. Their visit to the swamp 
was for the show Incredible Vacation Videos. The segment will 
feature Chairman James Billie and alligator wrestling. 

The crew spent the day with the Chief filming close-ups 


of the “missing finger,” and raw alligator footage. Billie also 
explained to the audience why he kept his severed finger in ajar. 


cq 

J 


AIRBOAT FILMING: Argentine Ulmers on location with legendary Swamp Owl. 


“The loss of my finger really affected my son Micco,” 
the Chairman explained to the audience. “He didn’t want my fin- 
ger in that gator’s belly. So for his peace of mind I put it in ajar 
to show him I still have it.” 

Then, a Denmark television crew arrived. Whewww! 


Gopher And Stans Lecture 



Dr. Susan Stans and Louise Gopher with wreath. 


MELBOURNE — 

Louise Gopher and Susan 
Stans traveled to the 
Melbourne campus of Brevard 
Community College to give a 
presentation on the Seminole 
Tribe to students in Professor 
Susan Lamm-Merritt’ s educa- 
tion class On April 1 8th. 

Louise and Susan 
received a school wreath for 
the Seminole education office 
in appreciation for their work. 
They used a PowerPoint pres- 
entation with pictures and digi- 
tized video to enhance their 
talk. 

Louise, Education 
Counselor from Brighton 
Reservation, talked about 
Seminole culture and educa- 
tion, giving tips on teaching 
Indian children. The class had 
the opportunity to ask her 
questions as well. 


Students 

Susan, a professor at 
Florida Gulf Coast University, 
talked about common miscon- 
ceptions some people have of 
the Seminoles and asked that 
these new teachers educate their 
future students about important 
issues. 

She stressed differ- 
ences between the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida and the 
Seminole Nation of Oklahoma; 
The difference between the 
Seminole Tribe and the 
Miccosukee Tribe; the existence 
of two languages within the 
Tribe; and the Tribe’s economic 
independence from federal 
funding. 

After the presentation, 
some of the teachers and stu- 
dents took them out to lunch in 
appreciation for their having 
traveled so far. 


Hollywood Celebrates Mothers 



M is for Maydell, who tried to bribe SPD’s Will Latchford (R); O is for Osceola, Councilman Max Osceola, 
who sponsored this special event at the gymnasium with Rep. Carl Baxley. T is for trout which was not on the 
menu. H is for “honored,” which all the mothers felt. E is for ee-che, which was also not on the menu. R is for 
Rusty Tiger (L). who looks surprised. Put them all together and it spells MOTHER! 


HOLLYWOOD — Census com- 
munity representatives will be active in their 
own neighborhoods visiting households that 
did not return their census questionnaire. 
These representatives can provide language 
assistance, help fill out forms, and answer 
questions about how census information is 
used and what it is to be gained by partici- 
pating. They will make up to six attempts to 
contact non-responding households, three 
personal visits and three phone calls. 

When a census community repre- 
sentative comes to the door, ask to see their 
identification badge. If it is not the one pic- 
tured below, they are not a representative of 
Census 2000: 

Broward residents can also be 
counted by calling the Census 2000 toll-free 
number at 800-471-9424. Assistance is avail- 
able every day (8 a.m - 9 p.m.) in almost 50 
languages and operators can take census 
information right over the phone. This 
option eliminates the need for contact by 
community representatives and is available 
through June 8. 



CENSUS 

ENUMERATOR 


PRINT NAME 

OFFICIAL CREDENTIAL 
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David Billy: A Career On The Edge 



By Benny Secody 

NAPLES — David Billy, a 
Seminole Tribal member from Naples, has 
chosen an exciting career in the field of 
Law Enforcement. He is a member of the 
Collier County Sheriff’s Department’s 
elite SWAT team. 

Although 
his career choice 
was not a child- 
hood dream, cer- 
tain events in his 
life etched a path 
that would ulti- 
mately lead to his 
current status in this unit of the 
Department. 

David, 35, is the son of Ingraham 


ICE MAN: David Billy wields a mean stick. 


‘Junior’ Billie of Big Cypress, and the 
grandson of late Ingraham Billie, Sr. (both 
spelled Billie). David’s mother, who still 
lives in Naples, is of Norwegian descent. 
He states his parents divorced when he 
was young, and did not spend much time 
on the reservation, except to visit relatives 
and occasionally attend Tribal functions 
with his Seminole family. It was during 
this time the spelling of his name was 
changed and he has continued using Billy. 


He jokingly refers to himself as a 
Norwegian Indian, and is proud of both 
cultures. 

David graduated from Baron 
Collier High School in 1982, and immedi- 
ately joined the United States Air Force. 

He spent six years in 
the service, stationed 
mainly in California. 
Upon his release he 
returned home and 
joined the Collier 
County Sheriff’s 
Department. 

He worked 
for four years in corrections, moving on 
to a three year term with the road patrol 
where he was able to work some of his 
time operating the infrared 
lights in helicopters - a job he 
really enjoyed. He stated he 
always wanted to take flying 
lessons and become a pilot, but 
for now, that idea is on hold, 
due to such a hectic schedule. 

Four years ago, he was 
promoted to the SWAT unit, a 
tactical special forces unit, 
where he is one of two medics. 
He finds his work exhilarating 
and rewarding. 

David has two children 
from a former marriage, and 
spends much of his free time 
with them, enjoying being a 
hands-on parent and getting 
involved in their school and 
recreational activities. He states 
he wants them to get to know 
about their Seminole heritage, 
and to be proud of who they are 
-just as he is proud of his cul- 
ture. 

David says he had 
drifted away from the Tribe for 
several years while in the serv- 
ice and even upon his return 
home, until he was contacted by 
President Mitchell Cypress, who 
invited him to join the Seminole 
Color Guard. He has enjoyed 
this honor, and considers it hav- 
ing played an integral part in 
« returning to his culture. 

The Seminole Color 
Guard represents the Seminole 
Veterans at many events and 
functions from powwows, to 
dedication ceremonies and legislative 
events. He states they even participated in 
the Jeb Bush inaugural parade where they 
rode on horseback. His most recent trip 
was to Louisiana, where the Color Guard 
participated in the Fort Pike Ceremonies. 

As far as future goals, David 
sees himself staying with the Sheriff’s 
Department and looks forward to continu- 
ing his service to the people of Collier 
County to the best of his ability. 


Seminoles In Law 
Enforcement 
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Fort Shackleford: Lonely Outpost Was Intended To Harass Abiaka 


During the Seminole Wars ( 1817-1858 ), the 
United States Army built forts across the peninsula 
of Florida. In this ongoing Seminole Tribune exclu- 
sive series , correspondent Vida Volkert reports on 
the role these forts played in the battles that were - 
in their time - the longest and most costly military 
campaigns ever fought by the United States. 

By Vida Volkert 

BIG CYPRESS — Although little has been 
written about Abiaka’s life, his legacy is greater than 
history itself. 

The Indian leader and Medicine Man 
Abiaka, known by the whites as Sam Jones, is per- 
haps the most intriguing and remarkable character in 
the history of the Indian tribes of Florida. 

Described as the source of wisdom and 
strength of the Seminole resistance during the 
Seminole Wars, Abiaka was the one leader who stood 
long enough to assure his people a homeland on the 
peninsula. Many credit him with being the force that 
allowed the Seminoles to remain in Florida, and the 
modern Seminole Tribe of Florida can trace its roots 
back to his refusal to submit to removal. 

Billy L. Cypress, Executive Director of the 
Seminole Tribe’s Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum at the Big 
Cypress Reservation, believes it was Abiaka’s “stub- 
born and fierce determination to stay in the Florida 
peninsula , which steeled the Seminole people to 
resistance. 

“Every Seminole who still lives today in 
Florida owes this fact to Abiaka,” stated Cypress. 

Abiaka, who was in his mid 70s at the peak 
of the Second Seminole War (1835-1842), had led his 
people into major battles against the white soldiers. 
He successfully led his people in 
the Battle of Okeechobee (Dec. 26, 

1837), a fight that caused great 
devastation to then Col. Zachary 
Taylor’s forces. 

However, because of his 
“fierce determination” and opposi- 
tion to removal, Abiaka was never 
left alone, becoming a major mili- 
tary target until the end of his days. 

Joe Davis, the Archivist for the Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum, says in the mid- 1850s, in an effort to 
crush Abiaka, the Army continued organizing scout- 
ing parties into the Big Cypress area, where Abiaka 
and his people were thought to be hiding. 

“The army knew he [Abiaka] and his people 
were concentrated in the Big Cypress area,” said 
Davis. 

As a result, they started building roads and 
forts around the Big Cypress, including Sam Jones’s 
territory. Fort Shackleford was one of those forts. 
“Fort Shackleford was built in Sam Jones’ back 
yard,” said Davis. 

Located in Hendry County, Fort Shackleford 
was the principal fort established within the Big 
Cypress region during the Third Seminole War (1855- 
58.) Davis says the Big Cypress area became the cen- 
ter of activities during the Third Seminole War. 

“The Big Cypress area was the seed ground 
for the Third War,” said Davis. 

“Today most of the area [Big Cypress] is 
very dry. But the vegetation was completely different 
100 years ago. Then, the whole area was a wetland. 
100 years ago, you would have a wet prairie during 
the rainy season and a dry land during the dry sea- 
son.” 

Bill Steele, consultant for the archeological 
and historical conservancy fund, said Fort 
Shackleford was erected in 1855 on the edge of the 
Big Cypress as far south as the military could 
advance. 

“The fort was a block- 
house made out of wooden logs. It 
was built as far south as the mili- 
tary could penetrate in wagon,” 
said Steele, adding Fort 
Shackleford stood in a pineland 
which he described as a sandy geo- 
logical feature elevated just enough 
to be dry. 

“They are high and dry 
enough,” said Steele about pine 
islands. “But because Fort 
Shackleford was erected in an 
island, the road to the fort was 
inaccessible during the wet sea- 
sons. 

“Fort Shackleford was the 
termination point for the road from 
Fort Myers to the Big Cypress,” he 
said. Steele also says the fort was 
named after an officer “who might 
have had the bad luck of being sent 
over there.” 

“I don’t think anybody 
knows who the man is,” said 
Steele, who has done extensive 
research on Seminole War history. 

“I went through over 900 pages of 
records of the (U. S. Army’s) 

Department of the South in the 
National Archives and could not 
find a single reference that indicat- 
ed who Shackleford was,” said 
Steele. 

“We believe Shackleford 
was an officer who died in combat 
,or was stationed in Florida at the 
time the fort was constructed. Most 
forts were named after officers.” 

Although Fort Shackleford 
was used as a supply depot, it is 
believed the fort was built primari- 
ly to put pressure on Sam Jones 
rather than strictly serve the mili- 
tary’s needs. Joe Davis of the Tribal 
museum said that the site was not 
very suitable for the construction of a fort. 

“If you look at the site today you would 
have to wonder why they built a fort in the area,” 
Davis said. “Technically, [Fort] Shackleford was used 
as supply depot, but it really was constructed to put 
psychological pressure on the Seminoles.” 

Davis explained that by building 
Shackleford next to Sam Jones’ camp, the Indian 
leader would have felt the pressure to move even 
deeper into the Everglades or stand and fight. 

According to Davis, if Sam Jones had cho- 
sen to go further into in the Everglades, his people 
would have found survival extremely difficult. 
Without supplies and access to food, they might have 
been forced to surrender. 

If Sam Jones had chosen to stand and fight, 
his people would have died anyway because they 
would have had to confront a much larger force than 
theirs. By the end of 1855, the major Indian leaders 
were gone and thousands of Seminoles had been 
deported from Florida. 

The great warrior Osceola was dead. 
Micanopy, Alligator and Coacoochee, known for his 
escape from the Fort Marion prison, had already been 
taken away from their land. 


But Sam Jones, The Prophet (Otulka) and 
Billie Bowlegs were still around, leading the couple 
of hundred Seminoles who were left scattered in 
bands throughout the Everglades. Bill Steele says 
there were about 300 Seminoles left in Florida after 
the Second Seminole War. 

After the Second Seminole War was official- 
ly declared over, Col. William Worth reported to the 
War Department that only 301 Indians still remained 
in the peninsula. 

“There were at least 10 villages in the Big 
Cypress area, which means a high percentage of the 
Indian population was there,” said Steele. 

As the Seminoles were concentrated in the 
Big Cypress area, Steele said this area became the 
government’s target during the 1850s. 

“The military were surveying the area in 
1854 and 1855. When they started surveying the Big 
Cypress, the Indians realized the white men wanted to 
take the land from them and so they abandoned their 
villages and went deeper in the Everglades to hide the 
non-combatants,” said Steele. 

Jefferson Davis, who later became the 
President of the Confederacy, was the Secretary of 
War during this period. 

“Jefferson Davis’ orders to 
the surveying parties were, ‘don’t 
let them [the Indians] interrupt with 
the survey. ’ His orders were very 
inflammatory. I think he just want- 
ed an excuse to start another war 
with the Seminoles,” said Steele. 

On Dec. 7, 1855, Lt. 

George L. Hartsuff and a small 
detachment composed of 1 1 men 
from the Second 
Artillery, left Fort 
Myers. Hartsuff had 
been ordered to make 
a reconnaissance of 
the Big Cypress 
Swamp and neighbor- 
hood and to take any 
notes of Indian fields 
and settlements. 

“Hartsuff went to the Big 
Cypress and happened to notice that 
the Indian villages were all empty,” 
said Steele. 

According to noted retired 
professor of history James 
Covington, as Hartsuff scouted the 
Big Cypress Swamp the men came 
across abandoned Forts Simon, 

Drum and Shackleford, which had 
been burned, apparently by the 
Indians. 

Covington believes the 
burned forts could have disturbed 
Hartsuff. “...perhaps the soldiers 
should have sensed that the Indians 
might be planning a surprise 
attack...” 

He also stated that the erection of Fort 
Shackleford early that year would have probably dis- 
turbed the Indians as well. 

“The Seminoles watched apprehensively the 
growing number of intrusions into their previously 
undisturbed reserve,” wrote Covington in his The 
Billie Bowlegs War. 

“The erection of Fort Shackleford, a block- 
house situated in a grove of pine trees one-mile form 
Waxy Hadjo’s Landing on the edge of the Everglades, 
was disturbing.” 

On Monday, Dec. 17, 1855, Hartsuff ’s force 
camped near the Indian chief Billie Bowlegs’ town, 


and on the next morning Hartsuff and three men 
entered Bowlegs’ village. The village was deserted. 

According to Covington, “when they left 
Bowlegs’ town, one or more of the artillery men car- 
ried along bunches of bananas cut from plants found 
near the cluster of chickees. 

“The evidence is not clear that the soldiers 
maliciously destroyed plants belonging to Bowlegs,” 
wrote Covington about the generally accepted story 
that the soldiers trampled and uprooted Bowleg’s 
plants in a malicious attack. “Other villages in the 
general area were visited on Wednesday, but were 
also found to be deserted.” 

That night, as Hartsuff and his men were 
camping, a small party led by Bowlegs visited 
Hartsuff’s camp. Many agree that Bowlegs demanded 
to be compensated for his lost plants. The popular 
story says Hartsuff not only ignored the request, but 
also pushed the Indian leader to the ground. 

The next day, Bowlegs and a war party of 30 
warriors returned to the camp and began firing at 
Hartsuff’s party. 

“After killing four artillery men and wound- 
ing four others including Hartsuff in the brief skir- 
mish, the attackers withdrew,” wrote Covington, 


adding this was the beginning of the Third Seminole 
War, which is also known as the Billie Bowlegs War. 

Steele says after the attack, Hartsuff retreat- 
ed to Fort Myers and soon orders were sent to reacti- 
vate Fort Shackleford. Big Cypress would become the 
last stand of fighting and Fort Shackleford would be 
the furthest point east of Fort Myers that a road could 
go into the interior of the Big Cypress. 

“Fort Shackleford was the terminal . . . Big 
Cypress is the center of the last stand of the 
Seminoles,” said Steele, adding that after the Third 
War, the Seminoles who did not surrender established 
in the Big Cypress. 

“They [the ones who did not surrender] were 
this hard core group of people who managed to make 
it,” said Steele. 

Many wonder how the Seminoles survived 
capture and/or extermination. If a handful of warriors 
stood and fought the army, which at certain points 
during the wars comprised over 4,000 recruits, how 
could they survive? On the other hand, if they were 
pushed to their limits, how could they survive mili- 
tary encroachment? 

Joe Davis believes the Seminoles were no 


strangers to the wilderness of the Everglades and Sam 
Jones, who led that “hard core group of people,” 
knew the peninsula better than any settler in the mid- 
1800s. 

“We don’t know much about Sam Jones 
(Abiaka) but he was one of the main forces of 
Seminole resistance,” said Davis. “The Big Cypress 
Reservation is where it is today because Sam Jones 
lead the people to that area. We believe he knew the 
Big Cypress very well, because as a young boy he 
would come to hunt during the season and then go 
back to his town up north. 

“A lot of people think the Seminoles were 
pushed south by the whites from Georgia and 
Alabama in the early 1800, but the reality is that they 
[Seminoles] were here since as early as 1704.” 

“The history books tend to be very general 
and are behind many years. We know today that the 
Seminoles liked to live in Central Florida because 
they were hunters and ranchers. 

“They would come here, hunt and go back to 
Alabama or Georgia. They had already known where 
to go when the Seminole War started. They were no 
strangers to the Everglades, that’s why they knew 
where to hide. 

(The Seminole Tribe disputes Davis’ version 
of the Tribe’s own history. According to the Tribe’s 
official history, Florida Seminoles trace their ancestry 
much further back than 1704, connecting directly 
with the indigenous natives of Florida.) 

“Fort Shackleford was put in the Big 
Cypress to put pressure on the Seminoles; to surround 
them, but it did not serve the purpose. You can sur- 
round an enemy, but if the enemy is capable of living 
off the land you can not conquer them. Therefore, 
they [the Army] needed to invade and divide the land. 
It was a classic divide and con- 
quer strategy,” said Davis. 

Although the Seminoles 
were divided into small groups 
they were never conquered and 
Abiaka was never captured. 

Billy L. Cypress of the 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum at Big 
Cypress, believes Abiaka was 
never captured because his identi- 
ty remained undisclosed. 

In an August, 1997 interview, Cypress told 
reporter Charles Flowers that Abiaka was a wise man 
who remained in the background for strategic rea- 
sons. 

“That’s why he did not get captured. He sent 
other people to conferences, delegations, and they got 
captured,” said Cypress. “But Abiaka lived through 
all the wars, most of the 1 9 ^ Century, and he was 
never captured. 

“[Abiaka] was a real leader, a medicine man, 
and he wanted to stay back. When you are fighting 
the army, you don’t want to tell them anything. That’s 
intelligence. I’m pretty sure that happened in the 
Vietnam War. There were people behind the throne 
that you never heard anything about, because they 
didn’t want you to hear anything about them.” 

About Abiaka, on Aug. 26, 1842, Gen. 
George McCall wrote, “...he is a proud, independent, 
self-willed man, who once having made up his mind, 
is not likely soon to be diverted from his purpose.” 

Brevet Capt. John T. Sprague of the Eighth 
Regiment U.S. Infantry, who served in Florida during 
the second Seminole War, gave an insight to Abiaka 
in his book The Origin, Progress, and Conclusion of 
the Florida War. 

“He declared himself a prophet and a great 
medicine man,” wrote Sprague. “He planned war par- 
ties for the young warriors, and accompanied them to 
the scene of action, and from a distance witnessed 
their conduct; giving encouragement by his incanta- 
tions with roots, barks, skins of animals and snakes, 
and midnight orgies and songs.” 

Sprague wrote Sam Jones was believed to be 
“the most aged Indian in Florida.” Because of his age, 
strength and determination, he won his people’s 
respect and loyalty. At the commencements of the 
war Sam Jones planned attacks, fired the first gun and 
then retired to take care of the wounded. 


“By certain medicines and prayers offered to 
the Great Spirit, he infused into the young warriors a 
resolute daring,” wrote Sprague. 

Another view of the famed warrior came 
from a man called Sampson, a Negro interpreter who 
for two years during the Second Seminole War 
remained prisoner of the Seminole Indians. Sampson 
gave perhaps the most accurate description of the 
mysterious Indian leader. He described Sam Jones as 
“a skillful navigator of the Everglades.” 

“...[Sam Jones] knows all the secret pas- 
sages, and cultivates fields in the most inaccessible 
and remote places. . .” 

Before Sam Jones and his people found 
refuge in the Big Cypress, it is believed he inhabited 
the Pine Island Ridge in what is today a suburb of 
Fort Lauderdale. 

According to noted historian Brent Weisman, 
the Pine Island Ridge complex was the “core area of 
Seminole settlement in the eastern Everglades, settled 
in the 1830s and perhaps earlier.” 

Pine Island at the time was an island sur- 
rounded by water. The Pine Island complex was set- 
tled by Seminoles in the 1 820s. This site was consid- 
ered an important Seminole 
ceremonial ground until 
around 1900. It is believed 
the Pine Island Ridge com- 
plex was Sam Jones’ home 
before he retreated to the Big 
Cypress after the March 22, 
1838 Skirmish. 

On that day, Col. 
James Bankhead, Major 
William Lauderdale and a 
force of almost 400 soldiers, 
proceeded into the 
Everglades in search of Sam 
Jones. 

“The nature of the 
country was such, that the 
soldiers could not even carry 
their cartridge-boxes. They 
were compelled to deposit 
them, with their muskets, in 
light boats, which they 
pushed before them through 
the mud for many miles to 
an island where they found 
the Indians,” wrote Sprague. 

“Lt. Col. Bankhead 
attempted to communicate 
with them (Abiaka’s forces), 
but they fired upon his flag. 
He attacked and dispersed 
them, but the troops were 
unable to find or follow 
them.” 

Although no casual- 
ties were reported, it is 
apparent that after this skir- 
mish, Sam Jones and about 
100 warriors left to the Big Cypress, where he 
remained opposing removal until his death. 

The Big Cypress was the heart of the Indian 
Territory and a reservation was established there. 
Covington believes Fort Shackleford was abandoned 
for the final time in 1858. 

“I think it was probably occupied until 1858. 
There is no evidence that the fort was reoccupied 
after that date,” said Covington. 

Bill Steele says by the mid-1870s, Fort 
Shackleford became a hunters’ camp. 

“By the 1870s, any of the people who want- 
ed to go hunt followed the Fort Shackleford road. 
Steele says tourism started in the 1870s because peo- 
ple would come to Florida to hunt, and the Fort 
Shackleford site became a resting point. 

Joe Davis said that the foundation of the fort 
was still visible back in the 1950s. 

“No real excavation has been done in the 
site,” said Davis. 

The site today is located on a 400-acre cattle 
pasture owned by Seminole Tribal member Moses 
Jumper Jr. Jumper says that before the Seminole 
Tribe’s Big Cypress Reservation was established, the 
area was an open area. 

“The farmers cleared the land,” said Jumper. 
“When my family got it, this was an open area. 
Contract watermelon farmers who were approved by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs farmed this area in the 
early 1950s. 

“Those farmers came to the area and plowed 
and tilled the ground. Any remains of the fort were 
destroyed at that time.” 

Today, the site is marked by a bronze com- 
memorative plaque, which reads ‘this is the site of 
Fort Shackleford.’ The site, approximately two miles 
east of Snake Road, is sur- 
rounded by hundreds of acres 
of fenced pasturelands. 

Jumper says that about 25 
years ago a group of amateur 
archeologists received permis- 
sion to do a survey at the site. 

“They came in a big 
bus and got here and jumped 
out and dug up everything 
using metal detectors,” Jumper says. “They left the 
site a real mess, but I don’t think they found any- 
thing. Today, I wouldn’t even let them on the site, but 
back then it didn’t seem to make a difference. I don’t 
even know who they were or what they found.” 

Although the fort site has been identified, 
archeologists have never discovered the site of Sam 
Jones’ camp in the Big Cypress area - perhaps 
because major excavations have not been done. 

However, it is believed that the Sam Jones 
camp was located where Seminole Tribal member Joe 
Osceola’s cattle pasture is today. Joe Osceola’s pas- 
ture is next to Jumper’s property, confirming the the- 
ory that Fort Shackleford was built on “Sam Jones’ 
backyard.” 

Wherever the remains of the camp, the exis- 
tences of Fort Shackleford failed to bring Abiaka to 
the bargaining table. He died and was buried in an 
unknown site that is believed to be just to the north of 
the Seminole’s Big Cypress Reservation boundary. 
Today his descendents form the bloodline of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

In remembrance of Sam Jones, a memorial 
sculpture was placed in the Tree Tops Park located in 
the Pine Island Ridge. This sculpture was requested 
in 1991 by the school children of Silver Ridge 
Elementary School, located east of Pine Island Ridge 
and Tree Tops Park. 

About $60,000 was raised to erect the sculp- 
ture which was created by Bradley Cooley and 
Bradley Cooley Jr. The Sam Jones memorial sculp- 
ture was dedicated on Sept. 16, 1995. 

For information about the Sam Jones 
Sculpture contact the Tree Tops Park at (954) 370 - 
3750. For information about Fort Shackleford and the 
Big Cypress Reservation, contact the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum at (941) 902-1113. 

Next: Fort Armistead. 


“Every Seminole 
who still lives today 
in Florida owes this 
fact to Abiaka. . 



Moses Jumper Jr. stands next to marker in middle of his pasture. 



‘This is the site of Fort Shackleford,’ says bronze plate that marks location of isolated post. 


“We don’t know much about 
Sam Jones (Abiaka) but he 
was one of the main forces of 
Seminole resistance. . .” 
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Sweet Success: Desiree Jumper Named Miss Sugar 



By Michael James 

CLEWISTON — Desiree Jumper was named Miss 
Sugar April 29, in the annual pageant that part of the week 
long Sugar Festival held here each year. 

Desiree, daughter of Jeannette Cypress and Danny 
Tommie of Big Cypress, is a member of the Panther 
Clan and was 1997-98 Junior Miss Seminole fi 
Big Cypress, the first ever from that reservatio 

“I saw the advertisements at school ai 
set up an appointment for pictures,” she says o 
the contest. “I also had to go to a meeting and 
workshops for makeup and poise.” 

At one of the workshops Desiree, 

17, met the former Miss Florida who coached 
her on poise, dressing, and techniques to sur- 
vive an interview. For five weeks she attend- 
ed rehearsals twice a week until the big day 
came. 

The night before the pageant the con- 
testants were interviewed by the judges at the 
Clewiston Inn. Desiree survived the grueling 
process, but 30 minutes before the curtains opened at 
John Boy Auditorium, she discovered a hopelessly wrinkled 
evening gown. 

“It was one of those last minute disasters when my 
dress got rumpled,” said Desiree. Fortunately, her step-father 
saved the day by dispensing of the wrinkles with an iron that 
materialized from no where and the show went on. 

When the curtain opened Desiree was wearing a 
pink leopard shirt with black knee-knockers. During this por- 
tion of the pageant the contestants introduced themselves and 
announced their sponsors. Desiree was sponsored by the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

“I was nervous, but I was fine as long as I didn’t 
look at or talk to mom,” said Desiree. 


The second clothing change of the evening was into 
casual wear. The final change was into the evening gown 
that almost didn’t make it. It was during this portion of the 
pageant that the contestants were presented with an 
impromptu question by the judges. 

“They ask me for three words to describe myself,” 
said Desiree who answered with ‘friendly, trustworthy, 
and dependable.” 

The judges liked her answer because after 
the runners up had been announced, the Master of 
Ceremonies directed the audience to meet their 
new millennium 2000 Miss Sugar - Desiree 
Jumper. 

After the crowning Desiree was 
whisked away in a limousine for a ride through 
town and then to a meeting with the judges for 

an official critique of her performance. 

5 In the days since her crowning she has 

had a full social schedule that has included a break- 
W fast with U.S. Sugar President Nelson Fairbanks in 
^ honor of pioneer sugar farmers Moye and Marianne 
^ Bishop. She has also been the guest of honor at lunch- 
eons, barbecues, and of course the Sugar Festival. 

As the reigning Miss Sugar, Desiree has been given 
an invitation to enter two more pageants: the Miss Florida 
American Coed Pageant, held at the Hyatt Regency in 
Tampa and the Miss Florida United States Teen held in Palm 
Beach. Should she win the title of Miss Florida United States 
Teen she would win a $30,000 scholarship, the largest schol- 
arship award of any teen competition. 

While she’s not competing in pageants, Desiree is 
more at home on the softball field or volleyball court. Last 
year she had a .465 batting average, but let the deadline for 
the Miss Sugar Pageant nonchalantly pass by. This year was 
a different story. 



Beautiful Miss Sugar Desiree Jumper. 


Award 

Continued from page 1 

only about justice, but also about the truth.” 

Flowers’ series also pointed out 
that at least two of the nine survivors still 
alive when the bill was passed - the late 
Wilson Hall of Hilliard, and Robie Mortin 
of Riviera Beach - were appalled by mis- 
representations in the 1997 Warner Brothers 
movie Rosewood. Other survivors have 
refused to see the film at all. 

Flowers, who began reporting 
about Rosewood in 1992 in a collaboration 
with Peter B. Gallagher, was also honored 
in 1998 by the Native American Journalists 
Association for “Best News Story” for his 
account of kickbacks allegedly paid by 
Rosewood survivors. 

“The winning entries were out- 
standing efforts that combined impressive 
empirical research with poignant anec- 
dotes,” said Keith Ernst, coordinator of the 
Institute’s awards. Winning entries will be 
excerpted in the Fall 2000 edition of the 
quarterly journal Southern Exposure. 

Other winners from Florida were 
Gina Edwards of the Naples Daily News for 
a series on a stadium deal that led to a fed- 
eral ethics investigation of 33 members of a 
stock brokerage firm, and new state and 
local ethics laws. Jo Becker, Sydney 
Freedberg and Adam C. Smith of the St. 
Petersburg Times were honored for their 
1999 expose of Florida’s criminal justice 
system, which launched an investigation of 
racism in the Department of Corrections. 
Both newspapers won first-place awards in 
their categories. 


NAJA 

Continued from page 1 

Billie’s latest release - Seminole Fire - is a 
collection of legends and stories. Tiger 
Tiger’s release - Southern Exposure - is the 
rock-edged music the band - led by Lee and 
Stephen Tiger, is known for. 

Tom Bee, founder of SOAR 
records, the company that is releasing both 
CDs, will be on hand to welcome media 
invited to the release party. 

On Saturday, workshops and semi- 
nars continue. However, NAJA is also host- 
ing a new event to the conference. Taking 
advantage of the Florida experience, NAJA 
is hosting a golf tournament in the afternoon. 

That evening, from 5-9 p.m., guests 
will unwind at a Beach Party hosted and 
coordinated by Albert Tucker of the Greater 
Fort Lauderdale Convention and Visitor’s 
Bureau and Rozeta Rad, Director of Tourism 
for the Greater Hollywood Chamber of 
Commerce. Together, they will provide food, 
refreshments, entertainment and transporta- 
tion for this event. Sunday, the convention 
ends with a general business meeting. 

The host committee is comprised of 
Dan McDonald and Lee Tiger, co-chairs, and 
Gloria Wilson, Danny Jumper, Chuck 
Malkus, Lisa Champagne, Albert Tucker, 
Michael Angelino, Karen Tommie, Kathy 
Pellegrino, Gail Bulfm, Kathy Haines, 
Jeanette Jordan, Rozeta Rad, Fran Jeffries 
and Betty Mae Jumper. 


Council 

Continued from page 1 

members through online technology 
administered by Director Alan 
Skavroneck and his Information Systems 
crew. 

Also at the May 1 1 meeting, the 
Tribal Council agreed to explore a six- 
part video program deal, proposed by 
author Patsy West. 

The Tribe entered into an agree- 
ment with ABI Productions, Inc., film- 
makers for the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
orientation video “We Seminoles” to 
begin work on a proposed six-part docu- 
mentary film series on the Seminole 
Tribe. The Council committed $100,000 
to begin pre-production for the project, 
which is estimated to cost $8 million and 
take four years to complete. Each film 
will run 50 minutes at a cost of $1,386 
million per episode. 

No market for the commercial 
viewing of the project has been identified 
as of yet, according to West. “You will do 
one program just for us, that nobody else 
can see, right?” asked Hollywood 
Councilman Max Osceola Jr., to which 
West answered in the affirmative. 

According to Chairman James 
Billie, the series will center on the life 
and exploits of Abiaka, or Sam Jones. 
Although Abiaka never received the 
acclaim of Osceola or Micanopy, his 
legacy of leadership and warrior spirit 
lives on in the Seminole Tribe. 


“He is the reason you can call 
yourself the Unconquered,” said Billie, 
referring to the U.S. military’s inability to 
capture Jones. “He gave you the spirit 
and the dignity that you have today.” (See 
story, page 7. 

Tribal Communications Director 
Betty Mae Jumper, who has been ill for 
the past few months, appeared to accept 
an award from the University of South 
Florida College of Nursing. It was pre- 
sented by Dr. Joan Gregory who 
addressed the Council: “Betty Mae 
Jumper is an inspiration to us all.” 

Indian Health Service dentist Dr. 
Lozon, who is leaving the Tribe on June 
18, was also presented with a 
plague, this one by Tribal Health 
Director Connie Whidden, who 
said: “In his quiet way he has made 
a big difference. Everyone has real- 
ly liked him. He’s been here 18 
years. Usually someone we don’t 
like is out of here way before that.” 

(See story page 1) 

“The St. Pete Times will 
miss you,” joked Chairman Billie, 
referring to unsuccessful efforts by 
Times reporters to get Dr. Lozon to 
provide them with classified docu- 
ments during an investigation of the 
Tribe in 1998. 

Dr. Sharon Byrd Gaffney 
of Ahfachkee School announced 
that the Tribal school in Big 
Cypress was the only Native School 
to win a recent presiotigious Title 
One award, another milestone in 


the school’s tremendous improvement 
over the past three years (See story page 
8 ) 

Big Cypress Adventures 
Director Jimmie McDaniel brought in 
several bags of the tribe’s newest venture: 
Sem-Pro Mills cattle and range pellet 
feed manufactured on the Brighton 
Reservation. The Council applied, with 
the Florida Department of State, for the 
registration of Sem-Pro Mills as a 
Fictitious Name. 

Michael Burgess, interim 
Executive Director for the Native 
American Journalists Association, took a 
moment to thank the Tribe for its spon- 


sorship of the organization’s NAJA 2000 
Convention, which will be held in Fort 
Lauderdale at the Marriott North Hotel 
on June 14-17 (see story page 1). 

Burgess invited Council officials 
to participate in the June 1 7 golf tourna- 
ment, which is scheduled to be at the 
Diplomat Golf Course. 

The Council tabled a resolution 
from Tribal Housing Director Joel Frank 
for an Indian Community Development 
Block grant to build a Tribal nursing 
home on the Brighton Reservation. 

The Council also approved a 
change in the Tribal health claim service 
agreement for employees that replaces 
Brown and Brown with Health Claim 
Services, Inc. 

In other action the Council: 

* Approved the wage and title 
guide for the Seminole Tribe personnel. 
The guide will set a range and guidelines 
for salaries and position titles. 

* Changed the budgeting process 
to a zero-based budgeting approach. 
Department Directors will not be allowed 
to merely modify the previous year’s 
budget, but will have begin from zero, 
and justify all expenditures during the 
process. 

$ * Approved the use of 232 acres 

jf on the Brighton Reservation for golf 
| course development. 

* Approved a contract with Gary 
Bittner Inc. to handle certain public rela- 
tions duties for the Tribe. 

— Colin Kenny and Peter B. 
Gallagher contributed to this story 



Dr. Joan Gregory presents Betty with blanket. 


Protect Your Rights! we*ve got your ticket! 



Tired of hiding? 


iolations of Probation? 


Warrants, open criminal cases? 


DUI or DUI injury cases 


The Law Offices of Guy J. Seligman, PA 

320 S. E. 9th Street 
Fort Lauderdale, FL. 33316 

954 - 760-7600 


Life is too short to sit in the back . . . 
We offer up front seating for 



ADMIT ONE 
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Concerts u Theatre u 
Sportsu Local & 
Nationwide events 


ULTIMATE TRAVEL & 
ENTERTAINMENT 

A FULL SERVICE TRAVEL AGENCY 
CALL TODAY 

FOR TICKETS (305) 444-8499 
FOR TRAVEL (305) 445-6566 

Here are a few of the Upcoming Events 


rRingo Starr 

r Ricky Martin 

r Chilli Peppers 

r Jethro Tull 

rThe Supremes 

rOzzfest 

rWWF Smackdown 

rMoody Blues 

r Santana 

r Marc Anthony 

r Steely Dan 

rPearl Jam 

r Britney Spears 

r Motley Crue 


r Dolphins r Panthers rHeat 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not be based 
solely upon advertisements before you decide, ask us to send you free written 
information about our qualifications and experience. 
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Pete Hahn 


ball as back up quarterback and free safe- 
ty. In wrestling he was number one in the 
District, second at Regional and fifth in 
the State. He also played Varsity baseball. 
In eleventh grade he played back up quar- 
terback and defensive lineman. In 
wrestling he won first in District, first in 
the Region and placed fifth in State. He 
also participated on the track team throw- 
ing the disk. He was named Most 
Valuable Player for baseball that year as 
well. His twelfth grade year he was the 
starting quarterback and named team cap- 
tain. Under his leadership, he took his 
team to the Florida State Championship 
with a record of 1 0 - 5 During his high 
school career he completed 138 of 261 
pass attempts, earning 1,833 yards and 19 
touchdowns. He also rushed for 4 touch- 
downs and was selected Florida 3 -A, third 
team All State Quarterback. Pete was also 
named Most Valuable Offensive Back. In 
baseball, his team was the District 
champs. 

In wrestling he was selected All 
Area Wrestler in the 170 pound class by 
the Jacksonville Times Union. He was 
also selected All Area Wrestler by the 
Gainesville Sun. Pete has taken Honor 
classes throughout his high school career 
and has a 3.0 grade point average. 

He is already enrolled at Florida 
State University and is scheduled to begin 
classes on June 26. He intends to earn a 
degree in Business Administration and 
would like to some day work with the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

Jill John, 19, is graduating from 
Okeechobee High School. Jill is the 
daughter of Julia and Joe Lester John. 
During high school she enjoyed computer 
class, business and art classes. One of her 
hobbies is to “surf the Internet” and hang 
out with friends. On the Internet she has 
made many friends in both indigenous 
and disabled chat rooms. Disabled only in 
body, Jill says she has never focused on 
being in a wheel chair. She spends many 
hours talking with others and inspiring 
them to adopt the same attitude and do the 
same. 

Jill works with Brighton 
Education and would like to attend Indian 
River Community College and study gen- 
eral education. She would like to then fur- 
ther her education and attend the 
University of New Mexico majoring in 
Psychology and Native American Studies. 

Some of her hobbies include 
reading, movies and shopping. She espe- 
cially enjoys spending time with her many 
friends. 


Ginger Jones 


Ginger Jones, 18, is graduating 
from Okeechobee High School. She is the 
daughter of Rose and Parker Jones and 
lives with her three sisters, Laverne, 
Farrah and Magan at Brighton. After grad- 
uation, she has no definite plans other 
than being a mother to her new baby girl, 
Jalynn, born three weeks ago. 

College is possibly in her future 
and she notes a special interest in 
accounting. Definitely in her future, how- 
ever, is a trip to Cancun, Mexico. Tribal 
youth are being treated to a trip to Mexico 
and will be taking the trip in the Tribal jet. 


The Graduating Class of 2000 


Derrick Smith 


Derrick Smith. Derrick, 17, is 
graduating from Okeechobee High 
School. He lives with his mother Tracy 
Tanner and his brother and sister in 
Okeechobee. After graduation, he will 
attend ITT in Hollywood, where he plans 
to major in electronics. He begins ITT on 
June 19. 

Derrick participated in sports 
throughout his high school career, starting 
in 9™ grade where he played on the foot- 
ball, basketball and track teams. He con- 
tinued with football in the tenth grade 
playing as both receiver and punter. 


Jeffrey Osceola 

Jeffrey Osceola, 19, is the son of 
Areka Buck and a lifetime resident of 
Brighton. He graduates from Okeechobee 
High School. Jeffrey is a talented chickee 
builder and is very interested in the con- 
struction business. Presently, he is leaning 
towards a career in construction, however 
his talents as a watercolor artist are steer- 
ing him towards art school. He is also 
considering teaching. 

During high school he participat- 
ed in football for two years and basketball 
for four years. At home in Brighton he is 
a player on the Brighton basketball team. 
In addition, he plays softball for the 
Brighton co-ed team. He also loves 
singing and strumming his guitar. 

Jeffrey is known for helping oth- 
ers and was recently nominated by Louise 
Gopher of Brighton Education for the 
position of the Youth Supervisor for the 
Summer Program. He recently fathered a 
baby girl, Jalynn, just three-weeks old. 

Pete Hahn is graduating from 
Suwanee High School. He is the son of 
Terry Johns Hahn and Peter Hahn of Live 
Oak. In his first year at SHS he played 
quarter back and kicked for the Junior 
Varsity football team. During his ninth 
grade year he wrestled, winning the 
District competition, placed second in the 
Regionals and placed in the top sixteen in 


Dr. Sharon Byrd Gaffney shares Title 1 honor with President Mitchell Cypress. 


Ahfachkee School Receives 
National Title 1 Award 


Mariann “Shaanutchkee” Billie 
Graduates Arizona Academy 


Over the course of the next few 
weeks, the Seminole Tribune will do its 
best to honor all the graduating seniors 
from all reservations. The following are 
some of the graduating class of 2000: 


Gainesville, Ga. Danette has attended 
Brenau for two years. Previously she 
attended Okeechobee County Schools. 

She participated in soccer in her ninth and 
tenth year in Okeechobee and has played 


the State. 

In addition, he played left field 
for the JV team, becoming the leading hit- 
ter for the team, which earned him recog- 
nition as “Who’s Who in High School 
Sports.” 

In tenth grade, Pete played foot- 


Danette Bowers 

volleyball for at Brenau. 

Recently she was named Most 
Valuable Player for this year. In the 
eleventh grade Danette was on the honor 
roll and this year has earned herself a 
place on the Dean’s Honor Roll. She 
would like to continue her education at 
the University of Tampa and is undecided 
at this time as to what she will major in. 


Stephanie Johns 

Stephanie Johns is the daughter 
of Evelyn Tiencken and Billie Joe Johns. 
Stephanie graduates from Brandon High 
School. Stephanie has participated in track 
for three years and has managed the soc- 
cer team for three years. She is a two year 
member of the Kiwanettes, and FAC for 
two years. 

Stephanie was also a member of 
Student Council for four years, the 
Dancerettes for two years. This year she 
won first place at the Florida State Fair 
for each of two Communications 
Technology projects. She will graduate 
with honors. 

She has won an academic letter, 
a soccer letter and an award for the 
achievements in Communications. In 
addition, Stephanie has completed four 
years of cosmetology and plans to sit for 
the state boards shortly after graduation. 
Stephanie plans to further her education at 
Hillsborough Community College and 
then the University of South Florida 
where she intends to major in Psychology. 


By E. Tiger 

BIG CYPRESS — Proud staff 
members of the Ahfachkee School K- 
12, were very Ahfachkee , which means 
happy, after becoming the only Native 
American School out of 90 institutions 
nationally to be selected for the Title 1 
Award on May 3. 

The award, presented annually, 
is given to identify schools that have 
ensured all educationally deprived stu- 
dents have access to standards and 
assessments and that the school pro- 
vides educational 
strategies for the 
youths. 

The 

Ahfachkee School, 
which was in 
serous trouble 
three years ago 
because of the stu- 
dent failure rate, 
has since made 
miraculous 
improvements in 
its curriculum to 
bring students 
back to school. 

“First 

some ‘Band- Aid 
strategies were put 
into place to keep 
student achieve- 
ment from falling 
further behind,” 
says Director of 
School Operations 
Dr. Sharon Byrd- 
Gaffney. 

“Then 

once these preven- 
tative measures 
were in place, a 
School 
Improvement 
Plan, written by 
staff members and 
community mem- 
bers was imple- 
mented.” 

The 

school has made 
considerable 
changes in the cur- 
riculum with the 
help of educational 
staff, leading to the 
Title 1 Award. 

The school, which was started 
and held under a thatch-roofed chickee 
back in 1940, is a far cry from the old 
days. Today, the Big Cypress campus is 
nothing short of state-of-art. It was con- 
structed in 1991, and has since made 
expansions to its facilities including a 
junior high school and an alternative 
high school. In 1999, a pre-kindergarten 
was opened. 

The school, which currently 
has 142 students, gives youths the 
unique opportunity to tap into their 
native heritage with culture class les- 
sons from language and culture teacher 
Teresa Jumper. 


“The Seminole Culture Class 
is directed at helping strengthen one’s 
identity,” says Jumper. “We focus on a 
variety of native fundamentals includ- 
ing beadwork, patchwork, and sewing.” 

In addition special language 
programs are also set up for youths dur- 
ing their first years of school. Here, 
youths are taught through an extensive 
language program how to read and 
write before entering the first grade. 

“The language program pro- 
vides youths with the educational foun- 


H 


Alexandra Tommie sews in Ahfachkee cultural class. 


dation needed for succeeding in today’s 
world,” says Dr. Sharon Byrd-Gaffney. 

The purpose of the Title 1 
Award which was received by 
Ahfachkee, was to identify schools that 
are (1) ensuring that all children have 
access to effective instructional strate- 
gies and challenging academic content 
and (2) demonstrating success in ensur- 
ing that all children, particularly educa- 
tionally deprived children, make signifi- 
cant progress towards learning that con- 
tent. 

Ahfachkee school is supported 
by Seminole Tribe funds (60%) and 
grants for the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


MESA, Ariz — 
Mariann Shaanutchkee 
Billie recently graduated 
from Arizona Career 
Academy here. Since 
then she has been work- 
ing at the Learning 
Resource Center in Big 
Cypress and plans to 
attend Tallahassee 
Community College in 
the fall to study Business 
Management. The daugh- 
ter of Bobbie Lou and 
James E. Billie, Mariann 
plans to pursue a career 
in the music or television 
industry. Congratulations 
and Happy 18th Birthday 
on May 18th! 


Mariann Shaanutchkee Billie 


Lizina Bowers 


Lizina Bowers, is graduating 
from Okeechobee High School. She is the 
daughter of Kevin and Sandra Osceola 
and lives on the Brighton Reservation. 
Lizina would like to continue education in 
college, where she would like to concen- 
trate on neo-natal nursing. 

During high school, English was 
her favorite subject. Criminal Justice was 
one of the most fascinating subjects she 
studied. She currently works at the Cattle 
Range Office in Brighton, where she has 
worked for nearly three years. 

Lizina has been an active mem- 
ber of the 4-H club for three years, raising 
and selling two hogs and a steer. She also 
bowls and is a poet. Her love of poetry 
won her a Merit Award and medal in 
Washington D.C. in a national poetry con- 
test. She was one of 1 5 poets chosen out 
of an astounding 5,000 contestants for the 
honor. 


John Gore 

John Gore, 18, is graduating 
from Okeechobee High School. He is the 
son of Beth and James Murphy of 
Okeechobee. John enjoyed high school 
and devoted much of his studies to agri- 
culture mechanics. He plans to attend 
Indian River Community College to 
advance his knowledge in small engine 
mechanics and diesel repair. Ultimately he 
has hopes to be a heavy equipment 
mechanic. 

Johns played football during his 
sophomore year. He would like to finish 
school before he has to start working and 
considers as priority, his education. 
Besides the vocational courses, he says 
that he would have to choose math also as 
one of his favorite subjects. 

Danette Bowers, 17, is the 
daughter of Agnes and Dan Bowers. She 
is currently attending Brenau Academy in 


Everyone Invited! 

Ahfachkee School Graduation 
June 6, 2000 

Dinner At Ahfachkee • 5:00 p.m. 
Graduation At Big Cypress Gym • 6:30 p.m. 
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Dwight “Ike” Jumper strikes air and misses. 


Rosetta Jumper is an adult outfielder. 


Bowlers Enjoy Tournament 


By B. Secody 

HALLANDALE — Sarah McDonald and 
Milo Osceola took top honors at a bowling tourna- 
ment held May 6, at the Holiday Lanes in Hallandale 
for the Seminole Summer Bowling Leagues. 

Two separate sessions were held to accom- 
modate the huge number of bowlers who signed up to 
compete in the tournament. Jack Gorton, Assistant 
Coordinator for Big Cypress Recreation, said he was 
pleased with the turnout for the day, and congratulat- 
ed everyone for their efforts 

The winners of the league in their respective 
series are as follows: 

First place went to Sarah McDonald, second 
place to Chris Coppedge and Remus G. and in third 


place Eugene Bowers and Sonya Johns. 

Women’s division winner was Sarah 
McDonald with a score of 642. Men’s division win- 
ner went to Milo Osceola with a score of 636. 

High Game - Cornelia Osceola, Men - 
Moke Osceola. 2 nd Ladies - Alfreda Muskett and 
Men -Toby Johns 3 rd Ladies - Alice Sweat, Men - 
Michael Micco. Total Series: Ladies - Cornelia 
Osceola and in Men - Toby Johns. 

Men: 1 - Milo Osceola, 2 - Toby Johns, 3- 
Moke Osceola, 4 - Amos Billie and 5 - Eugene 
Bowers. 

Women: 1 - Sarah McDonald, 2 - Cornelia 
Osceola, 3 - Chris Coppedge, 4 - Patricia Wilcox 
and 5 - Tomi Micco. 


ICE BREAKERS: Come out to TECO Arena and support the Naples Seminole Rollerblade Hockey Team. 

Naples’ Seminole Hockey Team 


By Benny Secody 

NAPLES — Tribal member David Billy, 
who works for the Collier County Sheriff’s 
Department, got together not long ago with other law 
enforcement officers and put together a roller-blade 
hockey team known as the Naples Seminoles. 

Consisting of 10-12 members, they partici- 
pate in weekly competition against seven other teams 
who play at the TECO arena each Wednesday night 
in the rough-and tumble sport. 

When the team was first started, they had no 
sponsor or team uniforms, and didn’t even have an 
official name for their team. David states he came up 
with the idea of approaching Seminole Chairman 
James Billie to request sponsorship through the 
Tribe. 

Chairman Billie was impressed with the 
team, and liked the concept of a Seminole Hockey 
team. He presented their request at a Tribal Council 


meeting where members voted to sponsor the team. 
Thus, the Naples Seminoles were born. 

They now have uniforms, which sport the 
Tribal logo on the front of their shirts, and the words 
‘Seminole Tribe,’ down the right pant leg. The uni- 
forms and team colors are red and black. 

On May 3, the team went up against a tough 
team calling themselves The Europeans, winning a 7- 
5 victory. Perhaps not many folks are aware of the 
existence of the Seminole Hockey team. 

“It would be nice to have a real cheering 
section out here - especially some people from the 
Tribe, since they are the ones who sponsor us,” said 
Billy.” 

The games are held each Wednesday night at 
the TECO Arena, located off 1-75 at exit 20. 
Admission is free. The Seminole team is in their third 
season, and they continue to improve with each com- 
petition. 


Chickee Church Teens Defeat Adults 


By Pastor Arlene Payne 

HOLLYWOOD — On a warm spring after- 
noon in early May, the teens of Chickee Baptist 
Church defeated the adults in a softball game 21-11. 
The teens challenged the adults early this year to play 
this softball game. The game was played at the 
Seminole ball field. 

For much of the game the score was tied, 
then during the seventh inning the teens pulled ahead. 
It had been a long time since many of the adults had 
played a softball game and their skills (and muscles) 
were a bit rusty. 

The youth group at Chickee Church has been 
growing under the leadership of their new Youth 
Director, Keith Riggott. The youth group includes 


students from 5 through 12th grades. 

They have adopted the name S.M.A.S.H. 
which stands for Students Ministering and Sharing 
Hope. They meet each Sunday morning at 10 a.m. 
and on Sunday evenings at 6 p.m. The evening meet- 
ing is held at the Seminole Recreation Center (gym) 
where they play games followed by a short devotional 
message. All young people are invited and encour- 
aged to attend these meetings. 

Last month the teens challenged the adults to 
a basketball game, which they won as well. The next 
challenge will be volleyball. However, the young peo- 
ple will have to give the adults time to recover from 
the softball game. 

— Arlene Payne is Pastor of the Chickee Church. 


Tribal Members Win Pool Tourney 


(1-r) Anthony Falcigno, David Billie, Mario Posada, Isaac Rodriquez, 
Ralph Sanchez, Immokalee Rec. Director Roy Garza and son Damien. 


By Libby Blake 

HALLANDALE — 

Immokalee/Naples pool team 
“Motown Boyz” shot their way to 
first place in the Sportsman 
Division of the Florida State Valley 
National Eight-ball Association 
(VNEA) tournament held here at the 
Clarion Hotel May 4-7. 

The Boyz came up from 
the loser’s bracket and had to win 
two matches against the winner’s 
bracket team. Team members 
included captain Ralph Sanchez, 

Roy Garza, David Billie, Mario 
Posada, and Isaac Rodriguez. Garza 
is Director of Immokalee 
Recreation and Billie serves as jg 

Assistant Director. g 

With the first match of the £ 
finals handily won, the “Boyz” g 

struggled from a 1 3 ball deficit until 
Posada and Rodriguez shot ERO’s 
(eight run outs) in round two. The 
second match still came down to 
the last game of round three. Posada 
fought hard and came away with the win to clinch the 
match. 

“I want to thank Immokalee Casino for their 
sponsorship. It enabled us to come to the tournament 
and I’m glad we can take back this trophy to them,” 
stated Sanchez. 

At the State Division, the Boogie Men team 
finished 9th. Daniel “Boogie” Nunez captains the 
Okeechobee chartered team. Team members are 
David Nunez, Dallas “Dusty” Nunez, Chuck Spiva, 
and Danny Meara. 

Team Seminoles, from the Okeechobee char- 
ter, and Seminoles West, from the Naples charter, 
were eliminated early in the State Division competi- 
tion. Among the players on those teams were Tribal 
Council Representative David Cypress and Big 
Cypress Recreation Director George Grasshopper. 
Other team members included Elrod Bowers, O.B. 


Osceola, Randy Clay, Corey Penrod, Tony Carter, Joe 
Chandler, Andy Tennent, and Anthony Falcigno. 

In the men’s and women’s singles tourna- 
ments, Theresa Boromei was the highest place finish- 
er. She took 4th place in the double elimination race- 
to-three event. Corey Penrod finished 4th among the 
men when he was defeated by Andy Tennent who 
subsequently lost his next match finishing 3rd. 

Other singles men money finishers were as 
follows: 17th - 24th place bracket - David Cypress 
and David Nunez (first 5 games shot were ERO’s); 
25th - 32nd place - Joe Chandler; and 33rd - 48th 
place - Tony Carter. 

There were a total of 256 men and 64 
women who played in the singles events. In team 
events there were 60 entries in the State Division, 53 
in Expert Division, and 33 in the Sportsman Division. 
Divisions are determined by final positions in league 
play. 


Garrett Madrigal Qualifies 


In Track and Field Event 


OKEECHOBEE — Jacoby Johns, Erin 
Willie, Hilliard Johns, Jordon Jones and Garrett 
Madrigal - members of the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
- competed in the annual Hershey’s Track and Field 
Events May 12. 

The competition is held at all elementary 
and middle schools in Okeechobee County. Students 
compete with each other at the school level. The top 
two compete on the county level to qualify to com- 
pete on the state level this summer. 

Garrett Madrigal, a third grader who com- 
peted in both the 50 and 200 meter runs, will advance 
to compete in the county level. 

Jacoby Johns, a third grader, competed in 
the standing long jump. Erin Willie, also in the third 
grade, competed in the softball throw. Jordon Jones, a 
fifth grader, competed in the standing long jump 
event. Hilliard Johns competed in the softball throw. 

The competition at the school level takes 
place during a four week time period. Parents, teach- 
ers, teacher’s aides and people from Parks and 
Recreations helped the students during the competi- 
tion. 


Erin Willie throws the big ball down the pike. 


The Hershey’s Track and Field event was 
created in 1975 by Dr. Donald Cohen, the founder of 
the National Track and Field Hall of Fame to help 
students develop physical fitness. Hershey Foods 
Corporation now sponsors the event, which has 
become the largest youth sports program of its kind 
in the United States. 


Jordan Jones caught in standing long jump mid air. 
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Young Riders Receive Awards 


By B. Secody 

OKEECHOBEE — Whitney 
Storey won the All Around Cowgirls 
Award - laying claim to three of the 
first place saddles - at the Florida 
Junior Rodeo Association (FJRA) 
awards banquet for the 1999/2000 sea- 
son, April 30, at Okeechobee High 
School cafeteria. 

Recognition was also given to 
FJRA members for scholastic accom- 
plishments. Sheyanna Osceola and 
Wilson Bowers received commenda- 
tions for making the Honor Roll at 
their respective schools. Shelby 
Osceola was recognized for showing 
great improvement throughout the 
year. 

Bullriders Stephen Billie, 
Clinton Holt and Wilson Bowers 
received awards for third, eighth and 
ninth places respectively, with Clinton 



and Stephen taking second and third in 
the bareback category. Shelby Osceola 
received her award in the goat tie 
event, scoring in the top 15. Jade 
Braswell - still nursing a leg injury - 
collected her awards. 

Appreciation and Recognition 
Awards were presented to individuals 
who have given so much for the young 
people. David DeHass - for the 
Seminole Tribe - was the recipient of 
one such award. David and his sister 
Debbie, have gone above and beyond 
the call of duty and make it possible 
for the youth to compete in rodeos all 
over the state of Florida. 

Following the awards cere- 
mony, an auction was held to raise n 
funds for the upcoming year. Proceeds 
will go towards expenses in the opera- 
tion of next season’s two-day monthly 
competitions. 


BULL RIDER: Clinton Holt 
with mom Barbara Billie. 


FJRA Regular Season Ends 


By Benny Secody 

OKEECHOBEE — Five Tribal members 
made it to the finals during the last Florida Junior 
Rodeo Association (FJRA) meet of the year, April 28- 
30, in Okeechobee. 

The five, members of the Seminole Horse 
Club, are Shelby Osceola in the goat tie event, Jade 
Braswell for steer undecorating, Clinton Holt, bare- 
back riding and bull riding; Wilson Bowers, bull rid- 
ing, and Stephen Billie for bull riding. 

All contestants did well in their categories, 
however, due to a sprained ankle, Jade Braswell was 
unable to compete in Saturday’s event, but still fin- 
ished in the top 1 5 as did Shelby Osceola in the goat 


tie competition. 

Clinton Holt placed second in the bare back 
class, with Stephen Billie placing third. The bull riding 
event finished with Stephen Billie placing third for the 
year, with Clinton Holt in eighth place and Wilson 
Bowers finishing ninth. 

Although Clinton’s doctor had recommended 
he not ride for the remainder of the season, he not 
only rode, but finished in both categories with one of 
his highest scores of the season. 

Shelby Osceola was one of eight contestants 
vying for FJRA Rodeo queen title, and proudly repre- 
sented the Seminole Tribe. Ashley Rice emerged as 
the winner for the 2000/2001 season. 


EIRA Rodeo Results 


Ahfachkee Ends 
Year With Win 

HOLLYWOOD — 

Ahfachkee School students chal- 
lenged Beacon Hill School 
Students for the final basketball 
game of the year April 27. 

Since January students 
from both schools have been 
playing the - just for fun - games 
Ahfachkee School students have 
had a 6 - 3 season. 

The Ahfachkee team fin- 
ished with a win, beating Beacon 
Hill 28-19, in the final game in 
Hollywood. 

Basketball 

Tournament Results 

BIG CYPRESS — The 

following are the results of the 
March 25-26 basketball tourna- 
ment. 

Men’s 1st Place - 
Miccosukee. 2nd Place - 
Brighton Recreation. Women’s 
1st Place - Lady Seminoles. 2nd 
Place- Brighton. 


IMMOKALEE — After a 
break from action, the cowboys and 
cowgirls gathered in Immokalee to 
pick up where they left off at the 
Eastern Indian Rodeo Association 
(EIRA) rodeo held on May 5. The 
following are the results: 

Bareback Riding — Alex 
Johns, 71, 10 points; Robert 
Simpson 63, 9 points. Steer 
Wrestling - Marty Johns, 6.7 sec- 
onds, 10 points; Jason Grasshopper, 
8.1 seconds, 9 points; Naha Jumper, 

10.4 seconds, 8 points. Men’s Calf 
Roping - Marty Johns, 21.4 sec- 
onds, 10 points earned; Happy 
Jumper, 22.5 seconds, 9 points; 
Billie Joe Harris, 25.3 seconds, 8 
points. 

Team Roping — Marvin 
Bowers / Naha Jumper, 9.5 seconds, 
10 points; Moses Jumper / Sampson 
Gopher, 11.1 seconds, 9 points; 
Alfonso Tigertail / Jason 
Grasshopper, 11.2 seconds, 8 points; 
Cicero Osceola / Rudy Osceola, 

14.4 seconds, 7 points. 

Women’s Break Away 
Roping — Billie Tiger, 4.5 seconds, 


10 points; Jo Leigh Johns, 6.4 sec- 
onds, 9 points. Women’s Barrel 
Racing - Holly “Scooter” Johns, 
17.41 seconds, 10 points; Emma 
Johns, 17.59 seconds, 9 points; 
Ayze Henry, 17.63 seconds, 8 
points; Jo Leigh Johns, 17.71 sec- 
onds, 7 points. Bull Riding - No 
qualified times. 

Mutton Busting — Jaime 
Gonzales, 2.73 seconds; Tyler 
Tigertail, 2.27 seconds; Jonathan 
Robbins, 2.2 seconds. Calf Riding 

- Nick Jumper, 71; Roy Stewart, 

68; Garrett Anderson, 62; Seth 
Randolph, 60. Junior Bull - 
Clinton Holt, 74; Wilson Bowers, 
64. 50 and Over Break Away 
Roping - Rudy Osceola, 9.3 sec- 
onds; Paul Buster, 27.3 seconds. 

Beginners Barrel Racing 

— Momingstar Webster, 19.36 sec- 
onds; Danielle Webster, 19.88 sec- 
onds; Nauthkee Henry, 22.95 sec- 
onds. Novice Barrel Racing - Mary 
Huff, 19.26 seconds; Jessica 
Buster, 22.18 seconds. All Around 
Cowboy - Marty Johns, 20 points. 


Mizerak May Help Tribal Tournament 



POOL SHARKS: (1-r) Steve Mizerak, David Cypress, George 
Grasshopper, Mitchell Cypress and Dale Grasshopper. 


By E. Tiger 

BIG CYPRESS — 

President Mitchell Cypress, 

Councilman David Cypress, and 
George and Dale Grasshopper met 
with Hall of Fame poolplayer and 
Senior Tour founder Steve Mizerak 
at Billie Swamp Safari on May 2 
to discuss his involvement in the 
Tribe’s Memorial Day Games. 

The Tribal dignitaries also 
extended their thanks for the leg- 
endary pool player’s participation 
in the Senior Tour, which held its 
season-opening tournament in 
March at the Sheraton Four Points 
Hotel on the Tampa Seminole 
Indian Reservation. 

“I think the Tour went 
over very nice, but we need more 
spectators,” said Mizerak. 

“We were expecting 40 to 50 peo- 
ple,” said Big Cypress Councilman 
David Cypress “with more adver- 
tising and PR, next year’s tour is sure to bring more 
people.” 

The next pool tournament will be held at the 
Hollywood Dog Track during the 1 st Annual 
National Native American Pool Tournament in May. 
The tournament will be just part of the many games 
during that month. 

Prize money will be awarded to winners of 
sport activities including bowling, baseball, softball, 
boxing, golf, football, and wrestling. 

When asked about future involvement with 


the Seminole Tribe, “I hope we can continue our 
partnership, but it would have to be beneficial for 
both of us,” said Mizerak. 

In addition to the morning discussions, 
Mizerak and his wife presented David Cypress with 
a signed pool cue that had been hand made by 
Dennis Searing of Davie, lauded by Mizerak as the 
“the best cue maker in the country.” 

For more information on the Memorial Day 
Weekend events, contact Bo Young at Hollywood 
Recreation (954) 989-9457. 
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Beautiful Bedrooms 

for Little Girls and Little boys 

(to grow with) 


We design your furniture with you, we build it for you; 

& we delicately handpaint each piece to match your colors and 
fabrics with uncompromising quality! 

(954) 967-9852 little pishers 
Showroom: 5844 Stirling Rd., Hwd.,FL 33021 
(1 blk of 441 in the Poinciana Plaza) 
www.littlepishers.msn 

Seminole Owned and Operated 





Protect Your Rights! 
Maybe we can help! 


Visit The Real Indian Country 


www.indianciicle . com 


Marketplace 


www.seminoletribe.com 

Visit the Seminole Tribe without leaving your chickee. 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not be based 
solely upon advertisements before you decide, ask us to send you free written 
information about our qualifications and experience. 


Hear unique Seminole sounds; Subscribe to the Seminole 
Tribune; Selection of baskets, jewelry, dolls and clothing; 
Discover the Seminole culture through books and videos. 


Tired of hiding? 


iolations of Probation? 


Warrants, open criminal cases? 


DUI or DUI injury cases? 


The Law Offices of Guy J. Seligman, P.A. 

320 S. E. 9th Street 
Fort Lauderdale, FL. 33316 

954 - 760-7600 
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Cattle Video Sale Pleases Ranchers 


By Tommy Benn 

BIG CYPRESS — The 17th 
annual sale of Seminole cattle by the 
Superior Livestock Video Sale of Fort 
Worth, Texas was held April 21, and the 
prices produced a lot of happy ranchers. 

Buyers from around the United 
States bid on this year’s crop of calves 
simply by having their television turned to 



COWS ON THE TV: Bid on beef. 


Satellite Galaxy 3, Channel 18. With 
phone in hand, buyers viewed and bid on 
the cattle. When the sale hammer came 
down, if their bid was the highest, they 
became the new owner. 

As the cow crews and several 
cattle owners filled the Big Cypress Cattle 
and Range Building to view the sale, they 



checked the monitors to see how well cat- 
tle from other states were selling before 
the Seminole Cattle went on the block. 

Board President Mitchell 
Cypress and Board members Alex Johns 
and Manuel ‘Mondo’ Tiger watched the 
monitors as the first group of Seminole 
calves started ran to $ 1 per pound. When 
the hammer went down, the price was at 
$1.06. The voices roared and smiles were 
everywhere. 

Caroline Billie’s and Don 
Robertson’s smiles were among the 
biggest in the room. Mondo Tiger did his 
“calf sale dance.” Cattle prices have been 
steadily higher this year and the Seminole 
herd shared that good 
market trend all the 
way to the bank. 

Also of inter- 
est was the fact that 
the black calves 
brought 7 to 1 1 cents 
more than red and 
mixed colored cattle 
of the same weight. 

The 

Seminole Tribe has 
put a lot of effort and 
money into upgrading 
the bloodline of the 
herd. The Tribe pur- 
chased Black Brangus 
bulls from Texas and 
crossed them with the 
base Braford and 
Beefmaster cows. It 
was clear from the 
higher prices that the 
Tribe is delivering 
what the market 
desires in this highly 
competitive business. 

Of the 

Tribe’s herd, 1,550 
heifer calves and 
2,375 steer calves 
were sold. The prices 
were $106.25 per hun- 
dred. Calves sold at a 
400-pound weight. 

There were 


also 300 medium frame steers at 500- 
pound weight, which sold at $96 per 100- 
pound weight. There were also 85 heavy 
steers tipping the scale at 585 pounds. 
They tallied 87.5 cents per pound or 
$87.50 per hundred pound weight. 

The sale confirmed that the 
Seminole Cattle operation, as well as the 
Board Cattle Projects, are headed in the 
right direction. Good management, good 
base cows, and a good bull battery means 
more weight and larger frame and that in 
turn equals to more money in return to the 
beef producer. 


Mondo Tiger and Don Robertson watching auction boards. 


Legislature Approves Environment Projects 


The 2000 legislative session held 
in Tallahassee proved to be overall a good 
session, especially for the environment. 
The nearly $8 billion project to restore the 
Everglades natural water flows was unani- 
mously given a vote of approval. 

Gov. Bush plans to sign a bill 
calling for the state and South Florida 
Water Management District to spend $2 
billion over the next 10 years on the 
restoration. 

“Other than the Big Dig in 
Boston we’re now partners in the largest 


public works project in the history of the 
United States of America,” Bush said. 
“And it’s the largest environmental 
restoration project in the history of the 
United States of America.” 

Lawmakers in addition sent Bush 
a Lake Okeechobee cleanup bill with a 
$38.5 million price tag. The project is 
designed to reduce phosphorus in what is 
known as “Florida’s great lake.” The 
money would be used to buy land needed 
to filter fertilizer filled water before it 
enters the lake. 


Another win for environmental- 
ists was the Senate’s refusal to consider a 
proposal to convert a bass fishing reser- 
voir in northeast Florida into a 9,000 acre 
state park. This would have turned the 
Rodman Dam and Reservoir into the 
Rodman Reservoir Recreation Area. 
Those who oppose would like to disman- 
tle the dam and restore the flow to the 
Ocklawaha River, a tributary of the St. 
Johns River. 


Range Managers Visit Big Cypress 


By Tommy Benn 

BIG CYPRESS — The Spring 
tour/meeting of the Florida Section of the 
Society for Range Management (SRM) 
met at the Range and Cattle Office on the 
Big Cypress Reservation for a guided 
tour of the ranchlands and area wetlands 
April 20. 

The main objective of SRM is to 
promote and enhance the stewardship of 
rangelands to meet human needs based on 
science and sound policy. The society, 
founded in 1948, is a non-profit scientific 
and educational organization. 

Some 40 members of the society 
registered and spent the day viewing the 
Big Cypress Community. They visited 
Tribe’s cattle, citrus and various farming 
operations. The group also reviewed how 
the Tribe is working with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, the State of 
Florida and other regulatory agencies on 
related topics of range management, 
water control, conservation, and long 
range planning. 

Richard Bowers and Don 
Robertson gave on overview of the land 
usage program and the Seminole Cattle 
program. They also gave a short history 
of the Seminole’s role in Florida agricul- 
ture, detailing Tribal programs on both 
the Brighton and Big Cypress 
Reservation. 

When they finished, Maelo 
Reyes hit topics of land usage, foliage, 
water conservation and future plans for 
the Seminole Tribe’s use of natural 
resources on both Big Cypress and 


Brighton Reservations. 

The tour boarded an awaiting 
bus and visited the Big Cypress 
Reservation to see cattle operations, pas- 
ture improvements and native pastures. 
They also reviewed water levels and 
pumping and drainage procedures. 

Craig Tepper, Director of the 
Tribe’s Water Resource Management 
Department, took the tour to the famous 
Confusion Corner, where all the L canals 
meet and the Everglades truly begin. The 
group watched while South Florida Water 
Management District crews turned on the 
newest pump station for the very first 
time. 

The new pumping station pro- 
vides the Seminole Tribe 1 1 percent of all 
the water it pumps for reservation needs. 

Dr. Bill Dunson enlightened the 
tour on the endangered species living on 
the Big Cypress Reservation. Among the 
endangered animals are the Florida pan- 
ther, which needs a tree line to travel, the 
indigo snake, which can be found almost 
anywhere on the reservation, and the cara 
cara, known as the Mexican vulture. 

The group also included a tour 
of Billie Swamp Safari for swamp buggy 
and airboat rides. 

“We wanted them to have a 
good time and to show them what we are 
doing to comply with never ending rules 
and regulation by the various ECO relat- 
ed governing bodies from both the private 
sector, and government agencies federal 
and state,” said Richard Bowers. 


Tribes Can Seek Federal 
Anti-drug Money 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — National American Indian Housing Council 
(NAIHC) Executive Director Christopher Boesen recently declared victory in the 
release of over $20 million in anti-drug money and crime prevention grants. 

The Department of Housing and Urban Development, which announced the 
notice of funding, made available the funds appropriated for fiscal year 1 999 and 
2000. 

As recently as March a HUD spokesman had reported that a legislative tech- 
nicality prevented the release of these appropriated funds. In fact, the “glitch” had 
been fixed in late October 1999 in the fiscal year 2000 VA-HUD Appropriations bill. 

“It’s unfortunate that appropriated money would sit in an account for months 
because of red tape,” said Boesen. “Tribes need these funds desperately.” 

The Department of Justice has reported that substance abuse and related 
crime, including gang activity, has increased in tribal communities while nationally 
these figures are lower. In 1996, arrests for alcohol-related offenses among Native 
American people were more than double that of other races. 

NAIHC Chairman Chester Carl, was pleased with the funds release, saying, 
“We now have an opportunity to turn the tide and save our children from this influ- 
ence of personal destruction.” 

Federally recognized Indian tribes and recipients of assistance under the 
Native American Housing Assistance and Self-Determination Act of 1996 will be eli- 
gible for these grant funds. The deadline is July 10, and no match is required. 
Additional information can be reviewed on the website at www.hudclips.org. 
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HUMOR 


All My Ex’s Live In Taxes 


A pril 15 has come and gone. Even in Starkansaw 
we have done our patriotic duty. We 
Starkansauceans gladly pay the price for a civi- 
lized society, for garbage protection and police pick- 
up, for pothole repair and the mayor’s parking space. 
Compliance is voluntary which means you have to do 
it - or else. You dig? 

That doesn’t make sense, you say? Well, nei- 
ther did any of my ex girlfriends, wives and concu- 
bines. And pardner I’m still paying’ for it. That’s why 
all my ex’s live in Taxes . . . and Taxes is the neigh- 
borhood where your money will be. 

Welcome to Taxes, people. Taxes is an annex 
just outside of Starkansaw proper in the W-4 quadrant. 
It’s a big neighborhood, 
really, right between 
Downtown and Queens. 

People living in Taxes 
think they’re the coolest 
because they get every- 
thing for free. 

They don’t 

have to work; in fact if 
they get a good-paying 
job, they have to move 
out. It’s a place where 
able-bodied men line up 
to get permits to park in 
the handicap zone, and 
where tourists line up to 
visit Andy Capp’s home. 

It’s a place where you 
stand at the counter of 
the office supply store 
for a 90-minute wait, 
only to find out they sell 
nothing but red tape. 

People shop at the food 
stamp store and get gas 
at the Voucher station. 

Most people here suffer 
from the AIDS syn- 
drome. Lot of bad backs 
in this neighborhood. 

It’s a place for unem- 
ployed people of all 
ages to line up to get 
paid 400 years worth of 
back wages. 

In Taxes they’ve got an old saying: “You can 
take the boy out of Taxes, but then you’ve got to take 
Taxes out of the boy.” Are we making any sense yet? 
Here in Starkansaw proper, cents is all we actually 
make. The rest goes to Taxes. 

My daddy Alcatraz Starke always used to 
say, “If you want change, then go to McDonald’s.” 
Boy was that a long time ago. Then one April 15, I’m 
drowning in a sea of Schedule Cs, 1099s and receipts 
when all of the sudden it hit me like a 714. I’ve got 
less than ten minutes to get this stuff together and 
drop it off at the nearest post office. It just ain’t gonna 
happen, I thought. In the background I could here of 
Willie on the radio singing the final chorus to 
“Pancho and Lefty:” “All the Federales say, they 
could ve had him any day. They only let him go so 
long ...” 

It was all so surreal. Deadline Fever started 
taking over. I got out the phone book and found the 


number for the Starkansaw Office of Revenue Etc. or 
SORE for short. I dialed. When the man answered, I 
disguised my voice. 

“Hello, am I speaking to a SORE agent?” 

“Yes,” the man replied. 

“Uh, yeah, I would like to know if in regards 
to paying our income to Taxes, is compliance, by law 
voluntary or compulsory?” 

“Well it’s voluntary - but you have to pay 
it.” 

“I don’t understand,” I said. “I thought ‘vol- 
untary’ by definition means ‘of one’s free will.’” 

“Well you’re free to comply or not comply,” 
he said, “but if you don’t comply, just like A1 Capone 

Starke, you will go to 
jail.” 

“But sir, that’s 
not voluntary, that’s com- 
pulsory,” I argued, “and if 
it is in fact compulsory 
why doesn’t the law just 
say so?” 

“Now hold on 
there,” the man said. 
“Before we go any further 
I need to get your name.” 

“W-w-why?” I 
asked. I knew about the 
awesome power of SORE. 
My mouth was getting 
dry. I guess I kind of pan- 
icked. I told him my name 
was Willie Nelson and 
that I lived in the town of 
Back, Taxes, and then I 
hung up. 

I called up my 
friend Pete from Sunset 
Beach. “I need to get into 
Taxes by morning,” I told 
him. He told me exactly 
what I needed to do. 

The next morn- 
ing I grabbed my wheel- 
chair, rolled right into a 
place on the Starkansaw- 
Taxes line called 
Entitlements R’ Us, and 
asked for a short form 
called a WD-40. I filled it out and next thing you 
know I’m full-fledged citizen of Taxes with enough 
benefits to put even the Amazing Lesko to shame. 

As for Willie, he had his golf clubs taken 
away courtesy of SORE and Uncle Son of Sam until 
he pays his debt to Taxes. In the meantime, it’s 
Raiford Starke helping out of Willie perform his com- 
munity service to the tune of “On the Road Again” 
before an audience of screaming rednecks. As I stare 
out into the crowd, my mind wanders a little bit and I 
start thinking, it’s amazing what just a little WD-40 
can do. 

On the dole again.. I can ’t wait to get on the 
dole again. Makin ’ music and gettin ’ food stamps with 
my friends. I can ’t wait to get on the dole again. 

— Raiford Starke’s CD ‘Speak Me’ can be purchased 
online at www.seminoletrtibe.com/marketplace. 
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RETIREMENT BARBEQUE: (1-r) Mitchell Cypress, Rosie Billie, Agnes Bert, Jack 
Smith Jr., Connie Whidden, Terry Sweat pose at Rosie and Agnes’ party. 


Rosie Billie, Agnes Bert Retire 


BRIGHTON — The Health 
Department and Tribal officials honored 
retiring employees Rosie Billie and 
Agnes Bert for their many contributions 
to community health with a ceremony at 


Sonny’s Barbecue restaurant in 
Clewiston, May 5. 

Connie Whidden, Health 
Director and department staff were joined 


by Jack Smith Jr., Brighton Council 
Representative, and Mitchell Cypress, 
President/Vice Chairman in honoring 
Rose and Agnes for their years of service. 

Agnes Bert was hired 
in March of 1976 as an emer- 
gency medical technician along 
with Charlotte Tommie and 
Helene Reynolds. She became a 
CHR in 1989 after training in 
Nashville and retired as a CHR 
after 23 years this past 
November 1999. 

Rosie Billie began her 
tenure with the Health 
Department as a CHR and out- 
reach worker for social services 
in 1968. For 32 years she played 
a role in many areas, but will be 
most remembered as an advo- 
cate for families. Her more 
recent work focused on Tribal 
elder issues and elder care serv- 
ices. 

She retired from her 
position as Tribal counselor in February 
2000. Both women recalled fond memo- 
ries and hope to remain active in their 
community. 



Connie Whidden, Rosie Billie, Sammy Gopher. 


Evacuation Zones Revised 


HOLLYWOOD — Broward 
County has revised the mandatory hurri- 
cane evacuation zones for the upcoming 
hurricane season that begins on June 1 . 
The new evacuation zones more accurate- 
ly reflect those areas along the coast of 
Broward County that are vulnerable to 
tidal surge from hurricanes. 

State-of-the-art technology origi- 
nally developed by NASA, called 
LIDAR, was used to determine the new 
evacuation zones. LIDAR, short for Light 
Detection and Ranging, utilizes a laser 
from an aircraft to measure land eleva- 
tions to an accuracy of plus or minus six 
inches. Broward County contracted with 
Florida International University to per- 
form the aerial analysis. 

Plan A will require evacuation of 


those persons located on the barrier 
islands, which are all those areas located 
east of the Intracoastal Waterway. 
Typically, a Category One 0 - Two hurri- 
cane will necessitate a mandatory Plan A 
evacuation. 

Plan B will require evacuation 
of all persons located east of U.S. 1. 
Typically, a Category Three or higher 
hurricane will necessitate a mandatory 
Plan B evacuation. 

In both Plans A and B, all 
mobile home residents must evacuate. 
Mobile home residents may also be 
ordered to evacuate if tropical storm con- 
ditions warrant. In addition, those persons 
located in low-lying areas or beside tidal 
bodies of water should seek shelter else- 
where if threatening conditions develop. 


Pregnancy Advice Provided 



Natashia Medaris, Matthew Osceola, Melissa Buster Metcals, Jesse Metcals, Larissa 
Tucker, Quanah Madrid were among the participating couples. 


HOLLYWOOD — Preparing 
for the birth of a child can not only be 
one of life’s greatest experiences, but also 
one of its scariest. 

Will you be a good parent? Will 
the baby be healthy? What should you 
eat? What shouldn’t you eat? These ques- 
tions and more were the focus of a 
“Healthy Pregnancy” class given on April 
21 at the Seminole Medical Center. Sue 
Englund, an experienced Perinatal 
Educator from Memorial Regional 
Hospital, spoke to a diverse audience 
including both first time expectant moms 
and dads, as well as those who were a lit- 
tle more experienced. 

The key to ensuring a healthy 
pregnancy is taking good care of your 
own health. It is best to start preparing 
before you are pregnant. However, if that 
is not possible, you still have nine 
months to prepare during your pregnancy. 
Taking good care of yourself while you 
are pregnant should include the following: 

*Eat Well. Although more calo- 
ries a day are needed, an expectant mom 
is encouraged to eat 
twice as well, not twice 
as much. Prenatal vita- 
mins are also given to 
pregnant women in 
order to ensure intake of 
those nutrients essential 
to delivering healthy 
babies. The most impor- 
tant are: folic acid, cal- 
cium and iron. 

*Exercise. 

Exercise during preg- 
nancy can help to 
relieve stress, relieve 
backaches, and helps to 
prepare the body for the 
physical demands of 
labor. Walking, swim- 
ming and/or stretching 
are the most frequently 
recommended modes of 
exercise. Always 
remember to drink plen- 
ty of water before, dur- 
ing and after exercise, 
never let yourself over- 
heat and stop if you feel 
dizzy or faint. 

*Reduce 

Stress. Although preg- 
nancy is a very special 
time, it can also add a 
great amount of stress. 

Stress can cause many 
changes in the body, 
including increased 
muscle tension, short- 
ness of breath, increased 
heart rate, and increased 
blood pressure. All of 
these changes can have 
a negative impact on the 
baby. Therefore, 


decreasing stress is critical to both mother 
and child. 

Some ways to lower stress 
include exercise, finding a support person 
or group, listening to music, or sleeping. 

* Avoid alcohol and drugs. All 


drugs travel through the blood and there- 
fore can cause severe birth defects or mis- 
carriage. Because all types of drugs may 
be harmful during pregnancy including 
over-the-counter drugs, commonly used 
drugs (tobacco, alcohol) and illegal drugs 
(marijuana, heroin, 
crack, cocaine, etc), it 
is important to consult 
your doctor before 
using any medicine. 

In addition to the 
behaviors above, get- 
ting good prenatal care 
is vital for a healthy 
pregnancy. During a 
“normal” pregnancy, 
where there are no 
extenuating circum- 
stances, the prenatal 
appointments should be 
as follows: once a 
month during the first 
seven months, twice a 
month during the 
eighth month and every 
week during the ninth 
and final month. 

It is also helpful to 
learn about the discom- 
forts of pregnancy and 
how to deal with them. 
Knowing the warning 
signs that something 
may be wrong can help 
to prevent potential 
problems. 

Perinatal education 
is extremely important. 
Anyone who will be 
involved in the birth of 
a new baby (mothers, 
fathers, grandparents, 
siblings, etc.), no mat- 
ter how experienced 
he/she may be should 
always take advantage 
of any education 
offered. 


Newborn Tips Presented 
During Pregnancy Class 


HOLLYWOOD — Having 
a baby is a life-changing experience 
that brings with it a world of new 
responsibilities. In addition to the pre- 
natal portion of last month’s Healthy 
Pregnancy class given by Sue 
Englund from Memorial Regional 
Hospital, newborn care was also a 
topic of discussion. 

The following are a few 
highlights from that discussion: 

Breastfeeding - 

Breastfeeding is a personal choice, 
however, it is considered the best way 
to feed an infant. A mother’s milk 
promotes optimal health and growth 
for babies and can change as the 
nutritional needs change. There are 
fewer sicknesses, and a breast fed 
infant rarely has an allergic reaction. 
In addition to the above benefits, 
breastfeeding is also less expensive 
than formula feeding and probably 
most importantly, provides a special 
closeness between mother and child. 

Crying - Babies cry for 
many different reasons. They may be 
hungry, wet, tired or sick. Newborns 
may cry up to three hours a day (not 
all at once). However, if a baby has 
been fed, changed and is healthy, the 
crying may be from colic. Colic is the 
name for long crying spells that hap- 
pen in healthy babies. Suggestions to 
help soothe a crying baby include soft 
music, walking rocking, swaddling 
her/him in a blanket, and car rides. 


Bathing - Tub bathing should 
not take place until the cord comes 
off. Tub baths are not necessary every 
day; two to three times a week is suf- 
ficient. Spot washing of the diaper 
area, face and hands however should 
be done every day. 

Sleeping - Newborns sleep 
about 1 6 hours a day, usually in 3 - 4 
hour shifts. As babies grow older they 
are awake for longer periods and will 
begin to sleep longer during the night 
hours. To reduce the chance of 
Sudden Infant Death Syndrome 
(SIDS), healthy babies should sleep 
on their backs. If however, you 
choose to use the side position, make 
sure your baby’s lower arm is for- 
ward to stop him/her from rolling 
over onto the stomach. 

Shaken Baby Syndrome - 
Head trauma is the leading cause of 
disability and death among abused 
infants and children and violent shak- 
ing is involved in many of these 
cases. Babies are so susceptible to 
head injury because they lack strong 
enough neck muscles to control their 
large heads. Some parents shake their 
babies out of frustration and fear 
without realizing the extreme danger. 

If anyone would like further 
information on any of the above top- 
ics or any other topics relating to 
pregnancy, please contact Toni 
Taglione, Health Educator, at (954) 
962-2009, ext. 111. 
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Florida Folk, Blues Legend Diamond Teeth Mary 


Singer Diamond Teeth Mary Smith McClain passed 
away April 4. Many Seminoles know Ms. McClain 
as a regular at the Florida Folk Festival since 1981. 
She occasionally wore a Seminole dress at her 
shows. The Tribune’s Peter Gallagher managed her 
career during the 1980s and just finished a short 
tribute film about her. These are his remembrances 
of an amazing woman. 

A week after Diamond Teeth Mary died, I found 
myself at Sunset Beach, staring lazily out to a 
stormy sea. 

It was late afternoon on the rustic back patio 
of the Seabreeze. The jukebox was playing and it 
seemed as if the female bartender was complaining, 
but I couldn’t really hear the music or the churl. 
Children and seagulls were laughing, an offshore 
wind was brisk and the snore of the 
ocean soothed the driftwood in my 
mind. I just kept watching that fireball 
sun fall slowly into the shiny quicksil- 
ver Treasure Island sea. 

The hypnotic dropping sun 
robbed me of rational thought save 
musings of Mary. I can see her, clear 
as fire-rimmed cumulus clouds, stand- 
ing on Miami’s South Beach, resplen- 
dent in long scarlet gown, her shoul- 
ders wrapped in fox fur. It is red sky at 
six in the morning, Christmas Day 
1983. We have just finished a night of 
the blues downtown at Tobacco Road 
and are driving home. 

The sun is rising in spectacu- 
lar streaks from an angry boiling caul- 
dron and we are all compelled to stop 
and view the phenomenon. The bad 
neighborhood junkies are ducking into 
the shadows now, and the martial 
artists are positioned eerily about the 
beach like angels, posing in strict tai 
chi position before the wash of dawn. 

True inspiration tended to 
rock hell out of Diamond Teeth Mary 
and we all came to expect it. It could 
be a man walking by with a large 
cobra wrapped around his neck or a 
big fat man with a little teeny dog. 

Everything had to do with God. Mary’s 
costume jewelry jangled as she raises 
one hand to the heavens. At the 
moment this fabulous sun takes flight, 
she crushes the hanky which hides her 
catfish cut-off thumb, squints her eyes 
shut and begins to pray: “Like a new 
born baby born, thank you Jesus. Like 
a new born baby bom.” 

Thank you Jesus. Now, 300 
miles north Mary is a Holy Ghost on a 
cramped barroom stage, preaching 
through a microphone. Could be any- 
where. Seems like we are at the 
Stuffed Pepper. 26th and Central in St. 

Pete. Mid-80s. The music is way down 
and the piano player, a blind guy we 
found in a barber shop named Willie 
James, is tinkling the keys like it was 
Sunday for the preacher. The King 
Snake Blues Band is playing the mini- 
mum, eyes darting back and forth, 
rotating cigarettes and sips of beer, 
waiting, wondering. “Be kind to your 
mother,” Mary extols, gripped with 
sincerity, fist to her chest and shaking. “Praise the 
Lord thank you Jesus.” 

Dmmmer Kevin Hogan bangs a single rim 
shot at that. Diamond Teeth Mary pauses in mid- 
prayer and opens but one eye. The glare of the 
Cyclops diva jolts the dmmmer back from his snare. 
He tugs on his Harley shirt, cricks his neck and 
shakes it off. Mary continues. “We never knew what 
she was going to do next,” Hogan remembers, in 
awe, 15 years later. 

Thick and noisy, the crowd all but shuts 
down. Only the cash register intermpts when 
Diamond Teeth begins to shriek and shake her reli- 
gion. “She had a certain wisdom about these things. 
And she wasn’t afraid to let people in the bars know 
what she believed,” testifies harmonica wizard T.C. 
Carr. “The hedgerows and the highways, that’s where 
people need to know God,” she would say. “The peo- 
ple moaning and groaning’ in church already know 
it!” 

“Turn the house lights on,” she orders. “Turn 
the house lights on,” she screams and screams and 
screams, over and over again, while nervous patrons 
feel the walls for switches in the dark. Cigarette 
lighters flame up begging Mary for butane absolu- 
tion. 

“Turn the house lights on,” she bellows. The 
bar owner is waving his arms. Johnny Morgan is 
from Philadelphia, but he speaks British when 
stressed. He hurls Cockney curses at Little Juke the 
guitar player. Mary called Juke “B.B. King Number 
Two.” Number Two leans into Mary and whispers. 
“There’s no house lights in this place, Mary.” 

All strength departs her body. She drops 
arm, sinks chin, shakes head and sighs. The room 
grows weird. That irritates her even more. Mary don’t 
like no dead house. She one-eyes Juke, turns away 
from him and lets loose without missing a beat: 

“I’m a big fat woman/ the meat is shakin ’ on my 
bones/ and every time I shake it/ a skinny gal will 
lose her home. . . ” 

The lighters leap like lizards all over the 
room. Mary prances like an Egyptian, yowling like a 
cat. The Philly returns to Johnny Morgan’s voice and 
the whole darn bar orders a beer. A flashlight aims 
square at the silvery Juicy Fmit gumfoil that wraps 
‘round her teeth where the eight diamonds used to be 
and the sparkles bounce off bottles and mirrors and 
into the eyes of the crowd. 

Thank you Jesus for the flashlights and 
lighters. I remember they were a field of fireflies one 
special night. I feel the cool air, on a blanket in the 
back of the crowd. Tall longleaf pines frame an 
amphitheater near the Suwannee River. The 1997 
Florida Folk Festival. Thousands of people, someone 
hits a pole and the power in White Springs goes out. 
Mary is in a wheelchair now, 96 years old, frothing at 
the mouth while she sings the “Walkin’ Blues.” 

Piano queen Liz Pennock and guitarist 
Doctor Blues are Mary’s whole band this night. Liz 
and Doc moved their whole life down from Ohio to 
perform with Mary. They are stunned when Mary 
keeps singing with the power out. They keep playing 
in the dark, wondering what the hell she’s going to 
do. 

“Suddenly there were lighters and flashlights 
all over the place, hundreds of ‘em,” remembers Liz. 
“They shined ‘em all on stage so people could see 
her. The whole hillside got quiet to hear her. We 
played real lightly. They could hear Mary. And you 
could hear a pin drop.” 

“Twenty minutes she sang with no power. I 
don’t know too many musicians of any age who 


would or could do that,” attests Rock Bottom, the 
bluesman who helped take care of Mary the last 
decade of her life. 

“It was one of the most powerful moments 
in Florida Folk Festival history,” estimates Kennith 
Crawford, who directs the state’s premier folk event, 
which on this date is half 
as old as Mary herself. 

And then the 
house lights come back 
on. Mary, the house lights 
are on! And the crowd 
roars through her finale. When The Saints Go 
Marching In. Doc wheels her backstage, away from a 
standing ovation her failing eyes can’t see. I notice 
her offstage persona, quiet and small now, innocent, 
helpless and withdrawn behind rouge and knick- 


knacks and rhinestone-decked fingernails. 

A flurry of activity swirls about her. I can 
see faceless people lining up to talk in her ear. I see 
her smile and clutch twenty bucks in her palm. For a 
kiss, an autograph, a photo, a prayer. I see her 
explode into glossalailia agitation. Someone is dialing 
911. They are digging in her purse for her flask of 
drinking ammonia and her bottle of “nervine” pills. 

Someone had taken the microphone out of 
her hand. Rock Bottom considered his options: “I got 
the hell out of there when she began the talking in 
tongues.” 

I see blues legend Johnny Clyde Copeland, 
his arm around her at the Big Apple, 40th and 
Central. He just stepped off a plane from Harlem, the 
year he won the Grammy, to perform at her 85th 
birthday party. He got paid a bag of pot and $25 
“walkin’ around money” from Don Jose Motel owner 
Jack McNeely, who gave him a room with a heart 
shaped bed and a working 8 -track tape deck built into 
the headboard. 

“Mother Mary is why I became a musician,” 
Johnny explains. “I remember peeking under the tent 
when the medicine show came through town. She 
was the big star and I was the little boy who said ‘I 
want to be on that stage, too.’” Mary outlived Johnny, 
Jack, the heart-shaped bed and the Big Apple. 

John Lee Hooker is still around. He remem- 
bers when Mary’s tent show came through his town, 
too. I asked him why he wouldn’t let her open his 
show at Las Fontanas. The Boogieman turned slowly 
and locked into my position with those deep black 
liquid soap eyes. “Son, do you think I’m stupid?” 
he drawled in that gravely asphalt voice. “I’m not 
gonna follow Mother Mary. She’d take the house 
down!” 

I can still see the little yellow house Mary 
lived in with her second husband in clapboard East 
Bradenton. The first time I ever lay eyes on her, she 
is yelling at a door-to-door butcher: “Where’s the 
pa? Where’s the pa?” The man stomps away carry- 
ing something red in a soggy newspaper. I introduce 
myself and ask her, “Whose Pa were you talking 
about?” 

Her face gums: “What you talkin’ about 
pa? The pig. The pig’s paw. The rabbit. The rabbit’s 
paw. The goat the goafs paw!” Mary felt it neces- 
sary to make sure the meat she bought wasn’t dog 
or cat. She wanted to see the foot. 

In the corner is husband Clifford, a skin 
and bones man in tattered coat and tie, weak and 
crooked from “sugar,” smiling broadly but staying 
the hell out of her way. He holds Mary’s beloved 
little pooch Precious. First time we took Clifford to 
see Mary sing, he was stunned: “I never knew I had 
such a wife,” he kept saying. “I never ever knew I 
had such a wife.” He died three weeks later in his 
sleep. 

Diamond Teeth Mary outlived all her hus- 
bands, including the last one - Billy - who was 40 
years her junior. The first one - named Daniels - 
just took off, Mary claimed, after she bopped him 
on the head with a cooking pan for “carrying on.” 

Duke Ellington. B.B. King. The 14-year- 
old Elvis. Nat King Cole. She knew them all and 
could talk about the famous and unknowns of her 
“ride” for hours. In the early 50s, the death of her 
mother and father forced her to remove the dia- 
monds imbedded in her teeth “to pay the bills,” She 
retired from 50 years of show business on the road 
- and found Jesus - in 1962. Right in Sarasota 
where Doc Bloodgood’s last medicine show finally 
ran out of gas. Tired of the traveling, the lonesome 


nights of having no roots, the “dope” musicians were 
doing in the dark, Mary was accepted among the 
show people south of the Skyway; she lived in East 
Bradenton until entering a St. Petersburg nursing 
home shortly before her death. 

Oh, she appeared a few times at the Green 
Back Dollar Bill Club on 22nd 
St. in St. Pete, but it always got 
her kicked out of church when 
the gossip crossed the bridge. 
She would move to another 
house of worship until another 
preacher would find out. “I had no plans for a come- 
back,” she always said, “It just happened. God had a 
better plan for me.” 

Diamond Teeth Mary had become “plain old 
Mary Smith,” is the way she described it, So, when 
my phone rang in May of 1982 and state 
Folk Arts Coordinator Peggy Bulger asked 
me to give an old Bradenton gospel singer a 
ride to White Springs for the folk festival, I 
figured it would be an experience closer to 
“Precious Lord” than “Stormy Monday.” 

I can still see my nine-year-old 
daughter, eyes wide, holding a tape recorder 
close to Mary’s mouth as we tool up 1-75 in 
my old red van. We are going to drop Mary 
off at a motel and then go strike a campsite 
near the Suwannee. I am a columnist for the 
St. Petersburg Times and, after seeing the 
chaotic scene at her house, figure this might 
be a lady worth documenting. 

“Darling, they used to call me 
Diamond Teeth Mary,” she says to little 
Marlena. “I used to be biiiiiiig and fat.” She 
places one finger to her big red lips: “But 
don’t tell nobody, hon. I don’t want nobody 
to know.” 

Then she begins to sing: “If I 
should take a notion, and jump right in the 
o-shun, ain ’t nobody s business if I do. If I 
should go crazy, take a shot-gun and shoot 
my baby, ain ’t no-oh-obody s business if I 
do. . . ” 

She tells her two favorite stories: 
her half-sister, blueswoman Bessie Smith, 
lying in a hospital waiting room, arm 
“hanging by a thread and bleeding’ in a 
pan,” dying while the white doctors stood 
by. 

And the one about Big Mama 
Thornton, who wrote Elvis’ “Hound Dog,’ 
and Jams’ “Ball and Chain.” She tells how 
she picked Big Mama off a garbage truck 
and made her a performer. It seems part 
fantasy. But, later events prove it out. 

I see Mary walking the streets of 
New York City, right in the front door of 
Gerde’s Folk City in the Village. Photos of 
Bob Dylan stare down at us as we walk past 
the stage in the middle of Big Mama’s set. 
Big Mama is in a wheelchair, all skinny and 
mean, hair like a wig. But her harmonica 
stops cold, and the room is ice when her 
eyes meet Mary’s. Big Mama begins to cry. 
Mary hands her the catfish hanky. 

Big Mama’s words are slurred but 
genuine: “Ladeez and gentlemens, this is 
Walkin’ Mary Smith. She’s my mother. She 
took me off the back of a garbage truck in 
Montgomery Alabama. I was dressed like a 
boy and she put ribbons in my hair!” 

Mary thanks Jesus and smiles so 
wide, the edges of the gum- foil stick out. The great 
folksinger Odetta is in the audience. All three women 
sing the impromptu blues, fighting for verses and 
attention. Mary wrestles the ending note from the 
others and moans it forth with hollers that have us all 
holding our breath and standing. Big Mama is cough- 
ing. Odetta walks away. 

We walk outside and Mary shakes her head 
in disgust. “Stubborn. Headstrong,” she rages. “That 
Willie Mae hasn’t changed a bit!” Mary wishes she 
would have left the girl on the garbage truck. Willie 
Mae - Big Mama Thornton - would be dead in less 
than a year. 

Mary had another 15 years. She lived for the 
cheers and adrenalin of her musical revival in the 
hedgerows. I see a whole collage of separate Mary 
images, singing the same song two or three times in a 
row while frantic stage managers study their wrists in 
the wings. I see her swinging an SM58, actually bop- 
ping people about the face and head while an emcee 
tries to take the microphone out of her hand. I hear 
the crowd screaming, “Leave her alone.” 

At a St. Petersburg Times -sponsored event, a 
Dixieland band of old codgers were directed to actu- 
ally take the stage, set up and begin to play while 
Diamond Teeth Mary was still singing her last num- 
ber. When some geezer stepped in front of her strum- 
ming a four-string banjo, I was afraid Diamond Teeth 
Mary was going to physically kick him off the stage 

The promotion director was proud of his 
accomplishment: “That’s the way to keep Diamond 


Teeth Mary on time,” he preened, straightening his 
tie. I called the a - an a - and he snitched me out to 
the upper management. “That’s strike one and strike 
two, Pete,” the editor told me. 

When I took a called third strike a few 
months later, Mary swore she would never read that 
newspaper again. She loyally cussed out the 
Gainesville Police Department on a live TV show for 
writing me a parking ticket. The last time I saw her, 
she was blind and weak, but she squeezed my hand 
and said the same thing she always said when we 
met. “Tell me, how is your daughter?” 

In Mary’s world, little Marlena was still a 
freckle-faced nine-year-old holding that tape recorder 
while we drove to White Springs. I told her she was 
grown, now, and doing fine. “Praise God,” she 
always said. 

The sun was floating on the ocean now, a 
deep orange sherbet scoop melting on the sea. 

Dozens of people were standing in the sand, up and 
down the beach, facing west. Day had almost turned 
into night and I contemplated the sunset of Diamond 
Teeth Mary’s life. 

This all happened after she turned 80: 

She played Carnegie Hall, the White House, 
the W.C. Handy Awards, the Long Beach and 
Chicago Blues Festivals, the Apollo Theatre, the 
Cotton Club and toured Europe three times. She 
appeared on the Today show, in an off-Broadway 
Musical and danced in the streets with the kids of 
FAME. She played every hall, bar and jook joint in 
this part of Florida, hundreds of shows. She was 
backed by nearly every blues musician in Tampa Bay, 
including Loony Larry, Mikey Leach, Diddy Wah 
Diddy, Boneshaker, Freightrain Parker, Raiford 
Starke, Smilin’ Mike, Southside Charly and 
Gentleman John Street. She tried to make church 
every Sunday to beg forgiveness for the blessed sin 
that was her life in the blues. 

Levon Helm put her name in a Band song 
and Marlboro used her in a national ad. She starred in 
a PBS special. They named the performing room 
upstairs at Tobacco Road the Diamond Teeth Mary 
Cabaret. They collected her gowns for the Florida 
State Museum. They gave her Florida’s highest folk 
music award and she was up for the national honor 
when she passed away at 6:45 a.m. Tuesday April 4, 
2000. 

She was the fat lady who sang at the end. 

The last surviving member of the Irwin C. Miller 
Brownskin Models, the Rabbit Foot Minstrels, the 
Bronze Mannequins and Sammy Green’s Hot Harlem 
Revue, the last of the legendary blues shouters - the 
last tree in the blues forest was either 97, 98, 99 or 
100 years old - depending upon which birthday Mary 
used last. Her adopted son Yogi - a victim of congen- 
ital bone disease she taught to be a carnival “rubber 
man” - hadn’t been seen in more than ten years. 
Under next of kin, she wanted “the blues musicians.” 

A guy named Digger, a Vietnam POW and 
flute player who handled Mary’s affairs at the end, 
said there was no pain. She was real tired and would- 
n’t eat, but holding on for days. 

“I told her, Mary, you can rest now,” 

Diggers says of the final moments. “You don’t have 
to do any more shows. She seemed to relax knowing 
that. She said ‘I’m going home now. My mother’s 
waiting.’ And she was gone. Just like that.” 

Out in Dripping Springs, Texas, hot shot 
guitarist Erik Hokkanen, who had cut his teeth back- 
ing Mary, heard the news and went to the woods to 
do something ritual with flame and smoke: “Funny 
thing is, I wasn’t sad. I felt she was there with me. I 
feel as if she will always be here with me.” 

Seminole Chief Jim Billie offered to pay for 
Mary’s burial, but her bank account had enough to 
cover it all. “I can tell you right now, Mary was 
damned proud of that,” said Rock Bottom. Mary 
always claimed to be half Cherokee and showed a 
very distinctive photo of her mother to anyone who 
doubted her word. Chief Billie funded the completion 
of a short documentary on her life which had been in 
the works for more than 15 years; it premiered at the 
2000 Florida Folk Festival 

At Mary’s request, Digger will spread her 
ashes on the railroad tracks outside her home town of 
Huntington, W. Va. That’s where she jumped a freight 
at 13 to begin the incredible adventure that was her 
life. Each time she reached the crossroads, the Devil 
let her pass. “One journey’s finished. Another journey 
begins. That’s the way Mary looked at it,” sighed 
Digger. “Everyone loved her. She loved everybody. 
She was bigger than life.” 

Much bigger than life. She was a national 
treasure. Her likes may never pass this way again. 

I was all warm inside when the last teeny 
sliver of sun slipped beneath the horizon. I heard 
applause in every direction - the length of Sunset 
Beach. I heard hoots and hollers mixed in with the 
handclaps. I hear Diamond Teeth Mary screech: “I 
love that kind of carryin’ on!” 


rmaxsaiiwus 



j * * * 


^ ****** 


EE-TO-UT-KE' SEMINOLE FAMILY CAMP 


We join with our friends from the Seminole Tribe of Florida in 
welcoming all of Florida's citizens and visitors to the Seminole 
Family Qmp t and to the 48 th Annual Florida Folk Festival. 

Each year, Seminole people come to the Festival to share their 
traditions. Built more than 15 years ago by Omirman James Billie, 
the Seminole Camp was created to serve as a base for cultural pre- 
sentations of Seminole traditional arts, crafis and foodways. 


Featured annually at the Festival, are cypress canoe carving, 
beadwork, doll making, patchwork sewing, sofkee and 
fry bread cooking, roping and other cowboy skills. 

Musicians from many Florida cultures perform their songs at 
the Ee-ToLit-Ke. In the quiet, tree-shaded area, visitors 
gather to hear acoustic folk music in a natural setting. 

■XME HOME TO FLOW AT THE FESTIVAL'S SEMINOLE FAMILY CAMP/ 


Memorial Day Weekend / White Springs, FL 
MAY 26-28, 2000 * 10:00 AM-Midnight 

Stephen Foster state Folk Culture Centei -onc exit north ofthe mo junction on 1-75 
Advance Daily-Adults: S10; Children: $4; Families: S2Q cau. 850-488-1484 or visit: flherilage.com/f0lkfe5t 


Division of Historical (Resources ' Fldksda Depaatmeit of Staff * Kath^N E HaflRiS, Secretary of State 



ORIGINAL DIVA: This photo was taken in 1952 at Cincinnati’s Cotton 
Club where Mary Smith was appearing with the Duke Ellington band. 


Peter B. Gallagher 
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Classified * Announcements 


Happy Birthday 



I would like to wish my daugh- 
ter, Darian Cypress, a Happy 5th 
Birthday on May 22. Love you always. 
Your mom, Ericka Cypress. 


New Born 



Mariah Denise Robbins Smith 

was bom on April 6, 2000 at 8:43 a.m. 
Weighing in at 9 lbs. 15 oz. and 21 inches 
in length at the Lee Memorial Hospital. 
Proud parents are Larry Smith and Tara 
Robbins. Grandparents: Elsie Smith and 
late Richard Smith and Mary Jane 
Billie Robbins and Bernard Robbins. 

Sr. 


Happy Mother’s Day to my 
Grandma, Nellie Mae Smith. I love you 
very much. Love, Megan. 

Happy Mother’s Day to my 
mom and my aunts. Love, Megan. 

To Doris, Happy Birthday and 

best wishes to you! We love you very 
much. Always, Danielle, Kayla, Keyana 
and Dyami Bankston. 

Happy Birthday Mom, 
Grandma Doris. We love you with all 
our hearts. One love, the Otter gang, 

Cheyanna, Dominique, Letitia, Marlon, 
Denise, John-John. 

Dominique Sharaine Osceola, 

to our bad girl, now you’re 13; be a good 
girl. Try anyway! We love you lots! 

Letitia, Marlon, Denise & Baby John- 
John. 

Happy Birthday to Dom on 

May 1 st . Love, Egoosh. 

Belated Birthday Wishes going 
out Heather Cypress, Bonnie and Faye 
Frank. Miss you and love you much, 
Valerie. 


Congratulations 



Congratulations Anthony and 
Amanda! Married on April 22, 2000. 
Love Mom, Dad, T.J. and Elliott. 


Poems 


The Education 

The time to walk these dogs is now 

Somehow - we need to proceed 
With plans from our young seeds 

Let us teach ( em the life that would be right for them to lead 
Get educated at school - learn to read 

Tell ‘em the facts - how to relax - and yes 
Sometimes we will bleed. We might face prejudice people 
Or some type of greed - but its all a part of life 
Stepping stones to being freed. Indeed. 

Our people are a strong tribe. Maybe one of the strongest 

So many before us have been struggling for the longest 
Osceola fought proudly for our name 

So its only right we get educated, and learn the facts of the game 
Or we too will end up the same, as a few other tribes 

Whose culture didn ’t survive - you and I need to unify 
So that forever we can survive. In the hearts of those 
Who are now growing like the rose 
At first we started underground. Then the sun and rain 

Helped us grow - as did the fearless - now passed on Seminoles 


Notices 


Penn State offers Education 
Doctoral Fellowships — Deadline for 
submitting applications is April 20 for 
Fall Semester 2000 and Nov. 20 for 
Spring Semester 2001. To American 
Indian and Alaska Native students inter- 
ested in doctoral level training in special 
education or educational administration. 

To prepare American Indian/Alaska 
Natives to be leaders in special education 
by completing doctoral degree programs 
in either special education or educational 
administration. Focus will be on special 
education, educational administration, 
leadership, policy, and Indian education. 
Contact Dr. Gajar at (814) 863-1626. 

American Indian Special 
Education Teacher Training Program 
— deadline is April 20, and Nov. 20. 
Special features of program include exten- 
sive practicum with children with disabili- 
ties in mainstream and integrated settings; 
required related course work in education- 
al administration; classes and readings on 
AI education; and guest lecturers. Contact 
Dr. Gajar at (814) 863-1626. 

Florida Film Festival — June 9 
-18. Many of the festival’s events are 
held at the Enzian Theater. Phone (407) 
629-1088. 

Homosassa River Raft Race — 

June 5. Great fun with homemade rafts 


providing the entertainment. Call Citrus 
95 Radio station at (352) 795-9595. 

National Conference on Race 
& Ethnicity in American Higher 
Education — June 1 - 5, in Santa Fe, 
NM. (405) 325-2248 

Third Annual National Native 
American Youth Initiative (NNAYI) — 
June 17-25, in Washington, DC. The 
goals of the NNAYI are to motivate 
Native American students to remain in the 
academic pipeline and to pursue a career 
in the health professions and/or biomed- 
ical research. For application download on 
the AAIP web site 

http : //www. aaip .com/student/ nnay i . F or 
information contact Lancer Stephens or 
Bryan Whish at (405) 946-7072. 

The World Gaming Congress 
and Expo 2000 — Oct. 18-20, at the 
Las Vegas Convention Center. For infor- 
mation call (212) 468-1685. 

Unexpected Orlando Travel 
Guide — to obtain a copy call (800) 367- 
1496, visit the Orlando Web site at 
www.Go2orlando.com or call the Official 
Visitor Information Center at (407) 363- 
5872. 

Culture-Based Curriculum 
Development Workshop — July 10-13, 
in Warm Springs, OR. Curriculum devel- 
opment in all subject areas, such as math, 


science, language arts, speech, art, social 
studies, history, etc. All participants are 
encouraged to bring an elder (65 and 
older) with them. To register call (405) 
325-2248, ext. 2248. 

7th Annual Seminole Wellness 
Conference — July 17 - 21, at the Marco 
Island Hilton. Deadline for application is 
June 9. Those who are active in support 
groups, or have participated in treatment 
centers, or who are pursuing a healthier 
drug and alcohol free lifestyle will have 
first priority if registration exceeds the 
limit. Contact Seminole Health Centers on 
your reservation for more information. 

Walk for Sight - A Step in the 
Right Direction — Sunday, May 28, 8 
a.m. registration, walk begins at 9 a.m. On 
the beach at Al A and Atlantic Blvd., 
Pompano Beach. Call Penny Sugar at 
(954) 781-1551 for details. 

Women’s Leadership 
Conference II — June 28 - 30, at 
Marriott’s Mountain Shadows in 
Scottsdale, AZ. The theme for this year’s 
conferences is “Empowering the leader- 
ship process through collaboration.” For 
information contact Anne Susan at (602) 
364-5270/5280. 

Car & Boat Auction — June 17, 
July 29, and Aug. 19. For more informa- 
tion call (954) 463-3725. 


Job Announcement 

Position: 

Survey Party Chief 

Location: 

Health (Big Cypress) 


Hollywood 

Location: 

Water Resource 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Opening: 

February 29, 2000 


Management 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Closing: 

March 14, 2000 


Big Cypress 

Salary: 

$25,000 - 35,000 annually 

Salary: 

$8.73 per hour plus benefits 

Opening: 

Jan. 27, 00 


plus benefits 



Closing: 

Until Filled 



Position: 

Maintenance Supervisor 

Salary: 

$14.03 per hour 

Position: 

Direct Care Aides 

Location: 

Buildings and Grounds 

plus benefits 


(5 needed in LaBelle) 


Big Cypress 



Location: 

Health Department 

Opening: 

March 8, 2000 

Position: 

Staff Nutritionist 


Big Cypress 

Closing: 

March 22, 2000 

Location: 

Health Department 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Salary: 

$8.00 per hour plus benefits 


Brighton 

Closing: 

Until Filled 



Opening: 

February 2, 2000 

Salary: 

$10.00 - 15.00 per hour 

Position: 

Classroom Teacher 

Closing: 

Until Filled 


full time 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 

Salary: 

$30, 000/Yearly 




Big Cypress 


(Negotiable) 

Position: 

Alternative High School 

Opening: 

November 22, 1999 


Plus Benefits 


Teacher in Math and 

Closing: 

Until Filled 




Science 

Salary: 

Negotiable (Instructional 

Position: 

Maintenance Worker 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 


Salary Schedule) 

Location: 

Building and Grounds 


Big Cypress 



Brighton 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Position: 

Background Investigator 

Opening: 

February 24, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Location: 

Hollywood 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

Based on salary schedule 

Opening: 

March 31, 2000 

Salary: 

$6.50 Per hour plus benefits 



Closing: 

April 14, 2000 



Position: 

Assistant Cook (Brighton) 

Salary: 

$9.00 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Operator Maintenance 

Location: 

Preschool Program 




Trainee 

Opening: 

February 9, 2000 

Position: 

Permanent Substitute Teacher 

Location: 

Utilities - Hollywood 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School - BC 

Opening: 

February 23, 2000 

Salary: 

$8.29 per hour plus benefits 

Opening: 

April 13, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 



Closing: 

April 27, 2000 

Salary: 

$8.00 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Speech Language 

Therapist 

Salary: 

Negotiable (Has Benefits) 

Position: 

Dental Assistant 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 

Position: 

Benefits Coordinator 

Location: 

Health (Hollywood) 

Opening: 

February 22, 2000 

Location: 

Personnel Department, 

Opening: 

Feb. 11, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 


Hollywood 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

Based on Instructional 

Opening: 

February 22, 2000 

Salary: 

$10.00 per hour plus 


Salary Scale 

Closing: 

Until Filled 


benefits 

Position: 

Reading Specialist 

Salary: 

$28,000 Plus Benefits 

Position: 

Assistant Cook/Janitor 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 



Location: 

Nutrition (Hot Meals 


Big Cypress 




Hollywood) 

Opening: 

January 12, 2000 




Opening: January 25, 2000 Closing: 

Closing: Until Filled Salary: 

Salary: $8.73 per hour plus benefits 


Until Filled 

Instructional salary scale 
plus benefits 


m< 


Position: 

Assistant Education 

Position: 

Transporter 


Counselor 

Location: 

Health (Big Cypress) 

Location: 

Education (Big Cypress) 

Opening: 

January 11, 2000 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$7.90 per hour plus benefits 

Salary: 

$7.18 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Teacher Aide II - 2 need/1 

Position: 

Certified Behavioral 


year olds & infants 


Analyst (LaBelle) 

Location: 

Education Preschool 


Seminole Tribune 

June 16 Issue • Deadline June 2 
July 7 Issue • Deadline June 23 
July 28 Issue • Deadline July 14 


We didn 1 give up then - so why should we now 

I prefer to be on top - rather than on the ground 
As for me I will continue to speak my mind 

Writing poems to my comrades locked away doing time 
I may be young - but I understand my native tongue 
And still Ed rather be killed 
Than to be pushed out of where Tm from 

To some - these words I write they like 
To some they’re dumb. Opinions are like a hole 

Everybody has one - So ‘ til this is no longer true 
I will use my pen like a gun, blastin through to you 

Busting round for round - on this sheet of paper 
I throw down - 1 turn silence into sound 
Still holding fort - standing my ground 

Seminoles are a chosen few - not everyone can be 
Like me and you - but to be us - you ’ve got to go through 
Some cruel - times - voices in the wind 
Singing to me like chimes. Now is the time 

Look inside yourself and you will find 
The strength to conquer the fears in your mind 

The battle of life continues - as does the hands of time 

You ve got to get up — get out — and get something 

If not in the end -you will wind up with nothing 
Do you want a good life? - ask yourself this thing 

This question I ask -life is short - don ’t live too fast 
Before you know it - the future is the past 
Get educated - cause only God knows how long we ’ll last 
The time is now. 

— Markell “Eli” Billie 


Notice To Women 

All Women Welcome At Meeting 


954/581-8411 

FREE ESTI- 
MATES 

Joe Dan Osceola 

Convert your background 
into a Native Wonderland 

• CUSTOM MADE TIKIS 
• WOOD DECKING 
• PATIOS & BARS 
• NATIVE AMERICAN ARTIFACTS 
CALL 954/581-8411 FOR 
FREE ESTIMATES 
Fax 954/316-5003 
Mobile 954/980-7104 

5791 S State Rd. 7 • Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33314 



(954) 581 - 0416 
(954) 581 - 8411 
Fax:(954) 316 - 5003 

Anhinga Indian 
Museum 
and Art Gallery 

5791 South State Road 7 (441) 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33314 

Joe Dan and Virginia Osceola 



PULL SERVICES CAR WASH 


Qlbjsi E-iLliivv 

Al SihSl SCflMt. 


nOMYtEDAUB-E 
tip: MS 


HOLLYWOOD — Employees, Tribal members, non-tribal 
members, other Indians, community members, spouses, friends are wel- 
come to come to the women’s meeting. 

Topics: budgeting money/time, work, eating, exercise, rest, 
recreation, attitudes, focus, personal growth, spirituality, communica- 
tion, relationships, feelings, anger/stress management, basically address- 
ing balanced living. 

Meetings are held every Wednesday at Noon. Come to the 
Health Clinic, first floor conference room. 


Don’t forget to support our advertisers! 


I sell Ford cars and trucks 


If you are in the market for a new or used car 
or truck, call or visit C.T. Smith at World Ford 
- your friendly no hassle auto dealer. 




Call or visit C.T. Smith at World Ford 
8655 Pines Blvd. • Pembroke Pines 
(954) 443-7034 • pager (305) 732-5992 


Chickee Baptist Church 

64th Ave. and Josie Billie 
Hollywood Seminole Reservation 

Sunday Morning Worship 10:00 am 
Sunday Evening Worship 6:00 am 
Wednesday Prayer Meeting 7:00 pm 

Rev Arlen Payne: Pastor 
(954) 894-5651 











HBj 


Grand Prize and Seminole Adults 1st Place Iretta Tiger 


Seminole Adults 2nd Place Chris Osceola 


HOLLYWOOD — The 

results are in and the Seminole 
Tribune is proud to announce Iretta 
Tiger as the grand prizewinner of 
the Second Annual Photo Shootout. 

This year the Tribune 
received 70+ entries by the April 14 
deadline. The entries were judged 
again by Neil Staples, Professor of 
Photography at the Art Institute of 
Fort Lauderdale. Staples, who spe- 


cializes in commercial and portrait 
photography, judged the photos on 
subject, composition, and presenta- 
tion. 

Iretta Tiger received two 
first place awards for her pictures, 
including Grand Prize for her 
Seminole Adults entry, a full-frame 
print of Brian Billie on a canoe. 
“Although the print could use some 
shadow detail, I just love the quali- 


ty of light that’s falling on him,” 
said Staples. 

First place winners 
received $100 and 5 rolls of Fuji 
Superia film, Second place received 
$75 and 5 rolls of Superia film, and 
Honorable Mention received $25 
and 5 rolls of Superia film. Grand 
Prize received $100 and 20 rolls of 
Fujicolor Press 800 film. 

— E. Bowers 


Wild Life Nature Honorable Mention Gordon Wareham 


Wild Life Nature 2nd place Linda Billie 


Wild Life Nature 1st Place Ralph Billie 


Seminole Sports 1st Place Lawrence Osceola 


Seminole Children Honorable Mention Jade Jim Seminole Adults Honorable Mention Chris Osceola 









Agnes the dollmaker at the Florida Folk Festival, page 20. NAJA visits Florida, See below. 



Dr. Gaffney, Miss Winifred, Awards, page 22 



Spring Festival, page 8, 
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NAJA 2000 
Called To Order 

■ Hosted By Seminole Tribe 

By Dan McDonald 

HOLLYWOOD - With alligators as a 
backdrop, Seminole Tribal Chairman James E. 
Billie officially kicked off the 1 6th annual 
Native American Journalists Association (NAJA) 
convention during the opening ceremony held at 
the Tribe’s Okalee Village June 14. 

“You journalists really have the power,” 
Chairman Billie told the group in his opening 
remarks. “Someone once said that the pen is 
mightier than the sword, and it’s true. 

“I can say something, and the words are 
gone immediately. But, when you write it down, 
it lasts. It can be printed and read and with your 
words you can pick someone up or take that 
down. I think it’s great that you are working to 
make the Native voice heard and I want to wel- 
come you to our land.” 

His remarks were well aimed, as the 
NAJA 2000 convention draws newspaper, maga- 
zine, television and radio journalists from across 
North and South America to share ideas, 
improve skills and to learn the latest technolo- 
gies in the information business. 

NAJA 2000 will be one of the largest 
conferences the group has held. Between 300 to 
400 journalists are expected for the convention 
which runs through June 17 at the Marriott 
North. This year marks the first time NAJA has 
met in Florida. 

“The media has the ability to impact the 
future,” Billy Cypress, Chairman of the 
Miccosukee Tribe of Florida Indians said in his 
welcoming remarks. “You can impact the ecolo- 
gy and environment, and that is the future. 

“If it wasn’t for the Everglades, which 
provided food, shelter and a barrier against the 
forces that tried to remove all Indians from 
Florida, we would all be in Oklahoma, or 
Arkansas, or out west. The Everglades saved us, 

See NAJA, page 2 


SOAR Releases New 
Chief Jim Billie CD 



CHIEF JIM BILLIE 




By Marilyn McEuen 

FORT LAUDERDALE- The world of 
Chief Jim Billie stops at the campfire often. 
Though he is a big businessman with global 
interests and the executive leader of a busy and 
active Tribal government, he never strays too far 
from — and always returns to — the world 
which first gripped his senses as a young boy. 

More than anything else, the fireside 
haunt of the storytellers and the wisdom of their 
powerful and colorful words, have shaped this 
man. Lessons learned in childhood have stayed 
with Jim Billie his entire life, and now, in a 
unique new release from Sound of America 
Records (SOAR), he shares this world on a spo- 
ken word CD titled Seminole Fire. 

With fanfare and musical celebration, 
the CD will be officially released this weekend 
in Fort Lauderdale, along with evening concert 
appearances by the Chief and his band, at 
Alligator Alley Native Bar and Grill (9 p.m. 
Friday, June 16) and the Chocolate Moose (8 
p.m. Saturday, June 17). It will be available 
worldwide — distributed nationally at all Peaches 
Record stores and on the Seminole Tribal web- 
site www.seminoletribe.com. 

“These legends are told as near as I can 
recall just as they were told to me,” says Billie, 
who recently completed a tour of Indian lands in 
the Southwest and Buffalo, N.Y. “I did not clean 

See RECORD, page 13 


New Hollywood Casino, 
Renovation For Tampa 



STANDING TALL: Comanche flautist Sonny Nevaquaya plays while Seminole Color Guardsman Steven 
Bowers holds the American flag at the opening ceremonies for NAJA 2000, June 14, at Okalee Village. 


Copperhead Bites Gator John 


By Vida Volkert 

BIG CYPRESS - When Ed Woods first heard 
that Gator John Kenyon, the Safari herpetologist, had 
been bitten by a poisonous snake during a routine snake- 
handling demonstration at the Safari he went numb. 

“My heart hit the floor,” said Woods, 

Operations Manager at the Seminole Tribe’s Billie 
Swamp Safari park. 

As Woods composed himself, his first 
reaction was to ask which one of the snakes had 
bitten the 3 3 -year-old Coconut Creek manand 
Safari “star” Safari for the past three years. 


did what she does naturally, which is bite,” he said. 

Kenyon said he pulled the snake out of the 
holding box with a long hooked, metal tool used to con- 
trol reptiles. Once it was out of the box, he grabbed the 
snake, suspending it for a little while over the hooked 
tool. 

See SNAKEBITE, page 16 


BILLIE 

SWAMP 
SAFARI 



“They said it was a southern copperhead snake,” 
said Woods. 

A female copperhead — the most dan- 
gerous gender. 

Kenyon, who was released from 
Memorial Hospital West in Pembroke Pines on 
Saturday June 8, three days after he had been in fc 
an emergency helicopter flight to the facility, jj 
said the bite was not like a “normal bite.” § 

“She bit the hell out of me. I had to pull % 
her out of my arm,” said Kenyon, as he recount- ^ 
ed the incident. According to Kenyon, the | 

Wednesday he got bit was not the snake’s day. * 
“She was not in the mood for the routine and 



GATORS ARE HIS GAME: Copperhead John ain’t his name. 


■ Hard Rock Cafe/Hotel 

By E. Bowers 

HOLLYWOOD — In a monumental expan- 
sion of Seminole Gaming, June 7, the Seminole Tribal 
Council approved resolutions to take over and reno- 
vate the Tribe’s Four Points Sheraton Hotel, upgrade 
the Tampa Seminole Gaming Palace and build a $300 
million hotel and gaming complex on the Hollywood 
Reservation’s Candlelight Park property 

The famous Hard Rock Hotel and Cafe will 
provide the theme for the new projects on both 
Reservations. The new Hollywood casino will be the 
Tribe’s sixth gaming facility statewide and third in 
Broward County. — all managed by the Tribe, itself. 

The Council transfered the Four Points 
Sheraton from Seminole Economic Development, Inc. 
(SED) - a separate Tribal property management entity 
— to control by the Council, itself. 

The hotel — first ever built by an American 
Indian tribe — had been slated for a $2 million reno- 
vation — required to keep the Sheraton franchise. 

However, the Council voted to convert the 
hotel to the Hard Rock Seminole Hotel and Cafe — at 
a cost of $3.5-5 million — in time for the 2001 Super 
Bowl, hosted at Tampa’s Raymond James Stadium. 
Pending a Solicitor’s opinion on the trust status of the 
land in question, the Council is considering the devel- 
opment of gaming, hotel, and conference center 


See COUNCIL page 3 



Police Chief Tom Hernan at the canal crash site. 


Car Discovered 
In Canal May 
Solve Mystery 

By Charles Flowers 

BIG CYPRESS - Clues that may soon 
unravel the year-long disappearance of Malcolm 
Tigertail, a 25 -year-old Seminole, and his 21 -year-old 
companion have been found in the L-28 Interceptor. 
The canal, running north-to-south across the Big 
Cypress Seminole Indian Reservation, was previously 
famous for its peaceful bass fishing, occasionally 
interrupted by the crackle of automatic weapons, the 
clank of beer 
bottles, and the some- 
times unheard splash 
of automobile into 
water. 

On Sunday, 

June 5, a car, regis- 
tered to Manuel 
Pizana, 21, of 
LaBelle, was dragged 
to the surface. It was 
first spotted the day 
before by Jamie 
McDaniel, on an aeri- 
al reconnaisance flight 
for Seminole Forestry. 

From a heli- 
copter window, McDaniel saw four wheels pointing 
up in the murky water about a mile north of Snake 
Road where the Interceptor meets it, northwest of 
Sadie’s convenience store and mail drop. 

The Seminole Police Department was soon 
on the job, and the tow truck from Max’s Towing in 
Fort Lauderale put a hook on the green 1999 Honda 
Civic and yanked it onto the bank. 

The roof of the vehicle was crushed, the SPD 
reported, and this was confirmed by Moses Jumper, 

See MISSING, page 14 


MISSING 



Malcolm Tigertail 
25 V KARS Oi l) 


LAST SEEN IN A 1999 DARK 
GREEN I ION DA CIVIC WITI 1 
LIMO TINTED WINDOWS. IF YOU 
HAVE SEEN THESE TWO 
MEN/' VEHICLE PLEASE CALL 
THE SEMINOLE POLICE 
DEPARTMENT AT 941-983-2285. 
DATE LAST SEEN MAY 15,1999. 
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Editorial 9993 


Power Of The Native Pen 


*James E. Billie 

Che han tamo: 

On behalf of the Seminole Tribe of Florida, I would like 
to welcome the Native American Journalists Association (NAJA) 
to the state of Florida. We Seminoles are honored by your pres- 
ence and certainly appreciate the quality people who are members 
of NAJA visiting our country. 

Now that we have crossed into the next century, it is you, 
the proud and strong Native media, which we must depend on to 
set the record straight regarding American Indians and our partic- 
ular issues, whether they be political or cultural. 

It is you who will let the rest of the world know about the 
real people in Indian Country and I know you will make sure they 
will be heard correctly. 

It is also you who must be responsible with your great 
power, for with one stroke of your pen, you can give or take away, 
you can make a hero or an enemy, you can expose wrong and take 
advantage. It is up to me to give you the facts accurately and up to 
you to use this information responsibly. 


It is up to you to learn and employ this powerful weapon 
we call the pen. Remember, once you write it down and it is pub- 
lished or broadcast, it is there forever. 

It is you who will put us on the road to prosperity, fame 
or infamy. Respect for the Indian Country press has never been 
greater. You are a force that must be reckoned with in this elec- 
tronic information age. You have chosen a noble path and truth is 
your searchlight. 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida is proud to host your 
annual convention and we hope you will enjoy your stay with us. 
If you have the time, please visit with us and take some of our 
Seminole history and culture back with you so the people who 
read your words or watch and listen to your programs will under- 
stand us as well. 

And I would like to invite you all to visit Jim Billie’s 
haunts in the Big Cypress Swamp. 

Sho naa bish. 

— James E. Billie has been publisher of the Seminole Tribune 
and Chairman of the Seminole Tribe of Florida since 1979. 


Leonard Peltier Denied Parole Again 

By Amy Shaffer Peltier, 55, has suffered from health problems in recent 


LEAVENWORTH, Kan. (AP) — Leonard Peltier, the 
American Indian serving two life sentences for the fatal shoot- 
ings of two FBI agents, was denied parole after a hearing June 
12 . 

His next parole hearing is in 2008, but officials must 
review the case every two years to determine whether a change 
in the sentence is warranted. 

One of Peltier’s attorneys, Carl Nadler, said at a news 
conference that the decision would be appealed. 

On June 26, 1975, FBI agents Ronald A. Williams and 
Jack R. Coler pursued a robbery suspect into the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation in South Dakota. A shootout erupted with 
activists from the American Indian Movement, and the agents 
were first wounded, then shot in the head. 

Two suspects were acquitted and a third freed for lack 
of evidence. Peltier, after fleeing to Canada and being extradited 
to the United States, was convicted and sentenced to consecutive 
life terms in 1977, despite defense claims that evidence against 
him had been falsified. 


years, including lockjaw, borderline diabetes and a series of 
small strokes. He also is said to be nearly blind in one eye. 

"He is being denied parole because he will not admit 
he shot the agents in the way the FBI says he did,” said one of 
his attorneys, Jennifer Harbury. 

"He is being forced to admit to a crime he did not com- 
mit.” 

Peltier, considered by many supporters to be a political 
prisoner, has drawn attention from domestic and international 
human rights activists. 

Former U.S. Attorney General Ramsey Clark said 
releasing Peltier would be a step toward reconciliation between 
the government and American Indians. 

Also supporting Peltier at the news conference were 
representatives of Amnesty International, the National Council of 
Churches and the Assembly of First Nations in Canada. 

Persons interested in more information should contact 
The Leonard Peltier Defense Committee, PO Box 583 Lawrence, 
KS 66044 (202-456-1111). 
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Dear Chief Billie: 

I have run across several individ- 
uals who are dark or Black as commonly 
called and have substantial Native roots, 
including myself. My Mother’s paternal 
Grandmother registered as a Seminole — 
her name is Ida Birchs (misspelled as 
Burgess). Her control Number is NRFF- 
75-53 A-26692, roll 1851, Degree full, 
census card number 588 and tribe: 
Seminole. 

The question and problem is 
who, where and how do we get registered 
in a federally recognized tribe and are 
there any special provisions for us due to 
our unique situation? All but one of my 
great grandparents are Native and in the 
National Archives, and she is a French 
Muur from Martinique. Please help us. 

We are suffering because of our color, but 
our Native spirit is dominant. We are an 
entire Nation displaced. 

Abdul Abdullah-Muhammad 

mgmdc@erie.net 

Dr. Patricia Wickman, Director 
Seminole Tribe of Florida Department of 
Anthropology & Genealogy replies: 

This is in response to your 
request for information concerning the 
Seminole people. If your information 
is accurate , then you may be better 
served by contacting the Seminole 
Nation of Oklahoma , but not before 
you have done a great deal more 
research. The number that you have 
indicated is not an enrollment number, 
but you may have encountered, at least 
partially, a Dawes Commission Census 
Card number. Many individuals who 
gave information to the Dawes 
Commission were not granted citizen- 
ship, however. 

If you visit the website, ances- 
try, com, promulgated by the National 
Archives and Records Administration, 
you will find works by Kent Carter on 
the activities of the Dawes Commission. 
They will be of great value to you in 
understanding the information you 
have thus far, and in finding out 
where to obtain further information. 


e-mail 

tribune@semtribe.com 


Please realize also, however, 
that even if your ancestors) did obtain 
Seminole Nation roll numbers, they may 
have been enrolled as Seminole 
Freedmen, not as Seminoles by blood. 
Kent Carter’s research will help you to 
understand this critical distinction. 

Chief Billie: 

I carefully read the Seminole 
Tribune. It is the means I have to try to 
keep abreast of what the Tribe is doing. I 
read and cut out and save the articles on 
Seminole War forts by Vida Volkert; her 
essays are well done, and are based on 
careful research. 

The sites of Fort Brooke (Jan. 

28, 2000 edition) and Fort Myers (April 
18, 2000 edition) have been obliterated by 
the growth of the cities, Tampa and Fort 
Myers. The struggle goes on just now to 
preserve the site of Fort King (Aug. 20, 
2000 edition) as the ground is on the mar- 
ket for development. 

I enclose a brochure on the 
Seminole Wars Historic Foundation Inc. 
We have been able to preserve the site of 
Fort Izard, and are involved with the 
effort to save Fort King. The fate of the 
King site will be decided probably on 
May 16, when the Marion County 
Commission will determine whether or 
not to send some money to help with the 
purchase. (See article on page 5). 

The Florida forts are as much a 
part of the Seminole past as they are of 
white past. That is why the articles on 
those forts are useful. I hope that Ms. 
Volkert will continue to be supported in 
preparing more essays. There were at least 
200 Seminole War forts, so there remains 
abundant material to write about. With 
many of the forts, the general location is 
known, but not the exact spot on today’s 
ground. Exact location has to be deter- 
mined finally by archeological digs. 

John K. Mahon, 

Professor Emeritus of History 

University of Florida 

John K. Mahon is author of the 
authoritative, 6 History of the Second 
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Seminole War. ’He is on the Board of 
Directors and is Secretary of the 
Seminole Wars Historic Foundation. For 
more information on that group, call 
(352) 583-2974. 

Editor: 

First of all I would like to take 
this opportunity to personally thank 
Virginia Mitchell for finally sending a 
freelance reporter to Brighton. There are 
so many events taking place out here, it is 
really appreciated for giving the reserva- 
tion coverage. 

The reporter that has been report- 
ing for us - Mike James — is also in the 
Nursing Program at Indian River 
Community College. I have recently 
found out that he has been awarded The 
Outstanding Non Traditional Student 
Award for the entire state of Florida. 

He is very humble and would not 
want this reported about. Many times in talk- 
ing with him he has continuously thanked us, 
the Tribe for the opportunity given to him 
over the past few years. He repeats often that 
he would never have been able to do any of 
this if it weren’t for Virginia. 

I finally did talk to him to let 
him know I was doing this and his 
response was simply, “I owe a debt of 
gratitude to Virginia, Boogie, Michele, 
Rita, Jeanette, Wendy, Lisa, Rod, Jack 
Smith Jr., Louise, Benny, Valerie, 
Laquita, Big, Betty Mae, Lorene, 
Debbie, Norman, the entire Eastern 
Indian Rodeo Association, Alex, Marty, 
Billie, Willie, Mitchell, Miss Alice, 
David, again the entire Rodeo 
Association and all the elders who have 
opened their homes to me, all the stu- 
dents and all the Tribal members that 
opened their hearts to me. To all of 
those who I have ever had the privilege 
to talk to, thank you.” 

I just thought you should know. 

Jo Leigh Johns 

Youth Support Coordinator 

Brighton 


NAJA 

Continued from page 1 

and now, you journalists can help save the 
Everglades. I want to welcome you to 
South Florida.” 

The opening ceremony, coordi- 
nated by Gloria Wilson, also featured a 
prayer by Rev. Dan Osceola and the pre- 
senting of the colors by Tribal veterans 
Steven Bowers and Paul Bowers, Sr. 
Welcoming comments were added from 


Tribal Ambassador Joe Dan Osceola, 
President Mitchell Cypress, and NAJA 
interim Executive Director Michael 
Burgess. 

“We really want to take this 
opportunity to thank the Seminole Tribe 
and the Miccosukee Tribe for inviting us 
down to Florida,” Burgess said. “This is 
the first time we’ve been to Florida, but I 
can tell you, it is a beautiful spot. 

“But, we’re here to share ideas 
and to encourage each other and to work 
together to improve the journalism for 


Native American media. That’s really 
what this convention is all about.” 

Comanche flautist Sonny 
Nevaquaya entertained the guests, as did 
guitarist and Seminole Tribune columnist 
Raiford Starke and the Lifers. Thomas 
Storm Jr., gave an alligator demonstration 
and Kim Royal and Jay Osceola from 
Billie Swamp Safari exhibited birds of 
prey and alligators. 

Junior. Miss Seminole Mercedes 
Osceola, 1 6, acted as emcee for the open- 
ing ceremony. 





wah-whoth luk-nee chin-tee 


A Glimmer Of Hope 


I usually try not to single out an individ- 
ual or make an example of him or her, 
but in this case, I’m going to make an 
exception. 

The article that appears in this 
issue (Page 4) about Reese Bert, who has 
recently completed an apprenticeship pro- 
gram, really touched my heart. I know 
first hand the challenges Reese has over- 
come to achieve his goals. I have watched 
the metamorphosis of this young man 
from the days when he struggled daily 
with who he was, and what he wanted to 
do with his life, to his present accom- 
plishments in the 
business world. My 
heart is bursting 
with pride in this 
young man, and we 
can all be proud 
that he is one of our 
own. 

Most of us 
who have grown up 
on the reservation pretty much had similar 
upbringings, eventually trying to decipher 
between traditional and modern. Even 
with religion. 

It was, “Are you a Christian or 
are you traditional?” It seemed like you 
couldn’t be both. There were many who 
claimed to be traditional, but they were 
only traditional when it was convenient. If 
you were traditional, how could you make 
a living - if you did not build chickees? 
What kind of work was there for the 
young people who still did not even know 
if they would be going to school on the 
reservation or to a public school? What 
good was an education back then? 

Well, times have changed - and 
so have we. I can’t think of anyone who 
is really 1 00 percent traditional anymore, 
unless it would be the elders who desper- 
ately cling to the old ways that have long 
since been discarded for the new ways of 
the modern world. Even our language is 
in jeopardy. There is an age group some- 
where from the 80s to present, where the 
young parents of today can’t teach the 
language to their children - because they 
don’t know it. The ones who do know it 
and teach their children are finding that 
their children “understand it - but they 
don’t want to speak it.” 

Why is that? It’s because they 
are ashamed of their language. Most of 
the children have friends off the reserva- 
tion who hold the TV and video games as 
sacred. Many of the older teens have 
made the decision that they want nothing 
more to do with school. You can drive 
through the streets of the reservations - 
all of them - and there they are, the ones 
“hanging out.” Look at their eyes - the 
windows to the soul. What do you see? 
Sometimes they are sad eyes, and some- 
times they are just blank. 

Reese was one of the lucky ones 
who was noticed by a caring person. A 
person who saw a glimmer of hope in his 
eyes, and saw that there was a potential 
for this young man to have a good life. 

He reached out and took that step to 
speak to Reese. He let him know that 
someone cared. He encouraged him not to 
give up his dreams - dreams that we all 
have somewhere in our hearts. He gave 
him the desire to set goals and identify 
priorities in his life. I wasn’t there, and I 
can’t tell you exactly what Mr. Fred 
Osceola said to Reese Bert that made him 
decide he wanted to live a good life and 
be somebody — probably only the two of 
them know. But whatever it was, Reese 
was listening. I imagine that Mr. Osceola 
had no idea at the time what ramifications 
his little chat would produce later in life 
for this young man. 


Often, there are times when we 
sell our kids short. We feel like our chil- 
dren or young people will not listen. We 
feel that they won’t hear us or pay atten- 
tion. But guess what? They listen, they 
hear us, and they think about it. We are 
not Anglos and we do not react like 
Anglos. We might not show any emotion, 
but that doesn’t mean we have no feel- 
ings. We have all been raised not to show 
emotion in public. (Although I have seen 
some temper tantrums in stores that voids 
out that whole concept; but those are the 
youngest generations, And how did they 
learn that they get 
attention by throwing 
themselves on the floor 
and causing a scene? 
They see other (non- 
Indian) kids do it. 

Whether we 
realize it or not, the 
time will soon be upon 
us when our children 
will be the leaders of our Nation. Frankly, 
that scares me to death. I know I have 
been down this road before, but we really 
need to show them that we are here for 

them. It is much easier to stick them in 
the room with the “Gameboys” and 
Nintendo games - so we don’t have to 
deal with them now (because we are so 
stressed out from the kind of day we have 
had.) Homework is another story. 

Everyone psyches up and braces 
themselves for that time of the day or 
night, and some parents just find it easier 
to let their kid quit school, rather than 
deal with the constant battle each day 
when it comes time for these things. This 
is where the community needs to step in 
and help. I know that there are many of 
you out there that are successful in your 
lives. Would it really be so hard to talk to 
just one of our young people and let them 
know you are out there and that you care? 
Or that you have time - if they need to 
talk? 

Are they hurting? Are they sad? 
Are they depressed? What do they want 
to be when they grow up? Do they know 
how important it is to go to school today? 
Do they ever want to be able to secure a 
responsible position in our Tribe? Don’t 
they ever want to be the ones to make 
decisions about our future? Well, they 
can’t do it without an education. 

As it is, we are still experiencing 
hard times getting those top jobs within 
the Tribe - even if we do have a good 
education. I guess we have to prove our- 
selves to someone, but when the people 
are gone whom we now must prove our- 
selves to, what then? Will we even care 
by then? We need to let our kids know 
that we care now, and that we will care 

then, too! 

We also need to stop passing the 
buck. We think that someone else should 
be the one to talk to our young people. 
What’s wrong with you? I know I sound 
like a broken record, but, Tt takes a vil- 
lage to raise up a child,” and if we all take 
that to heart and do our part, we just may 
be able in ensure the future of our 
Seminole Tribe as well as the future of 
our kids (your future leaders). And they’re 
worth it! 

— Virginia Mitchell is Editor of the 
Seminole Tribune 


Correction: 

In the May 26 issue, Arica Buck’s name 
was misspelled. We regret the error. 



Editor’s 

Thoughts 

By Virginia Mitchell 
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Reflections By Patsy West 


Unconquerable! Will Be Unforgettable 


I t will be such a pleasure to be able to work with Tribal members on 
the Seminole Tribe’s film series, Unconquerable! I was fortunate to 
have been involved with the 1996-97 film project We Seminoles. 

As I watched the reenactments being filmed it was such a great 
experience to see the enthusiasm and talent that exists here in the 
Seminole Tribe. What a great sense of pride for Tribal members to have 
the opportunity to play the role of historic peoples, to further an aware- 
ness of Tribal history, and to see themselves on the big screen! 

Chairman James E. Billie and I are the Executive Producers of 
the film series Unconquerable!, which will be produced by ABI 
Productions, Inc. ABI is the company that produced We Seminoles for 
the five-screen Introductory Theater at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum in Big 



Desiree Jumper played a Seminole on the run during We Seminoles , and may have role in new film, 


Cypress. 

That film, and the new series will be directed by Tim Caster, 
whose expertise will again create memorable images for 
Unconquerable! Seminole history comes alive in the six-part documen- 
tary series destined for Tribal use, as well as broadcast distribution on 
cable and PBS stations across the country and international venues. 


ABI is now engaged in script writing, creating 
six shooting scripts that detail the information, visual 
images, and props which best tell the Florida Seminole 
story. Now pre-production gets underway, which 
includes: 

Scouting locations in the southeast and through- 
out Florida from the panhandle to the tip of the deer’s 
nose to find appropriate locations for sets to satisfy the 
needs of the reenactment segments; searching out props 
to be rented for the six production periods such as 
antique sailboats, canoes, trade items, the manufacture of 
antique reproduction clothing, both for Seminole and 

non- Indian attire; and the 
search for talent both on 
and off screen, are all con- 
siderations at this busy 
time. 

Shooting is scheduled 
to begin March 2001 with 
film number four. Within 
Living Memory (1911- 
1939) kicking off the film- 
ing schedule, with film 
number five, Seminole, Inc. 

(Tribe 1940-1969) being 
filmed consecutively in the 
winter/spring months. 

While these two 
films are being processed 
and edited, the next two 
films, number one, A New 
World and number three, 

The Last Frontier (1858- 
1910) will be shot during 
the winter/spring of 2002. 

Then, film number two, the 
war period sequence 
Unconquerable\ and the 
wrap up of film six, Self 
Reliance (1970 to present) 
will be completed in win- 
ter/spring 2003. All of the 
film headings are “working titles” at this time. The series 
completion deadline is scheduled for November 2003. 

We look forward to giving Tribal members the most accurate 
portrait of Florida Seminole history, one which will answer questions, 
satisfy needs, and bring this uniquely important history to life. 

We are once again looking forward to our collaboration with 



Herbert Jim, shown from a scene from We Seminoles , may also be in new film. 


you! For more information in weeks to come, take a look at 
www.abiproductions.com for the latest update. 

— Reflections Number 177 


Christian Culture Exchange Takes Place In Brighton 


By Benny Secody 

BRIGHTON — Pastor Alvin Gon of the 
Navajo Nation and his family visited the Brighton 
Indian Baptist Church to share a message and songs 
with their Christian brothers and sisters here in 
Florida on May 2 1 . 

Gon, Pastor of the Gray Mountain Bible 
Church in Gray Mountain, Ariz., had been in contact 
with Wonder Johns, Pastor of the Brighton Church. 
They spoke of spiritual needs and compared those 
needs to both the Navajo culture and Seminole cul- 
ture. 

Arrangements were made for Gon and his 
family to travel to Florida to speak with the Seminole 
people and share his message for living a good life - 
keeping in mind the end result of our walk on earth. 

Gon, who has never been to Florida, brought 
his wife Faura, oldest son, Darrin and nephew Pearce 
along to share in the culture exchange. Gon hopes he 
and Johns can develop a means for having youngsters 
exchange places sometime in the near future - send- 
ing several Seminole youth to Arizona, and the 
Navajo youth to Florida so they can experience an 
exchange in each other’s ways - spiritually and cul- 
turally. 

Gon has an explosive testimony, which he 
shared with the Brighton Church. He tells how his 
father passed away while trying to kill his mother. He 
spoke of his alcohol and drug addiction that robbed 
him of a normal childhood; and finally how he gave 
his life to the Ford while in prison. 

He went on to attend Bible College, where 
he met friend, and Christian Brother Coleman Josh. 
He now has four sons, who have all been home- 


schooled by his wife. For the past 12 years, Gon has 
pastored several churches through the Flagstaff 
Mission to the Navajos. 

While in Florida, the Gons were hosted by 
the Secody family in Cape Coral, who were previous- 
ly members of Pastor Gon’s Hidden Springs Bible 
Church for many years in Arizona, prior to moving to 
Florida. He states that he felt he has found a precious 
bond with the Seminole people, and is looking for- 
ward to a visit from folks in Florida to 
the great Navajo Nation. 

Following the church service, a 
delicious dinner was shared with Gon and 
his family. Church members joked with 
them about the delectable dishes served, 
when asked what they were. Mrs. Gon 
said she had been told “not to ask - just 
enjoy” - which is exactly what they did. 

The group was moved by the warm 
reception they received from the 
Seminole church and are eager to repay 
that hospitality when a time and date is 
set for an exchange visit. 

During his stay Gon and his 
family were shown around the reserva- 
tions and experienced their first airboat 
ride and swamp buggy safari. They con- 
stantly marveled over the beauty of the 
Everglades and applauded the Seminoles 
for their ability to thrive long ago in an 
area with adverse circumstances. 

His group was able to travel to 
the Florida Keys, another exciting first 
experience. Fiving in the desert all their 


lives, they could not believe all the vast expanses of 
water everywhere they went. Gon even reported he 
suffered no sinus problems in this climate such as 
those he experiences daily in the desert and says he 
was grateful for the temporary relief. 

The Gon family left with fond memories and 
stated they treasure the time they shared with their 
Seminole brothers and sisters. They extend an open 
invitation to anyone who wants to come to Arizona. 


Gon feels he has found a spiritual bond as 
well in his visit to the Brighton First Indian Baptist 
Church. He and his family are grateful to all those 
who made it possible for a very wonderful 
spiritual/culture exchange, and states he will stay in 
contact with Pastor Johns, in hopes of making this 
exchange become a reality. 


Council 

Continued from page 1 


facilities, which would be added onto the exist- 
ing hotel. Also planned is a 1 ,000-car parking 
garage. 

Tribal Operations Officer Tim Cox 
informed Council that the hotel and restaurant 
have not been returning the profit the Tribe 
would like, adding that SED has been incurring 
losses since its inception. Hard Rock, which 
operates franchises in the Miami Beach and 
Orlando areas, first presented its ideas in an 
informal meeting with Chairman James Billie. 

In a related move, the Council voted to 
terminate the Pan American & Associates con- 
tract to manage the Tribal smoke shops in 
Tampa. The Council’s approval completed the 
removal of Pan American & Associates from the 
reservation. approval completed the removal of 
Pan American & Associates from the reserva- 
tion. 

“I never thought I’d live to see the 
day,” said Chairman James Billie, who negotiat- 
ed the original “handshake” agreements with 
Pan Am officials Jim Clare and Buddy Fevy 
more than two decades ago. “Pan Am has 
worked with us for nearly 20 years and they 
were there at our humble beginnings working 
with us on a handshake. 

“I have lived up to my handshake and 
now it is time for the Tribe to move ahead on its 
own. Pan Am has done very well for us and we 
have done very well by them.” 

Billie later admitted to a bittersweet 
feeling about Pan Am’s departure from the 
Seminole scene: “I feel saddened that we will 
not be with their people anymore. But the Tribe 
has matured in the business world and it is time 
for the Tribe to come out and shape its own des- 
tiny.” 

Chairman Billie pointed out that, in the 
early days, “the sophistication was there” among 
Tribal leaders, “but we just didn’t have the 
money then.” Pan Am also were the first man- 
agers of the Tribe’s Immokalee Gaming Palace. 
“I thank Pan Am for being that very avenue to 
help us into the future that is here today.” 

The Tribe also approved the collection 
of a Tribal bed tax at the hotel at the current rate 
of 11.75 percent, which will begin on the trans- 


fer date of the property from SED to the Tribe. 

“SED was utilized to manage some of 
our off-reservation businesses,” said Billie, 
who now takes over as SED President, a post 
formerly held by Tribal Counsel Jim Shore. “I 
am personally in charge from now on with the 
responsibility to make the Four Points 
Sheraton and other entities more profitable. If 
they are not, then I will dispose of the busi- 
nesses.” 

The development of the Candlelight 
property into a gaming facility is to be con- 
ducted in two phases. Phase I plans, proposed 
by the Cordish Company, would feature the 
casino and retail shops centered around the 
existing lake on the property. 

Upon acquisition of the properties 
currently occupied by the Iglesia Bautista and 
the First Seminole Indian Baptist Church, the 
entire property, which includes the existing 
Tribal Fairgrounds and the original Tribal 
office building, will be developed to house the 
casino, hotel, retail shops, entertainment arena, 
restaurants, and a kids’ camp. 

The proposed property still includes 
the museum parcel. 

Costs for the project are estimated at 
$300 million. The Cordish Company has 
agreed to raise the $30-40 million needed to 
secure funding for the entire project and has 
offered to pay the Tribe $100,000 a month to 
offset lost revenue resulting from the closing of 
Candlelight Park. 

Construction is set to begin in 
January, and will take 18-24 months to com- 
plete. 

“We’re really excited about it,” said 
Joe Weinberg, a partner of the Cordish 
Company. “It’s been great working with the 
Council and the Chairman, and we’re deter- 
mined to make this the premier resort destina- 
tion, not only in the state, but in the country.” 

“We are taking control of our gaming 
facilities so that all revenues generated go 
directly to the Seminole people,” said 
Chairman Billie. “We are the people who are 
elected by the people who will make the deci- 
sions on how the revenues are spent. There are 
many political hurdles to overcome. But that is 
nothing new to me, personally, or to the 
Seminole Tribe.” 
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YOU HAVE THE RIGHT TO REMAIN . . . Officer Thomas Dimeglio handcuffs Alicia to Penny. 


Alicia Sanchez And Penny Fontana 
Locked-Up For Muscular Dystrophy 


By Melissa Sherman 

HOLLYWOOD — 

Kicking and screaming, Alicia 
Sanchez and Penny Fontana were 
dragged down the halls of the 
Hollywood Tribal Headquarters to a 
waiting squad car where they were 
driven to the slammer, June 1 . 

“They put up a great 
fight, despite their size,” said 
unsuspecting Davie Police Officer 
Thomas Dimeglio, who served 
them with a subpoena. 

That’s right, they were 
arrested. But Alicia, an 
Administrative Assistant for 
Foreign Affairs, wasn’t arrested 
for drinking too many Diet Cokes 
and Penny, a Purchasing 
Department Clerk, wasn’t nabbed 
for lewd and lascivious behavior. 

The Tribal employees 
were locked up as part of a fund 
raiser for the Muscular Dystrophy 
Association, and they were held 
in “lock-up” until they could raise 
enough money to meet their bail. 

On the way to jail, offi- 
cer Dimeglio left the girls in the 
running car while making another 
arrest. Alicia and Penny were 
plotting a “Thelma and Louise” 
incident to steal the cop car but, 
at the last minute, they changed their minds, figuring 
they were in enough trouble already. 

Once he returned they had the ride of their 


lives on the way to the station. Officer 
Dimeglio put on the police car’s 
lights and sirens and drove almost 
100 m.p.h. 

As soon as Alicia and Penny 
arrived at the Cooper City Jailhouse 
they signed in and were issued a 
black and white prison outfit. Penny 
commented how comfortable the out- 
fits were, but the issuing officer 
replied, “You’re in jail and it is not 
supposed be comfortable!” 

In their cellblocks the prison- 
ers were assigned cell phones with 
very bad reception to call friends and 
family to meet their bail. Every time 
someone received a pledge for $ 1 00 
the rowdy prisoners would ring bells 
and cheer. 

Alicia was named the 
“Heavy Hitter” after receiving a dona- 
tion of $1,700 from Max Osceola. 
Together the good sports raised a total 
of $2,150 to benefit research and 
services for adults and children with 
neuromuscular diseases. 

After working up an 
appetite, everyone was rewarded with 
delicious baked ziti, pizza, and garlic 
rolls. Penny said, “I can get used this 
jail food.” 

Alicia and Penny would like 
to thank everyone who made dona- 
tions. If you are interested making a tax deductible 
contribution to MDA please mail your check to P.O. 
Box 4711, Deerfield Beach, Fla. 33442-4711. 



Alicia “Heavy Hitter” Sanchez. 



Penny “Jail-bird” Fontana. 



Housing Manager Juan Menendez (1) and contractor Don Michael (r) present certificate to Reese Bert. 


Reese Bert Completes Apprenticeship 


By B. Secody 

BRIGHTON — Reese 
Bert was presented with his certifi- 
cate of completion from the Tri- 
County Plumbing, Heating and Air 
Conditioning Company’s 
Apprenticeship Program, where he 
earned his diploma for completion 
of the Air Conditioning 
Apprenticeship Program, May 25. 

For Reese, married with 
four children and working a full- 
time job, this was no easy task. He 
had to put in 144 hours of class- 
room training and the mandatory 
2,000 hours of on the job training 
required to complete this program. 

According to Robert 
Carson, who has run the appren- 
ticeship program for the past 1 8 
years, “a young man must be very 
committed to his career choice in 
order to succeed in this program.” 

The program is a three- 
year commitment, and has not 
come easily to Reese, who com- 
pleted the program in two years. 
He has worked long and diligently 
towards his goals, and had set his 
priorities after overcoming a myri- 
ad of obstacles that would have 
derailed many of us. 

Earlier in his life, Reese 
lost interest in school and had no 
desire to finish. That changed 
when he met and befriended Fred 
Osceola, also of the Brighton 
Reservation. Reese remembers all 
too well: 

“When I was out of 
school, he [Fred] encouraged me 
to go back,” Reese said. “He made 
me feel like I could do anything I 
set my mind to if I had an educa- 
tion. If he reads this article about 


me, I want him to know how I 
appreciate that encouragement. 
What he said really made a differ- 
ence in how I felt about myself.” 

Reese returned to school, 
graduating from high school in 
1986, and enrolling in Haskell 
Indian College in Lawrence, Kan, 
where he earned an A.S. Degree in 
Business Administration in 1989. 

Even with his degree, 
Reese had trouble getting a full- 
time job and did odd jobs until he 
started working with the Seminole 
Tribe Housing Authority. After 
three failed attempts at passing his 
certification, he went on to work 
as a security guard at the Bingo 
Hall. 

Eventually he met Mondo 
Tiger, owner of Blue Top 
Construction, who offered him a 
job with his company. Reese 
developed a good rapport with 
Mondo and learned the basics of 
air conditioning, which he enjoyed. 

“Mondo believed in me, 
and really helped me along in the 
construction and air conditioning 
field,” Reese says. 

Two years ago, one of his 
supervisors, Don Michael, a con- 
tractor for the Housing Authority, 
spoke with Reese about entering 
the apprenticeship program. 
Michael had previously assisted 
two other employees who had 
graduated the year before. 

Michael recalls when he 
administered a pre-admission test 
to Reese to determine his level of 
skill, Reese was able to enter the 
program as a second year student. 

Reese already had a full 
plate, with a wife and children. 


However, he made the decision to 
pursue this endeavor. It wasn’t an 
easy road, but he overcame the 
many challenges along the way. 

“Reese is one of the hard- 
est working and enthusiastic guys I 
know,” said Michael. “I have been 
truly blessed with the crew of guys 
I have working with me. I love my 
job, and I am so proud of these 
guys!” 

Indeed he is, as he and 
Housing Authority Construction 
Manager Juan Menendez proudly 
watched as Reese was called to the 
front of the room to accept his cer- 
tificate and plaque for his success. 

When Menendez was 
asked how he was going to get 
along without Reese working full- 
time for the Housing Authority, he 
quipped, “Bite your tongue!” He 
also admits that he too, wants the 
best for Reese. “He has been a 
credit to the company and an inspi- 
ration to other young people who 
are starting out on their path to a 
better life. I know he will do well, 
wherever his work takes him.” 

Menendez later presented 
Reese with a special award on 
behalf of the Seminole Tribe for 
his achievements. 

Reese plans to continue 
his employment with Blue Top 
Construction. However, he will 
now have his own AC shop, which 
will be located on Big Cypress 
where most of his work will be 
done in local homes rather than 
tribal property such as rentals and 
priority jobs. 


Mitchell Cypress Meets Matthew Modine 


By Don Osceola 

MICCOSUKEE Seminole 
President Mitchell Cypress and friends 
visited the Miccosukee Resort, recently, 
to have dinner, where he met movie 
actor, Matthew Modine. 

The actor and movie production 
people were staying at the resort while 
filming a movie, In the Shadows. 

Mitchell and the actor enjoyed 
sharing a chat together. Modine stated 
his grandparents were of the Osage Tribe 
of Oklahoma. The actor told Mitchell, he 
really appreciates his Native American 
heritage. 

In this movie, his co-stars are 
James Caan and Cuba Gooding Jr. 
Modine is a veteran of over 30 movies 
He has won Golden Globe and Emmy 
Awards. One of his big films was Full 
Metal Jacket. He played the part of 
Private Joker in this movie. 

For those interested in more 
information on Matthew Modine, go to 
his website, www.matthewmodine.com. 



Mitchell Cypress meets Mathew Modine at dinner. 


Tourism Promoted At Dallas Powwow 



By Libby Blake 

DALLAS, TX — Every year the Travel 
Industry Association of America (TIA) puts on their 
version of a Powwow. This year the event was held 
in Dallas and Florida Seminole Tourism was there. 

The TIA’s Pow Wow is an international 
marketplace where only travel buyers with a proven 
ability to sell the United States as a travel destination 
are invited. It is the largest generator of travel in the 
states. Over 1,000 U. S. companies and 1,550 inter- 
national buyers from over 70 nations transact some 
$3 billion worth of 
business during the 
three-day event. 

There is 
also a unique 
opportunity for 
news coverage as 
more than 200 trav- 
el journalists from 
over 45 countries 
report from and 
about the Pow 
Wow and the desti- 
nations and prod- 
ucts offered. 

Max 

Osceola, Council 
Representative, Lee 
Tiger, Director of 
Florida Seminole 
Tourism, Tom 
Gallaher, 

Promotions and 
Development 


Director for Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, and Lucy 
Evanicki, Marketing Director for Billie Swamp 
Safari attended the Pow Wow to promote the Tribally 
owned tourist destinations. 

TIA has gone global this year with a Web 
site, a new research division, an international adver- 
tising campaign, and overseas offices in the U. K., 
Brazil, and Japan. The large number of Asian buyers 
who scheduled appointments with Florida Seminole 
Tourism evidenced this push by TIA. 

“We’re seeing a lot of interest from the Asia 
market. Typically 
they (Asians) 
come into 
California and 
New York 
although they 
have been coming 
to Atlanta more in 
the last 10 years. 
Now they’re start- 
ing to trickle 
down to Florida, 
so there’s the 
potential for a 
new market. We 
already have some 
plans in the works 
for brochures 
written in 
Japanese,” stated 
Tiger. 


Lee Tiger greets Italian tour operators Antonio Ranucci and 
Sinia Fernandez from Ranureps International Inc. 
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Fort Armistead: Base Served As Major Gateway In Battle Of Indian Removal 


During the Seminole Wars ( 1817-1858 ), the 
United States Army built forts across the peninsula 
of Florida . In this ongoing Seminole Tribune exclu- 
sive series, correspondent Vida Volkert reports on 
the role these forts played in the battles that were - 
in their time - the longest and most costly military 
campaigns ever fought by the United States. 

By Vida Volkert 

SARASOTA — It was 
Thursday, Oct. 1, 1840. A delega- 
tion of Seminole Indian leaders 
recently established at the Indian 
reservation in Arkansas had been 
persuaded by the U.S. government 
to return to Florida. 

The Indian leaders, how- 
ever, were returning on a mission. 

Upon their arrival, they were to go 
into Indian camps throughout 
southern Florida, organize meet- 
ings and persuade the remaining 
holdouts to emigrate with them to 
Arkansas. 

The delegation sailed 
down the Arkansas River to Little 
Rock by ferry, and from there trav- 
eled to New Orleans by steamboat. 

At New Orleans, the delegation 
was given money to buy new 
clothes, shoes, tobacco, knives, tin 
cups, soap, stationary, shirts, feath- 
ers and other items. 

According to Janet Snyder 
Matthews, director of the Division 
of Historical Resources of the State 
of Florida, these items were bought 
for the Arkansas Indians with the 
purpose of “impressing their 
Florida relatives.” 

From New Orleans, the 
delegation sailed to Tampa Bay 
and from Tampa to various posts, 
including Fort Armistead, which 
had been established on Sarasota 
Bay. 

Fort Armistead, according 
to Matthews’s historical report pre- 
sented with the Archaeological and 
Historical Investigation at Indian 
Beach , was to be the Army’s south- 
ernmost Gulf Coast post. 

The fort was “an impor- 
tant contact point from which to 
negotiate with wary Seminole lead- 
ers located along inland waterways and southern 
swamp regions during wartime,” Matthews wrote. 

“Under direction of the officers of the 1 st 
Infantry, military detachments were to go from Fort 
Armistead by Gulf waters or overland, to entice 
chiefs to meet at the fort with the Commanding 
General, Walker Keith Armistead.” 

Armistead had succeeded Gen. Zachary 
Taylor as command- 
er of the Army of 
Florida on May 5, 

1840. Although 
records of 

Armistead’s birth are 
not clear, it is pre- 
sumed the native 
Virginian was born 
sometime in 1785. 

Professor 

Emeritus of History 
at the University of 
Florida, John K. 

Mahon, said 
Armistead, who 
graduated from West 
Point second in his 
class in 1803, served 
on the Niagara front 
during the War of 
1812. 

“Armistead 
had a decent military 
career,” Mahon said. “He is the only West Point com- 
mander of Florida. And he not only graduated from 
West Point, but did it at the top of his class.” 

Mahon said Armistead became chief engi- 
neer with the grade of colonel. He was later promoted 
to brigadier general, assigned the command of the 
Third Artillery Regiment and later transferred to 
Florida where he served under Gen. Thomas Jesup. 

“Jesup used him as his second 
in command,” said Mahon. 

As commander of Florida, 

Armistead appointed Major Greenleaf 
Dearborn, a native of Massachusetts, 
commanding officer of the southern 
division headquarters at Sarasota Bay 
in November 1840. Dearborn, who had 
started his military career with the War 
of 1812, was assigned to establish a 
post at a ‘fishing rancho’ in Sarasota 
Bay. 

Ann Shank, Historical 
Librarian for the Sarasota County 
Historical Resources, says the fishing 
rancho where Fort Armistead was to be 
established was a Spanish fishing camp. 

“According to historical records, we believe 
Fort Armistead was established in the Sarasota ran- 
cho,” Shank said. “The Sarasota rancho was a fishing 
camp owned by a Cuban fisherman named Manuel 
Olivella, who had been the clerk of the Hillsborough 
County Court. 

Shank said the site of the rancho is currently 
within the County of Sarasota, but since Sarasota did 
not get incorporated until 1921, in 1840 the area was 
still part of Hillsborough County. According to 
Shank, upon arrival to the Sarasota area, Major 
Dearborn’s orders included scouting the southern 
Gulf coastal areas and mapping the unknown wilder- 
ness region. 

Dearborn traveled with his troops from Fort 
Brooke, in what is 
now Tampa, to 
Sarasota Bay, arriv- 
ing at the site of the 
fishing rancho in 
November 1840. 

“They estab- 
lished the post on 
Nov. 13, 1840 and 
named it after the 
Florida commander 
Brevet Brigadier 
General Walker K. 

Armistead,” said 
Shank. 

Since the 

fort did not last long, 

Shank says the Army 
did not keep many 
records on its dimen- 


sions and structure. 

“There does not seem to be anything that 
gives accurate measurements of how the fort was 
built,” said Shank. “All we have is a 19th century 
watercolor illustration entitled ‘Encampment of the 
First Infantry at Sarasota Bay, Florida, 1841.’ 

“As far as the archeological evidence goes, 
no main stockade was ever built, but it is suggested 
that a hospital was erected at this post.” 


The Archaeological and Historical 
Conservancy commissioned an archaeological exca- 
vation at the site in June 1989. The dig uncovered no 
structural remains of the fort or rancho. The archaeo- 
logical report states “artifactual clues were far more 
common than structural ones. . .” 

Robert S. Carr, Director of the 
Archaeological and Historical Conservancy, said 

most of the historic 
period artifacts 
found in the area 
comprised of “mili- 
tary buttons, kaolin 
pipe steams, mus- 
ket balls and glass 
bottle necks from 
1840.” 

In corre- 
spondence to Gen. 
Armistead, Major 
Dearborn described 
the ground, on 
which his men had 
encamped and were 
to build Fort 
Armistead, as 
“thickly over- 
grown” with pal- 
mettos and bushes. 
He wrote that they 
had much clearing 
to do and reported 
that if horses were to be brought, they would be 
forced to swim several creeks to follow the trail. 

Dearborn also mentioned that they had no 
success in locating any Indian village but he had 
learned that a trail led form the post to Peas Creek 
(today’s Peace River) where Indians were reported to 
be living. Upon establishment, Dearborn also wrote 
that a guardhouse, a blockhouse and a bake-house 
were soon to be completed at the 
post. 

Months later, Dr. Joseph 
J.B. Wright, the medical officer of 
the post between February and May 
1841, would write some details about 
the parameters of Fort Armistead. Dr. 
Wright’s report would later serve the 
archaeologists as they tried to local- 
ize the actual fort’s site. 

“The scite [sic] of the 
encampment is elevated some ten 
feet above the level of the sea, at 
high tide several miles, above and 
below. The geological features, a 
mixture of sand, and debris of shells 
(principally conchs and bivalves). . .as far as the coun- 
try has been explored, there obtains an alteration of 
low marshy ground and pine barrens, the surface of 
the latter being but slightly elevated.” 

Shank says Fort Armistead was located a 
mile and a half north of present Sarasota downtown, 
just north of a stream - Whitaker Bayou — named 
after Sarasota Bay’s first white settler. 

According to Janet Snyder Matthews, who 
contributed to the historical report used by the 
Conservancy, prior to Dearborn’s arrival to the fish- 
ing rancho, the area had already been a significant 
site. 

In her report, Matthews suggested that the 
fishing rancho operation had been preceded by other 
occupations. She suggested that a Cuban operator of 

a trading post named 
Antonio Pacheco had 
occupied the area 
prior to Olivella. One 
of Antonio Pacheco’s 
slaves was a black 
named Luis. 

In her book 
Edge of the 
Wilderness, A 
Settlement History of 
Manatee River and 
Sarasota Bay, 
Matthews wrote that 
Luis was a carpenter 
who had been taught 
to read and write by 
the daughter of 
planter Francis 
Phillip Fatio. She 


also wrote that the white men appreciated Luis 
because he read and wrote four languages. In addi- 
tion, he also spoke the Seminole language. 

However Luis’ importance in the history of 
Florida lays on the fact that he was one of the sur- 
vivors of the Dade Battle, Dec. 28, 1835. Even 
though Luis was later “falsely accused of betraying 
Dade’s command.” 

The Seminoles defeated a detachment of 108 


men led by Major Francis Dade in the Dade Battle, 
which is considered the beginning battle of the 
Second Seminole War (1835 - 1842). 

About Dade’s infamous battle, Mahon said 
three white men and Luis survived and escaped from 
the site of the battle. While two of the white men 
made it back to Fort Brooke, the third was found by 
the Indians and put to death. 

At Fort Brooke, only one of the survivors, 
Ransome Clarke, ultimately survived the wounds suf- 
fered on the battlefield. This man was to be the only 
white witness to the Dade Battle, better known as the 
Dade Massacre. 

“I would not refer to Dade Battle as a mas- 
sacre,” said Mahon. “The soldiers were armed just as 
the Indians were. They could have fought but were 


By Dan McDonald 

OCALA - In a move that will preserve 
one of the most historic sites in the epic saga of 
Seminole history, the Marion County 
Commission voted 4-1, May 16, to spend 
$260,000 towards the purchase of the Fort King 
site. 

By pledging the money from the Pennies 
for Parks program, Marion County will add to a 
$400,000 grant from the state of Florida for the 
total purchase price of $660,000 for the 24 acre 
parcel that was site of one of the key forts during 
the Second Seminole War. 

“This is a great event for everyone,” a 
relieved Billy Cypress, Executive Director of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida’s Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum, said. “If the county hadn’t voted to 
spend the money, the property may well have 
been sold and developed. It would have been lost 
forever like so many other historic sites in 
Florida. 

“Now, it can be preserved. It’s an impor- 
tant historical site. But, not only is it important 
for the Seminole Tribe, it’s important for white 
history as well. Frequently, the Seminole Tribe 
finds itself at odds with other parties when we 
argue to save our heritage. 

“But, this was a case where both sides 
were in agreement. Everyone benefits by saving 
this site. It’s a great event.” 

Cypress, who is also on the board of the 
Seminole Wars Historic Foundation, a group that 
works to preserve historical sites and artifacts 
related to the Seminole Wars, testified before the 
Commission. He was joined at the meeting by 
Jerry Haney, Principal Chief of the Seminole 
Nation of Oklahoma. 

“Obviously we’re all very pleased that 
this site will be saved,” Haney added. “It gives a 
view of the past that should be saved for the 
future. I think it’s important for a lot of reasons, 
but mainly because it played such a key role in 
the history of our people. 

“Most people, when they think of 
Seminoles, think of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. They don’t know that most of the 
Seminoles were removed from Florida and sent to 
Oklahoma, where we have the Seminole Nation. 

“I hope that by saving this site, and 
using it for education purposes, more people will 
become familiar with all of the Seminoles. I hope 
this project, and others like it, will help spread the 
news. It’s a great day for everyone.” 

Fort King, constructed in 1827, was fea- 
tured in the Aug. 20, 1999 edition of the Seminole 
Tribune s series on forts built in Florida during 
the Seminole Wars. It was one of the most impor- 
tant military installation in the Second Seminole 
War (1835 - 1842), and played host to many key 
events leading up to that conflict, including: 

*Osceola is reported to have listened to 
Indian Agent Wiley S. Thompson try to persuade 
Indian leaders to sign a treaty of removal. After 
listening for some time to details of the treaty, 
Osceola stood up and walked to the table. 

Drawing a knife, he plunged the blade 
through the treaty, declaring, ‘This is the only 
way I’ll sign that treaty.’ Some historians believe 
this story is a romantic folk legend. But, they all 
agree Osceola was taken prisoner and held in Fort 
King in 1835. The famed war leader was held in 


probably caught by surprise. I would call it an 
ambush not a massacre.” 

That day of Dec. 28, 1835, Luis was serving 
as a guide to Dade’s men, who were marching from 
Fort Brooke to Fort King. Luis later reported that 
when the Indians struck, the first to fall was Major 
Dade, who had been shot by Micanopy. 

“I look off and saw the Indians rise up like a 
string of pepper in a streak of light. . .they had on only 
breach cloths and moccasins. 
Their bodies were painted red, 
and when they fired, it looked 
like lightning had flashed along 
the whole length of the line,” 
reported Luis years later. 

Because Luis returned to 
the white settlement at Fort 
Brooke 15 months after Dade’s 
Battle, Jesup always believed him 
to be a traitor to the whites and 
an ally to the Indians. 

“The evidence was 
almost conclusive that he had 
been in constant communication 
with the Indians from the time 
the command marched from 
Tampa Bay to that of its defeat,” 
wrote Jesup. 

Luis was later put in 
irons and deported with 
Seminoles and Spanish-Indians 
from Florida to Arkansas. 

Pacheco placed a claim for his 
slave who had been lent to the 
Army, but the government 
ignored the Cuban fishermen’s 
request. 

Matthews wrote, 
“Congress eventually declined to 
compensate the Pachecos for the 
loss of their slave, Luis.” Indeed, 
Congress was not very sympa- 
thetic with the Spanish fishermen 
in Florida, nor their properties or 
workers. 

Before Dearborn and his 
troops arrived at the Sarasota ran- 
cho in 1 840, much controversy 
had already been going on 
between the United States 
Government and the Spanish 
fishermen. 

Matthews reported the 
troops’ journey from Fort Brooke 
to the Sarasota rancho as “frus- 
trating and lengthy. No one knew the way. There was 
no government navigational chart of the area, and the 
Spanish fisherman refused to help,” wrote Matthews. 

Such was the frustration that Major 
Dearborn had to complain to his superiors: 

“Not one of the Spaniards could even pilot 
the Steam Boat into the Manatees or this Harbour, 
nor can they show me the way from here, there,” 
wrote Dearborn to the adjutant general. 

Robert Carr says many of the Cuban fisher- 
men established on the West Coast of Florida did not 
want to assist the Army because their ancestors had 
been trading and fishing with the Indians as early as 
1600. 


an 8-foot-by- 10-foot windowless building for 12 
days, before being released. 

*It was outside the gates of Fort King 
that Osceola and a small band of warriors 
attacked and killed Thompson, Lt. Constantine 
Smith and three civilians on Dec. 28, 1835. 

*On that same day, another band of war- 
riors led by Micanopy, Jumper and Alligator, 
ambushed 111 soldiers under the command of 
Major Francis Dade. All but one of the military 
men were killed in what is now called the Dade 
Massacre. The soldiers were on their way from 
Fort Brooke in Tampa to help fortify Fort King. 

* After the Army abandoned the fort in 
1843, it served as the site of all local Ocala gov- 
ernment offices, and later as the area’s first post 
office. 

“We rejoiced when the commission 
voted to save this site,” said John Mahon, 
Professor Emeritus of the University of Florida 
and one of the leading experts on Seminole histo- 
ry. 

“For the first time in 155 years, the site 
returned to the people. We hope they would make 
an educational site out of it,” said Mahon, who is 
also the secretary for the Seminole Wars Historic 
Foundation and author of The Second Seminole 
War 

Mahon said historians and supporters 
had been urging the purchase of the site for sever- 
al years, but the price faced opposition from dif- 
ferent sides. In the 1950s Wayne McCall and his 
wife Catherine moved from New York to Florida, 
purchasing the site of the fort. Wayne McCall was 
a dentist and a State Representative who died 
some years ago. His widow, Catherine is selling 
the property. 

Mahon added that throughout the years, 
the McCall family had done well at protecting the 
site. “The property is quiet unspoiled; they kept it 
well. I think they [the McCalls] were very con- 
scious about the importance of the site,” said 
Mahon. 

Mahon said before the McCalls owned 
the property, the area was farmed by man named 
Johnson. He added the first archaeological dig 
was done in 1998, and the exact location of the 
oak-log fort was established in 1999. 

David Pritchard, Director of 
Recreational Parks for the City of Ocala, said the 
city has been eyeing the property for ten years, 
and that the next step would be a “planning 
process.” 

“No one has made any comments as how 
the property is going to be managed,” said 
Pritchard. “There have been some ideas but noth- 
ing specific.” 

While the planning process continues, 
Billy Cypress has some ideas about what he 
hopes happens to the site, which is located on 
Fort King Street in east Ocala. 

“I would like to see a replica of the fort 
built, or at the very least an interpretive center 
where people would be able to get a feel for what 
this fort was like in the old days,” Cypress said. 
“But, the important thing is to save it for the 
future. Far too much of the Seminole culture and 
history has been destroyed. 

“Whatever happens here, the site will be 
saved. I’m glad to be a part of it.” 



This 1841 watercolor by Seth Eastman shows some of the tents that made up the compound of Fort Armistead before illness forced its closure. 




Shard shows early scene. 



When the Americans came to Florida they 

See FORT, page 6 

Fort King Site Preserved 
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Brass fragment came from an 1840s miliatry weapon. 


expected these 300 years of tradition to stop. Just in 
general, the American government disliked the 
Spanish because they seemed suspicious and because 
they continued to trade with the Indians.” 

Indeed the Spanish fishermen had been so 
involved with the Indians that most of them spoke the 
Native American language and some of them even 
had Indian wives and half-blooded Indian children. 

For his part Gen. Jesup believed that arms 
and ammunition were being smuggled to the 
Seminole Indians from Cuba through the rancho traf- 
fic. 

Those 

rumors were 
strongly support- 
ed by Richard 
Fitzpatrick, the 
president of the 
legislative coun- 
cil of Florida, 
who two weeks 
after the Dade 
Massacre, had 
written to the 
Governor of 
Florida that a 
Spanish ship had 
landed guns and 

ammunition near a Charlotte Harbor fishery. 

In Fitzpatrick’s view, the Cuban fishermen 
were supporting the Indian cause out of fear of losing 
Indian labor at the fisheries through Indian removal. 

“I think it was more than loosing labor,” 
says Carr. “I think it was more about being connected 
culturally.” 

Janet Snyder Matthews wrote that Jesup 
believed “his campaign of 1836-1837 would have 
been successful and the war over had he removed 
some of the fisheries rancho people in the fall of 
1836.” 

Finally, as a result of the rumors and mis- 
trust, the Army sized one of the fisheries in the spring 
of 1838. Jesup’s troops arrived to the rancho when 
the men were out and seizing “all the women and 
children of Indian blood” sent them to New Orleans. 
The slave Luis was among the group. 

Matthews wrote some husbands desperately 
followed their women and children, while others peti- 
tioned the Secretary of War, Joel Poinsett. 

In their petition, the desperate men stated 
that they were located in the Peninsula of Florida as 
seamen and fishermen long before the United 
States acquired the territory in 1821. 

They stated “it had been a long estab- 
lished custom recognized by the Spanish 
Government at Havana as legal to intermarry 
with the Indian women of the country. 

“Many of the children offspring of 
these marriages were baptized and educated 
there and recognized as legitimate. . .” they 
wrote. 

The petitioners furthered their claim 
by stating they had always been of assistance 
to the United States Government, serving as 
guides and interpreters when the troops came 
to scout the Everglades. They claimed justice, 
but justice did not arrive for the fishermen. 

Instead, Jesup supported his removal 
orders stating that some of the women the 
Army had removed were the wives or proper- 
ties of the chiefs who had already been deport- 


ed to Arkansas. Jesup defended his removal policy 
stating that the chiefs, as apparently was the case of 
Chief Holat Emathla, requested that their wives be 
taken with them to Arkansas. 

This was the atmosphere in Florida prior to 
the Indian delegation’s arrival from Arkansas that 
summer of 1840. As Fort Armistead got established, 
some of the Indian delegates rode from Tampa Bay to 
the new established Sarasota fort. Holatoochee, Crazy 
Fish and Nacose Yahola were among them. 

According to Mahon, Holatoochee was the 
brother or nephew of the Seminole Chief Micanopy. 

“[Holatoochee] was around thirty years old, 
five feet ten, and well built. Observers ascribed to 
him a thoughtful, melancholy look coupled with good 
judgment and integrity,” wrote Mahon in his History 
of the Second Seminole War. 

On Nov. 26, 1840 
Crazy Fish and two other 
delegates set out from Fort 
Armistead for Indian 
country. Within a week, 
Crazy Fish returned to the 
post with two Seminoles 
who were willing to emi- 
grate. 

According to 
Crazy Fish’s accounts, he 
had convinced the old 
Indian Chief Hospetarke to 
emigrate with his band. 

But Hospetarke, who was 
about eighty-five years 

old, was too frail to ride to the main military port of 
embarkation in Tampa. 

Crazy Fish informed the soldiers that 
Hospetarke, however, had agreed to ride to Fort 
Armistead. 

During these days of negotiation, Major 
Dearborn and Holatoochee held several meetings at 
Fort Armistead. During one of those meetings, 
Dearborn asked the Indian about his “honest opinion 
in relation to life in the western reservation.” In cor- 
respondence with the assistant adjutant at Tampa, 
Dearborn wrote about this meeting with Holatoochee. 

“. . . [Holatoochee] said that at first, as was 
usual with people leaving their native country, they 
were a little discontented, but were now pretty well 
satisfied. I then asked him how they liked the win- 
ters? 

“He said they were very cold, much snow, 
and they could not live as here, with few clothes, and 
that was unpleasant. 

“I feel assured he put the best side out, but 
thought when the subject was mentioned, he looked 



Pewter buttons were uncovered during the dig at Fort Armistead. 


very unhappy — and I have deemed it my duty to 
mention this contented there — and if they are not I 
fear they cannot disguise their feelings to their friends 
[even] if they wish it.” 

Despite Holatoochee ’s declarations, removal 
policies continued with satisfactory results for the 
Military planners. 

Robert Carr said this removal policy worked 
mainly because the government used psychological 
and economical strategies to persuade the Indians. 

“They [the government] offered them [the 
Indians] cash and bonuses to instigate their removal,” 
said Carr. “The answer to the Indians’ choice to 
accept the conditions of removal is in the human psy- 
che. 

“The Indians had children and family and 
many of them were tired of fighting and running 
away. Some of them would rather accept removal 
than take the burden. I can’t imagine life in Arkansas 
being better than life here in Florida — the weather is 
different. It is colder, but the easiest choice of sur- 
vival was that of removal,” said Carr. 

Gen. Armistead promised every Chief who 
surrendered between $2,000 to $5,000; and to the 
warriors or “the common men” $30 and a riffle. 

By January 1841, 30 Indian men, women 
and children who had been persuaded by 
Holatoochee, were on their way to Fort Armistead. 

By March, nearly 40 Indians, including Chief 
Hospetarke ’s people had 
arrived to Fort Armistead. 

Even Chief Billy Bowlegs, 
whose Indian name was 
Holata Micco, arrived to 
Fort Armistead to discuss 
removal sometime in late 
March 1841. Bowlegs met 
with Lt. Col. William 
Davenport, who had taken 
command of Fort 
Armistead on Dec. 16, 

1840. Major Dearborn had 
been sent to command the 
troops at Fort Starke, an 
adjacent post. 

About the meeting 

with Bowlegs, Davenport wrote to headquarters on 
April 1, 1841: 

“Billy Bowlegs left here this morning well 
fitted out for the Big Cypress: he appears intent upon 
returning as soon as possible with his people, but 
would make no promises as to the time - I have sup- 
posed, with tolerable faith upon his part, it will take 
him no less than three weeks to assemble his Indians 
and return to his post. . .” 

Another important Indian leader 
who arrived to Fort Armistead in 1841 was 
Chief Coacoocheee. Coacoocheee was 
famous for the 1837’s intrepid escape from 
Fort Marion’s dungeon and because he and 
Abiaka - known to the whites as Sam Jones 
- had skillfully led about 400 warriors 
against Col. Zachary Taylor’s 1,000 troops 
in the Battle of Lake Okeechobee on Dec. 

26, 1837. Coacoocheee, as well, agreed to 
bring his people to Fort Armistead. 

But while the plan of removal was 
working fine for the government at the 
Sarasota post, the troops started suffering 
terrible losses. The men were falling victim 
to innumerable diseases, including a yellow 
fever epidemic that followed bouts of acute 
diarrhea and typhoid fever. The first two 
men died in February 1841. 

“Six more First Infantrymen died 
during April, including Company E musi- 


cian James McCullen,” wrote Janet Snyder Matthews. 
“On May 4, there were a dozen new cases. . .the 
Second Dragons at Fort Armistead were reduced by 
sickness from 137 to seventy-one able men. A 
National Intelligencer series noted that of 514 men, 
over half were sick - 159 were present sick, 103 were 
absent sick. The regiment was ‘entirely unfit for serv- 
ice,”’ wrote Matthews. 

The post was hurriedly abandoned on May 
5, 1841 and the troops moved to Fort Brooke in 
Tampa. 

Dr. Joseph J.B. Wright blamed the diseases 
to the water the men were drinking. According to his 
accounts, some of the men established at the post had 
preferred to drink water from a small stream, which 
emptied at the northern extremity of the encampment, 
a drain from the marshes in the rear of the encamp- 
ment. 

Despite this fatal outcome, the post, which 
according to Ann Shank was never reoccupied, 
served the government’s purpose. About 100 
Seminoles, including Chief Coacoochee had been 
taken out of Florida through Fort Armistead. Gen. 
Armistead sought relief from command in May 1841. 
Col. William Jenkins Worth replaced him ending the 
Second Seminole War in 1842. 

Contrary to many of his contemporaries, 

Gen. Walker Keith Armistead did not serve during the 
Civil War (1861- 1865). Mahon said Armistead died 



Broken bottle necks testify that the military did occupy the site. 


in 1845, a few years after the Seminole War ended. 
The cause of his death is unknown. 

By the end of the Second Seminole War, 
about 4,000 Seminoles had been removed from the 
peninsula while a few hundreds remained scattered in 
bands. According to historian Brent Richards 
Weisman, the author of Unconquered People , out of 
those 4,000 Indians, 700 were removed during 
Armistead ’s command. These 700 Indians, included 
blacks Seminoles. 

“By April 1 842 only [an estimated] three 
hundred Seminoles remained [in Florida]. Over the 
seven years of the war, 4,420 Seminoles had been 
captured and deported to Indian Territory,” wrote 
Weisman. 

Today, the site of Fort Armistead is owned 
by the private sector. 

“It [the site] is in the backyard of all these 
homes in a residential area,” said Carr. “Fort 
Armistead is important in the history of Sarasota and 
Florida because it was the last experience of many of 
the native people,” said Carr. “The site needs to be 
memorialized.” 

For more information on Fort Armistead 
contact the Archaeological and Historical 
Conservancy Inc., at (305) 325 - 0789. 

Next: Fort Marion (Castillo de San 

Marcos). 
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4-H Finishes Record Year 


the ring. The 4-H goal for 2000-2001 
is that every steer makes it to the show 
and sale ring. Awards were: 

Grand Champion, 
Alyssa Willie. Reserve 
Grand Champion, Erin 
Willie. Adrian Baker earned 
Best Herdsman, Most 
Weight Gain and Senior 
Showmanship honors. 

Junior 

Showmanship, Justin 
Aldridge. Erin Willie 
received fitting and groom- 
ing merit awards. 

Record Book, 1st 
place, Stephen Billie; 2nd 
place Nelson Osceola; 3rd 
g place Brenda Young. 

« Tampa’s first place, Joseph 
a Santiago; Second place, 

| Jamie Henry; Third place 
Sierra Simmons. Immokalee 
Reservation, Junior Division, 
1st place, Karen Cypress; 
2nd, Curtis Motlow; 3rd 
Mark Arriaga. 

Senior Division, 1st place, 
Homer Villarea; 2nd, 
Kim Alvavado. Record 


Book, 1st. Klanessa Seth 

Osceola; 2nd, Wilson 
Bowers; 3rd, Bonnie 
Billie. 

Brighton, 1st, Lizina 
Bowers; 2nd, Samantha 
Jimmie; 3rd Andrew Bowers. 
Junior Division, 1 st, Erin 
Willie; 2nd, Alyssa Willie; 3rd, 
Kerwin Miller. Honorable men- 
tion, Seth Randolph. 
c Most Outstanding 4-H 
5 Member honors: Immokalee, 
Homer Villareal, swine club. 

g 1 

g Brighton, Samantha Jimmie, 

£ steer club, and Kerwin Miller 
from the swine club. 

Hollywood, Keifer Bert, swine 


Randolph and Alex Johns. 

club. Tampa, Joshua Smith, swine club. Big 
Cypress, Sonny Billie, who also attended 
every meeting. 

Picking up eight year, 4-H 
Completion pins were Holly Johns and 
Andrew Bowers. And for being seventh year 
leaders, Andy and Kaye Bowers. 

“With the reservations being so 
widely spread apart much of the success of 
the program is due to the participation of the 
4-H leaders and volunteers from each reser- 
vation,” said Polly Hayes, director of the 4-H 
program. 

“Really, without their help and sup- 
port we could never realize the achievements 
we do.” 


By Tommy Benn 

OKEECHOBEE — The last of the 
Seminole Indian 4-H awards banquets was 


Adrian Baker and Erin Willie 

held at the Lakeport Lodge recently, complet- 
ing another successful year. 


Erin Williw, Alyssa Willie, and Kerwin Miller. 


Awards have been 
handed out as follow: 

Merit awards to 
the swine club: Grand 
Champion Swine, Katrina 
Bettelyoun; Reserve 
Champion Swine, Sierra 
Simmons. Best herdsman, 
Kerwin Miller. Sonny 
Billie’s swine had the best 
weight gain. Senior 
Showmanship, Andrew 
Bowers; Junior 
Showmanship, Keyah 
Osceola. 

Steer Club 

Members took 19 steers 
into the show ring, although 
a few did not make weigh- 
in or were unmanageable in 



Billie Tiger, Andrew Bowers, Theresa Bowers, Kaye Bowers, Sandi Osceola. 


Hayes also 

extended thanks to Chris 
Marrero, Theresa and Kaye 
Bowers, Steve Young and 
Kenny Descheene, Phillip 
Smith, Tina Smith, Benny 
Hernandez, Karen Simone, 
Mable Jim, Billy Joe 
Johns, Alex Johns and Carl 
Baxley. 

This year, Cattle 
Owner Premiums went to 
two Brighton Cattle opera- 
tors. The Grand Champion 
Steer came from the herd 
of Wonder Johns and the 
Reserve Champion was 
picked out of the herd of 
Howard Micco. Stanlo 
Johns presented the awards 
to the two cattle owners. 


Irma Platt Rides For Good Cause 


By B. Secody 

LABELLE — Irma Platt, 
an employee of the Big Cypress 
Cattle and Range Program partici- 
pated in the 1 0th Annual Ride-a- 
thon Fundraiser sponsored by 
Special Equestrian: Horses and 
Handicapped Association on May 
20 . 

The event was held in 
Labelle at Bob and Linda 
Sodrel’s ranch. Irma rode on 
behalf of the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida: Big Cypress 
Cattle and Range Program. 

The equestrian 
event raises funds for those 
who are involved in the 
Special Equestrian program. 

The program, which was 
started nearly 12 years ago 
by the Kiwanis Club, caters 
to handicapped individuals 
who show an interest in hors- 
es, their care and grooming 
and have the desire to ride. 

Many of the riders 
benefit from weekly sessions 
held on Wednesday and 
Saturday through the exer- 
cise-through-games events, 
aptly named “riding therapy.” 

Riders perform before 
enthused crowds - usually 
consisting of family, friends 
and well wishers. The riders 
are assisted up on their hors- 
es, and games are played. 

One such event is a 
beanbag game where the rid- 
ers are lined up and go 
through a maze of poles 
(similar to pole bending), and 
drop the beanbag at the last 
pole. Other exercises require 
riders to reach and stretch to 
various positions to ensure a 
good physical workout. 

Basketball hoops are set up 
for such games, as well as trotting 
competition. 

Funding is always needed 
to keep the program in operation, 
thus the yearly fundraising event is 
held. Each rider must have a spon- 
sor, who pays $40 for that rider to 
participate in the events. 

Patty Woodyard, a volun- 
teer for the past five years, states the 
program has provided more than just 
a place for the handicapped to ride 
horses. It promotes good sportsman- 
ship, and is physically therapeutic. 

She told of a young child, 
who is now five years old. 

At the age of six months 
the child had a stroke, which had 
left her partially paralyzed. After 
three years in the program, this little 
girl has nearly recovered completely 


except for a slight paralysis, which 
remains in one of her hands. 

Irma stated Tribal President 
Mitchell Cypress approached her. 
She says she rides in the cattle 
round up each year and enjoyed 
helping to raise funds for such a 
worthwhile cause. 

She approached David 
Cypress, Glen Osceola, Mondo 


Tiger and of course Mitchell, who 
all came through with the needed 
sponsorship funds - and then some! 
Irma was moved by the generosity 
of the various people who supported 
her in the Ride-a-thon. 

Irma has worked for the 
Tribe for over three years, and says 
she has been riding since her cow- 
boy husband got her interested in 
horses over five years ago. She 
loves horses and looks forward to 
any opportunity to ride. 

Although this is the first 
year Irma has participated in this 
event, she says she enjoyed herself 
and would consider returning again 
next year since it is for such a 
worthwhile cause. 



Irma Platt has worked for the tribe for 
over three years. 
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First to identify this child wins a Tribune T-shirt! 



Ms. Grismore’s class has rock and roll 6 class!’ 



Who is this? First to know gets a Tribune T-shirt! 


Spring Festival Brings Plenty Of Smiles 



Ms. Tiger’s ‘Men in Black.’ 





Ms. Whiteside’s class performs ‘Bye Bye Bye.’ 


Story and Photos by E. Tiger 

BIG CYPRESS — Ahfachkee students gathered together in 
the school’s auditorium June 1, not to hold another award ceremony 
for being this year’s 2000 Title 1 Award recipient, but to hold their 
Spring Festival for parents and community members. 

This year Spring Festival treated spectators to a dinner and 
a very amusing show. Pre-kindergarten up to seventh and eighth 
grades chose different themes for each of their performances. Mrs. 
White’s Pre-kindergarten class, which took the stage first, sang 
“Peanut Butter and Jelly,” and “Ducks Like Rain.” 

The youngsters were dressed in over sized yellow T-shirts 
and flapped their arms furiously 
like ducks while they sang each 
song. 

If the first performance 
wasn’t amusing enough, Mrs. 

Grismore’s class of kindergarten 
students was sure to get your 
attention and laughter. 

Their theme was ‘Little 
Pig Blues’ and ‘We’ve got the 
whole world in our hands.’ 

Youths during this performance 
were dressed with little piggy 
noses playing to a band decked 
out with guitars and dark sun- 
glasses. They acted out the three 
little pig story with a rock and 
roll beat. 

Mrs. Fuller’s first 
grade class sang “This Old 
Man” and “All I really Need,” 
followed by Mrs. Gibson’s 
class “You Gotta Be.” 


One of the most inventive performances throughout the night 
had to be Mrs. Wineberg’s fourth grade class. Their theme song was 
“Blue.” Youths participating in this were dressed in blue with faces 
painted blue and hair wigs of blue — you get the idea. 

The students hula-hooped throughout the whole song while 
some boys yo-yoed with the beat. 

Towards the end of the show that night Ms. Tiger’s third grade 
class went to the outer limits with their performance, “Men in Black.” 
Each kid in this performance was dressed in a black suit to resemble 
the popular movie. Ms. Tiger, who also participated in the show herself 
as an alien, danced along with the students while the kids showed off 

their dancing talents. 

“Phony Calls” and 
“Transformation” presented 
by Ms. Whiteside’s fifth and 
sixth grade class and the 
Drama Club’s performance 
of “Bye, Bye, Bye,” wrapped 
up the night’s dancing per- 
formance. 

Ms. Hager’s seventh 
and eighth grade class pre- 
sented a slide show for the 
audience to end the night’s 
presentation. The slide show 
took the audience through 
the students’ experiences 
throughout the year, and 
demonstrated the youths’ 
advancements and achieve- 
ments on the computer sys- 
tem, which was made possi- 
ble by the Tribal leaders. 




This is to announce that the Chairman’s Office is now in charge of the PRINCESS PAGEANT and I will be look 
ing for the young ladies of the Seminole Tribe to participate in this competition. I would also like to invite our 
younger girls to participate in the JR. MISS SEMINOLE PAGEANT. 


I will soon be announcing the WHEN, WHERE AND TIMES of the planned MISS AND JR. MISS SEMINOLE PAG 
EANT activities. 


I am also selecting the Princess Pageant Committee Members 


Rules and regulations will be distributed at the times of the other announcements 
If you have any questions at this time, contact this office. 


James E. Billie 
Chairman 
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SPORTS 


Four Youngsters Compete As All-Stars 


CLEWISTON — Austin Fisher, Tommy 
Jackson, Joshua Johns and Marshall Tommie repre- 
sented Okeechobee in the Dixie Youth- All- Star T- 
ball tournament in Clewiston, June 2-4. 

Playing for Chobee Gold, the Brighton 
youngsters, aged 5-6, were selected to the tourna- 
ment All-Star team after Chobee Gold remained 
strong against their fiercest competition yet, 
Clewiston, which had been undefeated, and won 1 1 - 
8 . 

The OCRA 
President, Morgan 
Lumpkin chose Jeff 
Johns, who coached 
the Seminole 
Reservation T-ball 
team, to coach 
Chobee Gold. The 
total team consisted 
of 14 team players 
and 5 coaches, 
Coach Jeff Johns, 
Assistant Coaches 
Gary Dubel, Sandy 
Valladares, and Jay 
Maynard. 

In the 
Rookie League, 
Melanie Jones, 8, 
daughter of Danny 
and Jennifer Jones, 
was chosen for the 
Chobee Blue Rookie All Star team. 

Melanie played pitcher’s mound. Justin 
Aldridge, also from Brighton was chosen as Most 
Valuable Player and played on the 1 st place team, 
Kiblers Trucking, in the AAA baseball league. Justin 
also played pitcher and first base. 

All were awarded trophies in a ceremony 
Monday night. 



(Top to bottom) Coach Jeff Johns, Austin Fisher, 
Marshall Tommie, Tommy Jackson, Joshna Johns. 



Chobee Blue Rookie All Star 
team picked Melanie Jones. 


Big Cypress Rodeo Results 


BIG CYPRESS - The following are the 
results of the Eastern Indian Rodeo Association 
Rodeo held May 20 at the Junior Cypress Rodeo 
Arena. 

Bareback Riding — No qualified results. 
Steer Wrestling — Naha Jumper, 10.4 seconds, 10 
points. Jason Grasshopper, 10.6 seconds, 9 points. 
Jeff Johns, 14.2 seconds, 8 points. Calf Roping — 
Josh Jumper, 13 seconds, 10 points. Naha Jumper, 
16.2 seconds, 9 points. 

Saddle Bronc Riding — Robert Simpson, 
58, 10 points. Team Roping — Josh Jumper and 
Jason Grasshopper, 8.1 seconds, 10 points. Sidney 
Gore and Billie Tiger, 10.1 seconds, 9 points. Jeff 
Johns and Todd Johns, 15.1 seconds, 8 points. Moses 
Jumper Jr. and Sampson Gopher, 19.7 seconds, 7 
points. 

Women’s Barrel Racing — Tess 
Ducheneaux, 17.67 seconds, 10 points. Ayze Henry, 
18.25 seconds, 9 points. Holly “Scooter” Johns, 

18.28 seconds, 8 points. Emma Johns, 18.62 seconds, 


7 points. Women’s BreakAway Roping — Billie 
Tiger, 4.6 seconds, 10 points. Joe Leigh Johns, 7.8 
seconds, 9 points. 

Bull Riding — No qualified rides. 

Special Events: Mutton Busting — Jamie 
Gonzales, 13.1 seconds. Brandtley Osceola, Jaryarca 
Baker, 2.7 seconds. 

Calf Riding — Randel Osceola, 56 points. 
Ethan Gopher, 52 points. Nathan Gopher, 40 points. 
Roy Stewart, 3.12 seconds. Beginner Barrels — 
Danielle Webster, 19.784 seconds. Morningstar 
Webster, 20.66 seconds. Sheyanna Osceola, 21.21 
seconds. 50 and Over BreakAway — Rudy 
Osceola, 4.3 seconds. 

Novice Barrels — “Mad” Mary Huff, 
20.763 seconds. LeAnna Billie, 21.697 seconds. 

Junior Bull Riding — Lucky Stewart, 6 1 
points. Jerome Davis, 49 points. 

Josh Jumper was All Around Cowboy, 
earning 20 points. 



WE DELIVER SAME DAY! 

Cash or Credit Cards Accepted 


Order by phone or visit our website. 

www.fronlrowusa.com 


o\ Turkey Ujvker* 


Candy Osceola Pool Tourney Results 



Moke and Betty Osceola, Buddy and Alice Sweat, Ronnie Doctor, Mabel 
Osceola, Annie Jumper, Joe Billie Jr., Juanita and Russell Osceola. 


By Libby Blake 

HOLLYWOOD 

Hollywood Recreation was 
home again to the 4th 
Annual Candy Osceola 
Memorial Pool Tournament 
held May 19-20. Council 
Representatives Max 
Osceola and David Cypress 
co-sponsored the events. 

The seniors started 
off the tourney with singles 
and scotch doubles 8-ball 
rounds on Friday night. 

Youth (17 and under) also 
competed in singles matches. 

Of the 19 boys in 
the youth division Tony 
Sanchez came out the win- 
ner. Ray Yzaguirre III, Lucky Stewart, Anthony 
Hernandez, and Nick Jumper followed. Ten girls took 
to the tables in competition. Phalyn Osceola took 
home the top position followed by Krystle Young, 
Jessica Turtle, Shy la Jones, and Esmeralda Billie. The 


youth were awarded gift certificates to the Broward 
Mall. 

Nine men and six women seniors then took 
to the tables. David Bowers, who lost to brother 
Eugene in the first round, faced off with him again in 
the finals and took the number one position. This left 
Eugene Bowers with a second place finish. 

Ronnie Doctor placed third, followed by Joe 
Billie Jr. and Moke Osceola. 

Annie Jumper took top honors for the 
women. Mabel Osceola, Juanita Osceola, 

Betty Osceola, and Alice Sweat rounded out 
the top five in the fun-filled action packed 
event. 

Scotch doubles winners were Annie 
Jumper and Joe Billie Jr. Mabel Osceola and 
Ronnie Doctor took second. Alice and Buddy 
Sweat placed third. Fourth place went to Betty 
and Moke Osceola and Juanita and Russell 
Osceola rounded out the top five. 

On Saturday, 35 men and 24 women 
faced off for straight double elimination 8 -ball 
play. Elrod Bowers took on all comers without 
a loss to walk away with first place. Tony 
Billie, Terry Willie, Tony Bert, and David 
Billie rounded out the top five. 

Defending women’s champ Theresa 
Boromei had to settle for second this year when she 


was defeated by Laura Clay. Vivian Osceola finished 
in the third position followed by Cindy Osceola and 
Arica Buck. 

Boromei recovered in scotch doubles com- 
petition with partner George Grasshopper. They 
walked away with first place after a fierce match with 
Leoda Sauls and Boogie Nunez 
who had to settle for second. 
Third place went to Cindy and 
Keith Osceola, fourth to Alvira 
Muskett and Tony Bert, and 
fifth place to Arica and Shane 
Buck. 

Juanita Osceola presented 
the winners with cash awards. 
Top place in each event also 
received a customized jean 
jacket commemorating Candy. 

After the Candy Osceola 
tournament, Councilman David 
Cypress sponsored an open 9- 
ball competition. Twenty-seven 
men and 1 8 women anted up 
$20 each to compete in the 
race-to-three, double-elimina- 
tion event. 

Winners were as follows: Men: 1st place - 
Corey Penrod, 2nd place - Bob Osborne, 3rd place - 
O.B. Osceola, 4th place - Woody Wilson, and 5th 
place - Miguel Chagon. Women winners follows: 1st 
place - Cindy Osceola, 2nd place - Juanita Osceola, 


3rd place Charlene Haynes, 4th place - Carlene 
Osceola, and 5th place - Theresa Boromei and Libby 
Blake (tie). 



Theresa Boromei, George Grasshopper, Boogie Nunez, Leoda Sauls, 
Cindy and Keith Osceola, Shane Buck, Arica Buck, Tony Bert. 



Tony Sanchez, Ray Yzaguirre III, Lucky Stewart, Anthony 
Hernandez, Nick Jumper. 


Oklahoma Players Win 
Pool Tournament Honors 



HOLLYWOOD — 

Oklahoman shooters finished high 
atop a winner’s board filled with 
Seminoles at the 1 st Annual 
National Native American Pool 
Tournament held May 26-27 in the 
Lucky Bucks poolroom at the 
Hollywood Greyhound Track. 

Dale Cable of Oklahoma 
took honors in the men’s singles 
with a victory over David Nunez 
in the finals played before a 
packed house. Theresa Boromei 
went undefeated to take first place 
in the women’s singles. 

In the team division, the 
Comanche Stix of Oklahoma 
defeated the Seminole team 
Boogie Men to take the team tro- 
phy back to Oklahoma. In the 
women’s division, the Seminole 
team Stomping Ground defeated 


the Oklahoma Shooters + 1 , in the 
finals to keep the top prize in 
Florida. 

The following are the 

results: 

Singles Men - 1) Dale 
Cable, 2) David Nunez, 3) Jimmy 
Clay, 4) Bob Tissychy, 5/6) Ray 
Garza, O.B. Osceola, 7/8) Jack 
Billie, Lloyd Nickel, 9-12) Boogie 
Nunez, Dallas Nunez, Tony Billie, 
Terry Willie 

Women - 1) Theresa 
Boromei, 2) Tana Washington, 3) 
Mindi Fish, 4) Louise Jim, 5/6) 
Virginia Billie, Juanita Osceola, 
7/8) Oneva Jones, Arica Buck, 9- 
12) Edwina Betoney, Shirley 
Mitchell, Linda Buck, Carlene 
Osceola 


Teams Men - 1) 
Comanche Stix - Dale Cable, 
Lloyd Nickel, Bob Tissychy, Rick 


Cizek, 2) Boogie Men - Boogie 


Nunez, Dallas Nunez, David 
Nunez, Shane Buck, 3) Seminoles 
- David Cypress, Tony Billie, 
George Grasshopper, Jimmy Clay, 
Randy Clay, 4) Motown Boyz - 
Ralph Sanchez, David Billie, Roy 
Garza, O.B. Osceola, 5) Trail - 
Woody Wilson, Terry Willie, 
Jimmy Bert, Joe Billie 

Women - 1) Stomping 
Ground - Theresa Boromei, Arica 
Buck, Oneva Jones, Louise Jim, 2) 
Oklahoma Shooters + 1 - Tana 
Washington, Mindi Fish, Edwina 
Betoney, 3) Intertribal - Dale 
Grasshopper, Carlene Osceola, 
Virginia Billie, Shirley Mitchell, 
Sonya Johns, 4) No Names - 
Leoda Sauls, Nadine Tommie, 
Alice Sweat, Joanne Osceola, 5) 
Laura Clay, Alvira Muskett, 

Juanita Osceola, Yvette Jumper 
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(L-R) Ms. Darcy Schmachtenberger, Tasha Osceola, Coach Eric Spee, Mercedes and JoJo Osceola. 

Osceola Girls Shine In ’99 


By E. Tiger 

HOLLYWOOD — Virginia and Joe 
Dan Osceola watched their daughters Mercedes, 
Tasha and Jo Jo receive awards at the Sheridan 
Hills Christian School’s annual sports banquet 
May 19. 

Mercedes, 16, who is also the Junior 
Miss Seminole and the oldest of the Osceola’s 




Mercedes shows her award. 


four daughters, received the most recognition. 

“Mercedes had a great year, not to men- 
tion the game winning three pointer she made in 
the Regional Championships back in March,” said 
coach Eric Spee. “It wasn’t the shot that really 
counted, it was the courage it took to take a shot 
like that.” 

Mercedes was presented the MVP 
Basketball Award for her achievements 
throughout the season. 

In addition, all three sisters were mem- 
bers of the District Champion and Regional 
Runner-up Cross Country Team. Mercedes 
won the District Race in the Regional 
Runner-up helping place the Sheridan Hills 
Team 7th in the state. 

Their accomplishments gave the 
three sister’s an opportunity to be featured in 
the Miami Herald and Fort Lauderdale Sun- 
Sentinel, where they received recognition for 
their accomplishments during the track season 
finals. 

Tasha received three individual awards 
for All County Basketball, All Conference 
Cross-Country and All County Cross-Country. 
Jo Jo received an honorable mention award for 
Cross Country and a Team Coach’s Award for 
JV Girls Basketball, where she was the lead- 
ing scorer on the conference champion team, 
that had an overall year record of 11-3. 

JoJo also participated in the All- 
^Cross Country Team were they placed 

seemed to echo 

throughout tfieTf^i^^^^^^^jgluding the 
laughter Coach Spee waS 
award from Courtney Osceola. 

“She (Courtney) is the youngesfoT 
the sisters and has become the Sheridan Hills 
Mascot and a social bug to all athletic mem- 
w bers among the school,” Spee said. 

The crowd laughed in agreement. 


Women Bowlers Invited To 
‘Fun In The Sun’ 2001 


By Tom Gallaher 

HOLLYWOOD — 

Seminole Country will be awash in 
bowlers next year as women from 
all over the world travel to Fort 
Lauderdale for the Women’s 
International Bowling Congress. 

In this regard, Florida 
Seminole Tourism joined forces 
with Greater Fort Lauderdale 
recently at this year’s WIBC in 
Reno, Nev. Four- thousand delegates 
received information on Greater 
Fort Lauderdale attractions in antic- 
ipation of their 2001 “Fun in the 
Sun” convention which will take 
place in Greater Fort Lauderdale 
April 19-24. 

The Greater Fort 

Lauderdale Convention and Visitors 
Bureau (GFLCVB) set up an 
impressive display of a Fort 
Lauderdale Beach, complete with 
palm trees and beach balls. Staffers giving out informa- 
tion and souvenirs included Bruce Appel, Debbi Toreson, 
Grover Moberly, and Terry Kuca. 

Tom Gallaher, 

Development and Promotions 
Coordinator for Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum, and Lee Tiger of Florida 
Seminole Tourism, gave the dele- 
gates souvenir pins, posters and 
information on the Seminole 
tourist attractions. 

They all were very inter- 
ested in the museum, Billy Swamp 
Safari, and the Seminole casinos, 
and they really enjoyed getting 
“pinned” with a Seminole Tribe 
millennium pin. 


Tom Gallaher, Bob Toreson, Marilyn Gerace, Bruse Appel, Debbi Toreson 
Lee Tiger get together to plan Fun In The Sun Tournament. 

“We are bowled over by the excitement that the 
women bowlers expressed about coming to Fort 
Lauderdale in 2001 for fun in the sun,” said Nicki E. 
Grossman, president of the GFLCVB. “We are looking 
forward to hosting the largest 
women’s sports conference in the 
U.S., with 12,000 teams and 
60,000 bowlers for an economic 
impact of $60 million in our area 
from April through July 2001.” 

The delegates will be bowling 
at Sawgrass Bowling Center in 
Sunrise and Don Carter Bowling 
Center in Tamarac. 

— Tom Gallaher is 
Development and Promotions 
Coordinator for Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum . 


Tom Gallaher “pins” Shirley Wilkerson. 


Janet Smith ‘Superstar’ 


BRIGHTON — Janet Smith 
is a member of the Golliher’s Girls 
“Superstars” Competition Team. 

Janet has been a member of Golliher 
Girls Baton and Tumbling group for 
two years. This year Janet joined the 
“Superstars” competition team. Janet 
has attended three competitions this 
year with the team. 

Janet is one of the perform- 
ers in the miniature show team pro- 
gram, Grease. The team performed 
at the Okeechobee High School 


Powder Puff game and won first at all 
three competitions they attended. As 
well as competing with the group, 
Janet competed in marching events 
individually at the three contests and 
received three first place trophies as 
well as a couple of medals. 

The team is currently prepar- 
ing for the WTA State Competition 
that will be held in St. Petersburg on 
June 10, followed by the National 
Competition in Beechwood, Ohio^ 
from July 3-10. 


Don’t forcv** n s Day 
June 18 ! 


Janet Smith performs Ji 


Your slate's health Insurance pays 


^ \o^"V * ith #* m 


* Wet l-baby cane 

* Wetr-chuld cane 

* Immunlzallons 

Vtur slate may also pay ton omen medical services. 
ESgibility is based on Income and family size, to find 
out more call 1 -677-KSDS-NQW. 


"Hearth Is ons of our mast precious gifts. .. so 
ore our children. Their spiritual esnriottonaipnd 
physical welfare is ouf responsibility .' 1 

Joa nne Shenandoah 

Native Anne [lean IWiSiC Award Vtfr mar 


Insure Kids Now 


Children of all ages need regular check-ups : 


Don't Walt. CalHoll free 1-377-543-7669 
or visit www.tnsurekidsnow.gov 


They also need medical care wnen Ihey get sick. If 
you are working, your children maybe able losign up 
for your stale's new health insurance program for little 
of no cost to you, 
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NASCAR 


FOUR! 






All Events Local and Notionwide 

9090 Toll Free: 1.888 590 

p Deljvt, Si Bonded # 31393 

^ffW/ :www.^._ ’ ^ rom 


MYRNA LO' 


Tribal Dividends Accepted 

24 Hrs.* Speedy Release* Professional Service 

Tel: 954. 563.9119 3232 W. Broward Blvd. Fort Lauderdale, FI. 33312 


EIRA Profile: The Webster Sisters 


By Michael James 

BIG CYPRESS — Meet Star and Danielle 
Websters the daughters of Bonita and Glen Osceola 
who are making a name for themselves on the Junior 
Rodeo Circuit. 

“She’s (Star) better than Danielle and me 
and doesn’t have to practice as much,” says 
Bonita. Regardless, the girls practice every night 
making sure to exercise their horses. 

Star became a participant in the EIRA a 
year and a half ago, and in that time has placed 
first in the Beginner Barrels event several times. 
However, her rodeo experience doesn’t stop there. 

“We rodeo a lot in Hollywood and 
Brighton,” she says. She took first and second 
place ribbons in the Ranch Rodeo in Clewiston. 

This is definitely a family affair, with mom and 
sister riding and dad coaching, they participate in 
ranch rodeos all over South Florida. She is a 
member of the Seminole Wind Horse Club and the 
NBHA, placing in both. 

Bonita believes rodeo is good for kids to 
get involved in. Star is responsible for the mainte- 
nance of her animals. Tthe only thing she receives 
help with is the cleaning of the stalls, and mom 
usually lends her hand. 

Star is also a member of the 4-H Club 
where she has shown ducks, hens and rabbits 
adding those to the list of animals to take care of. 

Responsible and independent, Star 
involves herself in many activities at school. 
Frequently her mom finds about them when she « 
discovers her missing. She plays the keyboard, is | 
in the Golf Club, the Horse Club, and she plays 2 
for the B.C. Renegades in T-ball. | 

“I come home from work or they call me § 
from school and I will be looking for Star and 
they tell me that she is at keyboard, or she is golf- 
ing, I never know what club she will join next,” 
says mom. 

But she is also a typical child. She enjoys 
playing with her puppies, feeding her animals and 


pated in ranch rodeos, Hollywood rodeos, the 
Seminole Wind Horse Club and 4-H as well. 

Fike her sister, Danielle is given the respon- 
sibility of the caring for her animals too. Danielle 
enjoys computers and actually enjoys tests. She loves 


Morningstar Webster rides and grooms her horse. 


helping her mom with chores. She also likes school. 

Star has a sister, Danielle, 9. Both sisters 
started riding at the same time. Danielle has partich 


Danielle Webster loves to read in her spare time. 

reading in her spare time. 

Spare time, though, is seldom. While she is 
very active in rodeos, she also is in the Drama Club, 
plays soccer and absolutely loves to play 
“animal” bingo with her friend’s grandma. 

Both girls and their mother are 
from Minnesota and are from the Ojibwa 
Tribe. They have lived at Big Cypress for 
four years and even though they still are 
not used to Florida’s heat, Danielle still 
loves to go the beach and Sun Splash with 
her best friends. 

Danielle is very interested in 
learning both Creek and Miccosukee lan- 
guages, and though it is very different from 
their language, “they are both doing very 
well,” says Bonita. 

Danielle also shared with us her 
love of doing beadwork and patchwork. 
^She hopes to do enough to some day put in 
£s store, when it opens. 

fini ng to Big Cypress, the 

familyTl^l^^^^^^j^hree years. 

1 Travel is not n q \ 

2 “They have travel! 

I J were 1 8 months old” explains BomE 
1 three of the ladies, Bonita, Star and 

Danielle are pow wow dancers. Thej 
have been dancing since the^ 

Their travels have ta 
Unite d Stg 

Boaili^^^^^^MITTcrGlen are the 

Jirector of the Prevention 
Jig Cypress. 


PORTS 
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SUPER CENT 


State of the Art Facility Built With Your Needs In Mind. 

Large Selection otiShow Trucks & Conversion Vans. 




Explore rSporr Trae 




FI SO XLT SupsrGnew 






H r*- . 


rill 


F3SG Lariat Gnawuab 


• One Low Price! 

• No Hassle! 

7 Day Price Guarantee! 
Never Any Dealer Fees! 


For the friendly, courteous 
service you deserve. 

8655 Pines Boulevard • (954) 443-7000 

www. worldfordpi nes.com 
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Memorial Day Weekend Seminole Sports Festival 







Sports Festival Golf Results 

4-Man Scramble- 1) (60) Bigshot Jumper, Dewayne Whaler, John Madrigal 
2) (61) Jimmy Osceola, Joe Frank, Allen Huff, Tana Washington 3) (62) Jim Osceola, Jason 
Grasshopper, Marl Osceola, Bobby Frank 4) (63) Sandy Pembleton, Rock Locust, Kerry 
Wahler, Charlie Cypress 5) (64) Kendall Whaler, Alan Jumper, Mike Micco, Mindi Fish. 


Driving range practice helped Bo Young’s team place 7th. 


ports Festival Bowling Results 


Team Bowling- 1) 2378 pins, Diane Smith, 
Dana Osceola, Pemell Bert, Roger Smith, 2) 2357 
pins, Jack Smith, Linda Tommie, Lois Smith, Maxie 
Tommie 3) 2357 pins, Alvira Muskett, Harold Hill, 
Becky Hill, Marcel Osuna 4) 2326 pins, Brande Clay, 


Milo Osceola, Monica Cypress, Chris Osceola 5) 
2324 pins, Lawana Osceola, Cornelia Osceola, Hyde 
Gopher, Joe Kippenburger 

Mixed Doubles- 1) 1205 pins, MaryJo 
Micco, Bobby Watchman, 2) 1178 pins, Sonya Johns, 
Toby Johns 3) 1171 pins, Brande Clay, Delwin 
McCowan 4) 1159 pins, Gloria James, Jonathan 
James 5) 1157 pins, Mary T. Bowers, Eugene 
Bowers 6) 1155 pins, Heather Osceola, David 
Jumper 7) 1153 pins, Crystal Huff, Jamie Smith 
8) 1146 pins, Linda Tommie, Maxie Tommie 9) 
1144 pins, Louise Jim, Rocky Jim 10) 1142 pins, 
Tomie Micco, Mike Micco 

Men’s Doubles- 1) 1262 pins, Harold Hill, 
Marcel Osuna 2) 1233 pins, Kevin Holata, Elbert 
Snow 3) 1199 pins, Jimmy Osceola, Ronnie 
Doctor 4) 1183 pins, Bobby Watchman, Jonathan 
James 

Women’s Doubles- 1) 1171 pins, Betty 
Osceola, Brande Clay 2) 1164 pins, Diane Smith, 
Mary Jo Micco 3) 1154 pins, Valerie Holata, 

Salina Dorgan 4) 1153 pins, Cindy Osceola, 
Maydell Osceola 

Men’s Singles- 1) 713 pins, David Jumper 
2) 702 pins, Moke Osceola 3) 670 pins, Sammy 
Gopher 4) 670 pins, Rocky Jim 5) 628 pins, Hyde 
Gopher 6) 621 pins, Bobby Watchman 7)618 
pins, Harold Hill 8) 614 pins, Blake Osceola 

Women’s Singles- 1) 638 pins, Tomie Micco 

2) 63 1 pins, Louise Jim 3) 609 pins, Rosie Billie, 
Diane Smith 4) 607 pins, Mary Bowers 5) 604 
pins, Betty Osceola, Celesta Osceola 6) 603 pins, 
Sonya Johns 

Men’s All-Event- 1) 1955 pins, Moke 
Osceola 2) 1941 pins, Elbert Snow 

3) 1940 pins, David Jumper 4) 1902 pins, Sammy 
Gopher 5) 1887 pins, Bobby Watchman 6) 1882 
pins, Hyde Gopher 

Women’s All-Event- 1) 1836 pins, Tomie 
-| Micco 2) 1821 pins, Diane Smith 
3 3) 1770 pins, Sonya Johns 4) 1764 pins, Jeanette 
Cypress 5) 1757 pins, Brande Clay, Rosie Billie 


Fastpitch Softball Woman’s Division 


Fastpitch Softball Men’s Division 


Trophies were lined up and ready to be handed out to the winning teams. 


George Grasshopper shows his form on this shot. 


Dwayne Whaler, Moses Jumper, John Madrigal, 1st place team. 


Bo Young kept his eyes down on this shot. 


Mitch Osceola 


1st 

place - DVS8 - 
Cherokee, NC, 
2nd place - 
Travelers - 
Miss. 

Other 
teams compet- 
ing - Seminoles 
- Fla., Bad 
News Bears - 
NC, Lady 
Sluggers - 
Miss. 


1st 

place - Four 
Seasons - 
Cherokee, NC 
2nd place - 
Braves - 
Cherokee, NC 
other teams 
competing - 
Chieftains - NY, 
Red Storm - 
Miss. , Tribe - 
Miss., IAC - 
NY , Seminoles 
-Fla. 





This unidentified golfer puts in a little practice before tournament, 


Max Tommie, Ralph Tembleton, Joe Osceola Jr., Abe Rockwell, 6th Place team. 


Alan Jumper, Mike Micco, 
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grounds ^beautiful DifiB College. H 
President Kelsey Begay, whose own i 
gospel set before Chief Billie’s. Then 
N.Y., ^rea where the band perforqjgc 
MusicFestival sponsoredby the Sen< 


^ Ariz., and vans took the band and its equipment to Tsaile where to. It makes 
; Chief Billie entertained at the Navajo Music Festival o^lfr 6 Old Wa pi^ 

For more photos and tour info, go to www.chiefjimbillie.com 


MIN OLE NATION 


2 


Raffles* Clveavays* Special Swamp Menu 


2079 N. University Drive, Sunrise, FL (954) 742-MUSIC 


Seminole fillmaker Karen Tommie (1) sits 
next to mother, Dorothy, before showing 
her film at the Seneca film festival. 


Navajo President Kelsey Begay 
plays a mean guitar at Music Fest. 


Silhouetted before the rugged Navajo Country landscape, Chief and his band entertain. 


k. 

Autograph sessions 


each musical set. 


Mr. and Mrs. Art Montour stopped by the 
Buffalo show. Art shot the video of the gator 
biting off the Chief’s finger. 


Record 

Continued from page 1 

them up or add anything. If there is any 
vulgarity or obscenity or cruelty mentioned, it is 
left in there because that is the way of things even 
today as it was back then.” 

The Chief’s world is closely surrounded 
by the animal kingdom neighbors he grew up 
with, and all have played important roles in 
Seminole history and how to get along. The rab- 
bit, bear, alligator, possum, snake, buzzard, wood 
stork, frogs, raccoon, deer, dog, fish, all come to 
life in the Chief’s resonant delivery, as life’s les- 
sons are given through their eyes and actions. 

Titles include: How the Raccoon Got its 
Mask, Bashful Star, Legend of the Kissimmee 
River, The Dog and the Alligator, How the Possum 
Became a Marsupial , and more. 

Once again, Chief Billie has teamed up 
with John McEuen (producer/musician of 
Alligator Tales - Chief Jim Billie’s first SOAR 
album, released in 1999), in a unique and creative 
project more than two years in the making. 
McEuen, a founder of the Nitty Gritty Dirt Band, 
also writes the music behind the Chief’s presenta- 
tions, approaching the task as if it were a film 
score, creating an enchanting canvas for the Chief 
to paint his stories on. Utilizing a combination of 
music, sound effects and modem recording tech- 
niques to support the timeless tales delivered by 
the Chief’s captivating voice, Seminole Fire tran- 
scends the usual and transports the listener to a 
new realm. 

“With his great voice and unusual stories, 
the challenge writing music to enhance them was 
exciting. I think it is one of the best recordings I 
have made,” says McEuen. 

SOAR president Tom Bee, says: “Chief 


Billie is a natural bom story teller. Seminole Fire 
is outrageously good, and the tone of his voice is 
incredible.” Bee, a leader in the successful effort 
to add a Native American category to the 
Grammies, is expecting even more critical acclaim 
than garnered by Chief Jim Billie’s first SOAR 
release, Alligator Tales. 

As the Chief explains, these stories were 
“meant to be told at night . . .” So, picture your- 
self meeting up with him, in the middle of a mys- 
terious Everglades night on his Big Cypress 
Reservation, as they unfold, - with the sounds of 
the night mixed in. Time-honored tales, teachings 
and legends presented in this new century bring 
forth these enduring endearing enchantments to 
the forefront of American culture for all, and are 
now captured for posterity on CD. 

Commercial success or personal fame, 
however, was not the motivation for this project, 
says Chief Billie: “I am telling these stories and 
passing on these legends so my children can learn 
them in the same verbalization as they were told 
to me. We live in a different world today and this 
form of communication is one of the best ways to 
reach people and preserve culture.” 

Excerpts from Seminole Fire and all of 
Chief Jim Billie’s recorded works can be heard on 
his website at www.chiefjimbillie.com. Please 
consult this website for information regarding the 
CD release parties and other appearances of Chief 
Billie and his band. 

The Alligator Alley event will include a 
CD release by the Miccosukee band Tiger Tiger 
and will honor delegates from the Native 
American Journalists Association (NAJA)as spe- 
cial guests. Call (954) 742-8505 for information. 
For the Chocolate Moose, reservations are sug- 
gested: Call Bill Messer at (954) 474-5040. 
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“I hate to do this,”saidChief. But he signed the guitar anyway. 


Seneca bassist Freightrain Parker, Seneca 
PresidentJJuane Jim Ray and Chief Billie. 
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Chief andband appeared on Native'American Film Festival movie stage. 
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Missing 

Continued from page 1 


Jr., who lives about a quarter-mile from 
the spot where the Honda careened into 
the canal. He watched as investigators cut 
the roof off with a torch. There was also 
damage to both the front and rear of the 
Honda, Jumper and SPD sources agreed. 
Police Chief Tom Hernan would not com- 
ment on the direction the vehicle was lay- 
ing on the canal bottom, or whether or not 
seat belts were fastened. 

McDaniel, who might know the 
answer to the first question, did 
not return phone messages to the 
Tribune. 

“The windows were open, 
but the roof was crushed,” Jumper 
said. “The canal’s normally a good 
15 feet deep, but the water level’s 
dropped so much they (McDaniel 
and the helicopter pilot from 
Seminole Aviation) were able to 
see it. The divers had been there 
for a couple of days when I talked 
to them. They told me they found 
a wallet and a Bible. But the bod- 
ies were not intact.” 

Jumper said he saw divers 
show the wallet and Bible to 
Tigertail’s relatives who were also 
present when the car was extract- 
ed. Yvonne Puente, Tigertail’s girl- 
friend and a curator at the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum where Tigertail 
worked as a guide before his dis- 
appearance, said she doubted the 
Bible was his. 

“He’s a good guy,” she 
said of Malcolm. “He was a very 
nice guy. Everybody liked him. 

The last time I saw him was 
Friday at work. I talked to him on 
Saturday (May 15, 1999) during the day. 
From what I heard, Malcolm was with 
Manuel all night.” 

Jumper speculated that the car 
had apparently flipped going into the 
canal, and may have pinned the passen- 
gers when it sank into the mud. 

“I’ve been down to the bottom of 
that canal many times swimming, and it’s 
not that firm,” Jumper said. “There’s at 
least a foot of mud.” If so, he said, the 
pancaked roof did not allow much room, 


investigator with the Fee 
County Medical 
Examiner’s Office in Fort 
Myers, remains have been 
transferred to a bone spe- 
cialist in Gainesville for 
positive identification. 
These are the known facts 
*Neither Manuel 
Pizana nor Malcolm 
Tigertail, who were report- 
ed missing with the car, 
has been found in the 1 3 



STOP SIGN DOWN: Shot, submerged in canal, 


or time, for escape. 

The Seminole Police Department 
would not comment further on a case 
Hernan said is still under investigation. A 
team from the Florida Department of Faw 
Enforcement “processed” the scene, he 
said, combing for any evidence of foul 
play. SCUBA divers volunteered from the 
Okeechobee County Sheriff’s Department. 
But, by press-time, no positive identifica- 
tion could be made of either missing man, 
sources said. 

“Common sense tells you that it 
is them,” Hernan said. “But we have a 
traffic accident and a homicide investiga- 
tion on-going. All we have is a car in a 
canal.” 

He later added: “An accident’s 
the easiest assumption. At the same time, 
I have to have a forensic conclusion. We 
have bones and we have two missing peo- 
ple. We’re trying to put them together and 
see if there’s a match.” 

Still, families of both missing 
men were notified. 

According to Sal Medina, an 



months since they disap- 
peared. 

*The car was regis- 
tered to Pizana. He was 
last seen, according to a 
Missing Flyer circulated 
by the family, on May 15, 

1999, in the Honda with 
Tigertail. 

*Partial human 
remains were found near 
the spot where the Honda 
sank. They have 
been sent to Dr. 

Anthony Falsetti, 
an anthropologist 
at the C.A. Pound 
Human 

Identification Fab 
at the University 
of Florida in 
Gainesville. 

Malcolm 
Tigertail worked 
as a tour guide at 
the Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum. 

When the pair 
was reported 
missing in May of 
last year, Museum 
Director Billy F. 

Cypress put up a 
reward for infor- 
mation leading to 
their safe return. 

Pizana worked as 
a security guard 
there. 

Tigertail also 
worked with Jose 
Pizana, the broth- 
er of Manuel, at 
the Museum. The 
two of them were 
last seen on May 
15, 1999. Tigertail 
and Manuel were 
last reported on 
the reservation 
between 3 and 4 a.m. 

Other reported 
sightings of the men did 
not pan out. 

“Everything 
stopped,” Hernan said. 

“Cell phones. Credit card 
purchases. And there was 
no tracking.” 

That’s where the 
trail ended. Before last 
Sunday. 

By Friday, 

Hernan said there was 
some dental evidence 
recovered. But only 
Tigertail had any dental 
records to match. 

“The (medical 

examiner) might have to run DNA tests,” 
to positively identify one or both of the 
missing men, Hernan said. 

Medina agreed that DNA evi- 
dence may be required, and that the 
process, which matches genetic material 
from family members, could take months. 


Aerial photo shows Big Cypress airstrip (1), and paved road on the right that ends at an unmarked intersection with the dirt road along canal. 



Automobile was found in the L-28 I Canal, one mile north of the Snake Road intersection, 


Medina and Hernan both report- 
ed that volunteer divers are continuing to 
sift the mud for more skeletal remains. 

But by last Friday, the divers were no 
longer in evidence. Only a downed STOP 
sign, partially submerged and riddled with 
bullets, and the post of another littered the 
bank — along with numerous 
beer containers, and spent 
shells. 

“That’s a real kind of 
party area,” Moses Jumper, Jr. 
said. “Whatever does get put 
there gets shot up or torn 
down.” 

The stop sign, partially 
covered in mud and marine life, 
was grim proof of that. On 
Friday, Jumper said it had been 
months since any stop sign was 
in place. 

In fact, the only signage 
on a long stretch of road lead- 
ing to the spot where the Honda 
left the road were four brightly 
painted yellow posts surround- 
ing a fire hydrant. There were 
no cautionary signs as drivers 
approach the canal; no 
“Caution” or “Stop Ahead,” 
“Pavement Ends” or speed 
bumps warnings. At night, the 
fatal intersection is lit only by 
the moon. 

Jumper and Puente 
expressed concern about the 
stretch of Henry Osceola 


Boulevard. Two-lane blacktop runs nearly 
a mile before it “T’s” to the rutted dirt 
road along the canal, laughingly called 
Hollywood Boulevard. Jumper believes 
the paved stretch (see aerial photograph) 
gives joy-riders from the Big Cypress 
Community, or visitors, a chance to “get 
on it” with little opportunity to slow 



Macolm Tigertail in recent birthday photo. 

down or stop unless they know from 
experience what to expect ahead. 

As least two other people have 
driven into the canal in recent years. One 
fatality may have also occurred on the 
road, but could not be confirmed. Two 
other vehicles, one driven by Eli Billie 


and a second, “dualie” pickup truck driv- 
en by Jason Grasshopper, ditched directly 
in the identical spot where the Honda was 
found. 

“They’re going to have to do 
something about that,” Jumper said. 

Puente agreed: “There should be 
rumble strips, and those reflecting signs 
that show the road 
T’s. I think they 
should definitely put 
a barricade there, 
and a stop sign for 
sure. I heard there 
used to be one 
there.” 

Hernan coun- 
tered: “The BIA con- 
trols those roads,” 
When asked why 
there were no warn- 
ing signs or barri- 
cades, he explained, 
“These are country 
roads. 

“When you 
look at it, the way 
the road T-bones, it’s 
possible they (the 
victims in the Honda 
Civic) just ran of road,” Hernan said. 

— Staff Writers Elrod Bowers , 
Ernie Tiger and Colin Kenny contributed 
to this report. Charles Flowers is a fre- 
quent contributer to the Seminole 
Tribune. 
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Budget Numbers Are Lowered 


As the appropriations process for the fiscal 
year 2001 rolls on, Indian-focused programs are tak- 
ing some hits. 

President Clinton’s FY ’01 budget contained 
a historic $1.2 billion increase for Native American 
programs. Many Indian leaders hoped this increase 
would survive the budget process and bring financial 
parity to Indian programs. 

However, as the House and Senate 
Appropriations committees mark up the Interior, 
Labor, and Health and Human Services Department 
budgets, many Indian programs are being level fund- 
ed or only slightly increased. There are a few excep- 
tions, but overall, the Congressional bills are lower 
than the President’s budget. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
marked up the Interior Appropriations Bill May 25, 
providing a glimpse as to what the final budget num- 
bers for programs under the Indian Health Service 
(IHS) and Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) for FY ’01 


may be. The bill now goes to the House floor. The 
Senate Appropriations Committee has not yet marked 
up the Interior budget. 

“We saw a slight increase in IHS and BIA 
from last year, but a significant decrease from the 
President’s budget,” said Jack Jackson, Director of 
Government Affairs for the National Congress of 
American Indians. “We were very discouraged by the 
committee numbers.” 

The Senate and House Appropriations com- 
mittees have both marked up the combined bill for 
the Labor, Education and Health and Human Services 
Departments. Although both versions contain funding 
allotments lower than the President’s request, most 
Indian- focused issues have fared well so far. 

However, the budget process is far from over, as 
numbers may change on the House and Senate floors 
or in negotiations with the President. 

— Native American Report. 


Bush Signs Everglades Act 


TALLAHASSEE — Gov. Jeb Bush signed 
into law a bill that will launch the restoration of 
Florida’s “River of Grass” and called on Congress to 
join Florida in its commitment to restore Florida’s 
Everglades. The unprecedented plan calls for the state 
to contribute $2 billion to the Everglades restoration 
project over the next ten years. 

“The Everglades are a national treasure that 
must be protected and returned to their natural state. I 
think the state’s legislators are unanimous in their 
commitment to restoring and preserving what nature 
intended,” Gov. Jeb Bush said. “It is time we, as a 
state and a nation, protect the beauty, the natural 
water systems, and the endangered species that make 
the Everglades a truly unique and precious land- 
scape.” 

The Everglades Restoration Investment Act 
signed May 1 6, creates a historic plan to provide 
State funding for Everglades restoration - more than 
$2 billion over the next ten years. The act also sets 
forth in statues, Florida’s long-term commitment to 
restoring the Everglades by creating the Save Our 


Everglades Trust Fund. This dedicated fund, which 
will allow money and accrued interest to carry for- 
ward across fiscal years, will ensure that resources 
are available when needed. 

Recently, the Gov. testified before Congress to seek 
support for the project, which calls for a dollar- for- 
dollar financial match in federal funding. 

“Protecting our national treasure received 
great attention in the 2000 Legislative Session. 
Restoring the Everglades and protecting the endan- 
gered species that live there is an issue of great 
importance to Floridians in general and to the 
Republican Party of Florida in particular,” said RPOF 
Chairman A1 Cardenas. 

“With the signing of the Everglades 
Restoration Investment Act, Floridians and people all 
across the nation will be a witness to this treasure 
beginning to flourish again. I applaud the state legis- 
lators for their commitment to the restoration of 
Florida’s Everglades,” concluded Chairman 
Cardenas. 


Federal Grants available for 
Urban Forestry Programs 


TALLAHASSEE — Florida Agriculture 
Commissioner Bob Crawford announced that 
$497,918 in federal funds will be available to local 
governments, Native- American tribal governments, 
educational institutions, and legally organized non- 
profit (volunteer) organizations to develop or enhance 
urban and community forestry programs. 

The grant funds are part of the federal gov- 
ernment’s Urban and Community Forestry Matching 
Grant Program. The Florida Department of 
Agriculture and Consumer Services, Division of 
Forestry will administer the federal funds. Awards 
will be made as 50-50 matching grants (50 percent 
federal, 50 percent applicant) in five grant categories: 

Local Governments Program Development, 
Demonstration or Site- Specific Projects, Non-profit 
Administration, Information and Education Projects, 


and Urban Forestry or Arboricultural Training. 

A maximum of $10,000 will be awarded to 
successful applicants for tree-planting projects, and a 
maximum of $5,000 will be awarded for information 
and education projects. Nonprofit administration 
staffing grants will be limited to three years. 
Otherwise, the maximum award is $25,000 for appli- 
cants who have never received these grants and 
$15,000 for previous urban and community forestry 
grants recipients. 

The closing date is Aug. 30, at 2:30 p.m. To 
request a grant application, contact Florida 
Department of Agriculture and Consumer Services, 
Purchasing Office, Mayo Building, Room SB- 8, 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-0800. Telephone: (850) 488- 
7882. 



A portrait of the invincible spirit and 
resilient courage of a people who defied 
the odds and the injustices of history 
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Airs Saturday, June 24 and July 1 
at 7:00 p.m. on Channel 2 


Time For Hurricane Preparedness 


ST. PETERSBURG — Hurricane season 
stretches from June through November. When a 
hurricane strikes, it can bring with it tragedy of lost 
lives, damaged property and people rendered home- 
less. Yet, even though hurricanes can’t be stopped, 
there are some things you can do to cope with dis- 
asters if it strikes. 

Whether it’s before, after or even during a 
hurricane, there are things that you can do to help 
protect yourself and your family. The following 
information is designed to give you some important 
things to remember during hurricane season. 

Before a Hurricane: 

Be alert to hurricane and tropical storm 
advisories. 

Board up window and secure loose objects 
in your yard. 

Keep on hand non-perishable food that can 
be eaten without cooking. 

Store drinking water in case the public 
water supply becomes contaminated. 

Check flashlights or other emergency 
lights to make sure they are in working condition. 

Keep a battery-operated radio on hand and 
maintain a supply of extra batteries. 

Fill your bathtub with extra water for 
flushing the toilet. 

Gas up your car and make sure you have 
jumper cables. 


Take an inventory of your household and 
videotape your entire household contents. 

During a Hurricane: 

Attempt emergency road service repairs 
only when absolutely necessary. The best time is 
during the “eye” of the storm when the wind dies 
down. 

Stay home if your house is out of danger. 
Stay away from windows and glass doors. 

Stay indoors unless you’re told to evacu- 
ate. 

After a Hurricane: 

Beware of damaged utilities - watch out 
for loose or dangling electric power lines. 

Walk and drive cautiously - debris filled 
streets are dangerous. 

Beware of spoiled food - food may spoil if 
refrigerator power is off more than a few hours. Do 
not use water until it’s safe. 

Take extra precautions to prevent fire - 
lowered water pressure in city mains and the inter- 
ruption of other services may make fire fighting 
extremely difficult. 

Protect your property. Make emergency 
repairs only when necessary, but do protect your 
home and valuables from further damage or theft. 

For more information on hurricane pre- 
paredness as well as other safety issues, please con- 
tact your local Allstate agent. 


Health On Wheels 

By Colin Kenney 

HOLLYWOOD - If you were one of the 
individuals picking up a dividend checks in the audi- 
torium June 2, you may have noticed a big psychedel- 
ic truck parked outside between 12 and 3 p.m. 

The visit was courtesy of Miami Children’s 
Hospital, which used the occasion to introduce Tribal 
members to “Health on Wheels.” The truck is a 
mobile clinic that Charles Steiner of The Steiner 


Rolling Into Town 

Group, Inc. (insurance consultants for the Seminole 
Tribe) and Tribal Council members hope to have 
make regular monthly visits to the Hollywood, 
Brighton and Big Cypress Reservations starting as 
early as July of this year. 

The truck comes with a pediatrician, an acute 
care nurse practitioner and two emergency medical 
technicians. 

“They’re all from Miami Children’s Hospital 
so they are on the cutting edge of tech- 
nology and procedures,” says Steiner, 
who adds the objective is to work close- 
ly with the Seminole Medical Clinic. 

The goal is to keep Tribal mem- 
bers, aged 21 and under, up to date on 
their inoculations, immunizations and all 
around health screening, as well as to 
provide onsite counseling in areas such 
as diet, and how to avoid obesity, dia- 
betes, hepatitis D and sexually transmit- 
ted diseases. 

With two examining rooms, x-ray 
and facilities to take blood samples, 

“it’s more equipped than most doctor’s 
offices,” says Steiner of “Health on 
Wheels.” 



HEALTH WHEELS: Coming soon to a child near you. 


Federal Anti-drug Money Available 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — National 
American Indian Housing Council Executive Director 
Christopher Boesen declared victory in the release of 
over $20 million in anti-drug money and crime pre- 
vention grants. The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, which announced the Notice of 
Funding Availability, made available the funds appro- 
priated for FY1999 and FY2000. 

As recently as March a HUD spokesman had 
reported that a legislative technicality prevented the 
release of these appropriated funds. In fact, the 
“glitch” had been fixed in late October 1999 in the 
FY2000 VA-HUD Appropriations bill. 

“It’s unfortunate that appropriated money 
would sit in an account for months because of red 
tape,” said Boesen. “Tribes need these funds desper- 
ately.” 


The Department of Justice has reported that 
substance abuse and related crime, including gang 
activity, has increased in tribal communities while 
nationally these figures are lower. In 1996, arrests for 
alcohol-related offenses among Native American peo- 
ple were more than double that of other races. 

Chester Carl, Chairman of NAIHC, was 
pleased with the release of funds, saying, “We now 
have an opportunity to turn the tide and save our chil- 
dren from this influence of personal destruction.” 

Federally recognized Indian tribes and recip- 
ients of assistance under the Native American 
Housing Assistance and Self-Determination Act of 
1996 will be eligible for these grant funds. The dead- 
line is July 1 0, and no match is required. Additional 
information can be reviewed on the website at 
www.hudclips . org. 


Group: Subsidy At Odds 
With ‘Glades Restoration 


WASHINGTON — Citizens for a Sound 
Economy (CSE) denounced the Department of 
Agriculture’s plan to bail out sugar companies recent- 

iy- 

“This is one of the most outrageous cases of 
corporate welfare we’ve seen in some time,” said 
Patrick Burns, Director of Environmental Policy at 
CSE. “What’s worse, it’s welfare that will continue 
the degradation of one of America’s most valued 
national treasures - the Florida Everglades.” 

The government bailout would involve 
spending $60 million in taxpayer funds to purchase 
150,000 tons of sugar. Sugar growers recently have 
been threatening to forfeit to the government at least 
$550 million worth of the crop, which was pledged as 
collateral on federal marketing loans. 

While $60 million represents the direct cost 
to taxpayers, the indirect cost reaches into the billions 
- because government policies protect domestic sugar 
farmers from having to compete in the market. 

Essentially, the government guarantees the 
farmers a minimum price through loan programs and 
quotas on sugar imports. Growers who put their sugar 
up as collateral for a loan can forfeit their crop to the 
government if the price falls below the set price floor. 

What this means is American consumers pay 
artificially high prices both for sugar, and for every 
product that uses sugar. 

“According to the General Accounting 
Office, the sugar program costs consumers $1.4 bil- 


lion a year,” continued Bums, “with most of that 
money going into the hands of a small but privileged 
group of wealthy sugar producers. This is enough 
money to pay for Everglades restoration.” 

Regrettably, higher prices are not the federal 
sugar subsidy’s only costs. The program’s guaranteed 
price has been a significant cause of the environmen- 
tal destmction of the Everglades ecosystem. 

“It boggles the mind that the federal govern- 
ment will, on the one hand, propose to spend 1 1 bil- 
lion taxpayer dollars to ‘restore and preserve’ the 
‘Glades,” said Bums, referring to the controversial 
Comprehensive Everglades Restoration Plan (CERP), 
“while on the other hand continue a preserve subsidy 
that furthers its destmction. Vice President A1 Gore 
has made this project a major platform plank in his 
campaign, so where is he on this?” 

Of the 700,000 acres that make up the 
Everglades Agricultural Area, nearly 500,000 acres is 
used to grow sugar. The program’s inflated sugar 
prices cause farmers to over use inputs such as fertil- 
izers which degrade waters with excessive levels of 
phosphorous. It has also encouraged the artificial con- 
sumption of wetlands for agricultural uses excessive 
levels of phosphorous. It has also encouraged the arti- 
ficial consumption of wetlands for agricultural uses. 

“What is really our priority here? 
Environmental restoration? Or the continued destmc- 
tion of the Everglades for the sake of a privileged 
few?” concluded Bums. 


Park To Issue Off-Road Permits 


Superintendent John Donahue announced 
today that Big Cypress National Preserve will begin 
selling new permits for off-road vehicle use in the 
Preserve July 1 . 

These permits will be valid between July 1 , 

2000 and Jan. 31, 2001. Permits may be obtained in 
person at the Big Cypress National Preserve Visitor 
Center on Highway 41 or though the mail 
by calling the visitor center for a mail-in 
application. Permits will be available from 
July 1, through Nov. 1, for $25 each. 

The National Park Service is in the 
final stages of developing an Off-Road 
Vehicle Management Plan, which should be 
approved by September 2000. A random 
drawing system will go into effect for the 

2001 season. Details of this new system 
will be released in the fall. 

In that the 1999/2000 permits will 
expire on June 30, a grace period of 31 
days will be added to make them valid 
through July 3 1 . This will allow ORV own- 


ers more flexibility in obtaining their new permits. 
The National Park Service will continue to sell 1999 
permits until the end of June. 

Questions should be directed to the Big 
Cypress National Preserve Visitor Center at (941) 
695-4111, extension 0. The center is open daily 
between 8:30 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. 


Adopt A Manatee For Dear ‘Ole Dad’ 

Stumped on what to do for Father’s Day this year? 
Adopt a manatee! For $20, Save the Manatee Club (SMC) will 
send an adoption certificate, photo, and life history of a mana- 
tee that is just right for your dad. 

A membership handbook also gives lots of information 
about manatees. SMC’s Adopt- A-Manatee program features 
manatees with “manly” names like Brutus, Howie, Doc or 
Paddy Doyle. 

For more information on manatees or the Adopt- A- 
Manatee program, or for a free manatee protection tips packet 
for boaters, contact Save the Manatee Club at: 500 N. Maitland 
Ave., Maitland, FL 32751, or call (800) 432- JOIN (5646). 
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HUMOR 


Dear Momma: 


A s a boy growing up in Starkansaw, my summers were always 
spent miles from home at some sort of camp for wayward 
youth. My mother would pack up a knapsack full of clothes 
and cans of Spam, lecture me about clean underwear and make me 
stand in front of my dad until he would 
kiss me goodbye. 

I hated this part and so did my 
dad. Boys in the Starke family don’t 
really cotton to that sort of affection; we 
only did it to silence Mom. Dad would 
make me wait for 30 minutes while he 
read the sports pages, cut his toenails 
and kept clearing his throat with a sound 
that always reminded me of a big bull- 
frog in mid-road kill. 

Eventually Mom would grab 
the paper out of his hand and point a .38 
right at his forehead and begin to shriek: 

“Give him a #$%% A kiss, Al. For God’s 
sake he’s your son and you won’t see 
him for two months.” 

Dad would finally reach over 
and, with breath that smelled like gaso- 
line spilled in a locker-room, kind of 
pass his cheek by mine like two magnets 
turned opposite. He would then hold me 
close and chant a song over and over 
that went something like “One-two, 
three-four-five, six, seven-eight-nine, 
ten!” (I didn’t know it at the time, but 
he was actually teaching me how to 
count!) 

In a way the ritual of saying 
goodbye to my dad worked, for whenev- 
er I would feel homesick, I would 
remember the legendary breath of 
Alcatraz Starke and it would cure my 
blues real fast. 

Then, right as Mom put me on 
the Greyhound bus, she would hand me 
a stack of stamped envelopes, a pad of 
paper and a box of pens. “Write me, 

Raiford,” she would say earnestly. “You 
never know if I might drop dead while 
you’re gone and I don’t want you to feel 
guilty about not writing your mother 
before she died.” 

Looking back on it now, this is 
where my writing career began. I 
remember it just like yesterday, sweating 
beneath a canvas tent while all the other 
boys were running around playing 
Sasquatch. They were playing and hav- 
ing fun while I strained by the beam of a 
flashlight to think of the right words to 
let my Mom know I missed her. 

This is also where my lifetime problem with writer’s block 

began. 

It’s been a good three years since the last time I went to 
summer camp. To be honest, I couldn’t 
take saying goodbye to my dad any- 
more, so I put my foot down and told 
Mom: “I ain’t goin’ back, Mom.” 

I know it hurt her not to 
receive those summer letters. So, this 
year, just for old time’s sake I thought 
I would write her one more letter and 
tell her what I’ve been doing with my 
summer hanging out with Chief Billie 
of the Seminole Indians: 

Dear Momma: 

So here I am your son, 

Raiford Starke with another terminal 
case of chronic writer’s block. As we 
go careening down the runway in an 
airplane the Chief says used to belong 
to King Hussein, I look out the win- 
dow over Navaho Country and realize 
this place reminds me of Florida, 
except for the buttes, prairie dogs and 
sagebrush. But I’m getting ahead of 
myself, Mom. 

It all started in White Springs, 

Florida at the Florida Folk Festival. I 
was hanging out at the Seminole camp 
and trying to order some frybread from 
Lorene Gopher, and she gave me a 
watermelon instead - — and I mean it 
was a big watermelon. I ate as much as 
I could, and saved the rest of it in my 
beard. All of the sudden it was show time. 


“Man, what’s wrong with you,” said Pete from Sunset Beach as he 
pointed over towards the Marble Stage, “the Chief and the band are 
waiting for you over there.” 

“Uh, tell ’em to do a couple of warm-up numbers,” I told 
him, “while I go down to the Suwannee 
River and get this watermelon juice off my 
fingers ... I mean, I can’t get this stuff all 
over my guitar.” 

But before I slipped away, I could 
here some chanting: “Raiphord! Raiphord! 
Raiphord!” It was some Phish fans who rec- 
ognized me from the Big Cypress millenni- 
um concert. I couldn’t just leave now, Fame 
was a-knock-knock knockin. ’ 

As I made my way towards the 
stage and my guitar, I saw children’s per- 
former Shana Blueberryana. I said in my 
most genteel country gentleman-like man- 
ner, “I would surely be pleased as punch if 
you let me do the honor of wiping my fin- 
gers across your pretty, orange and white 
plaid dress.” 

As I commenced to rubbing,’ she 
quickly responded with a stinging left hook 
to my right jaw. The show must go on, how- 
ever, so I jumped up on stage as Chief Jim 
Billie was explaining to the audience how 
when the temperature gets real hot in the 
swamp, “my people don’t wear underwear,” 
before going into “Old Ways Will Survive.” 

Before the slack-jawed audience 
even had a chance to catch their breath, I 
immediately kicked into a Cajun- sounding 
ditty that I wrote. It went something like “ . 

. . Nothin’ can compare when a- pushin ’ 
comes to shovin ’ . . . nothin ’shows that you 
care ... like a good Dutch Oven ...” 

I’m telling you, Mom, for a song 
that wasn’t even noticed at this year’s Will 
McLean Songwriting Festival, “Dutch 
Oven” sure caused quite a stir at White 
Springs. 

After I saw it, next thing you know 
I’m approached in back of the amphitheater 
stage by folk legend Ramblin’ Jack Elliot, 
bluegrass legend Vassar Clements as well as 
Florida State folk impresario Crawfish Ken. 

“I smell a hit with that one, 
Raiford,” said Ramblin’ Jack. Meanwhile 
his fiancee, Ramblin’ Jane, is begging me to 
teach her the chords. 

“I predict,” old’ Craw proclaimed, 
“that ‘Dutch Oven’ will be the next ‘Hold 
Back the Waters of Lake Okeechobee’ of 
the Florida Folk Festival.” 

Ramblin’ Jack and Vassar both nodded in 

agreement. 

String Wizard John McEuen was suspicious of me from the 
start, however. “I would like to know,” he said, “ what’s Raiford 

Starke’s name doing on such a personal 
song about a kitchen appliance?” 

I’ve got to give credit to you 
Ma. Ever since you told me the story 
about the Dutch Oven that Dad gave 
you the night I was conceived. I guess I 
owe you two a lot — at least half of the 
royalties — or would you settle for an 
honorable mention on the liner notes on 
the next Raiford Starke CD? 

Well Mom, I’ve got to run 
now. This big bird is about to land, and 
I’m feeling mighty sick. Thanks to you 
making me write those letters from 
summer camp, I am now a world 
famous columnist for the Seminole 
Tribune. 

Because of that, I have been 
asked to appear at the Native American 
Journalists Association party at 
Alligator Andy’s and recite all of my 
writings to music — and I almost for- 
got — I uh, think Chief Billie might 
perform there too. He’s my opening act. 
Anyway, take care, Mom. 

Love, 

Your #1 Son 

Raiford Montgomery Starke 




Chief watches Starke at work on this column. 



TAKE THAT!: Shana Blueberryana teaches Starke a lesson he soon forgot. 



Ken Crawfish, Ramblin’ Jack Elliott and Vassar Clements gape at Starke. 






Hands dripping with watermelon, Starke makes the Marble Stage show. 



LORENE GOPHER WANTS TO KNOW: “Who let this man in my chickee? 


Snakebite 

Continued from page 1 

But, as he was facing the public, lecturing, 
the snake crawled around the end of the rod and went 
straight to his hand. Suddenly, the snake was already 
near his arm. 

Kenyon was still facing the public when he 
felt the teeth inside his right arm, just below his 
elbow. He quickly turned around but it was too late. 
He had already been bitten and the snake was not let- 
ting his arm go. 

“I was looking at the people when I felt her 
teeth in my right arm,” Kenyon said. “When I real- 
ized she had bitten me I tried to remove her, but she 
would not let go.” 

Trying to remain calm, Kenyon got the 2-Vi 
foot snake out of his arm. Then, he placed her back in 
the box and told the audience the show would go on, 
but that he had to go. A member of the audience 
quickly ran out for help. Arturo Perez, a Safari tour 
guide, rushed in. 

“I found John bleeding holding his right 
arm,” said Perez. “He told me what had just hap- 
pened and asked me for a tourniquet.” 

The tourniquet was placed around Kenyon’s 
upper arm to slow circulation as some spectators 
watched in awe. 

“The audience seemed confused. Some of 
them were not sure of what had just actually hap- 
pened,” said Perez. 

Kenyon was quickly taken out of the show 
room and the Gift Shop manager, Maria Santiago 
drove him out of the Safari to meet the Seminole 
Police Department. 

“We met the Seminole Police at the 
Seminole Farms, a few miles away from the Safari,” 
said Santiago. “From there we drove him to the Shell 
Station where we were supposed to meet the Broward 
County Rescue unit,” said the 22-year old manager. 

The wait at the station, located about 19 
miles away from the Safari, seemed endless. 

“He got bit at 2:30 p.m.,” said Santiago. 

“We got at the station by 3 p.m. and the fire rescue 
helicopter got there at 4 p.m. I was so worried about 
him that I did not want to wait for the helicopter. I 
wanted to drive him to the hospital and 1 am sure we 
would have gotten there quicker.” 

As the Boward County Fire Rescue unit was 


on his way to the scene, Kimberly Royal, the Safari 
General Falconer, contacted Sheila Kenyon, the 
snakebit man’s wife of 13 years. 

“I was a little nervous and my first reaction 
was to want to see him,” said Sheila. “But I know 
enough about snakes and I was thankful it was a cop- 
perhead and not a rattlesnake.” 

Sheila and John Kenyon, who met in middle 
school many years ago, have two children and a 
house full of reptiles. 

“We have a rattlesnake, pythons, a boa con- 
structor and we simply love 
them,” said Sheila. “We are fasci- 
nated with snakes and our chil- 
dren are not afraid of them. John 
deals with snakes every day and 
we knew this was gonna happen 
someday. I’m just glad it was a 
copperhead and not a rat- 
tlesnake.” 

Prior to joining the 
Safari’s staff, Kenyon had worked 
with Wildlife Rescue, a group 
specializing in catching unwanted 
reptiles in people’s backyards. As 
a child, he would read about exot- 
ic animals and would play with 
alligators and snakes in the 
wilderness of the Everglades. 

“Copzperheads are the 
least dangerous among the venom 
snakes,” said Kenyon, adding that 
this is not the first time he has 
been bitten by a snake. “I have 
been bitten three times, but this is 
the first time I got bit by a ven- 
omous snake.” 

Ed Woods explained that 
every year, snakes in the U.S bite 
about 8,000 people. 

“About 4,000 are rattle 
snakebites, 2,000 copperhead and 
1,800 water moccasin bites,” 

Woods says. “In the past 25 years 
keeping track of snakebites in the 
U.S., nobody has ever died as a 
result of a copperhead bite,” he 
said. 

That’s why Woods did 
not worry when he heard the 
snake that had bitten Kenyon was 


a Southern copperhead. However, Woods said this is 
the first serious snakebite at the Safari. “We had some 
close calls but as far as a serious bite goes, this is the 
first time,” said Woods. 

Kenyon, who is back to work in his normal 
routine of three shows a day said he will not stop 
working with snakes or alligators because reptiles are 
his passion. 

While Kenyon was out, Andrew Necolettos, 
head of animal care at the Safari, replaced him. 

The show must go on. 


“When I was laying in bed I thought maybe 
this is time for a change,” Kenyon said. “But I never 
thought of changing my job. Maybe my attitude. I 
won’t take life for granted anymore.” 

Kenyon’s bite follows another serious inci- 
dent at the Swamp Safari. On Feb. 1, Chairman 
James E. Billie lost a chunk of his right, ring finger to 
an alligator he was wrestling in the attraction’s gator 
pit. The Chairman has recovered, and in honor of the 
animal, that gator is now called Digit. 


FLORIDA INDIAN YOUTH PROGRAM 
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Classified * Announcements 


Happy Birthday 



Jarrid 5-15-85, 15 years old. Stephanie 5-1-89, 11 years old. 


Happy Belated Birthday to my bullrider & princess, my May Babies. You 
both make me very proud. Love you, Mom. 



Happy Birthday Billy O., born 
June 17. From Bakari, Michelle, Adrian 
& Ciara. 


For someone special in my 
life. . .Billy Osceola. I just wanted to wish 

you a Happy Birthday. Love, Angel. 

A Big Birthday wish goes out to 
my cuz Billy “Ray” Osceola. From 
George. 



Happy birthday to Erin Willie 

who turned 11 years old on May 18. She 
is the daughter of Cynthia Rodriquez, 
her dad was late William Willie from 
Oklahoma. Erin is the granddaughter of 
Wonder Johns of the Brighton Reserva- 
tion. 

Erin placed third in Public 
Speaking Contest at her school, Seminole 
Elementary. We are all very proud of you 
Erin, keep up the good work. 


Job Announcements 


Position: 

Survey Party Chief 


Therapist 

Location: 

Water Resource 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 


Management 

Opening: 

February 22, 2000 


Big Cypress 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

Jan. 27, 00 

Salary: 

Based on Instructional 

Closing: 

Until Filled 


Salary Scale 

Salary: 

$14.03 per hour 
plus benefits 

Position: 

Reading Specialist 



Location: 

Ahfachkee School 

Position: 

Staff Nutritionist 


Big Cypress 

Location: 

Health Department 

Opening: 

January 12, 2000 


Brighton 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

February 2, 2000 

Salary: 

Instructional salary scale 

Closing: 

Until Filled 


plus benefits 

Salary: 

$30, 000/Yearly 
(Negotiable) 

Position: 

Transporter 


Plus Benefits 

Location: 

Health (Big Cypress) 



Opening: 

January 11, 2000 

Position: 

Maintenance Worker 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Location: 

Building and Grounds 

Brighton 

Salary: 

$7.90 per hour plus benefits 

Opening: 

February 24, 2000 

Position: 

Teacher Aide II - 2 need/1 

Closing: 

Until Filled 


year olds & infants 

Salary: 

$6.50 Per hour plus benefits 

Location: 

Education Preschool 
Hollywood 

Position: 

Operator Maintenance 

Opening: 

February 29, 2000 


Trainee 

Closing: 

March 14, 2000 

Location: 

Utilities - Hollywood 

Salary: 

$8.73 per hour plus benefits 

Opening: 

February 23, 2000 



Closing: 

Until Filled 

Position: 

Maintenance Supervisor 

Salary: 

$8.00 per hour plus benefits 

Location: 

Buildings and Grounds 

Big Cypress 

Position: 

Dental Assistant 

Opening: 

March 8, 2000 

Location: 

Health (Hollywood) 

Closing: 

March 22, 2000 

Opening: 

Feb. 11, 2000 

Salary: 

$8.00 per hour plus benefits 

Closing: 

Salary: 

Until Filled 
$10.00 per hour plus 

Position: 

Classroom Teacher 

benefits 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 

Big Cypress 


Position: 

Assistant Cook/Janitor 

Opening: 

November 22, 1999 

Location: 

Nutrition (Hot Meals 

Closing: 

Until Filled 


Hollywood) 

Salary: 

Negotiable (Instructional 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 


Salary Schedule) 

Closing: 

Until Filled 



Salary: 

$8.73 per hour plus benefits 

Position: 

Background Investigator 



Location: 

Hollywood 

Position: 

Assistant Education 

Opening: 

March 31, 2000 


Counselor 

Closing: 

April 14, 2000 

Location: 

Education (Big Cypress) 

Salary: 

$9.00 per hour plus benefits 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 



Closing: 

Until Filled 

Position: 

Permanent Substitute Teacher 

Salary: 

$7.18 per hour plus benefits 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School - BC 

Opening: 

April 13, 2000 

Position: 

Certified Behavioral 

Closing: 

April 27, 2000 


Analyst (LaBelle) 

Salary: 

Negotiable (Has Benefits) 

Location: 

Health (Big Cypress) 



Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Position: 

Benefits Coordinator 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Location: 

Personnel Department, 

Salary: 

$25,000 - 35,000 annually 


Hollywood 


plus benefits 

Opening: 

February 22, 2000 



Closing: 

Until Filled 

Position: 

Direct Care Aides 
(5 needed in LaBelle) 

Salary: 

$28,000 Plus Benefits 

Location: 

Health Department 

Position: 

Museum Receptionist 


Big Cypress 

Location: 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki (Big Cypress) 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Opening: 

May 29, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Closing: 

June 12, 2000 

Salary: 

$10.00 - 15.00 per hour 

Salary: 

Negotiable (Has Benefits) 


full time 

Position: 

Secretary II 



Location: 

Family Services Program 

Position: 

Alternative High School 

Teacher in Math and 

Science 

Opening: 

Closing: 

Salary: 

May 31, 2000 

Until Filled 

$10 per hour Plus Benefits 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 


Big Cypress 

Position: 

Office Clerk Part Time 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Location: 

Utilities - Hollywood 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

May 31, 2000 

Salary: 

Based on salary schedule 

Closing: 

June 15, 2000 



Salary: 

$8 per hour - No Benefits 

Position: 

Assistant Cook (Brighton) 



Location: 

Preschool Program 

Position: 

Youth Center Attendant 

Opening: 

February 9, 2000 

Location: 

Juvenile Justice 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

May 31, 2000 

Salary: 

$8.29 per hour plus benefits 

Closing: 

June 14, 2000 



Salary: 

$6.20 per hour - Plus Benefits 

Position: 

Speech Language 





Happy Birthday to Shelli Mae 
Osceola on June 14. 



Happy Birthday Wes! Love 
Always and Forever, Valerie. 



Happy Birthday Anahna! Love 
You Lots, Adahma, Audri, Mom, Dad, 
Shelli, Victor, Jesse, Wesley, Valerie. 


Engagements 



OKEECHOBEE — Ms. 

Josephine Villa of Okeechobee and Mr. 
Miguel Diaz of Stuart are proud to 
announce the engagement of their daugh- 
ter Micki Jolene Diaz to Christopher 
Dean Burton of Okeechobee, son of 
Willis and Sherry Burton. 

The bride to be is a 1993 gradu- 
ate of Okeechobee High School, attended 
Indian River Community College, and is 
currently employed by the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida as a teacher with the 
Preschool program. Micki was the 1995 
Miss Seminole and is a member of the 
Bird clan. 

The groom to be is a 1991 grad- 
uate of Okeechobee High School and is 
self-employed in the construction busi- 
ness. 

The bride to be is the grand- 
daughter of the late Frank and Mary 
Osceola Huff. 

The wedding has been set for 
Nov. 18, at 3 p.m. in Okeechobee at 
Oakview Baptist Church. A reception will 
follow at the KOA Campground and 
Resort. 


Poems 


My Pride & Joy 

My pride & joy Momma this scribe goes 
out to you, 

There s not enough words to express my 
appreciation for all you do. 

Momma you ’ve been blessed with 
strength that can withstand the test of 
time, 

Theres no other like you & I’m thankful 
that you ’ re mine. 

You have kept the family together when 
other families Would fall apart, 

Momma you ’ re a real Seminole woman 
who has much courage & heart. 

Momma I think about you each & every- 
day, 

I know you ’re doing well I got much love 
for you in a unconditional way. 

Keep enjoying yourself & continue to 
teach your grandchildren our native 
tongue, 

Momma just as you are I know they ’ll 

grow to be respectable 

Member ’s of the Unconquered Ones. 

I want to thank you for everything you 
have done & will Continue to do, 

I know I can speak for all our family 
“Momma we love you. ” 

My pride & joy ain ’t no military secret 
about that, Momma you take good care 
Ike will see you when I get back. 

— Ike T Harjo 


Happy Father’s Day 



To Daddy George on our first 
Father’s Day. Love Little Jamahl. 



Happy Father’s Day to 


Ramsey Osceola. From Bakari & 
Michelle. 



George Micco, both of us would 
like to make you something special for 
Father’s Day. . .but you already are! 

Happy Father’s Day from Bakari and 
Michelle. 



Happy Father’s Day to my 
honey Vinson Osceola and also to 

Charlie J. Tiger II and Curtis K. 
Osceola. Camellis. 



Happy Father’s Day Dad, love Jarrid. 



Dad, I took a look at myself in 
the mirror and I just thought I’d tell 
you... Nice Job! Happy Father’s Day. 
Love Bakari Jamahl Micco. 

Father’s Day Message to 
Charles Anthony Osceola. I love you son 
- you’ve come a long way from my hand- 
some little boy. Sometimes I wonder why 
God gave me a perfect son, but I am very 
grateful through all your trials and tribula- 
tions. You stood tall, strong and proud. 

I watched you grow. From the 
outside I watched you play basketball, 
softball, and bowl, and I’ve listen to you 
playing the piano. To this day you are still 
tall, strong and very proud. You’re a beau- 
tiful young man and a perfect father, just 
like mine was. You never got to meet him, 
but you’re just like him — always taking 
care of your kids and putting their needs 
first. 

I love you son from the heart of 
my heart. Thank you so much for the 
beautiful grandchildren you have given 
me, Taigey, Augulbe and Little Charles. 
And, most of all, thank you God for giv- 
ing me my son. 

Happy Father’s Day, I love you. 

Mom. 


Happy Father’s Day from Bakari 



Bakari Jimahl “BJ” Micco 
would like to wish a very Happy 
Father’s Day to Grandpa Bill Micco, 
Uncles Jerry, Michael, Joey, Danny, 

Pat, Johnny, Larry, Lonnie, Alan, Fred, 
Ryan, Billy, Ramsey, Jason, cousins 
Tony and Jeff Os. And also to Alex, 
Shane Buck and Gary Billie. 



Ramsey 



Larry O. 



Ryan 
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Happy Belated Mother’s Day 


Thanks to our Board Representative Delores 
Jumper, mothers of the Immokaee Community came 
out to enjoy Mother’s Day dinner at Lozano’s 
Restaurant on Saturday, May 13. 

It was really nice to see most of the mothers 


with their families enjoying dinner. And of course 
not prepaired by themselves and cleaning up after- 
wards was a nice break from the daily routines of all 
busy moms everywhere. 



Delores Jumper (r) and daughters Nina Frias and Gwen Garcia enjoyed their dinners. 



Immokalee Council Representative Elaine Aguilar with her mother Lucy Johns and sister Jean Martinez, 
daughter and granchildren. 


Notices 


The National Organization for Women - 

June 30 through July 2, at the Fontainebleau Hilton 
Hotel in Miami Beach. For more information, visit 
the web site at www.noworg/conference or call (202) 
628-8NOW, or (305) 235-0922. 

128th Annual Quapaw Powwow- July 1 - 
3, 8:30 a.m. Golf Tournament (Monday only), 8 p.m. 
Grand Entry, Inter-Tribal Dancing. For more infor- 
mation call the Quapaw Tribe at (918) 542-1853. 

Alutiiq Activity Book - call or fax for free 
samples (858) 456-1348. 
http://www.pospub.com/indian. 


Titanic Exhibit Extended 
ORLANDO — Due to the popularity of its 
Florida Residents Program, Titanic - The Exhibition 
is reinstating the special offer through June 30. 

Titanic - The Exhibition is the world’s first 
permanent attraction dedicated to life aboard the fate- 
ful oceanliner. Visitors with a valid Florida ID save 
$4 off admission through June 30. Titanic - The 
Exhibition is open daily from 10 a.m. - 9 p.m. For 
more information About Titanic ~ The Exhibition or 
to inquire about group discounts, call (407) 248- 
1166. 


Mosquito Virus Alert 


The Florida 

Department of Agriculture 
and Consumer Services 
(FDACS) and the Florida 
Department of Health 
(DOH), along with other 
state and local agencies, are 
working to detect viral dis- 
eases spread by mosquitoes 
to humans or animals. 

Spring rains often 
result in increased mosquito 
populations, which can 
increase the risk of viral dis- 
eases, such as St. Louis 
encephalitis (SLE) and 
Eastern equine encephalitis 
(EEE). Officials are also on 
the lookout for West Nile 
virus (WNV), which was 
identified last fall in humans 
and animals in the northeast- 
ern states, but has not been 
identified in any southern 
state. Department of Health 
Secretary Robert G. Brooks, 
M.D. said. 

Health care 

providers and laboratories are 
required to report all suspect 
or confirmed cases of 
arbovirus encephalitis and 
malaria to their county health 
department. As a service to 
health care providers, the 
DOH Laboratory offers 
arbovirus (e.g. SLE, EEE, 
dengue and WNV) and 
malaria testing for patients 
with appropriate symptoms. 
Arbovirus infections in peo- 
ple can cause headache, 
fever, dizziness, confusion, 
abnormal movements and 
coma. 

“Horses are particu- 


larly susceptible to some 
strains of encephalitis, and 
with the movement of horses 
this time of year into and out 
of Florida, we want all horse 
owners to be extra vigilant in 
taking protective measures 
against possible outbreaks of 
Eastern equine encephalitis 
or West Nile virus,” said 
Agricultural Commissioner 
Bob Crawford. 

Crawford urges 
horse owners to make sure 
that their animals are vacci- 
nated against Eastern equine 
encephalitis and to watch for 
and report any signs of neu- 
rologic illness to their veteri- 
narian. 

Anyone noticing an 
increase in dead wild birds 
should contact their regional 
Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission 
office, which is monitoring 
this situation. The FDACS 
Animal Disease Diagnostic 
Laboratory will be including 
the WNV test in their 
encephalitis testing panel. 

For additional infor- 
mation, contact the Florida 
Department of Agriculture 
and Consumer Services, 
Division of Animal Industry 
at (850) 410-0900, or the 
Division of Agricultural 
Environmental Services at 
(850) 488-3731; Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission at (850) 487- 
3796; or the Florida 
Department of Health at 
(850) 245-4401. 


In Memory 



Tribal member Adam Billie, 19, 
was involved in a fatal car accident on 
June 1 1 . According to the Florida 
Highway Patrol, Billie apparently lost 
control of his vehicle while driving west 
on Alligator Alley in the early morning 
hours. 

Adam, who had recently gradu- 
ated from high school, was a gifted ath- 
lete who played football and basketball, 
and was planning on attending Haskell 
Indian School in Kansas. 

The Seminole Tribune would 
like to join The Seminole Tribe in send- 
ing condolences to the family of Adam 
Billie. 



Seminole Tribune 


July 7 Issue • Deadline June 23 
July 28 Issue • Deadline July 14 
August 4 Issue • Deadline August 1 8 


Attention Tribal Members 


The 2000 decal will expire on June 30. 
Beginning Monday, June 12, you may obtain the 
2001 decal from the following locations and clerks: 

Big Cypress - Cecelia Tigertail. 
Brighton/Tampa - Linda S. Tommie. Hollywood - 
Ericka T. Cypress. Immokalee - Sheila Aguilar. 

Present the following to the clerks: 

1 . 2000 registration or title to the vehicle current- 
ly driving; There is a $5 charge for research/copy of 
your registration. 

2. Show proof (binder, card, or certificate) of 
insurance. 

3. Driver’s License of primary driver(s). 

The above must have the Seminole Tribal mem- 
ber listed first as primary owner, driver, insured, etc. 

Note: 

1. Pre-typed 2001 registrations were 
received. Some registrations have “Registration Stop” 
with notation “License Suspension or Auto Insurance 


Suspension” which must be cleared and documented 
through the State Agency. 

2. Lost/Stolen plate must be reported to the 
local Seminole Police Dept.; present a written report 
(not a case number) and pay a fee of $25 for a 
replacement of the plate. 

3. Replacement (no fee) will be processed 
provided they are turned in, for SI plates with SI 1001 
to SI1899 and for those damaged, etc. 

4. The limit for SI plates has been increased 
to five per family and three per single person. If you 
have plates already assigned to you which shows no 
activity, update them by renewal or provide a 
lost/stolen plate report and fee. Any additional plates 
given will be based on current record. 

Should you have any questions, contact the 
Tribal Clerk’s Office in Hollywood at (954) 967- 
3465. 


It’s more than western wear 



. . . It’s a way of life. 



how the west is worn. 


Davie 

6211 S.W. 45th 
Street 

(954) 587-9000 
plus locations in 
Coconut Creek, 


Hialeah and Ocala 




for Little Girls and Little boys 

(to grow with) 

We design your furniture with you, we build it for you; 

& we delicately handpaint each piece to match your colors and 
fabrics with uncompromising quality! 

(954) 967-9852 little pishers 
Showroom: 5844 Stirling Rd., Hwd.,FL 33021 
(1 blk of 441 in the Poinciana Plaza) 
www.littlepishers.msn 

Seminole Owned and Operated 


Someone You Know 
May be serving an Illegal Sentence 

1. Were they sentenced for a crime committed between 1995 and 1997? 

2. Would they like a chance to be re-sentenced or released early? 

3. Will friends or family help they hire a private lawyer to fight for them? 

If so, recent developments in the law may permit them to to be re-sentenced for time served, 
this means a lawyer may not be able to: 

*Get them out: 

* Shorten their sentence; or 

* modify their sentence. 

Call us for a free consultation! To help we will need: 

* The data of the offense for which they were sentenced; 

* Their date of birth; 

*The correct spelling of their name; 

* Where they were sentenced; and 

* A copy of the disposition for the case under which they 
are serving their sentence 

Guy Seligman, P.A. 

320 S.E. 9th Street 
Fort Lauderdale, FI. 33316 

Dividends Accepted 
Payment Plans 

(954) 760-7600 • 1-800-760-7620 



The hiring of a lawyer is an important decision that should be based solely upon advertisement. Guy J. Seligman 
worked as a Certified Legal Intern in both the State Attorney and Public Defenders offices in Broward County; he 
has been in private practice for twelve years. He graduated from Nova Southeastern University Law School in 
1987. and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1988. He is a member of the National Association of Criminal Defense 
Attorneys. Adam Neidenberg is a former Assistant State Attorney for over two years. He graduated from hofstra 
University School of law in 1966 and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1997. Together, both attorneys have 
defended thousands of criminal cases and concentrate on criminal defense representations. 
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T he 48th annual edition of the Florida Folk Festival, the 
oldest such event in the country, once again demonstrated 
the state folk arts community’s unique relationship with 
The Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

Held at the peaceful Stephen Foster State Folk Culture 
Park in White Springs, the Memorial Day weekend festival fea- 
tures many contributions by the Tribe. And, most of it starts at 
the E-To-Lit-Ke (Seminole Family Camp). 

Tribal Chairman James Billie and members of the 
Tribe built the tree-shaded chickees for cultural presentations 
sponsored by Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, including Madeline 
Tongkeamha of Brighton Reservation, demonstrating patch- 
work, Seminole sewing, and design; Martha B. Jones of 
Brighton demonstrating Seminole beadwork; Agnes N. Cypress 
of Immokalee, demonstrating traditional doll making; and 
Stanlo Johns, of Brighton, demonstrating roping and Seminole 
ranch traditions. 

Brighton’s Lorene Gopher came to demonstrate fry- 
bread cooking, but a fire ban changed her menu to watermelon. 

In addition, the Folk Festival featured over 250 per- 
formances daily, including Chief Jim Billie — a member of the 
state Folk Arts Council — and his band, as well as countless 
other country performers who make the Florida Folk Festival 
one of the showcase events in the nation. 


Photos By Peter B. Gallagher and Dan McDonald 
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B.C. Rep. Mondo Tiger congratulates students. Big Cypress graduates present a colorful scene of caps, gowns, and . . . teddy bears. The Creation Story, see bottom left. 
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Young Jesse Mitchell holds his award certificate. 


Summer Program 
Available For Kids 

HOLLYWOOD — All 8-16 year olds, get 
ready for summer! Join old friends and make new ones 
at the Young People’s Summer College program present- 
ed by Broward Community College Continuing 
Education Department. 

Each 6-week class - held at the BCC north and 
south campuses - is $65. With 47 different subjects to 
choose from, we have something for everyone starting 
June 26 - Aug. 8. Classes run from 8:30 a.m. - through 
3:30 p.m. 

The classes include: 99th Squadron, Adventures 
in Aquatic Science, American Sign Language, Best 
Babysitters, Bowling “Right Down Your Alley,” 
Calligraphy, Cartoon Safari, Cheemastics, Chess, 
Computer Basics, Computer Graphics, Cool Science, 
Crafty Ideas, Dough Art, Girls of the New Millennium, 
Golf, Humorous Writing, Ice Skating, Internet Research 
& Web Page Design, Jazz/Hip-Hop, Karate, Kayak 
Paddling, Keyboarding, Kite Making, Magic Made Easy, 
Math Magic, Memory Power, Musical Instrument 
Instruction, Painting, Paper Mache Creatures, Peer 
Counseling, Play Production, Pop-Up Books, Pottery, 
Reading-Golden Nuggets, Sailing, Shutterbugs, Spanish, 
Summer Fun with Food, Tennis, TV Commercials, 

Movie Extras & Modeling, Tye Dye, Batik & Fabric 
Painting, Voice, Windsurfing, Word Processing, and 
Writing From Within. 

Please call Shirley Boudousquie, Program 
Developer at 963-8815 for additional information. 



Hollywood Students Perform The Creation Story 


HOLLYWOOD — Youths from the 
Hollywood Seminole Pre-School gathered at 
the Tribal Office Auditorium to perform their 
version of The Creation Story and to receive 
diplomas and recognition from Hollywood 
Representatives Max Osceola and Carl 
Baxley recently. 

Joe North, who narrated the The 
Creation Story , introduced the 19 Pre-school 
graduates who presented themselves before 
the crowd by speaking in their native lan- 
guage (Miccosukee) and saying their clan, 
which their costume represented. This was 
followed by a group singing ‘Twinkle, 



OH MY GOODNESS: Meleah Isaac surprised. 


Twinkle Little Star’ and ‘Wheels on the 
Bus.’ 

The Creation Story , which was the 
theme for the night’s performance, was 
about the Seminole’s clan system, which is 
vital to this day. The unique system means 
that any child bom of a Seminole mother is 
in the mother’s clan. There are a total of 
eight Seminole Clans: Panther, Bear, Deer, 
Wind, Bigtown, Bird, Snake, and Otter 
Clan. 

Clans can become extinct if the 
last female in the clan passes. Many clans, 
such as the Alligator Clan, have become 
extinct over time. But, with culture orient- 
ed schools such as the Hollywood Pre- 
School and Ahfachkee School, youths are 
finding their identity in a diverse society, 
while preserving their culture at the same 
time. 

The following are the Pre-school 
graduates for the class of 2000: 

Tiffany Ann Baker, Jean Venise 
Capricen, Brittany Leah Cox, Joslyn 
Demeny Cypress, Luis Escobar Jr., 
Jonothan Charles Frank, Justin Willie 
Frank, Maleah Lynn Issac, Phillip Eric 
Jones, Konrad Keko Jones, Kelton Kelbert 
Josh, Alexis Jumper, Clarissa Little Panther 
Jumper, Cheyenne Susan Kippenberger, 
Jesse Emmett Mitchell, Brantley Evin 
Osceola, Trewston Blue Pierce, Kamari 
Renee Tommie and Joseph John. 



FROGGY HE AD WARE: Joslyn Cypress and Alexia Jumper. 



Students’ Reading 
Shows Dramatic 
Improvement 

By E. Tiger 

BIG CYPRESS — Students attending the 
Ahfachkee School on the Big Cypress Seminole Indian 
Reservation recently received the results of their Spring 
Standardized Achievement Testing for grades third 
through twelve. 

Reading, which is the school’s first priority, was 
the first subject to be analyzed, followed by other sub- 
jects such as language arts and math. Students who attend 
the school on the average have gained approximately two 
levels during the course of the present school year. 

The school’s reading test results show a dramat- 
ic increase when compared with the last two years of 
testing. The Stanford 9 test, which was used at Afachkee, 
is commonly regarded as one of the most challenging 
tests to be given to students. But Principal Patrick 
Gaffney, Ph.D. said, “By giving our students these chal- 
lenges, they will just try even harder to demonstrate that 
they can successfully meet the challenges put forth.” 

The State-of-the Art school, which has 142 stu- 
dents attending daily, holds grades pre-kindergarten 
through 12th grade. Staff officials and community mem- 
bers at the school decided when making the School 
Improvement Plan that each teacher would have their 
own personnel teacher’s aide. 

This would ensure that each student at 
Ahfachkee would get one-on-one teaching that would 
help him or her succeed. In addition, culture programs, 
such as Native Language classes, beadwork, and sewing 
were also implemented into the school’s curriculum to 
help preserve the students’ native traditions. 

James Whitman, the school’s Team Leader for 
the BIA, recently spoke with Ahfachkee Director of 
School Operations, Sharon Byrd Gaffney, Ph.D. 

He said the Ahfachkee School was the only 
school in the agency whose test scores are on the 
increase. The school, which also recently received nation- 
al recognition for being selected as this year’s Title 1 
Award recipient, is bringing more attention to itself than 
ever before and is more than likely to keep improving 
while Tribal Council and BIA approve funds for the 
school. 


Immokalee Library 
Open For Fun 

IMMOKALEE — During the school year, students in 
Immokalee always kept the staff at the library busy. After 
school, students came running to the library to get help on 
their homework. They ran because they knew as soon 
they finished their homework, it was snack time! 
Counselor Norita Yzaguirre always took the time to pro- 
vided snacks on her own. 

Children also enjoyed working on the library 
computer. At first they could only play educational 
games, but now they can play Who Wants to be a 
Millionaire. One time the kids joined together and actual- 
ly won! 

So if you’re in the area and you want to learn 
something please stop by. 



Jessica Osceola wants to be a cyber millionaire! 
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Pre-Kindergartners Graduate 


Paul Billie 


Hi my name is Paul 
Billie, I am the 5 -year-old son of 
Nadine Tommy and Tony Billie. 
My favorite food is carrots and 
when I grow up I want to do 
construction. My favorite area of 
school is the art area. 


Randy Shore 


Hi my name is Randy 
Shore, I am the 4-year-old son 
of Elton Shore and Farrah Jones. 
My favorite food is an egg sand- 
wich and my favorite area of 
school is the science area. When 
I grow up I want to work with 
recreation. 


Destiny Nunez 


Hi my name is Destiny 
Jade Nunez, I am the five year 
old daughter of Dallas and 
Deanna Nunez. My favorite food 
is green beans and my favorite 
area of school is the art area. 
When I grow up I want to be a 
doctor. 


Emery Stoney Fish 

Hi my name is Emery 
Stoney Fish, I am the 5-year-old 
son of Emery Fish. My favorite 
food is Power Rangers Soup. 
When I grow up I want to work 
with my Dad. My favorite area 
of school is the science area. 


Maude Danielle Gopher 


Hi my name is Maude 
Danielle Gopher, I am the 5- 
year-old daughter of Matthew 
and Kim Gopher. My favorite 
food is chicken nuggets and 
when I grow up I want to be an 
animal doctor. My favorite area 
of school is the housekeeping 
area. 


BRIGHTON — Proud 
parents, family members and 
teachers gathered at the gymnasi- 
um May 3 1 , to celebrate the 
graduation of the Pre School 
Class of 2000. 

The program opened 
with the salute to the Seminole 
Flag done by the seniors and the 
salute to the American flag by 
the juniors. The program contin- 
ued with the seniors performing 
‘Old McDonald’ completely in 
the Creek language. 

Many individuals were 
recognized for support and 
involvement with the program. A 
special award was given to 
Johnnie Johns for her 3 1 years of 
time and devotion. Johns started 
with the Pre School in 1965 and 
retired in 1996. She donated the 
photos shown on the video pres- 
entation during intermission. 

Each graduate shared 
personal information about him- 
self or herself: 


Desiree Billie 


Hi, my name is Desiree 
Billie. I am the 5-year-old 
daughter of Albert and Judy 
Snow. My favorite foods are 
hamburgers, hot dogs, French 
fires and ice cream. My favorite 
area of school is the area in the 
kitchen where I can cook for my 
Daddy and dress up and play 
with dolls. When I grow up I 
want to be a model or teacher. 


J.T. Smith 


Hi my name is JT 
Aaron Smith, I am the 4-year- 
old son of Jamie Smith and 
Crystal Huff. My favorite food is 
Frosted Flakes and my favorite 
area of the school is the science 
area. When I grow up I want to 
be a builder. 


Rosa Jane Urbina 


Hi my name is Rosa 
Jane Urbina, I am the 5-year- 
old daughter of Jesse and Emma 
Jane Urbina. My favorite food is 
spaghetti and my favorite area of 
school is the art area. When I 
grow up I want to be a nurse. 
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www.seminoletribe.com 

Visit the Seminole Tribe without leaving your chickee. 


Hear unique Seminole sounds; Subscribe to the Seminole Tribune; 
Selection of baskets, jewelry, dolls and clothing; Discover the Seminole 
culture through books and videos. 



Ahfachkee Awards 


Pre-K — Perfect Punctuality — Rayel 
Billie, Tyler Cypress. Perfect Attendance — Ricky 
Joe Alumbaugh, Tylor Cypress, Bradley Osceola. 
Perfect Attendance for the Year — Ricky Joe 
Alumbaugh, Rayel Billie, Tyler Cypress. 

1st Grade Awards — All E’s — Jonathan 
Robbins, Catlen Tommie, Kahna Jumper, Kelsey 
Washington. All S’s — Ashley Escobar, Klayton 
Sanders, Morning Star Webster. Perfect Attendance 

— Dannee Billie, Shauna Billie, Ryan Cypress, 
Dayton Hall. Perfect Punctuality — Akoi Billie, 
Dannee Billie, Shauna Billie, Ryan Cypress, Daylon 
Hall, Dayton Hall, Kelsey Fo, Klayton Sanders. Year 
Long Award for S’s — Akoi Billie, Danna Billie, 
Kahna Jumper, Klayton Sanders. Year Long Award 
For E’s — Catteon Tommie, Jonathan Robbins. 

2nd Grade Awards — Perfect Attendance 

- fourth quarter — Clayton Hall, Eric Sanders. All 
Year Perfect Attendance — Perfect Punctuality - 
fourth quarter — Clayton Hall. Academic 
Excellence & Honor Roll — Hali Garcia, Chebon 
Gooden-Harden, Clayton Hall. E and S Honor Roll 



Future Tribal leader Alexander Cypress greets cur- 
rent Tribal leader Mondo Tiger. 


— Rubanne Alexander, Brannon Billie, Natasha 
Billie, Eric Sanders, Danielle Webster. Excellence in 
Culture and Language — Rubi Anne Alexander, 
Brannon Billie, Hali Garcia, Clayton Hall, Kelcie 
Jumper. Most Improved in Culture and Language 

— Alfred Billie, Justin Billie, Neemi Billie, Robin 



ANOTHER SCHOOL YEAR GONE: Talisha Leach. 


Landin, Eric Sanders. Excellence in Reading — 
Brannon Billie, Hali Garcia, Chebon Gooden. 

3rd Grade Awards — Perfect Attendance 
— Cody Billie. Fourth Quarter — Ronnie Billie, 



Moses Jumper Jr. rewards young Dannee Billie. 


Stephanie Hall. Fourth Quarter — Perfect 
Punctuality — Cody Billie, Stephanie Hall. Fourth 
Quarter — A Honor Roll — Stephanie Hall. All 
Year & Fourth Quarter — B Honor Roll — Cody 
Billie, Micco Billie, Lauren Bowers, Andrea Osceola. 

4th Grade Awards — A Honor Roll — 

Melissa Billie, Serena Grean, Lindsey King, Rita 
Otero, Tabitha Raid. B Honor Roll — Dawna, Kayla, 
Matthew Billie, Obadiah Osceola, Dion Sanders, Alex 
Tommie. Perfect Attendance — Daniel Bullard, 
Lindsey King, Tabitha Reid, Dion Sanders, Alex 
Tommie. B Honor Roll — Dawna, Kayla, Dion 
Sanders, Alex Tommie. Perfect Punctuality — 
Matthew Billie, Nathan Billie, Daniel Bullard, J.R. 
Buster, Lydia Hernandez, Charlie Osceola, Justin 
Osceola, Tabitha Reid. 



HANDSHAKE: Mondo Tiger and L. T. Balentine. 


5th and 6th Grades — Perfect Attendance 

— Jessalyn Balentine, Little Tiger Balentine, Klaressa 
Osceola. Perfect Punctuality — Sonny Billie, 
Sawena Otero, Kaylynn Pewo. A Honor Roll — 

Little Tiger Balentine, Klaressa Osceola. B Honor 
Roll — April Billie, Katherine Billie, Summer Billie, 
Sunny Billie, Benny Hernandez, Jade Jim, Sawena 
Otero, Kaylyn Pewo, Jodi Simone. A Honor Roll All 
Year — Klaressa Osceola. 

7th and 8th Grade — Perfect Punctuality 

— Wilson Bowers, Meredith Bullard, Victoria 
Hernandez, Paige Osceola. Perfect Attendance — 
Meredith Bullard, Victoria Hernandez, Talisha 
Leach, Paige Osceola. B Honor Roll — Shena, 
Wilson Bowers, Victoria Hernandez, Paige Osceola. 
Perfect Punctuality — Victoria Hernandez. Perfect 
Attendance — Victoria Hernandez. B Honor Roll — 
Shena, Victoria Hernandez. A Honor Roll — Wilson 
Bowers. 


Ahfachkee Preschool Graduates 



I sell Ford cars and trucks 

If you are in the market for a new or used car or truck, 
call or visit C.T. Smith at World Ford 
- your friendly no hassle auto dealer. 

Can or visit C.T. Smith at World Ford 
8655 Pines Blvd. • Pembroke Pines 
(954) 443-7034 • pager (305) 732-5992 




Stevie Billie 




Monique Jimmie Jalen Cypress 
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The Class Of 2000 


The following are the remaining profiles of 
the graduating seniors. 

Alex Tommie — is the daughter of Irene 
Tommie and Jacob Osceola. She will graduate from 
Afachkee, which she has attended on and off for the 
last two years. 

“I have attended several schools because I 
am easily bored,” Alex says. “But, I like Afachkee 
because it is independent. You set your own pace.” 


Alex, 18, 
says her 
hobby is 
working 
out. She is 
training in 
the Master 
Swimmer 
program at 
the Fort 
Lauderdale 
Swimming 
Hall of 
Fame. She 
got her 
start in 
swimming 
while 
attending 
Admiral 
Farragut 
Academy 
in St. 

Petersburg. 

After grad- 
uation she plans to attend the Art Institute of Fort 
Lauderdale, majoring in Computer Multi Media Web 
Design. 



She says she is both excited and exhausted. 
She will reside in Hollywood while attending the Art 
Institute. When asked about her experience in high 
school, she replied, “It was both good and bad. I had 
very different experiences, and definitely viewed 
them as learning ones. But, you can’t win without 
losing and what doesn’t kill you will make you 
stronger.” 

“I finished high school for my Mother. I 
never wanted to quit because it was the least I could 
do for my Mom.” 

She also wished to thank her “mentor” 
Ronnie Jimmie and Marissa Macelli. 


Dusti Jo Bert — is the daughter of 
Minnie Tigertail and Ernie Bert and sister of Jody 
Bert. Dusti Jo, 17, will graduate from Afachkee, 
which she has attended since third grade. Dusti Jo 
lives at Big Cypress with her parents and brothers. 

Her hobby is art and after graduation is con- 
sidering an art school in New Mexico. She may aim 
to become an art teacher or an artist. 

She says her experience in high school was 
a good one and her fondest memory, which seems to 
be universal, is “graduation,” 

Her philosophy is that all people should 
respect one another. When asked about a motivating 
force to succeed her response was, “I did this for my 
Dad. He always wanted me to succeed, to go as far 
as I can. To do the things he never could.” 

Rita Otero — is the daughter of Matt and 
Yolanda Otero. She will graduate from Afachkee, 
where she went just over two years. Rita, 17, also 
attended Clewiston, but said she likes the small class- 
es and stu- 
dent/instruc- 
tor interac- 
tion at 
Afachkee. 

After gradua- 
tion she 
plans to 
attend 

Florida Gulf 
Coast 
University, 
and although 
undecided 
about her 
major, cites a 
special inter- 
est in jour- 
nalism. She 
has had arti- 
cles pub- 
lished in the 
Seminole 
Tribune and 
the Afachkee 
Times. 

She will reside in the dormitories at FGCU. 
Her high school experience was a good one, adding 



her fondest memory is “graduating.” 

She wishes to thank her mom “for putting 
up with me and helping me.” Her motivating factor 
throughout school was her mom and dad and “being 
able to say that I completed high school.” 

Jody Bert — is the son of Minnie Tigertail 
and Ernie Bert. He is graduating from Afachkee, 
which he has attended for two years. Jody, 21, lives 
at Big Cypress with his parents and his brothers and 
sister. After graduation he would like to “relax” this 
summer and probably work in the family business 
and then possibly go to college in Utah. 

“I like the mountains, I like cold and the 
snow,” Jody says. 

Jody’s main hobby is basketball, and he 
spends his off time at the gymnasium at Big Cypress. 
He has not decided on a major at this time, but states 
his high school experience was a good one and that 
he wants to thank his parents most. 

“My parents told me to never let anyone get 
to me,” Jody says. “They always kept on me to stay 
in school.” 

Cory Wilcox — is the son of Danny 
Wilcox and Jeanette Cypress. Cory, 18, graduates 
from Glades Day School. An outstanding student, 
and recipient of the Bright Future Scholarship, 
Wilcox, maintained a grade point average of 3.24. 

Cory 

was a National 
Honor Society 
member for 
three years, and 
participated in 
baseball and 
football in his 
junior and sen- 
ior year. At a 
young age Cory 
was diagnosed 
with a heart 
problem that 
delayed his par- 
ticipation in 
sports. Yet, 
despite a bro- 
ken ankle in his 
senior year, he 
was named 
“Most 
Improved 
Player,” and 
will play base- 
ball at Florida 
Atlantic 

University, where he starts in the fall. 

Cory is undecided about his major, but is 
seriously contemplating pre-med courses at FAU. 

His interest in medicine stems from his working 
experience at the clinic at Big Cypress, where he has 
been employed since his freshman year. 

“My high school experience has been a very 
good one,” Cory says. “Education was always a pri- 
ority. My philosophy is just don’t procrastinate. Get 
the work done. 

“I am very head strong and I set my goals a 
long time ago. I was not going to let anything get in 
my way. I’m going to pass no matter what.” 

His fondest high school memory, he says in 
advance, will be his trip to Mexico, which he began 
May 31. 



Dustin Tiger — is the son of Rebecca and 
Martin Tiger, and graduates from Mount Verde 
Academy in Orlando. Dustin, 17, played basketball 
for four years and soccer for one year. 

“Besides the fact the school was located in 
the middle of nowhere, the academy is more disci- 
plined and organized than most schools,” he said. 

His best experience, however, is graduation. 
He will attend Bacone College in Northeastern 
Oklahoma majoring in education. He has no other 
plans this summer than to “hang out” and be with his 
friends and family. 

Dustin’s incentive to stay focused was 
“being able to say that I did it.” 

“I believe that kids need to learn self con- 
trol, learn to control their emotions,” he says. “They 
need to find a way to vent their anger and always be 
positive.” 

Dustin wishes to thank his government 
teacher Mr. Carroll, for setting an example of how 
you should live your life. And most of all “my par- 
ents, family and friends for all their support.” 

We wish to acknowledge the following 
graduates, who were unavailable for interviews: 

Congratulations to Melissa Billie, Matthew 
Billie of Big Cypress; and Adam Billie of 
Oklahoma. 

If we inadvertently missed a graduating sen- 
ior, please contact the Tribune at (954) 967-3416. 


Visit The Real Indian Country 



www.indiancircle . com 



PLANTATION — On June 11, Charlie Tiger III, Ronald 
Drake, La’Toyia Thomas, and Megan Yescas graduated from the 
American Heritage School American Academy. 

The rainy weather did little to dampen the enthusiasm of 
the graduating students as they received their diplomas during the 
commencement ceremony, held at the Worship Center, across the 
street from American Heritage. 

Yescas, Bird Clan, lives in the Miami area. She plans on 

going to college 
and will be 
spending her 
summer working 
in the youth pro- 
gram. On the day 
of her graduation 
Yescas wanted to 
thank her mother, 
Deborah Yescas. 

Charlie Tiger, 
Otter Clan, 
includes college 
in his future 
plans. Tiger 
would like to 
thank Hollywood 
Councilman Max 
Osceola, 
Representative 
Carl Baxley, 
President Mitchell 
Cypress, 

Chairman James 
Billie, “every- 
body at 
Broadcasting,” 
and mother 
Ginger Tucker 
and the whole 
family. 

The graduation was also attended by Marlon Foster, Otter 
Clan, who had graduated from sixth grade at Wesley Academy only 
hours earlier. Foster would like to thank Doris Osceola, Eddie Foster, 
and Kim Osceola. 


La’Toyia Thomas 



Charlie Tiger and Ronnie Drake 



Marion Foster 



Megan Yescas Charlie Tiger 
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Wanda, Stephen Bowers with Honor Society’s Christine McCall, below. 



Coconut Creek Casino is already gearing up for expansion, see below. 



Bobby Henry makes more rain, Page 7, 
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Okeechobee Battle Site: Save It Or Lose It Forever 



BATTLE OF LAKE OKEECHOBEE: Artist Guy LaBree’s painting shows Indians, some hiding in trees, pouring fire onto advancing U.S. troops. 


By Michael James 

OKEECHOBEE — It has been 163 
years since so many Seminoles have gathered at 
the site of the Battle of Okeechobee. 

This time, they came for a June 26 press 
conference held by the Friends of the Okeechobee 
Battlefield to hear the site has officially been 
placed on the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation’s 2000 list of America’s 1 1 most 
endangered historic places. 

Tribal members Stanlo Johns, Brighton 
Board Representative Alex Johns, Amos Tiger, 
Louise Gopher, Kevin Osceola, Rita Gopher, 
Buster Baxley, Willie Johns, Michele Thomas, 
and Ah-Tah-Thi-Kee Museum Executive Director 
Billy Cypress joined a host of government offi- 
cials, local historians, politicians, and media for 
the announcement. 


The historical recognition comes at a 
time when the Okeechobee Battle Field is once 
again under attack. This time it’s not soldiers’ bul- 
lets that threatens. Today, what has been likened 
to a siege is underway in the form of develop- 
ment. 

Urban sprawl has crept up on all sides of 
the Okeechobee Battle Field and is threatening to 
consume the area were the Seminoles were posi- 
tioned during the battle on Dec. 26, 1837. 

The National Trust is leading the way in 
bringing the true significance of this battle to 
light. The battle changed the very nature of settle- 
ment in Florida and the southeast and was the 
major conflict of the Second Seminole War 
(1835-1842). 

Zachary Taylor’s actions at Okeechobee 
ultimately helped him win the presidency in 1 848 


due in part to the battle’s influence on national 
politics. The battle was, however, a victory for the 
Seminoles whose war dead probably lie today 
somewhere near the old lake ridge at the battle 
site. 


In the early 1980s, the King’s Bay subdi- 
vision began building homes on the site of the 
site. Today the area is facing the very real possi- 
bility that another 145 acres will disappear to the 
bulldozer’s blade as plans for a new 300 home 
development take shape. 

Last January, the Seminole Tribune 
reported the trustees of the Rowland Estate plan 
to do just that. At that time representative of the 
estate said they would consider giving two or 
three acres for preservation purposes. Attornies 
for the estate said the trustees have an obligation 
to make money. 

See BATTLE, page 4 


Betty Mae’s Book Back In Print 


By Vida Volkert 

HOLLYWOOD — After many 
years out of being out of print, Betty Mae 
Jumper’s book ...And with the Wagon Came 
God s Word is back on the road. 

Betty Mae, Director of the Seminole 
Tribe’s Communications Department, is the 
author of this marvelous tale of courage and 
determination. 

“It’s about Tribal members embrac- 
ing Christianity,” said Pastor Arlen Payne 
about Betty Mae’s book. “It’s a touching tale 
of the first missionaries who brought the mes- 
sage of Jesus to the Seminole Indians of 
Florida back in the mid 1920s and the tri- 
umphal outcome of their journey of love.” 

Rev. Payne, pastor of Chikee 
Baptist Church on the Hollywood 
Reservation, said the book is a good source of 
information and will be very useful during his 
upcoming missions to the north of the United 
States, where he is annually invited as a mis- 
sionary himself. 

“I did not know the complete story 
about how the missioners came to the 
[Seminole] reservation before Pastor Willie 
King until I read Betty’s book,” said Rev. 
Payne. 

Willie King, a Creek Indian from 
Oklahoma, is considered the first minister to 
come to the Hollywood Indian Reservation. 
However, Betty Mae’s book reveals that prior 


to King’s arrival to the reservation in the 
early 1930s, a group of Oklahoma Seminole 
missionaries, led by a priest whose last name 
was Goat, came Indiantown to spread the 
word of the Jesus. 

In her book Betty Mae, who was 
elected Tribal Chairman in 1967 — becoming 
the first female Tribal ‘Chief’ in America - 
recalls the journey of the missionaries from 
day one at the train station in Wewoka, Ok., 
to their arrival into Indian Territory around 
Lake Okeechobee. 

“Many people asked the preacher 
why he had come to Florida,” writes Betty 
Mae. “He told them, ‘These Florida Indians 
are my people, the people we left behind. . .1 
must tell them about Jesus, and through Him 
we can never be hurt again. Never again walk 
the ‘Trail of Tears.” 

Betty Mae started writing about the 
missionaries adventures about 15 years ago 
influenced by her own experiences and the 
difficulties she endured as a child. 

“When I was a little child, a mis- 
sionary used to talk to us about the Bible,” 
said Betty Mae, referring to the late Minister 
Willie King. 

Betty Mae Jumper grew up in the 
Hollywood Reservation, which at the time 
was known as the Dania Reservation. As 
half-breed - Betty is half-Indian and 

See BETTY, page 7 



Council Approves 
Budget; Dividends 
Raised In Oct 

By E. Bowers 

HOLLYWOOD — On June 28, amidst a flurry 
of cuts and a switch to zero-based budgeting, the Tribal 
Council voted to approve the budget for the 2000-2001 
fiscal year, estimated at $203 million, which includes an 
increase in per capita distribution. 

With many of the Tribal Program Directors in 
attendance, Chairman James Billie stated matter-of-factly 
that “everyone is overpaid.” He remarked despite the enor- 
mous boost in revenues due to gaming in recent years, 
some Directors approached the fiscal process as in the 
past, when the Tribal budget was subsidized by federal 
money. 

When approaching the end of the fiscal year 
“many people have the idea that you have to blow that 
money,” said Billie. 

Upon announcing the switch to zero-based budg- 
eting, in which the Directors start from zero and justify all 
expenditures that follow, Billie warned of freezes and, in 
some cases, elimination of such costs as sponsorship of 
events, pay raises, employee travel, per diem, advertising, 
and equipment purchases. 

The Tribal member loan and assistance programs 
will also be scrutinized. Estimating the amount of assis- 
tance given to Tribal members in the past year at $9 mil- 
lion, Billie observed “the needy ones never come to the 
Tribe, it’s the greediest ones that come and ask for assis- 
tance.” The $50,000 cap on loans may also become a 
thing of the past. “Don’t mind if you get denied once in a 
while,” said Billie, adding that members may be required 

See COUNCIL, page 11 


Expansion Planned 
For Coconut Creek 

COCONUT CREEK — It’s official. The 
Coconut Creek Casino is a huge success. 

In the four months since its opening, more than 30,000 
people have come to try their luck at the casino’s video 
pull-tab machines, lightening bingo, and poker tables. And 
many have one big — from cars and trips to one-time jack- 
pots of up to $221,000. 

“We’ve created a unique and inviting entertain- 
ment option for local residents and tourists,” said Jo-Lin 
Osceola, general manger of the casino. “We’re thrilled 
with the response we’ve received.” 

The casino has been so successful that expansion 
plans are already in the works. Over the next six months 

40.000 square feet of additional space will be added to the 

30.000 square foot facility. The new space will accommo- 
date a well-known gourmet steak restaurant, an upscale 
cafeteria- style restaurant, and a nightclub. The casino 
already has a full-service bar and a gourmet snack bar 
with seating for 50. 

Part of the casino’s success can be attributed to 
the many special events and theme nights the casino has 
hosted, including Memorial Day and Mother’s Day cele- 
brations as well as Las Vegas Night. Upcoming events 
include a fireworks display and free BBQ on July 4th, a 
70s night on July 30, and a free Hawaiian Luau on Aug. 
27. 

The Coconut Creek Casino is located on 
Northwest 54th Street, just east of State Road 7 on Sample 
Road. For more information about the casino or the 
upcoming events, call (954) 977-6700. 


McCall Joins 
Honor Society 

HOLLYWOOD — Christine E. McCall was 
inducted into the National Junior Honor Society - 
Driftwood Middle School Chapter in Hollywood on June 13. 

In order to be considered for induction to the 
society, a student must have a grade point average of at 
least a 3.5. A candidate must possess qualities as scholar- 
ship, leadership, character, citizenship and service. The 
National Junior Honor Society was established in 1929 for 
middle-school students “to create enthusiasm for scholar- 
ship, to stimulate a desire to render service, to promote 
leadership, and to develop character in the students of sec- 
ondary schools.” 

Consideration for induction came from the 
Faculty Council. Membership in the National Junior 
Honor Society is more than an honor. A member accepts 
responsibility and an obligation to continue to demonstrate 
these outstanding qualities. 

Christine’s hard work has just started. Christine 
must maintain a 3.5 GPA and continue satisfactory marks 
on her conduct. A quality to be considered for membership 
is service. Christine is required to earn 35 hours of service 
by the end of each school year. Examples of service are 

See HONOR, page 14 
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College Indian Student Output Low 


*Dr. Dean Chavers 

Indian Country needs to take a look at the low output of 
Indian College students and improve on it. I believe in the value 
of a college education so much I have dedicated my life to improv- 
ing it. But many, many more people need to take an interest in it 
to make real improvements. 

First of all, there are just too few Indian College students. 
The best data I have seen (and admittedly there is no comprehen- 
sive national data) indicate that only 17 percent of Indian high 
school graduates in the U.S. attend college, while in all students 
that figure is 67 percent, according to report from the Department 
of Education (ED). Thus there is a 50-point gap between the num- 
ber of Indian college students and the rest of the population. 

Second, these college students concentrate in just two 
areas — education and social work. The late Bill Burgess did a 
national study for ED in which he found that 60 percent of Indian 
college graduates have degrees in education. I estimate that 15-20 
percent of Indian college graduates have degrees in education. 
That leaves only 20 percent of Indian students to major in all the 
other fields — anthropology, nursing, medicine, physics, engi- 
neering, communication, biology, math, aeronautics, computers, 
etc., etc. 

Mr. Leroy Falling, when he was head of higher education 
for the BIA, reported that only three percent of Indian college stu- 
dents majored in math, science, and engineering. I’m very sure the 
same percentage still holds. 

Third, the college entry rate is really worse than it looks. 
The 17percent is of the 50 percent of Indian students who finish 
high school. So in fact only 8.5 percent of Indian 18-year-olds 
enter college, compared to 54 percent of all high school graduates 
in the U.S. (The U.S. dropout rate is 20 percent, multiplied 80 per- 
cent = 53.6 percent). So for every Indian student who enters col- 
lege, there are 6.3 non-Indians who enter. 

Fourth, the completion rate for Indian students is much 
worse. Only 20 percent of the Indian students who enter college 
finish (according to data I have collected for a book I am writing 
called The Indian Dropout). Thus only 1.7 Indian students per 
hundred are earning college degrees. 

This compares very unfavorably to the rate for non- 
Indians. The national college completion rate for them is 54 per- 
cent. Thus 29 of these students per hundred are finishing college 
(.8x.67x.54). 

For every Indian college graduate there are thus 17 non- 
Indian graduates. In case you think we are closing the gap, think 
again. Twenty-five years ago the gap was less than this. At that 
time we had the same percentage of Indian students going to col- 
lege, but the U.S. rate was only 38 percent. We have stayed the 
same while the non-Indian population increased by 50 percent! 

While tribes and Indian organizations are advertising 
widely for computer programmers, nurses, doctors, accountants, 
and hospital managers, not nearly enough are being produced. 
Look at the advertising pages of any of the Indian papers; most of 
the advertising is for professional positions! 

The main places we need to seek improvements are on 
high school and college campuses. Most of the colleges, especial- 
ly the ones with high numbers of Indian students, have dropout 
rates between 70 percent and 90 percent. The only exception is the 
huge improvement that has happened at Arizona State University 
because of Pete Zah in the past five years. 


A few of the colleges such as Dartmouth, Harvard, and 
Stanford have high completion rates. But there are only a handful 
of these with low rates, and a few hundred others with high rates. 

The first change that needs to happen is that tribal lead- 
ership needs to become involved in the schools. Most of the tribes 
I visit have no one who is a tribal council member who is also 
involved with the leadership of the schools, such as being a school 
board member. The tribal leadership has the same attitude as the 
parents; I send my students to your school, and you, educators, 
handle all their education. 

The tribal leaders by doing this have washed their hands 
of responsibility. Unfortunately, washing your hands of responsi- 
bility is not the way to change bad situations. The only way to 
change things is to get your hands dirty in the mud of combat. 
Tribal leaders need to meet on a peer basis with the school offi- 
cials on a regular basis and spell out what they expect of the 
schools, including a college preparatory course of study. 

The second change that needs to happen is that Indian 
parents need to take an active role in their children’s education. 
Now, most of them also wash their hands of responsibility. Most 
Indian parents do not even know who the teachers of their children 
are! 

At the same time, these parents know what they are sup- 
posed to do to support their children at school. This is one of my 
favorite trick questions to ask Indian educators. They overwhelm- 
ingly say Indian parents do not know what they are supposed to do 
to support their children’s education. 

But when you sit down with the parents, as I have in half 
a dozen different places, you will find they do know what they are 
supposed to be doing. They know they are supposed to be moni- 
toring homework, talking to teachers, making sure their children 
read books, and so on. 

The third thing that needs to change is that Indian high 
schools need to implement a college preparatory track for their 
students. Very few of them have such a track, and if they do the 
Anglo and Hispanic students may be on it, but the Indian students 
are on the other blue-collar track. 

Luckily, seven of these 740 high schools have imple- 
mented a full college prep track in the past ten years. One of these 
seven, Navajo prep, now sends lOOcpercent of its graduates on to 
college. The others are sending between 70cpercent and 90cper- 
cent on to college. We just need to get more and more of the Indian 
high schools to get students ready for college. 

The good news for students is that they will never have 
to look for a job. Everyone wants to hire them — tribes, school, 
hospitals, clinics, IBM, the federal government, casinos, General 
Motors, and on and on. At my organization we get requests on a 
daily basis for information on how to find Indians to hire. Most of 
the time we have to tell the persons inquiring that Indian graduates 
are hard to find, and wish them good luck. 

Many other things need to happen, of course, in addition 
to tribal leadership, parents, and schools doing their part. All the 
teachers need to make sure Indian students read a lot of books. 
(They are now reading less than one per year outside of school). 
Counselors need to help Indian students find the right college and 
apply for scholarships. We all need to do much more. 

— Dr. Dean Chavers writes extensively on Indian subjects. 
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Editor: 

Thank you and the Seminole 
Tribe for everything last week and for 
being the best hosts ever for the annual 
Native American Journalists Association 
(NAJA) Conference! 

Without your efforts and contri- 
bution, we would not have been able to 
have such a positive conference. Thanks 
again. 

Jeff Harjo 

NAJA Board Member 

Editor: 

I am in search of a Seminole 
Tribal hat or jacket patches for two 
friends. I did not find any on your market- 
place web pages? Are such 
patches available? I would appreciate any 
information you can send me. 

Thank you. 

Barbara Prasse 

hart@vaix2.net 

There are no Seminole Tribal 
hat or jacket patches at this time. 

Editor: 

When I was a young lad in 1955 
(9 years old) Chief Jack Tommie came by 
Mr. Shell’s Store in Fort Pierce on Orange 
Ave., by the Header Canal. He was 
always joking with me, and I thought 
myself rather lucky to know a real live 
Indian in those days of nostalgic “cowboy 
and Indian days.” One morning on Header 
Canal Road, his daughter Rosalee had a 
flat tire, and my dad stopped to change 
her tire for her. That evening Jack wanted 
to give her to my father for a wife. 

Mr. Shell would sell liquor to 
Jack (although it was against the law) and 
one day Jack came in the store and said, 
“Where Mr. Shell?” My mother had been 


told by Mr. Shell he was going to town to 
the bank and she assumed he was gone. 
His house was quartered in the rear of the 
store and she was at the meat counter with 
her back to the door. About that time Mr. 
Shell walked past and Jack saw him. 

He looked at my mother and 
said, “White woman no damn good. She 
tell Indian lie.” From that day until I 
became a teenager, when Jack would see 
me or my dad or all of us, he would 
shake my dad’s hand and say, “You fine 
man.” He would pat my head and say, 
“You good boy.” He would then look at 
my mom and say, “White woman no 
damn good. She tell Indian lie.” 

Jack, Rosalee and Buster along 
with several other Indians in 1955 picked 
tomatoes for 10 cents a box. The Sunrise 
Motor Company was the Ford dealer in 
Fort Pierce and the 1955 Ford Crown 
Victoria had just come out. I believe it 
cost about $1,500 at the time. Jack and 
Company went into the Ford place and 
asked the salesman how much the car was 
and he, thinking they were just poor 
Indians, quoted them a lower price. They 
counted out the money in dimes they had 
saved from picking tomatoes. 

Once he came by the store and 
asked me, “Where you daddy?” I said, 
“He’s in jail Chief.” He left without a 
word, and in about 30 minutes my dad 
drove in. In about ten more it looked like 
the Seminole nation was there. Jack got 
out, ran over to my dad and said, “How 
you get out?” 

Dad said, “Out of what Jack?” Jack said, 
“Your boy say you in jail. We come to 
camp out on courthouse lawn til they let 
you out.” 

I got a good whippin for telling 
Jack a lie, but my dad always felt honored 
that the Seminoles in Fort Pierce gave 


him such honor and friendship. I always 
felt great pride in knowing the Tommie 
Clan. They were fine people. 

When I came home from Nam, 
Buster offered to take me to the 
Everglades to help me get my “spirit” 
back. They were and are counted as some 
of my few and dearest friends. 

Dr. C. D. Reams 
6209 Pleasant Ridge Ave 
Pascagoula, MS 39581 
back2u@ametro.net 

Editor: 

What is the difference between 
your Seminole Nation and the Elaponki? 
Are they the same people? Are they dif- 
ferent? Do they have different tribal gov- 
ernments, but related? 

Amonsoquath 

Cherokee@aemo.net 

Patsy West replies: 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida , 
to whom you sent your questions , is not 
the Seminole Nation. That term refers to 
the federally recognized Seminoles in 
Oklahoma. 

I:laponki: is the name of the 
language (also called Mikasuki) spoken 
by most of the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
and all of the Miccosukee Tribe of 
Indians of Florida (while approximately 
one third of the Seminole Tribal mem- 
bers are of Creek descent and speak 
Muscogee.) These two tribes - the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida and the 
Seminole Nation of Oklahoma, while 
containing a majority of clan related 
members, have separate tribal govern- 
ments. They were federally recognized in 
1957 and 1962 respectfully. 





Thoughts From The Deep 


L ately, I’ve been having some weird 
thoughts about life. I may be at the 
beginning of a trip “off the deep 
end,” but the more I think about it, the 
more I’d bet the farm that there are those 
of you who also think about these things 
and may even share my concern and 
views. Read on, and decide for your- 
selves. 

First of all, do you ever think 
about just grabbing your family and mak- 
ing a run for it? You know, just run off 
somewhere up in the 
mountains or go deep 
into the swamp - alone 
- with no outside influ- 
ences. Being a parent is 
getting dangerous - 
and so is being a child. 

Society has changed so 
much since I was a kid 
that it’s hard to differentiate the kid’s 
mentality from the adult’s at times. These 
kids today are smart! 

I don’t mean that we were dumb, 
but we were not “street-smart,” so to 
speak, like our kids are today. They know 
every con ever thought of, they know 
what kind of power they have in the 
courts. They also know how to act, lie, 
cheat and steal. They also know how to 
kill. And sadly many don’t know how to 
love. 

Do you remember when you 
were young, ever telling one or both of 
your parents where to get off? Did you 
ever threaten your parents with arrest for 
child abuse if they spanked you? Probably 
not - if you are over 40. 

These kids today are crying wolf 
and getting away with it. Parents are 
afraid to discipline their kids. I would not 
have even considered talking back! I liked 
remaining in the same room that my teeth 
were in. I hated getting whipped or 
scratched - and I didn’t even dare to cry 
afterwards. 

You probably have heard the 
“Shut up! Or I’ll give you something to 
cry about!” threat as your muffled sniffle 
reached your mom or dad’s ears. 

Language has no barrier here, nor does 
race. 

I don’t know if it was respect or 
fear that kept us in line back then, but I 
know we didn’t watch the violent TV 
stuff that our kids are watching now. I 
know that none of the kids I knew ever 
went out and shot someone or built a 
bomb - because we didn’t have comput- 
ers then either. 

I have also come to think that 
people should not consider being parents 
until they are at least 40. By then, they 
have experience surviving in this world. 
They’ve been there - done that. 

At 15 or 16 (or even younger), 
these children having children think they 
know it all. They “are mature” for their 
age. Some have even “finished high 
school, and have a job.” 

That’s nice, but what they don’t 
have - and won’t have - are all those pre- 
cious years of actually learning things for 
themselves - usually the hard way. They 
have been robbed of their youth and they 
often wind up resenting their kids for it. 
They may not admit it, but they do. 

They really do love their kids, 
but they want to go out and be with their 
friends - so they want to - and usually do 
- leave the kids with family. Some don’t 
even come back for their kids. So then 
they are carrying around guilt over the 
abandonment of their children and they 
don’t even visit them. They know some- 
one is going to lecture them, so it’s better 
to just stay away altogether. 

Sound familiar? A lecture is sup- 
posed to provide a benefit. But, the person 
giving the lecture is often criticized as 
interfering. If you don’t want the lecture, 
go on with your life, but take the time to 
inform the family. Let them know you 


don’t want them to worry. 

What also should sound familiar, 
is that these young parents are not paying 
attention to what their children are watch- 
ing on TV, and what their children are 
seeing and doing on their computers. As 
long as they are quiet, and are not bother- 
ing their parents, the tendency is to “let 
sleeping dogs lie.” 

Other more important things 
dominate the lives of young parents. They 
are insecure in their relationships. The 
wife bums up the 
phone lines calling 
all over town to 
every bar she 
knows, looking for 
her husband and 
fearing he is out 
with another 
woman - which a 
good part of the time - is tme. 

Or she may load the kids in the 
car (or not) and drive all over town look- 
ing for him. God forbid the child tries to 
speak to her during this time. She is ready 
to snap and has become a woman with a 
mission - obsessed with finding “him.” 

Most young couples don’t know 
how to budget their money or sacrifice. If 
they want it - they get it. Marriages don’t 
last like they used to. They have no foun- 
dation. Young people today change part- 
ners and divorce when they get bored 
with their spouse or find someone who 
can give them more “things.” 

They are too young to know how 
to work it out. They call it “irreconcilable 
differences,” and move on from partner to 
partner - with the children being shuffled 
here and there, and put on the back burner 
- left to occupy themselves. 

That’s is exactly what the kids 
are doing. They hear their parents fight 
and verbally abuse each other. They see 
their parents physically abuse each other, 
and if they get in the way, they too, are 
abused. Children live what they leam, and 
they are learning a lot. 

Young parents also can expect 
that someday these same children are 
going to become violent people and they 
are going to use all that knowledge for 
their own benefit. They are going to get 
even for being ignored, abused or aban- 
doned. 

When people wait to have chil- 
dren, they have done their thing; they 
have experienced all the “good” things in 
life, and have gotten those things out of 
their system. They are street smart and 
experienced in dealing with the things life 
throws in their paths. Isn’t it too bad we 
can’t convince our young people all of 
this is the tmth? 

Unfortunately, we can’t. Didn’t 
our parents try to warn us and didn’t they 
talk to us until they were blue in the face? 
Sure they did. Did we listen? Of course 
not. Will our kids listen? Of course not. 

So the way I see it is, we should 
just grab our husbands, wives and kids 
and head for the hills - and save our- 
selves! Leave the TV, computer, gameboy, 
boombox and rap CD’s. Take along a little 
portable radio and sit back and listen to 
the news reporting all the violent crimes 
and political scandals. 

And, thank God you aren’t there 
any longer and that the kid who just shot 
his parents isn’t yours! 

— Virginia Mitchell is editor of 
the Seminole Tribune. 
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Archaeological Site In Danger 


These primitive tools are some of the ancient artifacts that have been recovered at the Turkey Point location. 


By Vida Volkert 

TURKEY POINT — Artifacts belonging to the Seminole 
Indians’ ancestors have been uncovered along the beaches of Turkey 
Point, a geographic cape-shaped area located about 25 miles south west 
of the State Capital in Eastern Franklin County. 

For about a half century, the isolated and undeveloped beaches 
along the Panhandle have been a favorite spot for fishermen, marine 
researchers, and even amateur archaeologists. 

But to the Seminole Indians’ ancestors the same Panhandle 
beaches represented more than just an attractive land. For hundreds of 


Pottery, flints and points are from many different ages, experts believe. 


years these lands were their source of staple, shelter and survival. 

Just six months ago, several families living in St. Teresa, a 
beach community located a hundred yards from the archaeological site, 
provided the State Division of Historical Resources with a report on arti- 
facts they had uncovered in the area. 

Marion Smith, supervisor for the Florida Master Site File 
Division with the State Historical Resources, said the artifacts uncovered 
ranged from different periods. 

“We don’t have details of an excavation but our records indi- 
cate that a wide variety of artifacts have been found 
along the Turkey Point beach,” said Smith. 

“There are records of prehistoric pottery. 

We also have a musket ball and what appears to be a 
Spanish olive jar, which does not date very well but 
was very common in the Colonial period.” 

Smith said according to the records, the 
ceramic varieties include prehistoric artifacts cultur- 
ally classified as Deptford, Swift Creek, Weeden 
Island and Fort Walton. 

“The records suggest that most of the arti- 
facts’ time ranged from around 1,000 B.C. to 1,200 
A.D.,” said Smith. 

According to Charles Branham, senior data 
analyst at the Florida Master Site, the artifacts found 
in the Turkey Point beach only represent a small 
number. 

“I have been there [the site] and I have seen 
where people have dirtied,” said Branham. “I think 
there is a lot of intact material there.” 

Patricia Wickman, director of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida’s Department of Anthropology & 

Genealogy, said that if the Turkey Point site is of 
importance, “we have to go by certain laws according to the resources of 
the [Seminole] Tribe and the State” to assure its protection. 

“If this site is of any value to the Seminoles, I will do all that is 
in my power to protect it,” said Wickman. 

She also said she would not be surprised if there are artifacts 
belonging to the Seminole ancestors in the Turkey Point beaches 


because the Seminole ancestors were all over 
Florida prior to and after colonization. 

However, until the archaeological site is 
identified as a significant site there is not much 
scientists can do to protect it. 

Jim Miller, the State Archaeologist, said 
there are over 20,000 archaeological sites spread 
across Florida. 

“I am not in favor of people digging in 
and taking archaeological artifacts but we can not 
protect all 20,000 sites,” said Miller, 
adding it would take much time and 
resources to protect the sensitive 
areas. 

He also explained the value or 
significance of an archaeological site 
depends on the kind of activity the 
inhabitants performed there. If the 
Indigenous people used the site for 
religious or ceremonial purposes, as 
it appeared to be the case of the 
Tequesta Indigenous people who 
constructed the Miami Circle [a rare 
archaeological site featuring circular 
formations recently excavated in 
downtown Miami] the site raises its 
significance. 

But if the indigenous people 
simply threw artifacts away along the 
coast, Miller said the archaeological 
site is less important. Miller also said 
the Miami Circle was of great signifi- 
cance not only to Americans but the rest of the world because people 
believed the circle was connected to the Maya culture. 

“The [Miami Circle] archaeological remains suggested it had 
religious importance,” said Miller, adding that human remains were 
uncovered at the site that has since been purchased by the state. 

“The Miami Circle received large public support and everybody 
around the world got excited because they thought it was an astrological 
calendar.” 

Miller also said that no human remains or suggestive artifacts 


Experts say pottery like this -- recovered on the site -- often isn’t enough to stop development of the land 


have been found in the Turkey Point area to suggest it was a religious or 
ceremonial site. 

While protection of the Turkey Point archaeological site is still 
uncertain, the St. Joe Paper Company, the State’s largest private 
landowner, envisions a beach resort in the area. 

The Turkey Point area is mostly wild, undeveloped land and 


Unless the site is classified as ‘significant,’ it may fall through the cracks and be lost. 


home to a wide variety of sea turtles and bald eagles. Florida State 
University has a 75-acre marine lab located in this area that the St. Joe 
Paper Company has an interest in pursuing. 

Preliminary talks about trading the FSU land for other property 
owned by the paper company have been on and off for the past couple of 
weeks. Since the St. Joe Paper Company owns a million acres in Florida, 
including tens of thousands of acres around Turkey Point, some believe 
FSU is strongly considering the trade. 

The St. Joe Paper Company has not yet released details of its 
development plans, but it is believed the com- 
pany wants to build a marina at Turkey Point 
which one day could be the centerpiece of an 
exclusive waterfront community just an hour’s 
drive south of Tallahassee. 

But the St. Teresa community and 
many different supporters are concerned about 
the archaeological site and the artifacts. Steve 
Metzke, a preservationist and news reporter 
with channel 27 in Tallahassee, resides a few 
hundred yards from the site. He said there are 
plenty of artifacts still in the area and urges an 
evaluation of the site before it is developed. 

“Development is inevitable, but it 
must be done right,” said Metzke. “I fear con- 
struction would bury the artifacts forever.” 

Meanwhile, Charles Branham says 
that even though part of the area where the arti- 
facts were found seems to be owned by private 
owners, it might be as well considered State 
land. 

“The site is mostly under water and 
that makes it a State land,” said Branham, 
adding that it is easier to obtain permission to protect an archaeological 
site when it is owned by the State. 

He also said it would be a shame to loose such historical site 
over development or artifact diggers. 

“Personally, I think this is a significant site and the State should 
take action to protect it,” he said. 


‘Never Had Indians Prepared A Battleground With Greater Care. . 


The following excerpt about the Battle of Okeechobee is from 
John K. Mahon’s book , ‘History of the Second Seminole War 1835- 
1842. ’It is reprinted with permission. 

F ortune was about to bestow upon Colonel Zachary Taylor the 

opportunity to direct the largest battle of the war. On December 19 
Taylor received permission from General Jesup to mover forward 
and hunt the enemy. That same day he marched from Fort Gardner 
(which he had built on the Kissimmee River a little south of Fake 
Tohopekaliga) at the head of 1 ,032 men. Except for 1 80 Missouri volun- 
teers, 47 men organized in a company called “Morgan’s Spies” of whom 
about 30 were Missourians, and 70 Delaware and Shawnee Indians, the 
force was composed of regulars. Taylor’s route was southward down the 
Kissimmee toward Fake Okeechobee. On the evening of the first day 
Indians began to come in and gave up. Jumper surrendered, accompa- 
nied by 63 followers. He and his party were sent back toward the fort, 
guarded by some Shawnees who refused to march farther. The next day 
26 Indians gave up when their camp was discovered. On the third day, 
December 2 1 , Taylor paused to build a small stockage in which to leave 
his heavy baggage and artillery, for the going was becoming increasingly 
severe. This stockade became Fort Bassinger. To garrison it, he detached 
one company and the pioneers and pontoniers, with about 85 sick men 
and some Indians. The main body moved out with provisions to last 
through December 26. Small parties of Indians surrendered to them as 
they advanced. By moving at daylight, the army entered one large camp 
in which the fires were still burning, although the Indians had fled. 

Then, they captured a single warrior in an open prairie (probably planted 


there) who showed them where the foe was settled into position ready to 
fight. 

Never had Indians prepared a battleground with greater care. 
They were in a hammock with about half a mile of swamp in front of 
them, and Fake Okeechobee not far to their rear. The sawgrass in the 
swamp stood five feet high, and mud and water were three feet deep. 

The Seminoles had cut down the grass to provide a corridor for fire, and 
had notched the trees in their hammock to steady their guns. Believing 
themselves virtually impregnable, from 380 to 480 Indians waited 
attack. Old Sam Jones, although not a war chief, commanded more than 
half of them on the right, Alligator led 120 in the center, and 
Coacoochee, crazy for revenge, held the left with about 80 followers. 
Seminoles and were segregated, as usual, into separate groups. As a 
result, they were not a cohesive fighting force subject to the direction of 
one unifying will. And it was their misfortune that the largest body of 
Negro warriors was not present. 

Confronted by this defense, Taylor called his officers together. 
His plan was to charge through the swamp squarely at the front of the 
enemy. The Missourians later claimed that Colonel Gentry, their com- 
mander, proposed an encirclement, whereupon Taylor asked him if he 
was afraid. It is not clear that there was not one to make an indirect 
approach anyway. He put the Missourians with Morgans ’s spies in the 
first line. Only 132 men of the regiment were by this time fit for duty, a 
heavy attrition rate from the near 600 who had left Missouri three 
months before. Behind them came the Fourth and the Sixth Infantry, and 
the First Infantry remained in reserve. Since the attack area was impass- 
able for horses, all the attackers dismounted. The lines advanced at 


12:30 RM. on a pleasant Christmas Day. In his official report Taylor 
claimed that the Missouri volunteers broke after a volley or two and 
went to the rear. Colonel Gentry was mortally wounded almost at the 
first moment, and could not rally them. The volunteers denied Taylor’s 
claim, asserting that they had to crawl through the sawgrass, stand to 
fire, and drop down again, lest they be shot by the Indians in front or the 
Sixth Infantry in the rear. They were placed, they said, in the hottest 
spot. Be that as it may, the heaviest fire bored into five companies of the 
Sixth in the corridor cut through the sawgrass. When all but one of their 
company officers and most of the noncoms had been hit, these five com- 
panies retired and reformed. At this moment Colonel Ramsey Thompson 
of the Sixth was fatally hit. Propped against a tree facing the foe, he 
called out “Remember the regiment to which you belong! And so died. 
Once the frontal attack was strongly pressed, Taylor ordered the First 
Infantry, the reserve, to reach the enemy’s right and hit him in that flank. 
As soon as the First got into position, the Indians gave one final volley 
and began to retreat. Coacoochee and Alligator later asserted that Sam 
Jones cravenly retreated on that wing, but they did not understand the 
pressure he was under. The Indians withdrew toward the lake, scattered, 
and escaped toward the east. 

Even though outnumbered two to one, the Seminoles elected to 
stand and fight at Okeechobee only because they thought they could 
inflict more harm than they would receive. The casualties indicated that 
their estimate was right; the white force lost 26 killed and 112 wounded, 
compared to the Seminoles’ 11 and 14. The fight was over by three 
o’clock. There was no pursuit because Taylor had so many dead and 
wounded to evacuate. 


Reflections By Patsy West 


Ho-la Wa-gus - A Devil Of An Adjective 


A djectives are those fascinating words which describe 
(as we learned in school) a noun, which is a person, 
place, or thing. Some adjectives are totally discarded 
over time, while others change their meaning completely 
over the decades. 

I recall when one of my sons had a topic for a short paper. 
His topic was the Roman god Apollo (the same as the 
Greek god Adonis). We looked Apollo up in all the old dic- 
tionaries in our household libraries and one of the most 
novel passages came from my grandmother’s World Book 
Encyclopedia published in the early 1900s. In that old book 
there was a long passage on the adjective “Adonis.” 

The Seminoles had a word, which saw common 
use, “ho-la wa-gus!” Ho-la wa-gus was a noun, which 
referred to a demon by that name. 

Far from being the glorious sun god that Apollo was, Ho-la 
wa-gus was a Seminole “deity,” closer allied to the Devil. 
Ho-la wa-gus lived underground in the underworld. He 


would come to the surface to carry evildoers down below to 
the Seminole Hell (like the Greek-Roman’s Hades or 
Pluto). 

As an adjective, ho-la wa-gus meant “bad or evil.” 
A large number of accounts quoting conversations with late 
19th and early 20th century Seminoles include this term, 
showing it was very popular in usage. Strong drink was 
considered ho-la wa-gus, so was a viciously quarrelsome 
man, or a slacker who conducted himself against Seminole 
principles. 

Interracial unions and their offspring were consid- 
ered ho-la wa-gus, as they too were firmly against the 
Council’s edicts. Many minor everyday events of the nega- 
tive sort, which today would call forth a variety of four let- 
ter expletives, were in days past considered ho-la wa-gus! 

But, time and customs change. I wonder: 

Does anyone ever say ho-la wa-gus anymore? 

— Reflections Number 177. 


Battle 

Continued from page 1 

The Corps of Engineers is presently 
reviewing a permit for the Rowland Trust. If 
issued, the development could jeopardize the 
site’s National Historic Fandmark status due to 
the loss of an extremely sensitive area of the 
battle field. 

The Okeechobee Battle Field site 
encompasses approximately 1 square mile and 
there are many landowners associated with the 
property. According to Robert Carr, Executive 
Director of the Archaeological and Historical 
Conservancy, Inc., several hundred acres are 
being sought for preservation. 

Carr also announced that a study 
would be undertaken by next year to research 
the potential for turning the Okeechobee Battle 
Field site into a national park. Whatever the 
outcome, Carr, who did most of the original 
archaeological and historical work at the site, 
said preservation can and must move along in a 
friendly and positive way. 


Billy Cypress, who was instrumental 
in the preservation of the Fort King site in 
Ocala, concurred with Carr that preservation 
can be achieved in a positive manner. 

“It is one of the most significant sites 
in the southeastern United States,” said Carr. 
“Indeed, it is the only site in the southeast to be 
considered for the 2000 list.” 

Cypress added, “The Chairman (James E. 
Billie) is interested in preservation of the site.” 

“The listing doesn’t come with 
money,” said John Hildreth, Director of the 
National Trust’s southern office. Consequently 
the listing doesn’t offer much in the way of 
immediate protection. The listing, for now, 
could be best described as a publicity tool for 
preservationists. Publicity has proven to be a 
key element in many successful preservation 
efforts across the country. 

“It’s [the list] an awareness building 
tool,” said Hildreth. “We work with local and 
state level people to develop strategies to help 
preserve the site. It’s a site that not a lot of peo- 
ple know about and we need to raise people’s 
awareness.” 
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(L-R back row) Billie Osceola, Lothie Jim, Mrs. Mickle, Agnes Cypress, 
(front row) Theresa Jumper, Virginia Tommie, Dorthy Cypress. 


Hollywood Community 
Celebrates Father ’s Day 

By E. Tiger 

HOLLY- 
WOOD — Community 
members on the 
Hollywood Reservation 
gathered at the 
Recreation facilities to 
celebrate Father’s Day. 

Fathers who 
went to the festivities 
received baskets, which 
were filled with turtle 
wax, a wax buffer, and 
car soap. 

They also 

enjoyed a catered lunch 
for family and commu- u 
nity members who came If 
to the festivities that w - 
day. 

Dad Max Osceola holds Zephaniah Roberts. 



Fathers And Mothers 



Honored 

By Libby Blake 

BIG CYPRESS — 


Fathers and mothers were rec- 
ognized and remembered dur- 
ing a special luncheon held 
June 16, at Big Cypress Gym. 

The event was co-hosted by 
Tribal President Mitchell 
Cypress and Council 
Representative David 
Cypress. 

Festivities started 
around 1 1 a.m. with Mitchell 
and David welcoming all 
present and extending a spe- 
cial “thank you” to all fathers 
and mothers. They both stated 
they decided to host the 
luncheon as a way to honor 
all fathers and mothers for their 
love, guidance, and knowledge. 
They reminded everyone of the 
importance of their parents in mak- 
ing them who they are today and 
encouraged the young to continue 
the traditions and culture passed on 
to them. 

The Swamp Water Cafe 


Mitchell Cypress and brother David 
joined together to honor parents for all 
the work they do for kids. 


catered the luncheon and Paul Buster, 
accompanied by son Paul “Chunky” 
Buster Jr., provided the music. Robin 
Hernandez, Vicki Knouse, Mabel Jim, 
Louise Osceola, and the crew from 
the gym handled the decorations. 

All the fathers received a 
mini drink cooler. The mothers were 
given carnations and floral arrange- 
ments commemorating the day. 
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Community News 

Teacher Mrs. Mickle Returns to Big Cypress 


By Maureen Vass 

BIG CYPRESS — Chairman 
James Billie hosted a luncheon at Billie 
Swamp Safari on June 21 for Mrs. Glades 
Mickle and her former students. The atten- 
dees included Billy and Carol Cypress, 
Lottie Jim, Virginia Tommie, Theresa 
Jumper, Jeanette Cypress, Mary Jean 
Koenes, Beulah Gopher, Alice Snow, Agnes 
Cypress, Linda Billie, and Mary Waggerby. 

Mrs. Mickle, who will turn 90 in 
October, was thrilled as many of the atten- 
dees brought along children and grandchil- 
dren to meet the former music teacher and 
friend of the Big Cypress people. 

Jeanette Cypress and Mary Koenes 
recalled going to Mrs. Mickle’s home on the 
weekends and how she would take them to 
the beach in Fort Myers for a day of fun. 

Mrs. Mickle and her twin daugh- 
ters were given bags of goodies and a 
Seminole lap quilt courtesy of the 
Chairman’s office. All those attending had a 
great time and even more fun remembering 
the “good old days.” 



Agnes Cypress, Theresa Juniper, Mrs. Mickle, Virginia Tommie, Lothie Jim recall old days. 


Legislation Could Hurt Indian Tribes 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The 106th 
Congress considered two pieces of legislation, 
submitted by Florida Rep. Dave Weldon and 
Indiana Rep. Peter Visclosky, that would aversely 
impact Indian Country. 

On June 16, by a vote of 204-172, the 
House of Representatives passed the Fiscal Year 
2001 Interior Appropriations bill. Only hours ear- 
lier, at 11:31 p.m., Rep. Dave Weldon (R-15) 
offered House Amendment 829, which read: 

An amendment numbered 48 printed in 
the Congressional Record to ensure that the case 
regarding Indian gaming brought by Florida and 
Alabama against the Department of the Interior is 
frilly adjudicated before the Secretaiy of the 
Interior is permitted to publish the procedures 
that would allow tribes to establish casinos under 
regulations that by-pass tribal-state compacts. 

At 12:29 a.m., the amendment failed by 
a recorded vote of 167-205. The votes were split 
along party lines with 148 Republicans for and 
148 Democrats against. A large factor in the 
defeat were 56 Republicans who voted against 
the amendment. 

In the Florida contingent, Democrat 
Robert Wexler and Republicans Porter Goss, 

Clay Shaw, Dan Miller, John Mica, Bill Young, 
Joe Scarborough, Cliff Steams, Michael Bilirakis, 
and Charles Canady voted for the amendment. 
Others included Oklahoma Representatives 


Ernest Istook, J.C. Watts, and Steve Largent, 
Republican Majority Whip Tom Delay (TX), and 
Henry Hyde (IL). 

Republicans Mark Foley, Tillie Fowler, 
Lincoln Diaz-Balart and Democrats Alcee 
Hastings, Bob Deutsch, Allen Boyd, Corrine 
Brown, Karen Thurman, and Jim Davis voted 
against the amendment. Others included Native 
American Caucus members J.D. Hayworth (AZ), 
David Bonior (MI), Dale Kildee (MI), and 
Patrick Kennedy (RI). 

Not voting were Republicans Bill 
McCollum, Ileana Ros-Lehtinen, and Democrat 
Carrie Meek. The amendment is similar to the 
Weldon-Barr amendment offered last year, which 
failed by a vote of 217-205. Rep. Weldon repre- 
sents District 15, which covers Brevard, Indian 
River, and parts of Osceola and Polk counties. 
Vice Chairman of the Space and Aeronautics 
Subcommittee, Weldon also co-chairs, with Gov. 
Jeb Bush, the Florida Venture Pursuit Team, an 
effort to bring next-generation launch vehicles to 
Cape Canaveral. 

On June 28, the House Resources 
Committee held a markup on H.R. 1814, the 
“Tribal-State Tax Fairness Act of 2000,” regard- 
ing an amendment by Committee Chairman Don 
Young (R-AK) to H.R. 1814. 

H.R. 1814, which was introduced on 
May 14, 1999 by Rep. Peter Visclosky (D-IN), 


required tribes to collect and remit state taxes on 
retail items or have the Secretary of the Interior 
take those tribal lands used for the retail opera- 
tions out of federal tmst as a penalty. Tribes who 
collect state taxes are rewarded and given priority 
in the federal funding process. 

Chairman Young’s amendment replaces 
the tmst land removal penalty and recommends the 
appointment of a special trustee for the American 
Indians to investigate and demand collection and 
remittance of state taxes. If there is no compliance, 
the special trustee will refer the matter to the 
Department of Justice for civil enforcement action. 

H.R. 1814, which refers mainly to the 
collection of state taxes on motor fuels and 
tobacco products, is backed by the Society of 
Independent Gasoline Marketers of America, 
National Association of Convenience Stores, 
Petroleum Marketers Association of America, 
National Association of Tmck Stop Operations, 
and the National Governors Association. 

Introducing the bill on May 13, 1999 
Rep. Visclosky said, “This measure insures a equi- 
ty in the process of state taxation. This is not about 
Native American sovereignty, nor is it about dis- 
crimination. This measure will give back the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars that states lose annual- 
ly because these taxes are not collected.” 


Tribal Members Donate $25,000 to IRCC 


By Maureen J. Vass 

BRIGHTON — Members of the Seminole Tribe’s Brighton 
community got together recently with Indian River Community 
College (IRCC) President Dr. Edwin Massey and Kay Mullins, Provost 
of the Dixon Hendry Campus, to present a very special donation. 

Brighton Tribal Councilman Jack Smith and several Tribal 
members presented a $25,000 check to IRCC. The money will be 
going toward the building fund for the new educational building under 
construction on the Dixon Hendry Campus. 

Education Department employees and Tribal members present 
were Lorene Gopher, Jenny Shore, Willie Johns, and Louise Gopher. 
They have been actively involved in making sure this check goes to 


the Education building at IRCC. 

Johns, Education Liaison for Brighton, and Gopher, Education 
Counselor, were both very pleased that a section of the building will be 
named after the Seminole Tribe of Florida. Shore who works with the 
culture program and realizes the benefits of an education for the 
Seminole people was also excited about the funding. 

The building will house a state of the art adult education cen- 
ter and include a library resource room. Students working on their 
GED or continuing education programs can benefit from this addition. 

This money is part of the Seminole Tribe of Florida’s contin- 
ued commitment to the education of its members. 


Extension Agent Pursuing Doctorate 


By T.R. Benn 

BRIGHTON — Sabrina Tuttle, Extension 
Agent with the Seminole Tribe of Florida since 
1996, will be leaving for College Station, Texas to 
pursue her Ph.D. degree in Agricultural 
Communication and International Development. 

During her years with the Tribe, Tuttle 
planned and implemented extension projects with 
4-H Youth and various agricultural programs. She 
was also involved in money management and 
nutrition programs. 

Tuttle’s goal is to become a project 
administrator with a non-profit international 
development agency or a researcher in internation- 
al development of agricultural communication. 

“I will miss the interesting and various 

aspects of my job with the Seminole Tribe,” “The 

relationship with the 4-H youth, their parents, the c 

ranchers, the cattle program, and the frustrating yet $ 

wonderful dry humor of the Seminole people.” ^ 
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Fort Marion / Castillo de San Marcos: Stone Fortress Couldn’t Hold Wild Cat 


'Touring the Seminole Wars (1817-1858), the 
J iUnited States Army built forts across the 

peninsula of Florida. While Fort Marion was 
not constructed during this period, it served the U.S. 
Government as a major base during the conflicts. In 
this ongoing Seminole Tribune exclusive series, cor- 
respondent Vida Volkert reports on the role these forts 
played in the battles that were - in their time - the 
longest and most costly military campaigns ever 
fought by the United States. 


By Vida Volkert 

ST. AUGUSTINE — On the moonless night 
of Nov. 29, 1837, the impressively brilliant young 
Seminole Indian leader Coacoochee, known as Wild 
Cat, accomplished the most picturesque and intrepid 
episode of the Second Seminole Wars [1835-1842]. 

“He escaped from Fort Marion, the maxi- 
mum security facility in Florida during the wars,” 
said Bill Steele, consultant for the Archaeological and 
Historical Conservancy. 

Coacoochee, the favorite son of the 
Seminole head-Chief Emathla, scaled the interior 
wall of his cell; squeezed through a nine to eight 
inches wide and five feet long window situated about 
1 5 feet from the floor; and let himself down on a rope 
made from bedding. 

After Coacoochee made it out of the cell, the 
Black Indian John Cavallo, 1 6 warriors and two 
women, followed him. Once free of the walls, 
Coacoochee and his followers fled west. They left the 
city of St. Augustine, where the fort is located, forded 
the St. Johns River, and turned south. 

Traveling all night, the tiny band slept in the 
woods by day. They lived on roots and food they 
found along the way, until they succeeded in rejoin- 
ing the forces of the Medicine Man Abiaka, known to 
the Whites as Sam Jones. 

Two months later, Coacoochee was leading 
80 men against the U.S. Army in the Battle of 
Okeechobee (Dec. 25, 1837. see page 3). The Battle 
of Okeechobee is regarded as the largest battle of the 
Second Seminole War. 

Fort Marion, known as well as Castillo de 
San Marcos, represents the oldest remaining 
European fortification in the United States. At the 
time of Coacoochee’s escape it represented the best- 
guarded fortification in Florida. 

“It had to be the highest security place in 
Florida,” said Steele. “I can’t imagine otherwise since 
St. Augustine was one of the most important cities in 
Florida at that time.” 

Cecile-Marie Sastre, a local historian who 
has worked in the research department of the Castillo 
for the last 1 8 months, said at the time of 
Coacoochee’s escape, there were several hundreds of 
soldiers stationed in St. Augustine. 

“It was a secure place, but when the 
Americans took over the fort in the early 1 820s and 
restructured the fortification, building windows on 
the walls, they broke the fort’s integrity,” said Sastre 
about the fort whose initial construction was ordered 
by Queen Mariana of Spain in 1672. 

“Queen Mariana ordered its construction 
because the Spanish settlers in Florida were getting 
scared that the British were going to attack them,” 
said Sastre, who during her months of research spe- 
cialized in the Spanish periods. 

Sastre said the material chosen for the con- 
struction of the fort was coquina, a stone comprised 
of little shellfish. The shellfish, which died long ago, 
had bonded together and under intense pressure and 
thousands of years, created a hard rock. In Spanish, 
coquina means little shells. After 23 years of work, 
the Castillo was completed in 1695. 

“The Spanish named it Castillo de San 
Marcos, probably after St. Mark, one of the four 
Gospels,” said Sastre. “But in 1825 the Americans 
renamed it Fort Marion after Francis Marion, a 
famous American revolutionary patriot.” 

Joseph Brehm, park ranger at the Castillo de 
San Marcos Monument, says that before Fort 
Marion’s construction began, nine other wooden forts 
were built around the St. Augustine area. 

“The very first was an Indian 
Timucuan house. It was not far from where the 
Castillo is now, about a quarter to half mile north,” 
said Brehm. 

On Sept. 8, 1565, Spaniards under Pedro 
Menendez de Aviles landed on the north East Coast 
of Florida, on the shores of what is known today as 
Matanzas Bay. 

They had been two months at sea, dis- 
patched by King Phillip II of Spain to occupy the 
peninsula known as La Florida. Their orders were to 
drive out a band of French Huguenots who had set- 
tled there. 

Brehm says the Spaniards were received by 
the Timucuan Indians, who offered their visitors a 
large house near the waterfront. This Spanish occu- 
pation was the beginning of the settlement of what 
became known as St. Augustine, the oldest city in 
the United States. 

“The Spaniards built a fortification around 
the house, but about six months after they had land- 
ed, the Indians realized the Spaniards were planning 
on staying in their land and set the fort on fire,” said 
Brehm, who adds the next fort was built on 
Anatasia Island. 

“The Spaniards didn’t leave,” he said. 
“Instead, they built two more [forts] right across the 
bay and five more wooden forts were built where 
the Castillo is located today.” 

Queen Mariana’s efforts, however, did not 
stop the British from taking over St. Augustine. But 
the British did not take St. Augustine by force. 

Under the Treaty of Paris, Britain gained the 
Florida Territory by the return to Spain of Havana. 
Florida was divided in to an East Florida and a West 
Florida and St. Augustine was made the capital of the 
eastern part. The name of the fort was changed into 
the English equivalent Fort St. Marks. 

The Spanish; however, took back the Florida 
peninsula in July 1784, handing it over to the 
Americans in 1 82 1 . As the Americans took over 
Florida, they began changing things around. 

Sastre said that one of the changes at Fort 
Marion included the construction of windows in all 
the rooms of the west side of the fort. 

“The Americans started these windows in 
the early 1830s. We believe they were made for ven- 
tilation purposes since they wanted to use some of the 
rooms for the soldiers. The other three sides of the 
fort did not have openings,” said Sastre. 

The Castillo de San Marcos underwent its 
baptism of fire in 1702, 30 years after construction 
had begun. By the time the Castillo was completed, 
in 1695, the town of St. Augustine consisted of about 
1,500 people, including Spanish, Indian and Black 
families. St. Augustine was a Spanish colony gov- 
erned by Florida’s Gov. General Jose de Zuniga, but 
Spain was having a hard time claiming its lands on 
the Atlantic coast. 

Carolina’s governor James Moore was look- 
ing south and wanted to annex the Florida lands, 
including St. Augustine. Supported by the British 
Crown and his fellow allies who wanted the 


Spaniards off the eastern coast of North America, he 
led an army of 1 ,200, half of them white Carolinians 
and half Indian warriors, in an invasion of St. 
Augustine. 

As word of the invasion reached St. 
Augustine, Zuniga ordered the population to take 
refuge within the coquina walls of the Castillo and 
sent La Gloria, his only vessel and hope, to Havana 
for reinforcements. 

As the British troops arrived to the scene, 
Zuniga ordered the destruction of every house within 
musket’s range of the Castillo because he feared their 
enemies would use the houses for protection while 
attacking the fort. 

The confrontations lasted for about two 
months, but neither side could gain an advan- 
tage. Zuniga kept his troops inside the fort, and 
Moore didn’t have enough manpower to storm 
the fort. 

Zuniga believed it was too dangerous to 
confront the British on the ground and believed 
reinforcements would come to his people’s res- 
cue. Moore also believed reinforcements would 
come form Jamaica to support his cause. 

By Christmas day of 1702, Spanish 
reinforcements arrived, forcing the British out of 
the Peninsula. Despite an ocean infested by 
pirates, the vessel La Gloria had made it to 
Havana, bringing help to the poor but coura- 
geous people of St. Augustine. 

Before the British took off, however, 
they burned down the rest of the houses of the 
town. That’s why the oldest houses of St. 

Augustine date after 1700 and not before. 

Park ranger Brehm says that although 
they don’t have complete U.S. Army records on 
the Seminole Wars period, it is known that all 
the rooms on the west side of the fort were used 
to imprison captive Seminoles. The Indians were 
held in the fortress while they waited to be 
deported to the Indian Territory west of the 
Mississippi. 

He said that all these rooms have exteri- 
or windows, but archaeologists and historians 
have not been able to identify the exact room 
from where Coacoochee made his famous 
escape. 

“We have two possible rooms,” said 
Brehm. “Both are 35 ft. deep from the front wall 
to the back wall; 12 to 15 ft. wide from right to 
left and 23 ft. high. The two rooms have one 
really high window about 9 inches wide and 3 l A 
feet high.” 

In addition, the windows had bars. 

Sastre believes Coacoochee was able to remove 
the bars of his cell window because Coquina is 
easy to work with. 

According to the Fort Marion report 
made on Nov. 30, 1837, the day after 
Coacoochee’s escape, “one of the iron bars, 
which formerly closed the aperture, was 
removed, and the Indians descended into the 
ditch by means of a line fastened to the remaining 
bar.” 

But Coacoochee was not the only important 
leader held at Fort Marion. 

Brehm says during the Second Seminole 
War, the U.S. Government held hundreds of 
Seminoles prisoners in Fort Marion while awaiting 
their removal. 

“Osceola, King Phillip, Uchee Billy and 
Micanopy were among the most note worthy prison- 
ers,” said Brehm, adding that the imprisonment of 
Osceola ranks along with Coacoochee’s escape as the 
most important events that occurred within the 
boundaries of the fortress during the Seminole Wars. 

According to Patricia Wickman, the author 
of Osceola s Legacy , the Indian leader Osceola was 
captured under a flag of truce south of the St. 
Augustine vicinity. Osceola was taken to Fort 
Marion, where he remained just after Coacoochee’s 
escape. 

Wickman, who is also Director of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida’s Anthropology & 
Genealogy Department, concluded that as a result of 
Coacoochee’s escape, Gen. Thomas Jesup, the com- 


Infantry John Sprague, a King Phillip contemporary, 
described him as a good-natured and sensible Indian. 

King Phillip was nearly 60 years old at the 
time he opposed the treaty to move west and was 
determined to die upon Florida soil. 

Surgeon Jacob R. Motte, an officer stationed 
in Florida during the Second Seminole War, wrote in 
his journal about both captures in great detail. 
According to his accounts, the Indian leaders were 
taken at their respective camps by troops led by Col. 
Hernandez. 

While King Phillip’s capture went easy and 
without casualties, Uchee Billy put up a fight, despite 



Coacoochee escape helped the Seminoles to greatest victory. 

the fact his camp was taken in the early hours of the 
day, pretty much by surprise. 

“It was a moment of breathless suspense,” 
wrote Motte, about the capture of Uchee Billie. Once 
the signal was given, “a hundred impatient men 
jumped simultaneously from their crouching posture 
in the grass; and with a shout charged forward at full 
speed. 

“The Indians, most of them covered with 
war-paint; some of them still naked or half clad with 
‘hunting skirts,’ started yelling their war-whoop and 
firing their riffles. But, despite the resistance, the 
whole party of Indians was rounded and captured. 

Uchee Billy’s brother was among the captives.” 

They were all taken to the prison of Fort 
Marion, where Uchee Billy died on Nov. 25, 1837. 

Micanopy, according to Sprague, was the 
nephew of King Payne and the legitimate head chief 
of the Seminoles. Micanopy, who had ascended to 
chief by hereditary right in 1814, was always 
opposed to emigration, but inclined to peace. At the 
time of the Second Seminole War, he was about 50 
and described by his contemporaries as fat and lazy. 

It has been said that the younger and more 



Aerial photograph shows the fort that was the last place in Florida that Osceola was to ever see. 


mander of Florida, “determined to transfer the prison- 
ers to a position where they might be more securely 
held until transportation was available to Indian 
Territory in the West.” 

Osceola was then transferred to Fort 
Moultrie in South Carolina where he died on Jan. 30, 
1838. 

King Phillip, Uchee Billy and their respec- 
tive bands were also captured within the vicinity of 
St. Augustine — south of the modem city. On the 
first days of September 1937, both leaders were taken 
in irons to the dungeons of Fort Marion, where Uchee 
Billy died a few months after his capture. 

Uchee Billy or Billy Hicks, the son of the 
old Hicks, was the chief of a band of Uchee warriors 
residing in the Spring Garden area. 

In December 1837, The Floridian, a local 
publication that circulated during the period, reported 
that at the beginning of the Seminole Wars, Uchee 
Billy had gone into the Creek Nation and had brought 
back to Florida about 100 men of his Tribe. 

Upon his return to Florida, he had joined 
Chief King Phillip, making Volusia and the vicinity 
the scene of his hostilities. King Phillip, known to the 
Indians as Emathla, was the father of Coacoochee and 
the principal chief of the Indians east of the St. Johns 
River. 

Phillip was the brother in law of Micanopy, 
the head chief of the Seminoles, and ranked high in 
the Seminole councils. 

Brevet Captain, Eight Regiment U.S. 


radical warriors, such as Osceola and Coacoochee, 
forced Micanopy into hostilities. Contrary to 
Micanopy, according to Porter’s description, 
Coacoochee was considered one of the most danger- 
ous chieftains in the field. Rather slim and agile as a 
deer, “he was attractive in appearance.” 

Historian Bill Steele said Coacoochee was 
referred by army officials as the “Napoleon” of the 
Seminoles. 

“The army just loved him,” said Steele. 
“Coacoochee was a handsome guy; an amazing indi- 
vidual, about 5 feet 8 inches tall. He was bom in 
Ahapopka, Florida in 1 807 and at the beginning of 
the war, he had occupied the Fort Pierce area.” 

In addition, Steele says that Coacoochee was 
not only a great warrior but also a great “story teller.” 

Many historians have told the tale of 
Coacoochee’s escape and it certainly appears in 
almost every Seminole history book. But what is 
remarkable about this tale is that Coacoochee initially 
told it himself. 

Indeed, accounts of the escape in John 
Sprague’s The Florida War come from Coacoochee 
himself, not from one of his followers or a military 
official. 

In his history of the Florida War, Sprague 
quotes Coacoochee’s narrative in great detail. 

“...we had been growing sickly from day to 
day, and we resolved to make our escape, or die in 
the attempt,” Coacoochee told his people several 
years after the event. 


In the attempt, the handsome, slim and very 
creative leader induced his Tribesmen into a diet. 
According to Coacoochee’s own accounts, in order to 
reduce themselves as much as possible so that they 
can squeeze through the small window, they took 
medicine for five days. 

“Under the pretext of being very sick, we 
were permitted to obtain the roots we required. For 
some weeks we watched the moon, in order that the 
night of our attempt it should be as dark as possible. 
At the proper time we commenced the medicine, cal- 
culating upon the entire disappearance of the moon.” 

Historian Kenneth Porter, who in 1942 pub- 
lished an essay on the subject, went as far as 
researching on the astronomical conditions of the 
moon back in November 1837. The information 
he obtained from Professor Maude Makemson, 
head of the Department of Astronomy at Vassar 
College, confirmed Coacoochee’s accounts. 

There was a dark moon on Nov. 29, 1837. 

Coacoochee commented that on the 
night of the escape, the keeper of the prison 
annoyed them, “by frequently coming into the 
room, and talking and singing.” 

“At first we thought of tying him and 
putting his head in a bag; so that should he call 
for assistance, he could not be heard. 

“We first, however, tried the experiment 
of pretending to be asleep, and when he returned 
to pay no regard to him. This accomplished our 
objective. He came in and went immediately out; 
and we could hear him snore in the immediate 
vicinity of the door. 

“I then took the rope, which we had 
secreted under our bed, and mounting upon the 
shoulder of my comrade, raised myself. I used 
my knife and worked into the crevices of the 
stone, and succeeded in reaching the embrasure. 
Here I made fast the rope, that my friend [John 
Cavallo] might follow me. 

“I then passed through the hole a suffi- 
cient length of it to reach the ground upon the 
outside (about 50 feet) in the ditch. I had calcu- 
lated the distance when going for roots.” 

Porter accredited Coacoochee with hav- 
ing a “vivid imagination” and a “keen sense of 
his own importance.” 

He wrote the escape from Fort Marion 
was a “brilliant display of courage, agility, and 
ingenuity,” and that it was of considerable 
importance to the subsequent history of the 
Seminole War. 

“It released the one man capable of 
assuming leadership over a significant number of 
the Seminoles and reviving the waning spirit of 
other chiefs, a man young, vigorous, intelligent, 
courageous, and with hereditary claims to chief- 
taincy; neither the aged Philip, the indolent 
Micanopy, the sickly Jumper, the double dealing 
Coi Hajo, the weary Osceola, could have main- 
tained the struggle for more than three years 
longer with the ability and tenacity displayed by 
Coacoochee,” wrote Porter for the Florida Historical 
Quarterly. 

Porter concluded it is unlikely that without 
the flight from Fort Marion, the Battle of Okeechobee 
would ever have been fought, inasmuch as two of the 
four principal commanders — Coacoochee and John 
Cavallo — were former prisoners. 

John Cavallo, also known as Gopher John, 
surrendered in April 1838. Coacoochee continued 
fighting until 1841. 

Steele says that Coacoochee followed him, 
but that after being transported to the Indian Territory, 
he led several hundreds of his people to Mexico. 

“Coacoochee became a colonel in the 
Mexican Army and the Seminoles who went with him 
ended up fighting the Comanches,” said Steele. “He 
returned to the Indian reservation to try to get more 
people to go to Mexico, but the reservation police did 
not allow him. They put about 300 men to watch him 
[Coacoochee] and make sure he would not influence 
anyone to go to Mexico,” said Steele. 

According to Porter, Coacoochee established 
a military colony in the Santa Rosa Mountains of 
Mexico. Upon Coacoochee’s death from smallpox in 
1857 his people returned to the United States. 

However, there is a significant chance that 
descendants of the Seminole people may still reside 
there. 

Historian Cecile-Marie Sastre says Fort 
Marion was deactivated almost 50 years after 
Coacoochee’s death. 

“The fort was active up until the Spanish 
American War in 1898,” said Sastre. “But it was 
demilitarized in 1900.” 

Sastre said that during the Spanish 
American War the fort served again as a prison, but 
that as far as the records go, no other prisoner ever 
escaped from its cells. 

Fort Marion also served during the Civil 
War (1861 - 1865), being in Union hands for the 
majority of the conflict. After demilitarization, Fort 
Marion was made a national monument in 1 924 and 
became part of the National Park system in 1933. 

The Park ranger Joseph Brehm, says that 
the 25-acre park located in downtown St. Augustine 
attracts hundreds of people from all over the world. 

“We had 668,000 last year,” said Brehm, 
adding that in 1995, about 958,000 people visited 
the park. Brehm says that although the park holds 
different historical and informative programs for the 
visitors, no Seminole Historical program - except 
for a display — has been included in the schedule. 

“We are trying to address the Seminole 
period, but we don’t have that many people asking 
about Seminole history,” said Brehm. “I think it’s not 
that well known that this fort was used to help fight 
the Seminole Wars.” 

Sastre says that the Castillo currently lacks 
a historian and that not much research on Seminole 
history has been done throughout the years of the 
park. 

“We don’t have much information on the 
Seminole history because not much research on that 
period has been done,” he says. “St. Augustine was 
the depot for the army and the capital of the coastal 
city. There were always ships coming in and out and 
this is a historical place. For the benefit of history and 
Florida itself, the park should get a historian,” said 
Sastre. 

The Castillo de San Marcos National 
Monument is open to the public from 8:45 a.m. to 
4:45 p.m. every day of the year except Christmas 
Day. 

To get to the park, from 1-95 take the exit for 
St. Augustine Historic Sites and Downtown (Exit 95, 
Route 16). Follow Rt. 16 to U.S. 1. Turn right on 
U.S. 1 for two miles to Castillo drive. Turn left on 
Castillo to traffic light. Turn right at the light. The 
Castillo and parking are ahead on the left. 

For more information, call (904) 829-6506 
(Ext. 227 or 234). 

Next: Fort Foster. 
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Ciara Billie, Ciara D. Billie, Clinton Billie, Cynthia Billie, Eldean J. Billie, Evangelina S. Billie, Jana Billie, 
Jason Billie, Jason Don Billie, Jennifer L. Billie. 

Jessica Billie, Leroy Billie, Margie Billie, Melissa Billie, Polly Billie, Rachel Billie, Rebecca Billie, 
Richard D. Billie, Tammy L. Billie, Tammy L. Billie, Charilee Bowers, Clarissa Bowers, Elrod Bowers, 
Evylyn Bowers, Leah Bowers, Lizina Bowers, Lucy Bowers, Paula Bowers, Pauletta Bowers, Philmon 
Bowers, Reina Bowers, Rosetta Bowers, Toahooke Bowers, Trudy Bowers, Wendi E. Bowers, Alvin Bowers, 
Jr, Andy Buster, Christopher Buster 

Diane Buster, Erin Dawn Cornelius, Errol Cornelius, Errol Cornelius, Andrea Cypress, Anthony L. 
Cypress, Cathy Cypress, Charley Cypress, David R. Cypress, Devin Cypress, Eileen Cypress, Eric Cypress, 
Eugenia G. Cypress, Gail L. Cypress, Houston Cypress, Jason Cypress, Jonah Cypress, Leo Anthony 
Cypress, Marcia Cypress, Monica Cypress, Nanette Cypress, Patrick Cypress, Shelli Faye Cypress, Talbert 
Cypress, Theodore Cypress, William Cypress, Micki Diaz, Resha Doctor, Rhonda Doctor, Dyle Doney, 
Camilla Frank, Joel M. Frank Jr, Robert B. Frank. 

Lesley L. Garcia, Virgina Garcia, Mary Ella Gercak, Charlotte W. Gopher, Craig D. Gopher, Esther 
Gopher, Johnanna Gopher, Melissa Gopher, Melissa Gopher, Mura Ellen Gopher, Mura Ellen Gopher, Rita 
Jayne Gopher, Claudia Gore, Remus Griffin, Tara Hahn, Cherelee Hall, Diane Dede Hall, Roxie Elana 
Harjo, Rosie Elana Harjo, Connie M. Haught, Mable Haught, Rita M. Haught, Angela C. Holdiness. 

Jimmy Wayne Holdiness, James Holt, Crystal Huff, Jimi lu Huff, John Huff Jr., Sam Eric Huff, 
Waylon Huff, Kelvin Huggins, Marilyn Huggins, Savannah Huggins, Amber Jim, Tina Jim, Tina Jim, Helena 
Jimmie, Jesse Joe Jimmie, Joletta John, Shawn S. John, Alexander P. Johns, JoLeigh Johns, Marlene Johns, 
Spencer Johnson, Dania Jones, Daryl Jones, Joyce Jones, Patrick Jones. 

Stacy M. Jones, Victoria M. Josh, Thomasine J. Jumper, Andre Jumper, Avalon Jumper, Cathy Myra 
Jumper, Corey T. Jumper, John Jumper, Louvella Jumper, Eunice Jumper, Mary Jumper, Sherrie Jumper, 
Wildcat Naha Jumper, Yvette Jumper, Lindsey King, Toi Koenes, Maggie Lara, Betty Ann Larkins, Michele 
Madrigal, Toni Martinez, Donalda McDuffie, Allen Ray Mclnturff Gary K. Mclnturff Nancy Mclnturff Joey 
Micco, Mary Jo Micco, Michael Micco. 

Franklin Moore Jr., David H. Motlow Jr., Gale Motlow, Norita Motlow, Thomasine Motlow, Vince 
Motlow, Josephine M. North, Alice Nunez, Dallas Nunez, Daniel Nunez, Dyan Noella Nunez, Lesley D. 
Nunez, Noella Nunez, Theresa Nunez, Allison Osceola, Anthony Osceola, Anthony L. Osceola, Billie 
Osceola, Brenda Scott Osceola, Carl J. Osceola, Cicero Q. Osceola, Dean Osceola, Eteau Huggins Osceola, 
Everett Willie Osceola, Geraldine Osceola, Glen Osceola. 

Guy Osceola Jr., Ida Osceola, Jacki Osceola, Jacob Osceola Jr., Jamie R. Osceola, Janelle 
Osceola, Jennifer L. Osceola, Jimmy Osceola, Karie Osceola, Keith K. Osceola, Kim Osceola, Lea Osceola, 
Leane Jo Osceola, Louise G. Osceola, Rena Adam Osceola, Richard Lyle Osceola, Rodney Osceola, Shawn 
Osceola, Veldna L. Osceola, Wayne N. Osceola, Wild Bill Osceola, William Osceola, Emily Osceola-Branch, 
Rita Otero. 

Chris Plunkett, Christopher Plunkett, Timi Cherie Reynolds, Seth Robbins, Tara Robbins, Genell 
Roberts, Leona Roberts, Corina Russell, Jesse Sanchez, Ralph Sanchez, Tony Sanchez, Beverly Shore, 
Camelia Lynn Smith, Dana Smith, Edie Smith, Jahna Smith, Joni Smith, Paulette Smith, Roger Smith, Toni 
Smith, Crystal Sneed, Sheree Sneed, Davey Snow, Roy Snow, Valerie Snow. 

Antillis Stockton, Kassim Stockton, Kassim A. Stockton, La shara Stockton, Onesimus Stockton, 
Jacob V. storm, Jamenia Thomas, Latoyia Thomas, Dustin Tiger, Glenn Tiger, Holly Tiger, Melissa r. Tiger, 
Duane M. Tigertail, Malcolm Tigertail, Marina Rene Tigertail, Shavonta Timothy, Tirell Timothy, Alexander 
Tommie, Alexandra Tommie, Arlene Tommie, Brenda Lee Tommie, Catherine J. Tommie, Ebony Tommie, 
Janithina V. Tommie, Kenny Tommie, O’Hara M. Tommie. 

Madeline Tongkeamha, LaDonna A. Tucker, Amy Johns Waldron, Gordon Wareham, Cory Wilcox, 
Jeffrey Willie, Paladine Willie, Megan Yescas, Ryan Yescas, Bryan K. Youngblood, Suraiya Youngblood, 

Brian M. Zepeda, Douglas Zepeda, Douglas C. Zepeda, Lee Zepeda Jr., Pedro Zepeda. 


COED 


June 19 to July 13, 2000 
10:00 am to 4:00 pm 
Monday through Thursday 
Lunch Included 


cypress Reservation 


Call Big Cypress Gymnasium^ 
for more information and 
sign up (863)983-9659 / 


CENTER 


State of the Art Facility Built With Your Needs In Mind 

— ^ :: |jg| . ... I it , 

Large Selection of Show Trucks & Conversion Vans. 


Explorer Sporr Trac 




=-1 60 XLT SuparGrew 


F3G0 LariatGrawCab 


• One Low Price! 

• No Hassle! 

7 Day Price Guarantee! 
Never Any Dealer Fees! 


mm 




For the friendly, courteous 
service you deserve. 

8655 Pines Boulevard • (954) 443-7000 

www. worldfordpi nes.com 


.l-.JSr 


BS 


EUG CYPSESS SUMMER CAMP 

Boxing, Paintball Survival Games, 
Karate and Wrestling 


Indian Youth Program 
Participants 

The members and staff of the Florida Governor’s Council on 
Indian Affairs, Inc. would like to thank the members of the Seminole 
and Miccosukee Tribes listed below who have participated in the Florida 
Indian Youth Program during the past 20 years as students and coun- 
selors. 

If your name belongs on this list and it is not there, or we have 
spelled your names incorrectly, please give us a call at 1-800-322-9186. 

Edward Aguilar, Elaine Aguilar, Michele Aguilar, Pedro A. Aguilar Jr., Shelia Aguilar, April Baker, 
Charlene Baker, Cleve Baker, Neil Baxley, Reese Bert, Adam Billie, Alice Billie, Alice M. Billie, B.J. Billie, 
Charles H. Billie, Charles H. Billie, Chawndra Billie, Cheyenne Billie, Christina Billie, Christina A. Billie, 
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Bobby Henry, Seminole Rain Dancer 



By T.R. Benn 

TAMPA — Local meteorologist, Roger 
Shulman from 107 FM seeking to help put an end to 
the unusual drought, and called up Seminole medi- 
cine man Bobby Henry to do a rain dance. 

Shulman had witnessed 
medicine man, Bobby Henry’s 
rain dance on Hillsborough’s 
Court House steps in 1985 when 
within 15 minutes after his 
dance, a tremendous lightening 
and thunderstorm appeared out 
of no where. 

Two years ago with 
North Eastern Central Florida 
aburn, Ms. Celine Tessor WGNE 
98FM, Daytona called upon 
Bobby Henry for his services. 

Henry drove to Daytona and per- 
formed his traditional rain dance 
and rain came with - too much 
lightening! “You can’t please 
everyone” quoted Henry. 

Armed with shakers and 
a long shirt, the medicine man 
went to work. Chanting and 
using his shakers he asked the 
Breath Giver for some relief 
from this unseasonable hot and 
dry weather. 

“I asked for some rain 
for the wild animals in the 
woods. I asked for rain for the 
crops, for the cattle and grass. 

All things need water to live and 


grow all living things are as one. When it come to 
their need for water. Water is needed to sustain life. 
The cattle and wild life need water for the grass to 
grow so they can eat the grass and become food for 
man. The crops need water and rain so they can grow 
to feed man and animals to 
keep them healthy.” Bobby 
Henry. 

“My uncle taught me the 
rain dance. I stand by the chic- 
kee pole and shake the shakers, 
then use my long shirt to pull 
the rain towards me or where 
ever the rain is needed. I sit by 
the chickee pole and ask again, 
telling the Breath Giver why 
the rain is important. Then I 
shake the shakers again and use 
my long shirt to bring the rain 
and water closer.” 

The rain will come, it may 
be in four hours, four days, or 
in four weeks but it will come. 
Four days after Bobby danced 
his rain dance we received the 
first rain we’d had in moths. 

A Brighton resident told 
me that, “One time Bobby 
Henry did his rain dance, he 
brought in five hurricanes.” I 
asked Bobby about that state- 
ment and Bobby laughed and 
said “Sometimes you have to 
be careful how and what you 
ask for.” 


Bobby Henry makes it rain again. 


Betty 

Continued from page 1 

half-white — she had a difficult time fitting in. She 
was too white to fit in the Indian community and too 
Indian to fit in the white communities. 

Besides, at that time, half-breed children were consid- 
ered bad luck for the Tribal people and half-breed 
babies were routinely put to death. Although Betty 
Mae escaped from the hands that threatened her, she 
writes that she grew up feeling rejected. She writes 
that many children would mistreat her and call her 
names. 

But Betty decided to grow strong and deter- 
mined to make a difference rather than stay bitter and 
resentful. She found the strength to fight and survive 
in Jesus’ words. 

“As I came to understand Christianity, I 
learned that love is much more powerful than hate 
and can displace it,” writes Betty Mae. “The journey 
towards that understanding started on a hot day in the 
early summer of 1936.” 

A few years after the arrival of Minister 
Willie King from Oklahoma - he left the Hollywood 
Reservation to take God’s words to the Cow Creek 
Indians at Okeechobee — a school bus carrying a few 
Christians arrived at the Hollywood Reservation. 

They were there to invite some of the 
Seminole Indians to Oklahoma for two months of 
church meetings and learning. Betty Mae, her mother 
and uncle were among the group of Seminoles who 
chose to go. It was a trip that was to have a profound 
impact on the young woman who would one day head 
the Seminole Tribe. 


Betty says that’s when she began to learn of 
a young man named Jesus, who was persecuted but 
“turned the hatred that was hurled at him to a love for 
all humanity.” 

She returned from Oklahoma changed into a 
new person and from then she continued her life com- 
mitted to spread Jesus’ message of sacrifice and love. 

“I offer to you, my reader, the lessons of 
peace and strength that have transformed my life. 
Open your hearts and minds to receive the light and 
the blessing.” 

In 1997, Betty Mae, who has also authored 
Legends of the Seminoles , won the first Lifetime 
Achievement Award ever presented by the Native 
American Journalists Association. 

She was named Woman of the Year by the 
Jewish Women’s Defense League, Pioneer Woman’ 
by the City of Dania and has been awarded with the 
1994 Florida Department of State Folklife Heritage 
Award. 

She has also been awarded an honorary 
Doctorate of Humane Letters degree from Florida 
State University and in 1995 was inducted into the 
Florida Women’s Hall of Fame. 

“This is a fine book that captures the feeling 
of a time when the Native Americans were going 
through a tremendous amount of change,” said Rev. 
Payne. “This book captures the struggles and the faith 
it took to convert to a new religion. It’s a very inspir- 
ing book.” 

...And with the Wagon Came Gods Word was first 
published in 1985. It was soon out of print. The 
newest version has been re-edited and republished 
with new drawings and photographs. Both of her 
books can be purchased at the Seminole Tribe’s web 
page at www.seminoletribe.com. 
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EVERY PART, ACCESSORY, TIRE & GOODY 
FOR TRUCKS, JEEPS ’ & JAPANESE CARS 


ALL 15" 16" 17" 18" & 20" WHEELS 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES IN FLORIDA 


BELL TECH-RANCHO-SUPER LIFT 
SUSPENSION KITS 


RUNNING 80ARDS-8UG SHtELDS-VENT SHADES 
BRUSH GUARDS-NERF BARS-ROU BARS 
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BED LiNERS $120<^ 
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TV MASTER TECH INSTALLATIONS * 


It’s more than western wear 



. . . It’s a way of life. 



how the west is worn. 


Davie 

6211 S.W. 45th 
Street 

(954) 587-9000 
plus locations in 
Coconut Creek, 


Hialeah and Ocala 




for Little Girls and Little boys 

(to grow with) 

We design your furniture with you, we build it for you; 

& we delicately handpaint each piece to match your colors and 
fabrics with uncompromising quality! 

(954) 967-9852 little pishers 
Showroom: 5844 Stirling R<±, Hwd.,FL 33021 
(1 blk of 441 in the Poinciana Plaza) 
www.littlepishers.msn 

Seminole Owned and Operated 


WE’VE GOT YOUR TICKET! 


Life is too short to sit in the back . . . 
We offer up front seating for 

51 Concerts u Theatre u 
admit one Sportsu Local & 

u l Nationwide events 

ULTIMATE TRAVEL & 
ENTERTAINMENT 

A FULL SERVICE TRAVEL AGENCY 
CALL TODAY 


FOR TICKETS (305) 444-8499 
FOR TRAVEL (305) 445-6566 


Here are a few of the 

Upcoming Events 

r Ringo Starr 

r Ricky Martin 

r Chilli Peppers 

r Jethro Tull 

rThe Supremes 

r Ozzfest 

rWWF Smackdown 

r Moody Blues 

r Santana 

r Marc Anthony 

r Steely Dan 

r Pearl Jam 

r Britney Spears 

r Motley Crue 


rDolphins r Panthers rHeat 
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START OF BAD BLOOD: Gator John asnwers innocent question on wrestling. 



NEW AGE WATER TORTURE: Spoiler tosses stunned Gator John into swamp. 


New Age Spoiler 
Attacks Gator John 


By Libby Blake 

BIG CYPRESS — During film- 
ing of an alligator demonstration June 26 
at Billie Swamp Safari, professional 
wrestler New Age Spoiler and his manag- 
er, Vicious Vinnie, took offense at a com- 
ment made by Gator John and attacked. 

Gator John, who was in the 
midst of a talk about the perils of alligator 
wrestling with a group of school children 
for a Seminole Broadcasting special, was 
taken by surprise by the Florida 
Championship Wrestler. 

John was explaining, in response 
to a question from one of the children, the 
increased danger involved in wrestling 
alligators as opposed to the “minor” 
chance of injury in championship 
wrestling. 

Vicious Vinnie and the New Age 
Spoiler, who were at the Safari finalizing 
contracts with Jack Gorton for the Big 
Cypress Snackdown July 15, overheard 
the comments and confronted Gator John. 

A verbal battle ensued and ended 
with the Spoiler, abetted by Vinnie, physi- 
cally thrashing Gator John and tossing his 
body into the swamp. While John was in 
the water, the legendary Skunk Ape, who 
had witnessed the struggle from the reeds, 
actually came forward and protected 
Gator from drowning. The Skunk Ape, 
which normally shuns human contact, 
brought the semi-conscious John to the 
Cracker Shack. 

Raiford Starke, who was at the 
Shack seeking inspiration for a new 
mega-hit song, rushed to aid the injured 
John. Just as Gator John was coming 
around, the Spoiler and Vinnie came by 
in a canoe. The Skunk Ape and Starke 
had to hold a struggling John back as the 
wrestlers continued to hurl insults. 

“If I lose my match against 
Gomez (wrestler Joe Gomez, who is coin- 
cidentally managed by Gator), Vinnie will 
wrestle an alligator,” shouted the Spoiler 
as he and Vinnie paddled away. 

Watch the Seminole 

Broadcasting channel for complete cover- 
age of the confrontation and be at the Big 
Cypress Gym on July 15 for the 
Snackdown as Vicious Vinnie, the New 
Age Spoiler, Gator John, and Raiford 
Starke face off in a man vs. reptile match. 

Also check out the new Raiford 
Starke hit single “The Legend of Gator 
John,” available soon on Swamp Records. 



TAG TEAM RESCUE: Skunk Ape and Raiford Starke carry Gator to safety. 



^ -2 I I ^ f " ;; a 

RAIFORD’S RHAPSODY: Starke wonders if Skunk Ape would be good roommate. 
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BIG CYPRESS INDIAN RESERVATION 

presents 

FLORIDA CHAMPIONSHIP WRESTLING 
Saturday, July 15 t 2000 - 7:30 PM 
7 BIG MATCHES IN THE GYMNASIUM 


SIS CYPKE33 SNAt'KimWN 


MAIN EVENT - wr K) OR 


Pride of the Seminole Nation 

JOE GOMEZ 

Managed by Gator John 

(of Billie's Swamp Safari) 

VS 

NEW AGE SPOILER 

Managed by Vicious Vinnie 

If The New Age Spoiler loses the match, 
Vinnie must wrestle an ALLIGATOR III! 
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VicLous Vinnie 


Mayor of Davie 

HARRY VENIS 

Managed by former wrestling greet 
and legendary father 

ROCKY JOHNSON 

Hardcore Hero 

BOBBY ROGERS 



AbUdadtin £ Hack Moycra 



FCW Champion 

DUKE DROESE Vb 

FOW Champion 

PAT MCGUIRE 

THE MARKET CRASHERS 

VS 

FPL 



M^yor Harry Vania 


Also Appearing 
HACK MEYERS 
"The Master Of Darkness" 
ABUOADEIN 
THE BLACKHART 
CASEY THOMPSON 
WET WfLLY 
ANTHONY MICHAELS 
TONY APOLLO 



Soulmiin fEMky Job man 


FREE TO COMMUNITY MEMBERS • ALL OTHERS S8.00 AT7HE DOOR 

For More Info Call (941) 983-9659 


Visit our website for news, forum, upcoming events & morel 

:stling.cc 


PROMOTER BILL BROWN 
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COMMISSIONER BERNlE SIEGEL 



local/nationtZHS 


Order by phone or visit our website: 

www.frentrowusa.com 


CONC BtlW 
I SPOI 



Florida Seller of 

t Travel #25555 


1 81 70 W Dixie Hwy, 2nd Floor 
N Miami Beach, Florida 33160 


DELIVER SAME DAY! 

Cash or Credit Cards Accepted 
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SPORTS 


Keyah Osceola Named Athlete Of The Year 

By T.R. Benn 

BRIGHTON — Keyah the name and roundball 
is her game. 

Keyah Osceola, 12, has been playing basketball 
since she could walk, with her dad Kevin Osceola as her 
mentor. Keyah proved that hard work, dedication and 
determination does pay off as the young Seminole girl 
was honored as Okeechobee’s Yearling Middle School 
Athlete of the Year 2000. 

When Keyah entered Yearling Middle School 
last year, she was the first sixth grade student to start for 
the Yearlings. She worked harder than ever, sharpening 
and honing her skills on the basketball court. 

This year for the first time in Yearling history, 
the school awarded Keyah, now a seventh grader, the 
prestigious Athlete of the Year trophy. She was also 
named to the All Conference Team. Not being satisfied 
with just outstanding basketball merits, Keyah picked up 
another trophy for her efforts on the volleyball courts. In 
that sport, she picked up the school’s Yearling Award. 

Keyah ’s goal is to someday play in the 
Women’s Professional Basketball League. 

“I want to thank my Dad for all he had done for 
me, for always being there and to the Lord for the guid- 
ance throughout my life,” Keyah said. 

Keyah’s science teacher, Mrs. Palmero, nomi- 
nated the young Seminole from the student body of the 
Yearling Middle School to participate in the United 
States Achievement Academy National Awards Program. 
Keyah was selected by the academy as an All-American 
Scholar At Large, placing the young woman among the 
top academically talented students in America. 

The academy honors students for their hard 
work and commitment to academic excellence. Keyah is 
now eligible to compete for scholarship grants that only 
All American scholar students can qualify for. 



Keyah Osceola was named her school’s Athlete of the Year. 


Pool Tourney Honors Edna Cypress 


By Libby Blake 

IMMOKALEE — The 

4th Annual Edna Mae Cypress Pool 
Tournament was held June 1 7 at 
Andy’s Place in Immokalee. Edna’s 
brothers, Mitchell and David 
Cypress, and Delores Jumper, 
Immokalee Board Rep., co-spon- 
sored the event. 

Double elimination 8-ball 
contests were held in both men’s 
and women’s divisions. The open 
tournament drew seven women and 
17 men to compete for $2,000 in 
prize monies. The top three finish- 
ers in each division also received 
trophies. 

Winners were as follows: 
Women: 1st place - Libby Blake, 
2nd place - Maria Billie, 3rd place 
- Esther Buster, 4th place - Dale 
Grasshopper, 5th place - Gina Pina. 
Men: 1st place - George 
Grasshopper, 2nd place - Abel 
Salgado, 3rd place - Ralph 
Sanchez, 4th place - Manuel Garza, 
5th place - Mario Posada. 



WHAT’S UP: Delores Jumper asks, “I got my trophy, where’s my cash?” 



Princess? 


Apply Now! N 

Deadline Tuesday, July 25th, 200 


Miss Seminole contestants must be 18 
years of age by November 30, 2000. 


Jr. Miss Seminole contestants must be 12 
years of age by August 12, 2000. 


Application must be accompanied with 
report card 3x5 color picture and a 300- 
essay. 


Any young ladies interested in trying out 
the titles may pick up applications at 
al offices or call the Chairman s of f ic 5 
Hollywood for more information at ext. 14 



(L-R) David DeHass, Jarred Smith, Klye Jumper Clinton Holt, Garrett Anderson, Roy 
Stewart ans Nick Jumper were part of crew that went to the Davie rodeo to perform. 


Hollywood Cowboy Jarrid 
Smith Wins Rodeo Event 


By E. Tiger 

DAVIE — Jarred Smith took first 
place in the Junior Bull Division June 23, at 
the Bergeron Rodeo Grounds in Davie. 

Jarred, who is part of the Seminole 
Tribe’s Junior Bull Riding Program on the 
Hollywood Reservation, participated in the 
Rodeo, the first the group has participated in 
outside of the Seminole Arena. The rodeo 
gave the Seminole Tribe’s cowboys and 
cowgirls the chance to rope in some winning 
money and possibly take place in a division. 

David DeHass, Horse Club Manger 
of the Summer Bull Riding Program, 
brought seven of his youth to compete for 
$ 1 00, which had been donated by Troy 
Weekly, owner of stock contractor Five Star. 

“It’s the first time Seminole youth 
have participated in a rodeo outside of the 
Seminole Arena, but we’re ready and hope- 
fully well give the crowd a good show,” said 
DeHass. 


The Summer Bull Riding Program 
started in 1 994 under the guidance of Carl 
Baxley and Moses Jumper. 

“There were just a few youths par- 
ticipating in the summer youth program 
when I first started in 1994 working,” said 
DeHass. “Now the program rounds up 25 to 
30 youths weekly.” 

“The rodeo gave the youth and staff 
officials a great show and the opportunity to 
see youths their age participating in a sport 
that was not known to them,” said 
Hollywood resident Winifred Tiger, who 
came to the show that morning to watch 
Seminole youth compete. “This gives them 
something they can relate to that is posi- 
tive.” 

The following are the results: 

Bull Riding; 1st Jarrid Smith, 2nd 
Garrett Anderson, 3rd Clinton Holt, 4th Roy 
Stewart, 5th Nick Jumper, 6th Kiel Jumper. 
Barrel Racing; Shadoe Billie, 1 8 Seconds. 


EIRA Rodeo Results 


The following are the results of the 
Eastern Indian Rodeo Association Big 
Cypress Rodeo held June 10. 

Bare Back Riding- Alex Johns, 64, 
10 points. Steer Wrestling- Robbie Chalfant, 
9.8, 10 points. Josh Jumper, 11.8, 9 points. 
Marty Johns, 27.2, 8 points. Calf Roping- 
Naha Jumper, 12.4, 10 points. Josh Jumper, 
14.0, 9 points. Saddle Bronc Riding- No 
qualified times. 

Team Roping- Sidney Gore and 
Billie Tiger, 9.6, 10 points. Marty Johns and 
Shaun John, 13.9, 9 points. Billy Joe Johns 
and Robbie Chalfant, 15.3, 8 points. Cicero 
Osceola and Rudy Osceola, 16.3, 7 points. 
Women’s Barrel Racing- Tess Ducheneaux, 
17.40, 10 points. Bonita Osceola, 18.20, 9 
points. Holly “Scooter” Johns, 18.40, 8 
points. Women’s Break Away- Billie Tiger, 
5.1, 10 points. Bull Riding- Justin Gopher, 
70, 10 points. All Around- Billie Tiger, 20 
points. 

Muttin Bustin- Jonathan Robbins, 
10.7. Jamie Gonzalez, 6.6. Nauthkee Henry, 
4.8 . Calf Riding- Ethan Gopher, 61. Randel 
Osecola, 2.86. Roy Stewart, 2.59. 

Beginners Barrels- Nauthkee Henry, 19.505. 
Sheyanna Osceola, 19.770. Morningstar 
Webster, 20.330. 

50 and Over Break Away- Moses 
Jumper, Jr., 5.8 seconds. Novice Barrels- 
Reba Osceola, 18.57. Leanna Billie, 21.59. 
Junior Bull Riding- Clinton Holt, 71. Wilson 
Bowers, 63. Jarrid Smith, 61. 

Total Points Per Event: 

Saddle Bronc Riding: Jay Louis 30; 
Shawn Best 19; Robert Simpson 19; Robert 
Youngblood 17; Sidney Gore 9; Travis 


Nanaeto 8. Women’s Barrel Racing- Holly 
Johns 50; Jo Leigh Johns 41.5; Tess 
Ducheneaux 40; Emma Johns 38.5; Ayze 
Henry 17; Trina Bowers 10; Clarissa 
Bowers 10; Bonita Osceola 9; Lisa Osceola 
8; Brenda Youngblood 7. 

Bare Back Riding- Alex Johns 49; 
Shawn Best 20; Adam Turtle 17; Hank 
Winnier 9; Robert Simpson 9; Michael 
Henry 8. Steer Wrestling- Sidney Gore 35; 
Naha Jumper 33; Josh Junmper 33; Marty 
Johns 25; Robbie Chalfant 20; Howard 
Edmundson 19; Jason Grasshopper 18; 
Brandon Wright 17; Corbin Warren 9; Jeff 
Johns 8. 

Women’s Break Away Roping- 
Billie Tiger 60; Jo Leigh Johns 18; Bull 
Riding- Justin Gopher 20; Shawn Best 19; 
Hank Winier 10; Austin Billie 9; Adam 
Turtle 7.5; Travis Nanaeto 7.5. Team Roping 
Headers- Marty Johns 37; Cicero Osceola 
31; Howard Edmundson 28; Moses Jumper 
26; Josh Jumper 19; Sidney Gore 19; Billy 
Jo Johns 15; Justin Gopher 8; Alfonso 
Tigertail 8; Jeff Johns 8; Parker Jones 7; 
Hank Winnier 7. 

Team Roping Heelers- Shaun Johns 
37; Naha Jumper 34; Brandon Wright 28; 
Rudy Osceola 23; Billie Tiger 19; Jason 
Grasshopper 18; Sampson Gopher 16; 
Robbie Chalfant 15; Happy Jumper 10; 
Corbin Warren 8; Jay Louis 8; todd Johns 8; 
Norman Johns 8; robert Simpson 7. 

Men’s Calf Roping- Naha Jumper 
39.5; Marty Johns 35; Corbin Warren 30; 
Josh Jumper 27; Howard Edmundson 26; 
Brandon Wright 9; Happy Jumper 16.5; 

Billy Joe Johns 8. 


Junior Rodeo Series Standings 


Muttin Bustin- Colby Strickland, 
19.37, 10 points. Nauthkee Henry, 10.3, 9 
points. Jamie Gonzalez, 6.65, 8 points. 

Kevin Hipp, 2.56, 7 points. Kelton Smedley, 
13 seconds, 6 points. Dummy Calf Roping- 
Kevin Hipp, 3 catches, 10 points. 

Calf Riding- Randel Osceola, 4.46, 
10 points. Ethan Gopher, 3.94, 9 points. 
Dayne Johns, 3.19, 8 points. William 
Corona, 3.03, 7 points. Roy Stewart, 2.06, 6 
points. Chebon Gooden, 10.6, 5 points. 
Junior Steer Undecorating- Reba Osceola, 
3.90, 10 points. 

Senior Steer Undecorating- Cody 
Gomto, 1.65, 10 points. Benny Hernandez, 
2.60, 9 points. Ayze Henry, 9.59, 8 points. 
Wild Pony Riding- Buckshot Morrison, 61, 
10 points. William Corona, 59, 9 points. 
Reed Hair, 3.90, 8 points. Roy Stewart, 3.71, 
7 points. Jonathan Torres, 3.41, 6 points. 
Frank Garcia, 2.38, 5 points. Jerome Davis, 
2.34, 4 points. 

Junior Break Away- Dayne Johns, 
21.49, 10 points. Jonathon Torres, 45.15, 9 
points. Senior Break Away- Cody Gornto, 
1.95, 10 points. Ben Mayworth, 2.22, 9 
points. Cody Ariola, 6.27, 8 points. Trina 
Bowers, 7.97, 7 points. Team Roping- 
Joshua Torres and Clint P, 10.31, 10 points. 
Ben Mayworth and Jimmy Kidwell, 12.40, 9 
points. Benny Hernandez and Cody A, 

31.72, 8 points. 

Junior Goat Tying- Jonathan Torres, 
20.66, 10 points. Dayne Johns, 32.06, 9 
points. Randel Osceola, 33.60, 8 points. 

Reba Osceola, 34.50, 7 points. Shelby 
DeHass, 43.32, 6 points. Senior Goat Tying- 
Ben Mayworth, 12.57, 10 points. Stephanie 
Sullivan, 13.53, 9 points. Frank Garcia, 
17.47, 8 points. Carolyn Gonzalez, 17.54, 7 
points. Jimmy Kidwell, 17.78, 6 points. 


Joshua Torres, 19.47, 5 points. Shelby 
Osceola, 20.23, 4 points. Cody Gornto, 
29.14, 3 points. Trina Bowers, 30.82, 2 
points. Ayze Henry, 34.06, 1 points. 

Pee Wee Barrels- Nauthkee Henry, 
30.187, 10 points. Junior Barrels- Sheyanna 
Osceola, 21.045, 10 points. Morning Star 
Webster, 21.098, 9 points. Her sister, 

21.241, 8 points. Shelby Dehass, 25.229, 7 
points. Dayne Johns, 26.635, 6 points. 

Shorty Ulrici, 39.182, 5 points. Reba 
Osceola, 24.039, 4 points. Jonathan Torres 
33.382, 3 points. 

Senior Barrels- Jennifer Deveaugh, 
18.471, 10 points. Trina Bowers, 18.582, 9 
points. Ayze Henry, 18.589, 8 points. Kari 
Kroeplin, 18.802, 7 points. Ashley Hair, 
18.972, 6 points. Jessica Alvarez, 19.737, 5 
points. Shelby Osceola, 19.756, 4 points. 
April Billie, 20.873, 3 points. Joshua Torres, 
22.347, 2 points. Victoria Hernandez, 

23.123, 1 point. 

Junior Bull Riding- Wilson Bowers, 
69, 10 points. Jerome Davis, 60, 9 points. 
Joshua Gray, 3.38, 8 points. Zachary Billie, 
3.15, 7 points. Buckshot Morrison, 2.58, 6 
points. 


Don’t Forget 
to support 
our advertisers. 
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Brighton Athletes Honored 


By Michael Janies 

OKEECHOBEE — A group of approximately 250 athletes, 
families and friends gathered at the Okeechobee KOA Banquet Room to 
honor Brighton athletes on June 22. 

Master of ceremonies Kevin Osceola gave the invocation and 
introduced keynote speaker Billy Mills, a Lakota Sioux who earned a 
gold medal in the 1964 Olympics in Tokyo. 

Mills created one of the greatest upsets in Olympic history, 


(Back to front)Russell Osceola, Johnny Mack Kinsaul, Eddie Shore 
and Cecil Johns gather together to recall their sporting careers. 

winning the 10,000-meter run with a stunning come-from-behind- finish 
that made him a national treasure. Mills, became the first and only 
America to win gold in the men’s 10,000-meter run. 

An unknown heading into the 10,000 meters in Tokyo in 1964, 
Mills bolted past Mohammed Gammoudi and world record holder Ron 
Clarke on the final lap to win the gold medal. Mills’ winning time of 


(Back to front) Kerwin Miller, Steele Gopher, Amber Craig, Keyha Osceola, Lysandra Osceola, 
Garrett Madrigal, Jordan Jones, Mary Huff, D’Anna Osceola, Danette Bowers, Ethan Gopher 
Jacob Robinson, Jacoby Johns, Marshall Tommie, Austin Fisher, Tommie Jackson, Joshua Johns, 
Melanie Jones, Justin Aldridge, Hilliard Gopher. 


28:24.4 was approximately 46 seconds faster than his previous personal 
best, and set an Olympic record. 

Mills said his win has become known as the greatest upset in 


track history and the 4th greatest race of all time. Mills said at 
the time he was ranked 8th in the world but wasn’t ranked at all 
in America. 

Mills said throughout school and college, he was 
mostly referred to as That Indian guy.’ He struggled with his 
identity and what it meant to be a young Indian athlete. He 
related to the Seminole youth the values that participation in 
sports imparts and how those values transcend racial and other 
barriers. 

Mills delivered a powerful message to the youth about 
having faith in one’s self, aspiring to learning and higher edu- 
cation, never quitting, helping others, and being ever mindful 
of the ‘warrior’ nature inherent in all native people. Mills’ 
accomplishment include the American Hero Award, Sports 
Illustrated Athlete of the Century (State of South Dakota), 

Induction into National Distance Running Hall of Fame and 
the World Sports Humanitarian Hall of Fame and the 1984 
motion picture about his life, Running Brave. 

Mills has also raised millions of dollars which have 
been disbursed across the globe for improving the quality of 
life of the less fortunate. 

After his speech, John Wayne Huff announced a new 
honor, the Seminole Sports Legends, where well known 
Seminole athletes from the past would receive plaques for their 
outstanding contribution to sports. 

This year the honors went to Russell Osceola, Cecil 
Johns, and Eddie Shore, all outstanding athletes in their high 
school days during the latter 50s and early 60s. During the spe- 
cial dedication, Johnny Mack Kinsaul, who coached these men 
in their youth, shared some stories with the audience about 
those days. 

“Cecil Johns told me that he started out as a water 
boy,” said Kinsaul. “One day the team ran short on players and 
they drafted him on the spot thus beginning an illustrious high 
school sports career.” 

Johns played for coach Jim Young who said Johns, 

“had the smoothest gait of any athlete he had ever seen. When 
he ran it was natural.” 

Kinsaul said Johns was injured during the 53-54 sea- 
son, but not before the team had won the first five matches of 
the year. Johns was a class officer and president of the ‘O’ club during 
the 1953-54 school year and was voted All Conference (Tamiami). In 

addition, Johns was voted most athletic 
54-55. Kinsaul said Johns set high stan- 
dards for everyone to follow, academical- 
ly as well as athletic. 

Kinsaul described Eddie Shore 
as a quiet, steady, and dependable athlete 
who led by example. “He is the kind of 
guy you wouldn’t mind sharing a foxhole 
with,” said Kinsaul. Shore played football 
and basketball for Okeechobee from 
1957-1960. He was chosen most athletic 
during the 1959-60 school year. Kinsaul 
added Shore was also very popular in 
school. 

Russell Osceola played football, 
baseball, basketball, and track for 
8 Okeechobee in the early 60s. He was 
| voted All Conference for football. 

1 “He was a real standout and the 

« other teams would try and gear their 
^ defense just for Russell,” said Kinsaul. 
“He was an all around athlete.” Osceola 
also pitched one of, if not the first no hit- 
ter baseball games in Okeechobee history. 
Other recipients of awards 

include: 

T-Ball: Joseph John, Stoney 
Fish, Jaryaca Baker, Marshall Tommie, 
Tommie Jackson, Paul Billie, Destiny Billie, Stevie Brantley, Randy 
Shore, Joshua Johns, Erena Billie, Maude Gopher, Janet Smith, Sheila 
Jones, Minnie Osceola, Wade Micco, Austin Fisher. 


-rife 


Athlete Billy Mills shown in his shocking victory in the 1964 Olympics. 

Coaches: Elton Shore, Dallas Nunez, Jeff Johns, Preston Baker, 
Matthew Gopher, Pernell Bert. Team Mom: Linda Tommie. 

Football: Marcus Robinson, Jacob Robinson, Steel Gopher, 
Joshua Girtman, Clint Girtman, Seth Randolph, Travores Moss, Pete 
Hahn, Andrew Bowers. 

Bowling: James Girtman, Avalon Jumper, Kerwin Miller, 
Joshua Girtman, Mary Huff, Adam Osceola, Alyssa Willie, Hilliard 
Gopher, Erin White, Shaun Billie, Troy Billie, Wesley Bishop, Marcus 
Robinson, Eric Robinson, Ashton Baxley, Destiny Nunez, Alicia Nunez, 
Terence Billie, Kristina Osceola, Melanie Jones, Sheila Jones, Minnie 
Osceola, William Bearden, Brandon Billie, Erena Billie, Patty Snow. 

YABA Coordinators: Hosea Girtman, Denise Girtman. 
Softball: D’Anna Osceola, Mary Huff, Josie Snow, Nikki Osceola. 
Wrestling: Jacob Robinson, Pete Hahn. Coach: Jeff Robinson. 

Volleyball: Holly Johns, Danette Bowers, Keyah Osceola, 
D’Anna Osceola. Soccer: Stephanie Johns, Danette Bowers. Track & 
Field: Stephanie Johns, Garrett Madrigal, Jordan Jones, Jacoby Johns, 
Erin Willie, Hilliard Gopher. 

Basketball: Shyla Jones, Melanie Jones, Megan Jones, Brittany 
Smith, Audrey Snow, Keyah Osceola, Lysandra Osceola, Steel Gopher, 
Jacob Robinson, Zina Simmons, Travores Moss, Andrew Bowers, 

Johnny Jones, Brian Arledge. Basketball Coaches: Kevin Osceola, 
Emma Jane Urbina. 

Golf: Kyle Doney. Motor Cross: Christian Buck, Farrah Lytle. 
Rodeo: Reba Osceola, Dayne Johns, Randel Osceola, Seth 
Randolph, Jacoby Johns, Mary Huff, Jade Braswell, Justin Aldridge, 
Ethan Gopher, Nathan Gopher, Taylor Johns, Merilee Johns, McKenzie 
Johns, Kari Kroeplin, Holly Johns, Trina Bowers, Jared Smith. 

Tae Kwon Do: Amber Craig, Pierson Hunsinger. Baseball: 
Melanie Jones, Justin Aldridge, Clint Girtman, Jacoby Johns, Seth 
Randolph, Cordy Jumper, Cordell Jumper, Jordan Jones, Hilliard 
Gopher, Steel Gopher, James Girtman, Pete Hahn, Andrew Bowers. 
Baseball Coach: Johnny Jones. 




July 30, 2000 - August 11, 2000 



Guest Evangelist: Rev. Clinton Sinclair of Beggs, Oklahoma 
M.C. and music leader: Brian Redbam and group 
Pastor: Rev. Howard Micco 
Assistant: Moses Jumper Jr. 

Acting pastor: Joe Osceola. 

Supper will begin at 5:30 p.m. 
with services starting at 7:00 p.m. 



Sharing the Gospel. God is Love. He Loves You!! 

Sponsored by Big Cypress First Baptist Church and New Testament Baptist Church. 



ASCAR 


SUPERBOWL 


FOUR! 


All Events Local and Nationwide 

Broward: 954 93B.9090 Toll Free: 1 ,888 590.9090 

We Deliver Licensed & Bonded # 31393 

* http//: www. cfirecltixx.com 
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(954) 581 - 0416 
(954) 581 - 8411 
Fax:(954) 316 - 5003 

Anhinga Indian 
Museum 
and Art Gallery 

5791 South State Road 7 (441) 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33314 

Joe Dan and Virginia Osceola 


I sell Ford cars and trucks 

If you are in the market for a new or used car 
or truck, call or visit C.T. Smith at World Ford 

hassle auto dealer. 


isit C.T. Smith at World Ford 
Pines Blvd. • Pembroke Pines 
(954) 443-7034 • pager (305) 732-5992 


- your friendly no 



8655 


954/581-8411 

FREE ESTI- 
MATES 

Joe Dan Osceola 

Convert your background 
into a Native Wonderland 

• CUSTOM MADE TIKIS 
• WOOD DECKING 
• PATIOS & BARS 
• NATIVE AMERICAN ARTIFACTS 
CALL 954/581-8411 FOR 
FREE ESTIMATES 
Fax 954/316-5003 
Mobile 954/980-7104 

5791 S State Rd. 7 • Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33314 




FULL SERVICES CAR WASH 


W eidlScn i-tfc. 


Chickee Baptist Church 

64th Ave. and Josie Billie 
Hollywood Seminole Reservation 

Sunday Morning Worship 10:00 am 
Sunday Evening Worship 6:00 am 
Wednesday Prayer Meeting 7:00 pm 

Rev Arlen Payne: Pastor 
(954) 894-5651 
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Youth Conference Aims At Communication 


By T. R. Benn 

TAMPA — The annual 
youth conference, hosted by Glenn 
and Bonita Osceola for the Big 
Cypress/Immokalee Reservations, 
took place June 12 - 15 at the 
Sheridan Four-Points Tampa. 

“We had a few problems at 
first, but nothing we couldn’t work 
out,” said Bonita Osceola. “The 
keynote speakers and program pre- 
senters did an outstanding job keep- 
ing everyone’s interest on the vari- 
ous topics discussed.” 

This year’s general topic 
was “Effective Communication 
Skills,” and the show presented 
ways to keep in touch with your 
children and have them stay in tune 
with you. It also gave ways to look 
for tell tale signs of problems that 
may be troubling your child and 
ways to react them. 

The presenters stressed 
that communication does not have 
to be verbal. Reactions sometimes 
speak louder than words, and being 
able to read your child can make all 
the difference to their well being 
both physically and mentally. 

One of the greatest feel- 
ings to a child is knowing they can 
come to you with any problem they 
may incur. It lets children know 
you are there for them, and your 
children are loved. 

Peer pressure bullying and 
harassment are all forms of nega- 



Bonita Osceola was host of youth conference. 


tive acts that may cause insecurity 
in your child. They can appear in 
various forms such as physical 
emotion or verbal. Any and all of 
these factors can cause a child to go 
into a shell. Grades may decline, or 
it may lead a child to rebel against 
school entirely. Most generally 
these acts occur away from respon- 
sible adults and the troublemakers 
go unpunished. Watch for signs 
within your own children and do 
something positive about them for 
the child’s welfare. 

Good nutrition, adequate rest and 
proper exercise all factor in the 
equation of a well-rounded and 
adjusted child. Breakfast is the most 
important meal of the day. Make 
the time to send your child off with 
something in their stomach. 

Get your child involved in 
some type of organized sport such 
as baseball, soccer, basketball or 
horse back riding. Activities are 
positive and constructive. 

Culture was another topic 
presented at the conference. It was 
stressed that knowing your roots 
and history helps children feel at 
ease in the world. 

The conference also highlighted 
various careers. One of the best 
received was David Billy, who is on 
the Collier County Sheriff’s 
Department SWAT Team. He had 
all the youngster wanting to don 
bulletproof vests. 


Council 

Continued from page 1 

to be fully paid up before receiving a new 
loan. 

Dividends were also increased to 
$2,000 a month. The dividend increase “is 
due to the cuts in budgets and expendi- 
tures,” said Director of Operations and 
Compliance, Tim Cox. The increase is to 
take place in October. 

Other changes include: 

*The designation of the 
Councilmen as Reservation Managers, a 
salaried position, for the Brighton, Big 
Cypress, Hollywood, and Immokalee 
reservations. 

*Pre-school programs will now 
be under the control of each reservation. 

* Council meetings will be held 
every month, in the future twice a month, 
and will be held, on a rotating basis, on 
the Brighton, Big Cypress, and 
Hollywood reservations. 

President Mitchell Cypress ques- 
tioned Tribal Counsel Jim Shore about the 
proposed Dreamcatcher Resort, which 
came before the Council on Feb. 27, 

1998. At that time, businessman John G. 


Warrior was directed to work with Shore 
and Brighton Councilman Jack Smith Jr. 

Cypress spoke of numerous 
questions from Tribal members inquiring 
about the resort and seeing a “newspaper 
article that said they were going to break 
ground in 30 days.” Cypress said 
Dreamcatcher representatives seemed to 
be “working with a group out in 
Brighton” as well as the Glades County 
Commission. 

Shore replied that Council had 
approved nothing, and that although the 
Dreamcatcher group had been told to 
work with the Tribe’s legal department, 
there has been no contact in the past two 
years. 

Councilman Jack Smith Jr. stated 
the Dreamcatcher representatives had not 
been in contact with him or the commit- 
tee, made up of Brighton community 
members, to review the proposal. Smith 
also said the Dreamcatcher group report- 
edly had a meeting with Okeechobee 
County officials. 

Later in the meeting, when 
deciding which reservation would be the 
first to host the Tribal Council meeting, 
Chairman Billie remarked, “We’ll go to 
Brighton first, I heard there’s a 


Dreamcatcher over there!” 

The Council also: 

* Approved the installation of 
Class II gaming machines at Billie 
Swamp Safari. Under the current situa- 
tion, the machines may need to be accom- 
panied by bingo. Therefore, the actual 
installation will not begin until approval is 
received from the gaming commission. 

* Authorized negotiations to 
finalize a contract with RacePark, USA. A 
proposed NASCAR-themed amusement 
park and restaurant on 14 acres in 
Charlotte, N.C., the Tribe would have 40 
percent ownership and hold title to the 
property, which is 22 miles from the 
Charlotte Motor Speedway. 

* Terminated an agreement to 
invest $1 million in the Native American 
Bank. 

*Welcomed Grace Bunner, 
Mekko of the Thlopthlocco Tribal Town 
in central Oklahoma and Christie Fixico, 
her Executive-Secretary. Bunner defines 
Mekko as “King” in the Creek language. 
Thlopthlocco is one of four tribal towns, 
two are near Wetumka, in the Creek 
Nation which is headquartered in 
Okmulgee, OK. 



Youngsters will learn many lessons about running a cattle operation. 


Youth Start Cattle Program 


By T.R. Benn 

BRIGHTON — Brighton’s 
Youth Cattle Producers is a new program 
established for young adults — still in 
school — to promote agriculture in a 
hands-on daily work related environment. 
The participants would benefit knowing 
the day to day routine and the knowledge 
and understanding of what it takes to run 
a small cattle operation. The course also 
explains what chores have be done and in 
what time for a successful cattle venture. 

The program will be under the 
Natural Resource Program and be super- 
vised by Don Robertson and Brighton 
Representative Alex Johns. A budget has 
been set up that includes land participa- 
tion, including planting grass, fertilizing, 
and mowing. It also covers fencing, cul- 


verts and gates, mineral boxes, and hold- 
ing pens on the 200 acres allotted to the 
program. 

“We hope the youth who partici- 
pate will learn several lessons,” stated 
Johns. “Getting the land prepared for the 
project and maintaining it. The experience 
of how a cow calf operation is run. And 
they’ll learn the Tribal permitting process. 
These factors will help them with their 
own business activities in the future.” 

If the program is successful, it 
will be put in place on the other reserva- 
tions. 

“This will be a Pilot Program for 
the Seminole Tribe as we hope to start 
similar programs on the other reservations 
in the near future,” said Don Robertson. 


4Hers Calling All Steers 

By T.R. Benn looking for a quality steer that will weigh 

Its time to start looking for your between 600 and 700 pounds at weigh in. 


4-H project steer for the 2001 Seminole 4- 
H Steer Show and Sale. 4-H director 
Polly Hayes is urging all members to be 



Youngsters will select steers like this. 


Contact your local Seminole cat- 
tlemen and ask if they have in their herd a 
steer that might work as a project animal. 
Do not go into any pasture without the 
cattle owners’ permission. Owners must 
accompany you to the pastures. 

Contact Don Robertson, Natural 
Resource Director, or Board 
Representatives for steers in the Board 
Cattle Project whether on the Miccosukee 
Land Lease, managed by Gary Raulerson 
or the Parker Island Project supervised by 
Jerry Skates. 

As in the past steers must come 
from an independent Seminole Cattle 
operator, or from the Board’s Cattle 
Programs to be eligible for the 4-H pro- 
gram. 


F ollow the Florida Seminoles back in time 


Someone You Know 



as they honor the man who became 
a legend defending his people 
and his homeland 
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Sunday, July 9 
at 5:00 p.m. 

on Channel 2 





May be serving an Illegal Sentence 

1. Were they sentenced for a crime committed between 1995 and 1997? 

2. Would they like a chance to be re- sentenced or released early? 

3. Will friends or family help them hire a private lawyer to fight for them? 

If so, recent developments in the law may permit them to to be re-sentenced for time served, 
this means a lawyer may not be able to: 

*Get them out: 

* Shorten their sentence; or 

* modify their sentence. 

Call us for a free consultation! To help we will need: 

* The data of the offense for which they were sentenced; 

* Their date of birth; 

*The correct spelling of their name; 

* Where they were sentenced; and 

* A copy of the disposition for the case under which they 
are serving their sentence 

Guy Seligman, P.A. 

320 S.E. 9th Street 
Fort Lauderdale, FI. 33316 

Dividends Accepted 
Payment Plans 

(954) 760-7600 • 1-800-760-7620 



The hiring of a lawyer is an important decision that should not be based solely upon advertisement. Guy J. 
Seligman worked as a Certified Legal Intern in both the State Attorney and Public Defenders offices in Broward 
County; he has been in private practice for twelve years. He graduated from Nova Southeastern University Law 
School in 1987. and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1988. He is a member of the National Association of 
Criminal Defense Attorneys. Adam Neidenberg is a former Assistant State Attorney for over two years. He graduat- 
ed from hofstra University School of law in 1966 and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1997. Together, both attor- 
neys have defended thousands of criminal cases and concentrate on criminal defense representations. 
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Classified * Announcements 


Happy Birthday 



We would like to wish a Happy 
Birthday to Mary E. Huff, who will be 
10 years old on July 1. Also we would 
like to congratulate her on making the 
honor roll throughout the school year 
and passing to the 5th grade; Placing at 
the Seminole Elementary and 
Countywide in Okeechobee at the 4-H 
Tropicana Public Speaking Contest; 
Making it to the All-star team in the 
Girls Fastpitch softball on the Dixie 
Angels league and winning at District and 
going to State Competition on June 30, 
2000. “Happy Birthday and Good Luck at 
State.” Love, Mom, Dad, Jimi, 

Grandma and the rest of the family. 



We would like to wish a Happy 
Birthday to Jimi Lu Huff on July 23, 
who is also the 1999-2000 Seminole 


Rodeo Queen. Love, Mom, Dad, Mary, 
Grandma and the rest of the family. 



Happy 1st B-Day Brady 
Osceola Latchford, May 27. Love, 
Mommy, Dad & Family. 



Happy Birthday to my “Baby 
Doll,” Chelsey Nicole Ford, who turned 
two on July 3. Everyday, I thank God He 
gave you to me to take care of. Everyday 
you grow more and more into a beautiful 
little girl and you fill my life with so 
much joy and happiness. I remember the 
day you came into this world. You were 
so small and I cried with so much happi- 
ness, because I finally had my own “Baby 
Doll.” I get to have the joy of seeing all 
your first everything. 

I was there to see you take your 
first steps, I cried when you broke your 
little arm and you had to have a cast on 
for three weeks. I was there every night 
when you couldn’t sleep and I would sing 
you to sleep. I was there for you when 
you were sick and all you wanted was for 
Mommy to hold you. I was there when 
you started to ride Ashley and you rode 
her for your first horse show and won two 
ribbons. 

I love it when you call me Mom, 
and you start talking and talking and I 
have no clue as to what you are saying. I 
love it when you give me your sweet little 
kisses and hugs everyday and you say 
“My Mommy.” No matter how much 
time God lets me take care of you, I will 
always be there for you and Mommy will 
always love her sweet, little “Baby Doll.” 

Happy Birthday to Vernon 
Baker on July 22, from Janel & Isiah. 

Happy Birthday to my Daddy 
(Vernon). From your loving son Blake 
Baker. 

Happy Birthday to Preston 
Baker on July 18. From Vernon, Blake, 
Kasey. 



Tribal members and friends 
gathered at the Seminole Fair Grounds to 
celebrate the Sweet Sixteenth Birthday 
of Mercedes Osceola. Mercedes cele- 
brated to the fullest with a 30-foot tall 
Rock Climbing Wall, dance floor with a 
DJ, and a 30-foot blow up slide, which 
attracted children and young adults who 
competed to get chances to try the slide. 

Also participants dined on a 
catered dinner and cotton candy. Joe Dan 
Osceola, Mercedes’ farther, also took 
time during the night to call out to his 
daughter for an individual dance. 

In addition, parents Joe Dan and 
Virginia Osceola wanted to wish their 
daughter Mercedes a Happy 16th 
Birthday and thank the Hollywood 
Board Representatives for also participat- 
ing in Mercedes’ birthday. 

We would like to wish our broth- 
er Andy Cypress a very Happy 37th 
Birthday. We wish that you look at this 
day to re-evaluate the importance of your 
life, of who you are as a son, brother, 
uncle, grandfather and as a grandson, also 
the many lives you’ve touched in your 
lifetime. We all love you always and God 
Bless You. 

Your Family (The Big Towns). 

We would also like to wish a 
belated Happy Birthday to John Huff, 
Jr. on June 25. Love, Mom, Dad, Jimi, 
Mary, Ty and Frank. 


Cigna Results 


Periods Ending: April 30, 2000, CHTR 







Guaranteed Income Fund4.90 *M (*M - 

Annualized rates are net of applicable asset charge.) 

i 

9 

3 

Years 




Month 

YTD 

Z 

Year 

AIM CONSTELLATION FUND 


-8.01 

5.16 

48.81 

28.98 

23.72 

DREYFUS FOUNDERS BALANCED ACCT 

-6.59 

-0.93 

-3.14 

7.51 

13.31 


DREYFUS ADVISOR GROWTH ACCT 


-12.01 

-3.90 

23.26 

26.18 

26.54 

FIDELITY ADVISOR GROWTH OPPORT 


-4.10 

-4.66 

-3.74 

14.52 

17.56 

INVESCO DYNAMICS FUND 


-9.61 

4.06 

55.13 

43.13 

31.31 

CHTR BALANCED FUND 1 - INVESCO 


-0.15 

-3.15 

-8.93 

8.67 

12.39 

JANUS WORLDWIDE FUND 


-7.29 

3.66 

57.12 

34.25 

31.26 

CIGNA LIFETIME 20 


-3.84 

0.44 

18.58 

18.21 

17.43 

CIGNA LIFETIME 30 


-3.09 

0.52 

15.00 

16.78 

16.45 

CIGNA LIFETIME 40 


-3.15 

0.43 

14.17 

16.08 

15.85 

CIGNA LIFETIME 50 


-2.37 

0.47 

9.79 

13.83 

14.23 

CIGNA LIFETIME 60 


-1.19 

1.04 

5.33 

10.68 

11.17 

NEUBERGER & BERMAN GUARDIAN 


-0.75 

3.25 

0.89 

9.00 

13.31 

PBHG GROWTH FUND 

25.47 



-15.65 

4.56 

119.25 

34.44 

CHTR LARGE CO STK INDEX-CIGNA 


-3.01 

-0.85 

9.86 

23.37 

24.88 

AMERICAN CENTURY ULTRA 


-8.07 

-1.44 

27.06 

30.69 

27.47 

TEMPLETON FOREIGN FUND 


-3.31 

-8.73 

5.44 

7.39 

10.23 

WARBURG - PINCUS EMERGING GROWTH - 1 0.50 

0.63 

47.73 

10.23 

13.55 


WARBURG PINCUS ADV VALUE ACCT 


0.56 

-1.69 

-6.13 

12.80 

10.69 

WARBURG PINCUS INTERNATIONAL 


-9.39 

-11.70 

34.13 

10.20 

10.92 


Results for periods longer than one year are annualized. Rates are net of management fee, and before applicable asset charge. 
*L - Fund returns prior to July 1, 1994 represent performa composite results. NOTE - Individual results are influenced by 
the size and timing of contributions and withdrawals during the period; therefore, results in an individual participant’s 
account may differ from those shown above. 


New Kids 



We would like to welcome our newest 
arrival, Elizabeth Elane Frank. Proud 
parents are Robert and Terri Frank. 
Brothers are Bobby, Jonathan, Justin 
and Brent. Proud grandparents are Sally 
Gipson and Edna Frank and great 
grandparents are Willie Frank and 
Virginia Noble. We would like to thank 
Dr. Suidmak, Maria Zludia and the rest 
of their staff. 



We are proud to announce the 
birth of our son Charles Lloyd 
Alexander III. He was bom on March 
15, 2000 at 4:09 p.m. He weighed 9 lbs. 2 
oz. and was 21 l A inches long. Proud par- 
ents are Charles and Catherine 
Alexander of Big Cypress. 


Happy Anniversary 

Happy Anniversary to Vernon & Kasey 
Baker on July 24. Hope y’all have lots of 
fun and be careful. From Janel. 

I would like to wish my husband 
Vernon a Happy Anniversary and a 
Happy Birthday on July 22 and 24 . 
Love Kasey. 


Thank You 


I would like to personally thank 
all the students and parents of the 
Ahfachkee School. Thank you for taking 
the time to remember me and I appreciate 
the beautiful plaque. 

Here at the Tribune, we’re 
always ready to accommodate all of 
Seminole Country. A pleasure to work 
with all of you, hope we will continue to 
do so. 

— Virginia Mitchell 


Thank you 

To the many friends and family who 
assisted and/or visited us during our loss 
- The family of Lottie Shore deeply 
appreciates and gratefully acknowledges 
your kind expression and sympathy. 
Geneva, Eddie, Brown, Jim, Nancy, Mary 
Jane, and Milly. 


Poems 

Dear Momma 

Dear Momma the pride & joy of my heart 
& soul, 

To make you proud of me one time in my 
life is my ultimate goal. 

I’ve caused so much stress & pain 
momma I 

Do apologize, now I’ve gotten much older 
As well as wise. 

I must let you know it’s not your fault 
For the way I am, you raised me proper 
Momma I’m just a hardheaded man. 

You are appreciated each & everyday, so 
Much love for you Momma in a 
Unconditional way. 

I must apologize momma for those long 
Sleepless nights, you sittin ’ up worried 
About me hoping I’m all right. 

Don ’t worry Momma with me your job s 
Been done, enjoy life with your 
Grandkids have some fun. 

Dear momma I love & miss you, Pop ’s & 
the family so damn much, stay strong 
& take good care Ike be in touch. 

— Ike T Harjo 

Summer Activities 

Summer Camp Opens 
For Children 

BIG CYPRESS — Boxing, 
paintball survival games, karate and 
wrestling are available for coed ages 8 
years and up, from June 19 to July 13. 

Hours are from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m., Monday - Thursday. Lunch is 
included. Call Big Cypress Gymnasium 
for more information and sign up at (863) 
983-9659. 

Big Cypress Recreation 
Summer Schedule 

Monday, July 3 — Movies - 
leave at noon, return at 6 p.m.; Tuesday, 
July 4 - Carnival/fireworks - leave at 
noon, return open; Wednesday, July 5 - 
Sun Splash; Thursday, July 6 - Roller 
Skating - leave noon, return 6 p.m.; 
Friday, July 7 - Safari - leave noon, 
return 6 p.m. 

Monday, July 10 - Movies; 
Tuesday, July 1 1 - Activity at Gym; 

Wed., July 12 - Bowling; Thursday, July 
13 - Trail Ride; Friday, July 14 - Grand 
Prix - leave noon, return 6 p.m. 

Monday, July 17 - Movies; 
Tuesday, July 1 8 - Sun Splash; 
Wednesday, July 19 - Bowling; 

Thursday, July 30 - Roller skating; 

Friday, July 21 - Museum of Discovery 
& Science, leave 10, return at 6 p.m. 

Monday, July 24 - Movies; 
Tuesday, July 25 - Ice skating; 
Wednesday, July 26 - Grand Prix, leave 
at 10, return 6 p.m.; Thursday, July 27 - 
Pool Party; Friday, July 28 - Fort 
Lauderdale beach - leave at 10 a.m., 
return at 6 p.m. 


Employment 


Position: 

Survey Party Chief 

Position: 

Direct Care Aides 

Position: 

Teacher Aide II - 2 

Cypress) 


Cypress 


Location: 

Water Resource 


(5 needed in LaBelle) 

need/1 


Opening: 

May 29, 2000 

Opening: 

May 29, 2000 


Management 

Location: 

Health Department 


year olds & infants 

Closing: 

June 12, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 


Big Cypress 


Big Cypress 

Location: 

Education Preschool 

Salary: 

Negotiable (Has Benefits) 

Salary: 

$6.00 per hour - Plus 

Opening: 

Jan. 27, 00 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 


Hollywood 



Benefits 


Closing: 

Until Filled 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

February 29, 2000 

Position: 

Secretary II 



Salary: 

$14.03 per hour 

Salary: 

$10.00 - 15.00 per hour 

Closing: 

March 14, 2000 

Location: 

Family Services Program 

Position: 

Office Manager 


plus benefits 


full time 

Salary: 

$8.73 per hour plus bene- 

Opening: 

May 31,2000 

Location: 

Seminole Broadcasting - 





fits 


Closing: 

Until Filled 

Hollywood 


Position: 

Staff Nutritionist 

Position: 

Alternative High School 



Salary: 

$10 per hour Plus Benefits 

Opening: 

June 12, 2000 

Location: 

Health Department 


Teacher in Math and 

Position: 

Maintenance Supervisor 



Closing: 

Until Filled 


Brighton 


Science 

Location: 

Buildings and Grounds 

Position: 

Office Clerk Part Time 

Salary: 

$9.60 per hour - Plus 

Opening: 

February 2, 2000 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 


Big Cypress 

Location: 

Utilities - Hollywood 

Benefits 


Closing: 

Until Filled 


Big Cypress 

Opening: 

March 8, 2000 

Opening: 

May 31,2000 



Salary: 

$30, 000/Yearly 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Closing: 

March 22, 2000 

Closing: 

June 15, 2000 




(Negotiable) 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$8.00 per hour plus bene- 

Salary: 

$8 per hour - No Benefits 

Position: 

Teacher IV Preschool 


Plus Benefits 

Salary: 

Based on salary schedule 

fits 




Location: 

Ahfachkee School - Big 







Position: 

Youth Center Attendant 

Cypress 


Position: 

Operator Maintenance 

Position: 

Assistant Cook 

Position: 

Classroom Teacher 

Location: 

Juvenile Justice 

Opening: 

May 1, 2000 


Trainee 

(Brighton) 


Location: 

Ahfachkee School 

Opening: 

May 31,2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Location: 

Utilities - Hollywood 

Location: 

Preschool Program 


Big Cypress 

Closing: 

June 14, 2000 

Salary: 

Mid-20’s Plus Benefits 

Opening: 

February 23, 2000 

Opening: 

February 9, 2000 

Opening: 

November 22, 1999 

Salary: 

$6.20 per hour - plus ben- 

(Salary will 

Commensurate with experi- 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

efits 


ence) 


Salary: 

$8.00 per hour plus bene- 

Salary: 

$8.29 per hour plus bene- 

Salary: 

Negotiable (Instructional 





fits 


fits 



Salary Schedule) 

Position: 

Community Health 

Position: 

Teacher IV Preschool 







Representative 

Location: 

Hollywood - Broward 

Position: 

Dental Assistant 

Position: 

Speech Language 

Position: 

Background Investigator 

Location: 

Health - Big Cypress 

County 


Location: 

Health (Hollywood) 


Therapist 

Location: 

Hollywood 

Opening: 

May 12, 2000 

Opening: 

May 1, 2000 

Opening: 

Feb. 11,2000 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 

Opening: 

March 31, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

February 22, 2000 

Closing: 

April 14, 2000 

Salary: 

$9.00 per hour - plus ben- 

Salary: 

Mid-20’s Plus Benefits 

Salary: 

$10.00 per hour plus 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$9.00 per hour plus bene- 

efits 


(Salary will 

Commensurate with experi- 


benefits 

Salary: 

Based on Instructional 

fits 




ence) 





Salary Scale 



Position: 

Secretary II 



Position: 

Assistant Education 



Position: 

Permanent Substitute 

Location: 

Family Services 

Position: 

Teacher IV Preschool 


Counselor 

Position: 

Reading Specialist 

Teacher 


Opening: 

May 31,2000 

Location: 

Big Cypress - Hendry 

Location: 

Education (Big Cypress) 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School 

Location: 

Ahfachkee School - BC 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

County 


Opening: 

January 25, 2000 


Big Cypress 

Opening: 

April 13, 2000 

Salary: 

$10.00 per hour - plus 

Opening: 

May 1, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Opening: 

January 12, 2000 

Closing: 

April 27, 2000 

benefits 


Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$7.18 per hour plus bene- 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

Negotiable (Has Benefits) 



Salary: 

Mid-20’s Plus Benefits 

fits 


Salary: 

Instructional salary scale 



Position: 

Maintenance Worker 

(Salary will 

Commensurate with experi- 




plus benefits 

Position: 

Benefits Coordinator 

Location: 

Building and Grounds - 

ence) 


Position: 

Certified Behavioral 



Location: 

Personnel Department, 

Big Cypress 





Analyst (LaBelle) 

Position: 

Transporter 


Hollywood 

Opening: 

June 6, 2000 

Position: 

Teacher IV Preschool 

Location: 

Health (Big Cypress) 

Location: 

Health (Big Cypress) 

Opening: 

February 22, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Location: 

Brighton - Glades County 

Opening: 

January 25, 2000 

Opening: 

January 1 1 , 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$7.00 per hour - plus ben- 

Opening: 

May 1, 2000 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$28,000 Plus Benefits 

efits 


Closing: 

Until Filled 

Salary: 

$25,000 - 35,000 annually 

Salary: 

$7.90 per hour plus bene- 





Salary: 

Mid-20’s Plus Benefits 


plus benefits 

fits 


Position: 

Museum Receptionist 

Position: 

Museum Receptionist 

(Salary will 

Commensurate with experi- 





Location: 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki (Big 

Location: 

Ah-Tah-Thi Ki - Big 

ence) 
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Health Comer 


Health/Career Fair Held At Big Cypress 


BIG CYPRESS — The Seminole Health 
Department, led by Toni Taglione of the Health 
Education Program, hosted its annual Ahfachkee 
School/Health and Career Fair 
at the Herman Osceola 
Gymnasium in Big Cypress 
May 24. 

There were over 25 
presenters who offered a wide 
variety of health education and 
career information. Each table 
displayed age- appropriate top- 
ics that focused on those 
issues most specific to the 
Seminole Community. 

McGruff the Crime 
Dog entertained the younger 
students while relaying his 
famous, “Help Take a Bite Out 
of Crime” message. Through 
the help of electronic imaging 
and the National Medical 
Research Institute many stu- 
dents were able to see on screen what was happening 
inside their bodies. 

For those a little older, a representative from 
Broward Community College was available to answer 


questions and provide information for anyone interested 
in a future career in the health field. Finally, after 
reviewing all tables and maybe feeling a bit over- 
whelmed, many sought relief in a 
soothing head or neck massage 
given by therapists from, A 
Healing Touch, located in Bonita 
Springs. 

Other presenters included 
the Dental Program, Nutrition 
Program, Health Education, 
Planned Parenthood, Hendry 
Regional Medical Center, Hendry 
County EMS, Ah-Tah-Thi-Kee 
museum, Hendry/Glades Mental 
Health, Environmental Health, 
Miccosukee Wellness, Lice 
Services, 4-H, Hendry County 
Health Department and the 
Memorial Blood Bank. 

When asked to comment 
on the combination of both a career 
and health fair, Connie Whidden 
the Health Department Director responded, “ It is 
important for our children to see the diversity of health 
careers that are available to them. This is one way to 
spark their interest in the medical field.” 

In addition to the table 
exhibits, new to this year’s 
health fair were presentations 
given exclusively to some of 
the attendees. Susan Welke, an 
RN from Memorial West 
Hospital in Pembroke Pines 
spoke to the 4th- 6th graders 
and gave them tips on babysit- 
ting. 

Lynn Selzer and staff 
from the Children’s Diagnostic 
and Treatment Center 
addressed the 7th -12th grade 
on the issue of HIV and its 
prevalence in the teenage com- 
munity. At the end of the day, 
Sandra Chittedan, a massage 
therapist, taught moms how to 
use infant massage as a way to 
both nurture and bond with 
their new babies. 



Aileen Osceola, Cypress Billie, Darren Jim had time for some ‘healthy’ fun. 



John Ross Billie finds value of massage. 


Six-Billionth Forest Tree Planted 


TALLAHASSEE - Florida Agriculture 
Commissioner Bob Crawford announced that the 
Division of Forestry commemorated the planting of the 
state’s six-billionth forest tree seedling in Daytona’s 
Tiger Bay Forest. 

“The planting of this tree marks a milestone for 
reforestation,” Crawford said. “This seedling represents 
the ongoing commitment of the forestry community to 
sustain Florida’s natural resources.” 

The state first began growing forest tree 
seedlings in public operated tree nurseries in 1928. 

Division of Forestry Director Earl Peterson, 
along with local officials, was on hand to watch a group 
of Deland school children plant a 5 -foot native cypress 


tree. The tree was planted in a part of the Tiger Bay 
Forest, which was severely damaged by wildfires in 1998. 

The Department’s Division of Forestry oversees 
800,000 acres of statewide forests. More than 100 million 
seedlings are grown each year in Florida by state, indus- 
try, and private tree nurseries to meet reforestation needs. 

Reforestation is vital to controlling soil erosion 
and protecting water quality as well as providing fiber for 
wood products, shelter for wildlife and revenue for 
landowners. 

It is estimated more than 100,00 acres of tree 
seedlings are planted every year in Florida. While a vari- 
ety of tree species are produced, Slash, Loblolly and 
Longleaf Pine are the most popular. 


Addictions Can Be Treated 


By Nery Mejicano 

HOLLYWOOD — How many times have 
you heard the phrase, ‘I’ll quit tomorrow,’ or for that 
matter, how many times have we said it? 

When it comes to stopping a long 
entrenched behavior, be it alcohol or drugs or a neg- 
ative and self-damaging behavior such as a gam- 
bling addiction, changing can be very difficult, but 
not impossible. 

The person addicted, with all the best 
intentions really believes that he or she can quit 
tomorrow; that they are strong enough or have the 
will power to ‘just stop.’ The problem is that in most 
cases, tomorrow never comes or tomorrow becomes 
months and then years. 

The American Medical Association in 
1956 declared alcoholism and other drug dependen- 
cy as treatable illnesses. Just like a diabetic can not 
cure his diabetes by ‘will power’ nor can the alco- 
holic or drug dependent individual cure their illness 
by will power and good intentions. 

The first step in changing a negative 
behavior is to recognize that the behavior has 
become a problem. What kind of problem? Any 
kind of problem. If you drink and because of your 
drinking you get a DUI, get in a fight, argue with 
your spouse, neglect your children or get in finan- 
cial problems (any one of this qualifies) you have a 
drinking problem. 

Once the individual has accepted there is a 
problem, there is hope that help can be found. Just 
like diabetes, addictions can not be cured, but they 


can be arrested and the individual can live a full and 
rewarding life. As with diabetes, a positive life style 
change has to occur. 

Quitting is the first and most important 
part, but staying quit is the hard part, and the key to 
accomplishing a clean and sober life is reaching out 
for help. To admit there is a problem, and to know 
that help is available. 

What do I mean by a positive life style 
change? I mean we may have to change our negative 
circle of friends, find new and healthier interests, 
take better care of our bodies, re-examine our prior- 
ities, discover new possibilities and enrich our spir- 
itual life. 

There are many resources available. The 
Tribe’s Family Services Program is there to provide 
help. The program services are comprehensive and 
are provided in a confidential and professional man- 
ner. 

Other resources include the family priest or 
rabbi. And let’s not forget our family and friends. 
They can be the source of support when deciding to 
change our life in a positive direction. 

Helpful phone numbers: Family Services 
Program, Hollywood, (954) 964-6338, Big Cypress, 
(863) 983-6920, Brighton, (863) 763-7700, 
Immokalee, (941) 657-6567 and Tampa, (813) 621- 
1302. 

After hours you can call SPD. You can find 
AA, NA and GA (Gamblers Anonymous) numbers 
in your local phone book, or call our offices any 
time. 


New Health Educator Just Arrived 


Health Education is proud to have Jessica 
Novak join their team. Jessica will be working with 
Toni Taglione in providing health education pro- 
grams to the community under the direction of 
Suzanne Davis. Jessica is a Certified Health 
Education Specialist with a Master’s degree in 
Public Health from Indiana University and a 
Bachelor’s degree in Biological Sciences from 
Michigan State University. 

Jessica recently relocated to South Florida 
from Tucson, Arizona where she was employed as 
the statewide health education coordinator for the 
March of Dimes. In Arizona, she provided pregnan- 
cy-related information to communities throughout 
the state including many Native American commu- 
nities. Some of her projects include establishing a 
program to provide maternity clothing to women in 
need, developing a curriculum on folic acid supple- 
mentation, and speaking to students at the 
University of Arizona, Arizona state University and 



Jessica Novak is the new health educator. 


Northern Arizona University about prenatal care. 

Jessica is very excited to be part of the 
Seminole Tribe Health Education team. Once she is 
settled in her new position, she will be working out 
of Big Cypress Reservation and Hollywood on alter- 
nate days. Feel free to contact her or Toni Taglione 
at 962-2009 for health education information. 


Honor 

Continued from page 1 

helping the teacher before or after school, tutoring, 
helping in events outside of school, community 
projects, and babysitting without pay. Attendance at 


regular meetings is also a requirement. 

I am very proud of my daughter and con- 
gratulate her on her achievement in school. My 
brother Stephen and I were in the audience to wit- 
ness her induction ceremonies, and we are so very 
proud of Christine. 

— Wanda Faye Bowers. 


Darlene T. Quinn 




\WJ 




Call Anytime 
For 

Appointment 


DODGE TRUCKS & DOOLEYS 
FORD TRUCKS & DOOLEYS 
CHEVY TRUCKS & DOOLEYS 

WILL MATCH OR BEAT ANYONES DEAL 






c °*% 




CARS & TRUCKS AVAILABLE 

Chevy • Ford • Dodge • Mercedes • Toyota • All 
makes and models New & Used 

8600 Pines Boulevard, Pembroke Pines, FL 33024 
Bus: (954) 430-2628 • Fax: (954) 433-7769 
Beeper: (954) 765-9018 • All South FL: 930-3200 

$1,000.60 OFF 

ANY CAR OR TRUCK PURCHASE WITH THIS 

COUPON 

*OFFER VALID THROUGH 
DARLENE QUINN ONLY! 

*NOT VALID ON ADD VEHICLE 


Protect Your Rights! 
Maybe we can help! 






Tired of hiding? 


iolations of Probation? 


Warrants, open criminal cases? 


DUI or DUI injury cases? 


The Law Offices of Guy J. Seligman, PA 

320 S. E. 9th Street 
Fort Lauderdale, FL. 33316 

954 - 760-7600 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not be based 
solely upon advertisements before you decide, ask us to send you free written 
information about our qualifications and experience. 
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Notices 


Indian Web Sites Combine 


Indian Agriculture Export Readiness 
Seminar - July 13 - 14 at the Foxwoods Resort & 
Casino. For info call the IAC at (406) 259-3525, or 
the NTDA at (406) 395-4095. 

Menominee Nation Contest Pow Wow - 
August 5-6 at the Woodland Bowl in Keshena, WI. 
Call (715) 799-5645/5231. 

Mohegan Wigwam Pow Wow - August 1 8 
- 20. Over $50,000 in dance prizes. For more infor- 
mation call 1 -800-MOHEGAN ext. 6150. 

Employment 2000 - July 23 - 26, Reno, 
NV. The Employment Law and Human Resources 
Development Conference for Tribal Organizations. 
Call (800) 992-4489. 

Governing in the 21st Century - August 
20-23, San Diego, CA. Empowering tribal leaders of 
today for the challenges of tomorrow. Call (800) 
992-4489 and reference C60ANIC. 

Trail of Tears Motorcycle Ride - 
September 16. The largest organized motorcycle ride 
in history. FMI: HYPERLINK http://www.al-tn- 
trailoftears . org www. al-tn-trailoftears . org . 

West Coast Pow Wow Cruise - September 
18. 4-day cruise from $399 per person or East Coast 
Pow Wow Cruise - February 2, 2001. 3-day cruise to 
the Bahamas - Call (877) 369-2232 or visit us at 
HYPERLINK http://www.powwowcruise.org 
www.powwo wcruise . org . 

Grant Writing in Indian Country - July 
24 - 26 at the fabulous Treasure Island Casino 
Motel. Call (800) 222-7077 and ask for the J. Dalton 
Room Block. 

Assertiveness Skills for Supervisors, 
Managers, Current and Future Leaders - August 
14 - 15. Learn the special skills that will enhance 
your workplace performance. Ramkota Inn, Rapid 
City, SD. Call (800) 706-0102 to register. 

43rd American Indian Boy Scouting/Girl 
Scouting Seminar - July 22- 26. For further infor- 
mation contact Don Rogers at (972) 580-2127, Rita 
Niemeyer at (800) 233-0624 or (212) 852-8582 or A1 
Tibbitts at (605) 342-2824. 

Wolf’s Flat EOD Conference - July 23 - 
26 in Calgary, Alberta, Canada. First Nations coming 
together to share experience in cleaning up 
Indigenous Lands. To register call (888) 341-1011 or 


(403) 269-1011. E-mail: HYPERLINK mailto:tam- 
grp@cadvision.com tamgrp@cadvision.com. 

23rd Annual Pow Wow of Champions - 
August 11 - 13 at Tulsa, IL Fairgrounds Expo 
Building. For more info call (918) 836-1523. 

6 70s Theme Party - July 30. Great tunes 
from 3 - 7pm. You could win a 3 -day, 2-night cruise 
for two to the Bahamas as well as free dinner with 
limo service. For more information call Coconut 
Creek Casino at (954) 977-6700. 

Dreaming of Hawaii - August 27 we’ll 
have a Luau from 3 - 7pm. Win either dinner for 
two at the Mai-Kai or a six-day, five-night tip to 
Hawaii. Call Coconut Creek Casino at (954) 977- 
6700. 

“What Tree Is That?” - a pocket guide for 
identifying trees, is available free of charge from The 
National Arbor Day Foundation, Nebraska City, NE 
68410. 

Annual Art Competition - Must be post- 
marked by July 31. Send to Arts & Kids, Suite 101- 
2111, 3600 Crondall Lane, Owings Mills, MD 
21117. Open to everyone 17 years of age and 
younger and entry is free. One original work of art - 
any style, any medium. Include name, address and 
age on back. 

Four Winds PowWow - Sept. 16 - 17 at 
Killeen Special Events Center, Killeen, Texas. 
Contact Paula Brock at (254) 699-3167 or fax (254) 
699-3038. 

2001 Native Life Calendar - Fifteen dollars 
plus shipping charge of $2.50. For information call 
(954) 973-7461 or visit HYPERLINK 
http://www.nativelifecalendar.com www.nativelife- 
calendar.com. 

Car & Boat Auction - July 29. For more 
information call (954) 463-3725. Salvation Army 
Adult Rehab Center at 1901 W. Broward Blvd., Ft. 
Lauderdale. 

Spiritual Poems Sought - One poem only 
of 21 lines or less. Deadline is July 20. To enter on- 
line HYPERLINK http://www.freecontest.com 
www.freecontest.com or write Free Poetry Contest, 
PMB70, 103 N. Wood Ave., Linden, NJ 07036. 


Pinellas County Drops the ‘S’ Word 


LARGO — The American Indian 
Movement of Florida congratulates the Pinellas 
County School District on seizing the initiative. 

Florida AIM State Executive Director 
Sheridan Murphy, North Regional 
Director David Narcomey, and State Information 
Director Mark Madrid appeared before the Pinellas 
County School Board June 13 to address a 
November 1999 incident in which a Tyrone 
Elementary School teacher taught her students that 
the word “squaw” is an appropriate reference to 
American Indian women. 

Narcomey included a packet of information 
for board members in his presentation. The board 
agreed to revisit and modify its curriculum and pre- 
vent any further usage of the word squaw. 

Then to the pleasant surprise of Florida 


AIM the board on its own initiative took up the 
question of banning sports mascots, making the link 
between the use of the word squaw and the use of 
American Indian peoples as a sports team mascot for 
America’s fun and games. 

Board members specifically pointed out 
Seminole High School “Warhawks” noting having a 
hawk with a headdress was no different than “having 
a hawk with a yarmulke” the board directed the 
Pinellas County School Superintendent to “investi- 
gate the process” that Los Angeles, Dallas, 
Milwaukee and other locations have used to divest 
itself of sports mascots. 

The Pinellas County School Board is to be 
informed of his findings through a future workshop 
in which the methodology to get rid of sports mas- 
cots is to be discussed. 


Black Bear Hunting Not 
Being Re-Established 


TALLAHASSEE — The 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC) plans to receive a 
staff report concerning the status of black 
bears during the agency’s Nov. 7-9 meet- 
ing. However, the agenda does not 
include any proposal regarding re-estab- 
lishing bear hunting in Florida. 

Recent news reports have created 
the impression that the bear status report 
may include a staff recommendation to 
allow some bear hunting in Florida. Bear 
hunting has been illegal in this state for 
the past 6 years. 

’’There is no such staff proposal,” 
said Tim O’Meara, of the FWC’s Division 
of Wildlife. ’’This report is merely to brief 
the Commissioners concerning how well 
the species is doing at the moment.” 

For the past couple of days the 
FWC’s offices have received numerous 
phone calls and e-mails from individuals 
and news media who were under the 
impression the agency has plans to con- 
sider placing black bears back on the list 


of game animals. Agency spokesmen are 
spending a great deal of time reassuring 
the public that re-establishing bear hunt- 
ing is not under consideration at this time. 

Black bears are listed as a threat- 
ened species in most of Florida. Although 
evidence suggests that the bear population 
has increased during the past few years, 
bears still face an uncertain future in 
Florida. 

’’Bear habitat is fragmented and 
is decreasing as Florida’s human popula- 
tion growth continues to devour more and 
more wilderness areas," O’Meara said. 
"Individual bears can have a home range 
of as much as 40 to 100 square miles.” 

The Florida sub-species of black 
bear, known to scientists as Ursus ameri- 
canus floridanus, occurs only in Florida 
and along the southern fringes of neigh- 
boring states. Black bears’ diet consists of 
a variety of fruits, berries, insects and ani- 
mals. Bears or bear signs are often spotted 
on the Tribe’s Big Cypress Reservation. 


Miccosukee Employees 
Win Hammer Award 


MICCOSUKEE — The 

Miccosukee Tribe of Indians, who live in 
the Florida Everglades, announced recent- 
ly two Tribal representatives were part of 
the United South and Eastern Tribes, Inc. 
(USET) Peer Review Team presented the 
Hammer Award by the National 
Partnership for Reinventing Government 
for their important work in the fight 
against contaminated water. 

The Hammer Award was created 
by Vice-President Gore in 1993 to recog- 
nize teams of federal employees that 
develop and initiate programs that put 
customers first and get results Americans 
care about. 

Miccosukee representatives F.K. 
Jones, Wildlife Director, and Steve Terry, 
Director of Real Estate, received a certifi- 
cate and Hammer lapel pin for their work 
to combat poor drinking water on Indian 
lands. Other members receiving the 
award were Susie Kippenberger ( 
Seminole Tribe of Florida); Calvin 
Murphy (Eastern Band of Cherokee 
Indians); Tony Darden (Chitimacha Tribe 
of Louisiana); and Steve Stillwell (Poarch 
Band of Creek Indians). 

United South and Eastern Tribes, 
Inc. (USET) represents 23 federally rec- 
ognized tribes from twelve states. The 
USET Peer Review Team is a partnership 
between the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency and USET and its 
member tribes, and the Georgia Small 
System Peer Review Team. The USET 
Peer Review Team protects public health, 
increases compliance with federal drink- 


ing water regulations, and improves the 
quality of drinking water for Indian com- 
munities in urban and rural settings. 

“The Peer Review Team has 
improved public safety,” said John 
Hankinson, Jr., Regional Administrator, 
Environmental Protection Agency.” 
Morley Winograd, Director of the 
National Partnership for Reinventing 
Government congratulated them and said, 
“The Team’s outstanding service has 
helped rebuild the trust of the American 
people in our government.” 

Keller George, President of 
USET recognized Calvin Murphy — the 
Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians, and 
Steve Terry — the Miccosukee Tribe, as 
the driving force behind the PEER 
Review Team. “Calvin and Steve did an 
outstanding job on the Peer Review 
Committee,” said Mr. George. “They 
deserve special recognition for their lead- 
ership and hard work which made the 
Peer Review Team the success that it is 
today.” 

The Miccosukee Tribe has long 
been dedicated to clean water, both for 
drinking and for the Everglades. The 
Miccosukee Tribe was one of the first 
tribes in United States to have adopted 
their own water quality standards to pro- 
tect Tribal Everglades lands from pollu- 
tion. The Tribe is pleased that 
Miccosukee Tribal representatives, Steve 
Terry and F.K. Jones, have been recog- 
nized for helping to achieve clean, safe 
drinking water for Indian Country. 


AllNative.Com, the leading e-commerce site 
for Native American products, is proud to announce 
its recent merger with Indianz.Com, the Internet’s 
most exciting Native American web site. 

Formed in early 1999, AllNative.Com pro- 
vides tribal and Native American owned companies 
with a much-needed outlet for authentic Native 
American products. AllNative.Com expects to expand 
its present product line from several hundred to sever- 
al thousand products within the next six months. The 
site features products ranging from one of kind paint- 
ings to native American t-shirts. 

Other e-commerce companies also utilize the 
regulatory advantages of reservation-based 
AllNative.Com. Several Internet companies, in addi- 
tion to existing partner ships, have already agreed to 
use AllNative’s distribution facilities for their online 
order fulfillment. 

In the fall of 1999, two Native Americans 
began Indianz.Com based on a dream of making the 
Internet more accessible to Native Americans. 
Utilizing their educational and technical backgrounds 
obtained from Harvard University and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT), the pair 
created one of the most popular and widely read 
Native American sites on the web today, with a read- 
ership extending from the nation’s capital to the 
Navajo Nation. Featuring a fresh mix of daily content, 
news, information, and entertainment, Indianz.Com 
has truly broken through the digital divide and plans 


to offer even more exciting services including free e- 
mail and collaborative chat. 

“Indianz.Com is the destination of choice for 
users interested in native content,” says Acee Agoyo, 
Chief Information Officer of Indianz.Com, “We have 
experienced tremendous growth over the past several 
months, demonstrating the existence of an untapped, 
emerging demographic which includes Native 
Americans and millions of Internet users who have 
taken an interest in the first Americans.” 

Lance Morgan, CEO of Ho-Chunk, Inc., con- 
curs with Agoyos’ sentiments. “AllNative.Com has 
exceeded all of our growth and revenue expectations. 
We are currently projecting revenues at $3 million this 
year,” says Morgan, “With the addition of 
Indianz.Com, we will greatly expand our ability to 
reach a wider market. We believe that we are perfectly 
positioned to establish the first vertically integrated 
Native American product and content company on the 
web.” 

AllNative.Com is majority owned by Ho- 
Chunk, Inc., the Development Corporation of the 
Winnebago Tribe of Nebraska. AllNative.Com has 
offices in Winnebago, NE, and Cambridge, MA. It 
can be found online at http://www.AUNative.Com. Visit 
Indianz.Com today at http://www.Indianz.Com. 

For additional information, please contact 
Lance Morgan, CEO, at 402-878-2809 or Mia 
Merrick at 402-878-2400. 


Alligator Alley Hosts ‘Swamp Nite’ 


By Libby Blake 

SUNRISE — “Back to the Swamp,” sang 
Chief Jim Billie as alligators, snakes, and falcons 
moved through the crowd June 24, at Alligator Alley 
in Sunrise. It was Billie Swamp Safari Night at the 
Tribal owned nightspot voted Best New Club by City 
Link Magazine. 

Chief Billie performed with Raiford Starke 
and the Lifers while Gator John, Mark “Billie Bob” 

B lancet, Kim Royal, and the leg- 
endary Swamp Owl mingled 
through the crowd with their wild 
creatures. Half man, half beast 
Sasquatch Shelley was also spotted 
late in the night by a few of the 
more stouthearted (or more likely 
stout-filled) patrons. 

Also appearing on stage 
was Washington, D.C. Swampabilly 
legend, Evan Johns and the H- 
Bombs. “With social graces only a 
mother could love, Johns lives up to 
and beyond the rebel rap associated 
with musicians,” wrote City Link 
Magazine when it named Swamp 
Night as Saturday’s ‘Best Bet.’ “His 
music is an offbeat mixture of Delta 
blues, swamp rock, punk, and surf 
guitar sung in a voice somewhere 
between Jerry Lee Lewis and Iggy 
Pop.” 

The evening was also filled 
with trivia contests, giveaways, and 
a special Swamp menu. Double 
Eagle Distributors, along with Big 
106, helped sponsor the event. 


“This has been great,” said Swamp Owl. 
“The people seem to really enjoy the animals and 
want to know when we’ll do it again.” 

When asked about a repeat performance, 
Lucy Evanicki, Marketing Director for Billie Swamp 
Safari, stated, “Tonight was a big success and the 
crowd response was phenomenal. I would love to do 
more (events). I think it was good for Alligator Alley 
too and hopefully we can work together again.” 



Princess? 




Come and see for you 


^ Date: August 12th, 2000 


^ Time: 7:00 p.m. 


Place Hollywood Tribal Offi 


Auditorium 
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By Benny Secody 

BIG CYPRESS — Community members braved the 
scorching heat to come out to the ball diamond to join in the fes- 
tivities of the Fun Day, June 24. 

Sponsored by the Recreation Department, there were 
ball games, children’s rides and activities as well as plenty of 
food prepared barbecue style. 

Recreation Director George Grasshopper stated this 
event had been held two years ago. At the time, the Recreation 
Department planned for it to become a yearly event. However, 
the turnout was poor and the concept lacked the support of the 
community. Jack Gorton, Assistant Director of Recreation, hopes 
Fun Day finally becomes a yearly event as this year’s response 
has been the best yet. 

Four teams signed up, although only three showed to 
compete. The teams were Immokalee Recreation, headed by Gail 
Boone; Mondo Tiger’s Blue Top Construction and a team com- 
prised of Big Cypress Family Services and Big Cypress 
Recreation workers. 

Seminole Police Department was a no-show, possibly 
because “they didn’t want to look bad when they got beat,” 
someone suggested. 

Even Board President Mitchell Cypress joined in the 
games for Big Cypress Recreation team, going up against Big 
Cypress Board Representative Mondo Tiger and his team. 


Mitchell, being multi-tal- 
ented, served as catcher and first baseman — dur- 
ing different games. 

The double elimination games began at 1 p.m. as the 
younger children and Pre-Schoolers continued their quest for new 
rides. The kids had a great time, and especially enjoying the cot- 
ton candy. 

Benny Hernandez, who operates and maintains the Big 
Cypress rodeo ground, was on hand to provide horse and pony 
rides to the aspiring young cowboys and cowgirls. The children 
were thrilled to be able to ride around the area on one of the hors- 
es - usually reserved for the older youth. 

The softball championship game was between 
Immokalee Recreation and Blue Top Construction. Immokalee 
came on with a vengeance and before Blue Top figured out what 
had hit them, the game was over with Immokalee ’s Raul Escobar 
blasting his winning homerun, capping a staggering 1 6-0 victory. 

The winners snapped up the coveted trophy and posed 
for team pictures. A note of thanks goes to brothers Joe and Larry 
Stirone of the Broward County Super Sports Association of 
Officials, who served as umpires for the day. 

It was a good day for all that attended. The children 
enjoyed themselves, as did the parents, players and spectators. 
Several of the residents stated they are already looking forward to 
next year’s Big Cypress Fun Day. 


f Big Cyp* eS 



Photos by Benny Secody 
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I American Indian Outreach 

Hi, I’m Lee Tiger with the Florida Department of 
Transportation’s Native American Outreach 
Program. I’d like to thank all the tribal members that 
participated in this past years workshops. 

To those who would like to 
attend one, we will continue 
FDOT workshops throughout 
1999. One of the more asked 
questions in getting DBE 
Certified was “Do we need to 
have a Florida Corporation?” The 
answer is no, you can apply for a 
registration with a fictitious 
name. We have these one page 
forms and can help you fill them out. 

So if you or a family member are interested in 
pursuing contracts with the state of Florida’s largest 
contracting agency The Department of 
Transportation, call me at (954) 370-3900. We will 
be happy to answer any questions and add you to 
our current mailing list to keep you informed on 
upcoming workshops. 

If you have any questions regarding the Florida 
Department of Transportation Native American 
Outreach, please call (954) 370-3900. 


Lee Tiger 








Seminole/Bahamian culture exchange, page 3. 



Seminole swamp music was featured at the Seneca Nation’s blues festival, July 22 



July 4 celebration, page 16. 
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Tribe Not Notified 


State Permits 

Logging At 
Ancient Site 

■ 86 canoes found when Lake recedes 

By Charles Flowers and Peter B. Gallagher 

GAINESVILLE — When 86 ancient dugout 
canoes were discovered in the shallow waters of Newnan’s 
Lake this May, archaelogists were stunned. Some felt it 
could have been the top of a large ancient Seminole Village. 
To the state of Florida, however, the most significant histori- 
cal find of its kind was merely treated as, well, business as 
usual. 

State officials did not notify the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, even though they knew the fragile canoes would be 
of great interest to today’s descendents of Florida’s indige- 
nous peoples. Instead, the state sold permits to a logger to 
drag deadhead logs out through the very area where the 
receding lake waters had exposed the canoes and other arti- 
facts. 

Though other 
canoes have been 
found there and 
ancient human 
activities have 
long been docu- 
mented on the 
uplands sur- 
rounding the 

lake - continuous concentrated 
human habitation dating back thousands of years — the state 
failed to order any archeological assessment prior to granting 
the logging permit. 

“It was a reckless action,” said retired biologist and 
Florida folksinger Dale Crider, who has lived on the lake for 
decades. “They drug and dug through that area with their big 
machines destroying archaeology and environment with 
absolutely no regard for history or mankind.” 

“Sure, they should have notified us, but I don’t 
believe they forgot,” said a disturbed Seminole Chairman 
James Billie. “They really don’t want the Seminoles to be 
involved in these sorts of discoveries. Ever since Tampa, 
we’ve been kept out of that loop. They must be worried we’ll 
come in and claim the land and put up a casino or some- 
thing!” 

(Billie referred to the discovery of a Seminole bur- 
ial area in downtown Tampa in the late 1970s - an event that 
led to a land swap and the creation of the Tribe’s Tampa 
Reservation.) 

“I am sorry. I am really sorry,” is about all the 
state’s chief archaeologist Jim Miller can say now. Miller 

See CANOES, page 7 

Florida AIM 
Office Vandalized 

By Mark Madrid 

ST. PETERSBURG — While Florida American 
Indian Movement (AIM) State Executive Director Sheridan 
Murphy and North Florida AIM Regional Director David 
Narcomey were traveling to the 32nd AIM National 
Conference in Minneapolis MN, the Aaron Two Elk/David 
Goyette Memorial State Office (located at 136 4th Street N. 
Suite 308) was broken into and vandalized 

Florida AIM State Office Manager Margaret Murray 
discovered the vandalism when she arrived at the office on 
Tuesday morning, July 11th. She immediately notified 
Florida AIM State Security Director George Garcia who is 
currently conducting an investigation into the break-in, the 
second at the State Office in the last 1 8 months and the fifth 
since 1985. 

At this time there are no leads as to whom the sus- 
pects might be. However, interviews with other tenants in the 
building revealed that there had been three visits to the build- 
ing over the last eight weeks by individuals who stated they 
were agents with the FBI. These individuals showed what 
appeared to be official identification and asked numerous 
people in the building what the schedules were for the AIM 
office personnel. At this time no link has been established to 
these events. 

According to Sheridan Murphy, “The focus of the 
vandalism was on the office computer system. Two of the 
office’s three computers were rendered inoperable. It appears 
that a screwdriver or something of that sort was jammed into 
the “A” drive of one machine and that the hard drive of the 
office server machine was battered beyond repair”. 

“The AIM State Office is in desperate need of a 
fully functioning computer. Anyone who can donate a fully 
functioning, Internet-capable computer (486 or greater) 
please contact the Florida AIM State Office. We are working 
with other AIM members who have made good suggestions 
that may have the office fully functioning with computers in 
the next six months, however we are in need at the moment 
for at least one fully functioning computer due to the vandal- 
ism” 




SKOAL!: What do you get when you cross Vikings and Seminoles? In this case, you get par- 
ents Lesley and (Chief)Jim Billie and sons Micco (L) and Kowoko. See Special Section inside. 


Chief Jim BiUie Live On The Net 


NASHVILLE - Music born around the 
cook fire deep in the Big Cypress Swamp will be 
heard all over the world, Tuesday August 22, 
when Chief Jim Billie and band present a live 
World Wide Web cast from the Broken Spoke 
Cafe here in the nation’s music capital. 

The hour-long event begins at 8 p.m. 
and will include a live performance as well as 
live interaction between online users and Chief 
Billie. The event will also coincide with the 
national release of “Seminole 
Fire,” Chief Billie’s brand 
new CD. 

The famed Nashville 
music press, many of whom 
visited Big Cypress for the 
release of “Alligator Tales” - the 
Chief’s first album on the Sound Of America 
Records (SOAR) label — are expected to be in 
attendance. Early reviews have predicted a poten- 
tial Grammy nomination for “Seminole Fire” in 
both the Spoken Word and Native American cate- 
gories. Sensitively produced and scored by 
“String Wizard” John McEuen, the CD contains 
original Seminole stories and legends delivered 
by Chief Billie in his rich, deep voice. 

Here is producer Jim Bickerstaff’s sug- 
gestions on how computer users can listen and 
participate in the Aug. 22 Broken Spoke web 
cast: 

1) Go to <www.liveonthenet.com/> 

You will need Real Audio G2 installed on your 
computer. (Most current browsers support Real 
Audio). If you do not have the Real Audio player, 


it can be obtained at no charge by download from 
<www.real.com/player/index.html>. Look at 
the bottom of the display for the free player link. 
Live on the net also has an extensive help section 
on their web site that can be accessed from the 
main menu bar by clicking <help>. 

2) If you are a first time visitor, click 
<register> in the menu bar near the top of the 
page and complete the free and simple registra- 
tion. During registration, you will enter a pass- 
word for access to Live On 
The Net’s extensive selection 
of programming. 

3) Scroll down to 
the “Live Music 
Performance” section of the 
main (home) page and locate the 
program entitled “Live from the Broken Spoke In 
Nashville.” The program should be dated August 
22nd and show Chief Jim Billie’s name as the 
featured songwriter with host Skip Sasser. 

4) Click on the link for the show. Again, 
if you encounter problems with logging on, video 
or audio quality, please access the Live On The 
Net <help> center from the main menu bar. Most 
common problems are addressed. 

Seminole Tribune columnist Raiford 
Starke and his band will also appear that evening 
at the Broken Spoke, which is located at 1412 
Brick Church Pike in Nashville. For information 
call 615-262-7524 (cafe), 615-226-3230 
(Ramada) or go to www.seminoletribe.com and 
click on the live webcast icon. 




Council Approves 
Development Pact 

By Dan McDonald 

HOLLYWOOD - The Seminole Tribal 
Council held a special meeting on July 1 8 at the 
Headquarters Auditorium and approved a Draft 
Development Agreement with Power Plant 
Entertainment LLC. 

The interim agreement allows Power Plant to 
continue working on a completed contract for the 
development of hotels, casinos and restaurants on the 
Hollywood and Tampa Reservations. 

Those projects, which were outlined at the 
June 7 Council meeting, are part of the largest develop- 
ment plan in the Tribe’s history. Included in the pack- 
age is the conversion of the Tribe’s Tampa Four Points 
Sheraton Hotel into a Hard Rock Seminole Hotel and 
Cafe. 

This conversion to a licensed Hard Rock Cafe 
property is expected to be completed in 2001 when the 
National Football League will be holding its Super 
Bowl at Tampa’s Raymond James Stadium. The plans 
also call for a parking garage and a new casino on the 
Tampa Reservation. 

In addition, the plans call for the construction 
of a $300 million hotel, casino and restaurant - also 
licensed to the Hard Rock Cafe name - to be built on 
the Hollywood Reservation. 

Tribal attorney Eric Dorskey appeared before 
the Council to explain the Development Agreement. 

“It was just an agreement that allows Power 
Plan Entertainment to continue working out the details 
of the development,” Dosky said after the meeting. 
“There are still a lot of little details and language that 
has to be put in proper form. Once everything is com- 
plete, the final contract will then be brought back 
before the Council. 

“It should all be finished real soon. Once the 
contract is complete, and approved by the Council, then 
work will begin.” 

In other action at the special meeting, the 

Council: 

* Approved the limited waiver of Tribal sover- 
eignty in regards to securing a $7.4 loan to be used to 
continue developing the Coconut Creek Casino. 

* Approved the purchase of a Gulfstream V 
corporate jet airliner for $41.5 million. The money will 
be raised by issuing a corporate bond. The upgrade in 
the Seminole Tribal air fleet will not be available for a 
year, but the purchasing process had to begin in order to 
secure the plane. 

Got Water? 

By E. Bowers 

HOLLYWOOD — A voluntary transfer of 
business lease from Seminole Industries will allow the 
Seminole Tribe to begin supplying water and sewer 
service to the Hollywood reservation. 

“We want to be like any other municipality by 
supplying water to the residents of the area,” said the 
Tribe’s legal counsel Jim Shore. The facility, which 
serviced Hollywood Mobile Home Estates and the Oak 
Prairie section of Hollywood, will be evaluated and 
receive a possible upgrade. 

The facility will be operated by the Tribe’s 
Utilities Department. 

“The major problems that are starting to affect 
the larger municipalities, such as water shortage and 
salt-water intrusion, will at some point begin to affect 
us,” said Shore, “We have to develop technology to 
prepare for those problems, it’s a part of the Tribe’s 
commitment to be it’s own water supplier.” 

Here’s The Fax: 
Beef Doing Well 

By Tommy Benn 

BRIGHTON — The Seminole Tribe of 
Florida hosted the Cattle Fax Seminar at Brighton 
Cattle and Range facilities July 13. 

Don Robertson, Director of Natural Resources 
for the Seminole Tribe hosted several area businessmen 
and cattlemen, including Hillard Brothers Inc., Hendry 
County Judge Jim Alderman, Jay Walpole and Emory 
Walker of Okeechobee County. 

Ladd Bass and Tommy Mann represented 
Superior Livestock Marketing. Other guests were 
Harvey Sapp and Mike Milicevic of Lykes Brothers 
Inc., Danny Reynolds of Glade and Grove Supply, and 
Jim Hanley of the Florida Cattlemen’s Association. 

The Key Note Speaker of the night was Kevin 
Good of Cattle Fax. Good, from Colorado, is a market- 
ing specialist on the beef industry; he said beef market 
follows trends of supply and demand and grain prices. 

“We have been in a supply driven trend market 
for the past eighteen months,” Good said. “Beef 
demands reached over $2 billion in 1999, and are over 
$1 billion so far in the year 2000. 

“Beef consumption is at 87 pounds average 
per capita in America. Exports are extremely strong 
with prime cuts 12 to 14 percent higher, while chuck 
and rounds and trimming are down 22 percent.” 
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IMMM^EditoriallttKlMB 
Rush To Termination 


*Doug George-Kanentiio 

The Republican Party of Washington State approved a 
resolution on June 17 at its convention in Spokane which, if 
adopted by the national party in August, may well mean at end to 
aboriginal rights in the United States. 

The resolution passed by a vote of 250 -2 without dis- 
cussion by the 1,500 Republicans at the convention. The motion 
was successfully introduced by John Fleming, a non-Indian dele- 
gate from Skagit County who resides on the Swinomish 
Reservation north of Seattle. 

The resolution states that the Bureau of Indian Affairs is 
“currently aiding and abetting Indian tribes to regulate and collect 
taxes, injure property rights, withhold due process and grant 
unequal protection under the law to some citizens, for the benefit 
of other citizens.” 

It pledges the Republican Party to have the federal exec- 
utive and legislative branches “take whatever steps necessary to 
terminate all such non-republican forms of government on Indian 
reservations, and to compensate those citizens who have wrongly 
suffered loss due to denial of their constitutionally guaranteed 
rights to be governed by a republican form of government.” 

Mr. Fleming was quoted in a Spokane newspaper as 
advocating the use of force to compel the Native nations to com- 
ply with the resolution including the employment of the military 
to effect compliance. 

The resolution is but the latest attempt to terminate 
Native nations as distinct legal entities and remove the last barri- 
ers to the taking of Native land by the federal government. The 
Haudenosaunee have longed argued against casually accepting 
American citizenship since it means an end to formal treaty rela- 
tionship and opens the door to taxation and state regulation. 

The Fleming proposal stemmed from a potential crisis in 
the west regarding non-Natives living on Native land and chal- 
lenging the authority of aboriginal governments to impose taxes 
and other regulations on their homes and businesses without giv- 
ing the non-Indians a right to vote in tribal elections or to hold 
elected office in a Native governing council. 

The non-Natives claim taxation without representation 
violates their rights to equal protection under the Constitution and 
have initiated a number of lawsuits to challenge the current status. 
In some western reservations over half of the land may well be 
occupied by people without Indian status. 


Law enforcement issues have proven to be particularly 
controversial since the U.S. Supreme Court has held Indian police 
officers cannot arrest non-Indians for crimes committed on Native 
land. 

Commercial gambling has further muddied the jurisdic- 
tional waters since native governments must, under the 1988 
Indian Gaming Act, surrender important aspects of their sover- 
eignty if they are to have their gaming compacts approved by the 
federal government. 

Such matters as policing of the gaming establishments, 
auditing of the revenues and taxation of employee earnings have 
pressed Indian nations perilously close to a fatal concession of 
sovereignty — a situation which the Republican Party in 
Washington State seeks to exploit. 

The Washington resolution comes on the same anti- 
Indian wave as a proposed law from the U.S. Congress which 
would have Native people lose their land if they fail to pay state 
taxes on purchases made by non-Indians on supposedly “sover- 
eign” Indian land. 

The bill is HR Bill 1814 which, if signed into law by 
President Clinton, would empower the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior to remove the land upon which a retail business is located 
if that business “consistently and willfully” refused to pay state 
taxes. The land would then be subject to all state and local laws 
and may well be subject to forfeiture. 

These assaults on the legal standing of the aboriginal 
people are indicative of the growing opposition to Indian status 
across the nation. They should serve as a warning to Native lead- 
ers there is a pressing need to act collectively in opposing these 
measures not only on the political front but to take aboriginal con- 
cerns directly to the American people. 

Native leaders must also be cautious about blurring juris- 
dictional lines in their eagerness to secure economic development 
based exclusively on gambling. To do so without critical analysis 
and careful deliberation as to the legal and social consequences of 
our own actions is to empower opponents of Indian sovereignty 
for they are well aware of the human rights abuses taking place on 
Indian land. 

And their goal is clear: the complete and final termina- 
tion of all indigenous nations. 

— Doug George-Kanentiio is a noted Native poltical writer. 
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Thanks to the Seminole Tribe for 
your Marketplace where people can pur- 
chase Seminole clothing. As a native 
Floridian, I’m so proud to wear my beau- 
tiful Seminole skirt which I purchased at 
your web site. The skirt is regarded with 
admiration and envy everywhere I go - 
from Sun valley, Idaho (where the picture 
was taken below) to Greenwich Village, 
N.Y., where just yesterday the fashion 
designer, Anna Sui, told me how beautiful 
it was. Many thanks. 

Mary Hilliard 
mhilliard@icnt.net 


You may try Jimmy and Marie Osceola, 
who reside on the Hollywood 
Reservation. They can be reached at 
(954) 964-0936. 

Chief Billie: 

Thanks a lot for your visit to 
Denmark. I hope I see you soon again. 
This is the Viking from Denmark. The big 
one. 

Soren Paulsen 
Christianfield, Denmark 



Editor: 

Hope you can help me or point 
me in the right direction! I’m a artist 
wanting to do original works, but to do 
this I need female models for this series of 
elders. I’m located in Cocoa Beach, Fla. 
You can see one of my pieces at 
(www.spacecoastartfestival.com). I also 
sell my art at Sundancer in Cocoa, (321) 
631-0092 and Native Borders in Merritt 
Island, (321) 453-3055. 

The models would be pho- 
tographed and I would paint from the pho- 
tos. Their husband or parent is a must to 
be with them. I’m very serious and on the 
level. Do I have any hope! 

John ‘Duke’ Pointex 
Cocoa Beach 

Editor: 

I am sending this message after 
viewing your website, which impressed 
me very much. I am Seminole descended, 
living in Oregon, which is far away from 
anyone who does patchwork. Could you 
put me in touch with someone who might 
be able to provide just the patchwork 
strips, and not finished clothing? 

Christine Durham 
cdurham@lane.kl2.or.us 

W 


Editor: 

Hi! Hope Chief Jim Billie and 
his band had a safe trip back home from 
Denmark. I really enjoyed singing with 
you guys. It was really something and, 
man, a great experience to me. Thank you 
again. Hope to see you in Jels next year 
to the Vikingespil. Lots of thoughts and 
all the best from Katrine of Denmark - the 
little red-haired girl who sang with the 
Chief in Jels. All the Vikings send their 
best. 

Katrine Lyhne 

Rodding, Denmark 

katrinelyhne@hotmail.com 

Editor: 

My husband and I own a small 
farm south of Bushnell off of Highway 
301, that the former owners told us 
includes a part of the old Fort King 
Military Road. After visiting the Dade 
Battlefield, we realized our pasture might 
have been part of this road. 

The outlines of a road are easy to 


tions or frost). Are there any maps or any 
outlines of what would have been Indian 
settlements, villages, etc., for this area? 
There is a creek south of us on Highway 
301, north of Dade City. We thought we’d 
like to retrace the old military road as it 
runs through this area. Any ideas? 

Dianna Shuniak 
Triple S Farm 
cyclist@scia.net 

The best advice would be to con- 
tact Barbara Roberts, Park Manager of 
the Dade Battlefield State Historic Site in 
Bushnell at (352) 793.4781. The Rangers 
are very versed on the history of that 
area, and should be able to help you. 
Good luck, and if you find any more 
information, please contact us and well 
do a story about your discoveries. Also, 
see our story on Fort Foster (page 4), 
which mentions this historic road. 

Editor: 

On behalf of Broward County, 
thank you for your enthusiastic response 
to our request for support in emphasizing 
the importance of Census 2000. 1 applaud 
your willingness to help spread the word 
that residents of Broward County will see 
meaningful financial benefits over the 
next decade by filling out and mailing 
back their U.S. Census forms. 

Dene Lieberman 

Broward County Commissioner 

Chief Billie: 

Although I am a lost Apache 
child , I have found my father who once 
was received by three Seminole men. His 
story is beautiful and he told of the privi- 
lege of taking pictures of the Chief and 
the Tribe in Florida. I do not remember 
their names but his name is Bruce O. 
Quannah Watson. He had a baby daughter 
with a wife. They left due to the baby 
girls’ health. 

She is now grown and doing 
wonderful in Texas. Meeting him after 
being kidnapped and sold illegally was the 
highlight of my life. I since took my birth 
name legally and then married I carry my 
heritage with pride though I know so lit- 
tle. And yet I continue to search. I have 
thoroughly enjoyed your site. It helped to 
understand His love for your peoples. 

May God bless your endeavors and pros- 
per all that you do. Thanks for a great 
site. It gives me hope. 

Kate Watson-Harrison 
Lincoln City, Or 
kateharrisonl7@hotmail.com 
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Value Of A Living Will 


M ost of us consider ourselves to be 
conscientious when it comes to 
our own safety, health and wel- 
fare as well as that of our family mem- 
bers. 

Many of us are even pretty 
organized about our 
future and our fami- 
ly’s as well. Some of 
us have even put 
away money for our 
children’s college 
education. We carry 
adequate insurance 
policies and we have 
even prepared a will in the event of our 
death. Well then, so we are all set, right? 
Wrong! 

Have you ever considered what 
would happen if you were - (God forbid) 

- catastrophically injured and unable to 
communicate with anyone? What if you 
became comatose? Who could legally 
handle your personal affairs for you and 
even make medical decisions for you 
regarding your welfare? 

Who would care for your family? 
Would you want to be on life-support? If 
so, for how long? 

Or would you prefer a “do not 
resuscitate” order if you found that there 
was no chance for your recovery? Would 
you spare your family the financial bur- 
den of keeping you alive to live as a veg- 
etable? Who would know the answers to 
these questions? 

Even though this is an uncom- 
fortable subject that none of us wants to 
dwell on, we never know when disaster 
could strike without warning. Disasters 
are equal opportunity tragedies. 

These examples are prime rea- 
sons for anyone over 1 8 to consider exe- 
cuting a Living Will. It is designed to 
serve you while you are still alive. A 
Living Will is an advanced directive, 
which could ensure your own peace of 
mind now - while you still have your 
health. 

It could also spare your family of 
the burdens they will face without your 
requests in writing. Keep in mind that life 
insurance policies are no good until we 
die, nor are our testamentary wills. 


You always hear of families tom 
apart because the deceased hadn’t had a 
will. So after the fact, family members 
quarrel and bicker about what they would 
like to have, much less can have. It isn’t 
evident that such a will might needed 
until afterwards. 

Without 

some guarantee, you 
will see many unhap- 
py, evil and cold- 
hearted faces that will 
someday be your sup- 
port. Be careful what 
you are taking for 
granted or for spite, it will come to haunt 
you and no one else but you! 

A Living Will affords you the 
right to authorize the withdrawal or with- 
holding of artificial life support. It allows 
you to appoint a surrogate for your health 
care decisions: someone who will make 
sure your wishes are carried out if you 
choose to issue a “do not resuscitate” 
order. Such an order would provide that 
no extraordinary measures are taken to 
revive you in the event of cardiac or res- 
piratory arrest. A Living Will allows you 
to execute a directive for organ donation. 

A Living Will not only informs 
your loved ones of your wishes, but 
enables you to inform your physician and 
medical facility exactly what treatment 
you want.. For example, if you are termi- 
nally ill, comatose or in a persistent vege- 
tative state, would you approve bodily 
invasive diagnostic or corrective proce- 
dures? Control of your pain and suffering 
should be paramount in determining the 
type of medication and dosage. Should 
you become terminally ill, you may prefer 
a shorter life to a long life where perhaps 
only palliative care may be desired. 

When considering a Living Will, 
you would be best served to seek out legal 
counsel in lieu of attempting to draw up 
your own document. Even a minor glitch 
in the language could adversely affect the 
execution of your wishes. 

— Virginia Mitchell is Editor of the 
Seminole Tribune 
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Editor: 

Hi! My name is Victoria 
Williams and I am a jingle dress dancer 
here in Louisiana. The reason why I am 
e-mailing you is because the organization 
my family and I are members of is going 
to be having its Second Annual Powwow 
in November. Is there any way that you 
can let the members of your tribe know 
about this event so the ones who are 
interested can attend? We really need 
more dancers. 

The event is the Black River 
Circle of Nations’ Powwow, Nov. 3-5, at 
Cassidy Park in Bogalusa, LA. For more 
information call (504) 878-2051 

Victoria Williams 

bailabailal6@yahoo.com 

Editor: 

What did Seminoles do to fight 
off mosquitoes? 

Paul Van 

paula@ecg.csg.mot.com 

Patsy West, author, historian 
and curator of the Seminole/Miccosukee 
Photo Archives replies: 

Certainly something that could 
be considered ho-la wa-gus (dirty) to all 


peoples living in southern Florida was 
the mosquito. Bear grease was widely 
used in the place of today y s popular 
insect repellents, Deep Woods Off or 
Avon Skin So Soft. Also Seminoles and 
pioneer families such as mine relied on 
smudges, nasty smelling containers of 
brush or oil soaked rags to keep mosqui- 
toes away especially in the evenings. 

Remember too, that mosquitoes 
were only one kind of bothersome bug in 
southern Florida. Another was horse- 
flies, also found in swarms, that bit hard. 
Pioneer families had to put burlap sacks 
on the draft horses to keep them from 
going crazy from horsefly bites, and they 
often traveled at night to avoid these day- 
time pests. 

Then there were “no-seeums” 
or sandflies, which were prevalent in 
coastal towns as late as the early 1960s. 

Seminole families sat around 
the cookfires telling stories, again rely- 
ing on smoke to ward off the insects. 

They also were known to be in bed 
rather early, safely tucked away under 
the mosquito netting which was hung 
over each bed. This provided yet another 
special time for the elders to relate clan 
history and folklore. 
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Reflections By Patsy West 


Battle Now Is To Preserve 
Okeechobee Battleground 


R ecently the National Trust for Historic 

Preservation, a not-for-profit group dedicated to 
the preservation of significant historic sites, 
ranked the Okeechobee Battlefield among the top 1 1 
most endangered of the Nation’s historical sites. It is 
the only site from the Southeast in this year’s endan- 
gered list. 

National Trust President Richard Moe stated, 
“The Seminole wars deserve their rightful place in 
history.” 

A recent PBS program, “Save Our History,” 
featured these sites, presenting the Okeechobee 
Battlefield second on their program, joining company 
with such renowned sites as Valley Forge, where 
George Washington and his rag-tag army wintered 
during the Revolutionary War. 

The Battle of Okeechobee was the last 
pitched (planned) battle in the Second Seminole War. 
A principle in the fighting was Gen. Zachary Taylor, 
who became the 11th President of the United States. 
The Mikasuki leader was Sam Jones, Arpeika 
(Abiaki). 

The United States had instigated the Second 
Seminole War to remove the Muscogee speaking 
Seminoles and Tlaponki speaking Mikasukis to Indian 
Territory west of the Mississippi River. 

Since Congress instituted the Removal Act in 
1830 under the former Indian fighter - by then 
President Andrew Jackson - many southeastern tribes 
had been peaceably removed from ancestrial home- 
lands. However, many of those tribes regretted the 
new living conditions, which caused great hardship. 

The tribes that refused to move voluntarily 
were removed from their lands by force. The removal 
was designed to allow for the expansion of southern 
planters’ agricultural interests. 

The Battle of Okeechobee took place in the 
Second Seminole War on Dec. 25, 1837. It was very 
significant to Seminole history. It was the major (and 
last) pitched battle that the vastly outnumbered 
Seminoles and Mikasukis fought in that war. 

It was a brilliant coup and an excellent mili- 
tary strategy con- 
ceived by Indian 
patriots. With a major 
study of Sam Jones 
presently underway 
by this author, the 
future may well show 
that Jones was the 
primary military 
strategist behind the 
Battle of 

Okeechobee. He cer- 
tainly was a very sig- 
nificant player in this 
event. 

The Battle of Okeechobee had been in large 
measure retaliation for the incarceration of leaders 
Coacoochee, Osceola and others while under flags of 
truce. It also reflected the anger the Indians felt for 
demands made on the hostages while incarcerated. 

It had been reported that Sam Jones was 
actually contemplating emigration to Indian Territory, 
when Coacoochee escaped from the Fort Marion 


prison in St. Augustine and arrived at Sam Jones’ 
camp to tell his story. 

Willard Steele, former military historian for 
the Archaeological and Historical Conservancy, was 
instrumental in making the discovery of the actual bat- 
tle site in 1986. 

A large reenactment was held on the property 
on Dec. 6, 1987, to garner interest in the site’s future 
preservation. At that event, Seminole Tribal Chairman 
James E. Billie represented Same Jones. 

Gentry Sayed, the great great grandson of 
Col. Richard Gentry who led the Missouri Volunteers 
until his death from a Seminole bullet on that very 
battlefield, portrayed his relative. 

In the actual battle, 26 soldiers were killed 
and 112 wounded. The Seminole/Mikasuki losses 
were reported as only 11 killed and 14 wounded. It 
was the last major Indian battle to take place east of 
the Mississippi. 

The 640-acre site is now being reviewed for 
preservation by the State and the site may be designat- 
ed as a State Park. State Archaeologist Jim Miller 
commented: “It is an expression of great concern that 
a site of outstanding historical significance is immi- 
nently threatened. A critical point has been reached.” 

“The Encyclopedia Americana refers to the 
Second Seminole War as the “fiercest” war that was 
ever waged by the U.S. Government against native 
peoples,” adds Steele. “Concerning the Battle of 
Okeechobee, President Abraham Lincoln considered it 
to be “. . .one of the most desperate struggles known to 
the annals of Indian warfare.” 

Desperate it was, as the Seminoles and 
Mikasukis were outnumbered. They won the battle, 
although for the most part - except for the followers 
of Sam Jones - they lost the war. Sam Jones, a crusty, 
cunning leader, and military strategist, emerged victo- 
rious from this conflict. Jones would remain promi- 
nent, serving as the culture hero and leader for the 
post-war Seminoles and Mikasukis until his death in 
the latter 1860s. 

But eventually the U.S. gave up. Steele 

noted, “The Second 
Seminole War cost 
more than the 
American 
Revolution; lasted 
seven years; and 
involved 52,000 
regulars and unac- 
counted thousands 
of volunteers from 
Pennsylvania, 
Missouri, 

Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Georgia, 
South Carolina, 
Florida, and Washington, D.C., as well as Indian war- 
riors from the Delaware, Shawnee, Osage, Choctaw, 
and Creek tribes.” 

The worry now is that this important 
American historical site is in danger of becoming a 
subdivision. — Reflections , Number 1 78. 


Help Fight To Save This Site 

If you would like to help preserve this site, e-mail 
your letters supporting the preservation of the 
Okeechobee Battlefield to: 

Office of the Governor, Jim Miller, Bureau of 
Archaeological Research 

j miller@mail.dos.state.fLus. 



Discovery Cruise ! N Stay 

Great Deals 

Sailing Daily from Ft. Lauderdale to Freeport, Grand Bahama Island 
Includes three lavish buffet meals on ship, cruise and port taxes 


PORT LUCAYA 
RESORT & 
YACHT CLUB 
FOR 

2 DAYS/ 1 NIGHT 

Includes breakfast 
and dinner. 


PORT LUCAYA 
RESORT & 
YACHT CLUB 
FOR 

3 DAYS/ 2 NIGHTS 


THE LUCAYAN FOR , 

3 DAYS/2 NIGHTS Jrom ^ULSSPS# 

New beachfront resort, 550 new tropical guest rooms 5 restaurants and lounges,, 
18-hole championship golf course, expansive waterfall pool and casino nearby 

SPECIAL A ny| 

GOLF H/A-Vf 

PACKAGE “ 

FLY ’N CRUISE PROGRAM 

Fly over and cruise back. Afternoon flight on Laker Airways, departing Ft. Lauderdale 
at 6:30 pm, 1 night stay at Hie Resorts at Rabamia, free benefits and more. 

FLORIDA RESIDENT 
$99* SPECIAL! VALID 
FOR MON-THURS ONLY 


4^--, For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 

r? DISCOVERY CRUISE LINE' 

1 - 888 - 213-1612 

www.discoverycruiseIine.com 


f Based on double occupancy. Hold lax, gratuity, transfers and service charge not included. Rales, facilities and services subject to change. 
Prices higher on weekends and holidays. * Kids under 12 sail free with full-fare adult. Junior rale (ages 12- 16) available. 

Effective to 12/15/00. Space limited. Advanced reservations and payment required. Ship's registry Panama. 


Seminole/Bahamanian Culture 
Exchange Becoming A Reality 



By B. Secody 

BIG CYPRESS — A joint effort between 
the Florida Seminole Tourism Development 
Coordinator Lee Tiger and Michelle Parker of 
Discovery Cruise Lines in Miami is bringing a much 
sought after culture exchange between the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida and natives of the Bahamas closer 
to reality. 

In early June, Tiger, and several Tribal 
members set off for Grand Bahama to meet with 
Bahamian officials and native residents of the island 


Bahamian visitors, Lee Tiger and Michelle Parker are all smiles. 


with a plans to establish an exchange of culture, 
economic growth and tourism. 

The Seminoles met David Thompson, 
Minister of Culture, and presented him with a patch- 
work vest. A Bahamian flag and a decorative plate 
were presented to the Seminole representatives. 

Parker has been travelling to the Bahamas 
for over 12 years. Her friendship with Tiger goes 
back many years through other mutual projects in 
the tourism industry. She states she has been etching 
out a plan for such a joint project for several years. 

A group from the Bahamas arrived in Big 


Cypress Seminole July 1 , to tour the Ah Tah Thi Ki 
Museum and Billie Swamp Safari. The group came 
to learn first hand how the Seminoles lived in early 
times and how they survived in the swamps of the 
Everglades. 

The group, hosted by Parker, was wel- 
comed by Billy Cypress, Executive Director of the 
AhTah Tiki Museum. He provided a tour of the 
museum, nature trail and traditional village. He also 
answered the hundreds of questions fired at him 
throughout the tour. The Bahamians were particular- 
ly impressed with the 
bright, colorful style of 
patchwork clothing 
worn by the 
Seminoles. 

They were 
also interested in the 
various dances of the 
Seminole people. 
Cypress explained 
some of the dances are 
performed only at the 
Green Com Dance, 
where outsiders are 
not allowed to attend. 
He explained the cere- 
mony to the group and 
showed them a mock 
ceremonial ground 
^ during the tour. 

| Joan Davis 

m Rolle, Senior Reporter 
for “Casting 
Corporation of 
Bahamas,” and Patrick 
McGregor, senior 

Freeport News reporter, interviewed Cypress, who 
shared information on the culture of the Seminoles. 

Following the museum tour, the Bahamian 
visitors were taken to Billie Swamp Safari where 
they enjoyed a swamp buggy safari through the 
wildlife preserve. 

The purpose was to form a bond between 
the Bahamian people and the Seminole Tribe. Future 
exchange trips and tourism development plans are 
now in the works, as both cultures look forward to a 
promising future. 


Work Begins At Seminole Rest 


By Michael James 

OAK HILL — After nearly four years of 
controversy and discussion with representatives of 
the Five Civilized Tribes regarding the shell mound 
known as Seminole Rest, the Regional Director of 
the Southeast Region for the National Park Service 
gave the go ahead to begin implementation of 
Concept 4 of the Development Plan published in 
April of 1998. 

Seminole Rest is the dominant landscape 
feature and the last of the great shell mounds built 
along the East Coast of Florida from approximately 
600 A.D. until contact with Europeans. 

According to the NPS, occupation of the 
site dates back as far as 2,000 B.C. Today, it is 
believed that Juan Ponce de Leon first landed within 
what are now the boundaries of Canaveral National 
Seashore. The inhabitants of what is today known as 
Seminole Rest may indeed have been the first 
Native American people to have encountered 
Europeans. 

It is generally recognized that the Timucuan 
and Ais Indians inhabited this part of Florida when 
the Spanish arrived. They hunted, grew com, beans, 
and squash in addition to harvesting what the boun- 
tiful waters had to offer. It is believed the Seminole 
Rest area was used seasonally to gather and process 
clams, oysters, and fish. With the arrival of 
Europeans and the associated 
diseases and social disinte- 
gration, sites such as this 
were abandoned. 

It was not until after 
the Civil War this part of 
Florida experienced settle- 
ment. The nearby town of 
Oak Hill, just to the west of 
Seminole Rest, actually got 
its name from the mound. 

Live oak trees were harvested 
there for the constmction of 
ships at one time. The name 
Seminole Rest is believed to 
have been given as late as 
1950. ( Seminole Tribune, 

Nov. 1998 edition). 

On Oct. 31, 1988 
the 100™ Congress of the 
United States adopted Public 
Law 100-564. The law gave 
to the Secretary of the 
Interior the authorization to 
acquire approximately 25 
acres of land located in the 
southeastern end of Volusia County. The property, 
known as Seminole Rest was acquired and became 
part of Canaveral National Seashore. The act that 
authorized the purchase also directed the Interior 
Secretary to protect and interpret the vast archaeo- 
logical and historic resources represented there. 

In July 1995, the Southeast Archaeological 
Center, the research arm of the National Park 
Service published a 242 page final report of its 
investigation at Seminole Rest. The work by SEAC 
was exhaustive and yielded a treasure trove of valu- 
able information about who used the area, what they 
ate, and how they might have lived from 2000 B.C. 
until that civilization was destroyed. The work was 
done in order to secure enough information for a 
nomination for the National Register of Historic 
Places. 

Testing was done on Snyder’s Mound (an 
area of Seminole Rest) and on a smaller mound in 
close proximity to Snyder’s known as Fiddle Crab 
Mound. Information was not the only thing gleaned 
from this study. During the excavation of the Fiddle 
Crab Mound, a single human molar was recovered. 
This tooth, along with a persistent story of a human 
skull found beneath the porch of one of the struc- 
tures on top of Snyder’s Mound, led Indian interests 
to take a cautious stand regarding the future of the 
site. 

In a letter to Alan Emarthle, then Native 
American Graves Protection and Repatriation Act 
Coordinator and Historical Officer of the Seminole 
Nation of Oklahoma, dated June 24, 1997, then Park 
Superintendent Wendell Simpson suggested the 


tooth was merely lost or discarded in the mound he 
called a midden. 

Simpson suggested in the absence of any 
other human remains, the tooth, “is not part of a bur- 
ial or grave and there is no evidence that the site 
was utilized as a cemetery.” 

Simpson based this proposition on the 
information contained in the SEAC report, although 
SEAC recommended additional work be done at 
Seminole Rest. In the letter, Simpson suggested the 
tooth was added to the Park’s NAGPRA inventory in 
error and should be considered as an inadvertent dis- 
covery. 

A second inadvertent discovery was also 
mentioned in the letter. It seems the remains of pos- 
sibly two individuals were found at an unspecified 
site along the Mosquito Lagoon. The remains were 
reinterred by Bobby Billie, but were subsequently 
looted. 

During a drug search of a local resident’s 
car, Port Orange Police discovered human remains 
in the suspect’s car. During questioning, the suspect 
told police the remains came from Canaveral 
National Seashore. Additional questioning revealed 
the bones came from the reinternment site. 

To Emarthle and other Native interests, the 
tooth and the looted remains are evidence enough to 
consider Seminole Rest as a sacred site that should 


be regarded with reverence. Though cooperative, 
Park Service officials have maintained the area is 
not a burial site. 

The third player in the story of Seminole 
Rest involves the development of the site and plans 
spearheaded by Congressman Dan Mica. The vision 
of developing Seminole Rest as a tourist stop seems 
to be Mica’s agenda. His interest in developing 
Seminole Rest was a result of the blow the local 
economy suffered when Florida’s fishing net ban 
went into effect. 

According to Emarthle, “Mica is leading 
the way to turn the site into an attraction.” Emarthle 
fears the attraction Mica is trying to sell to his con- 
stituents is the chance to poke around an old Indian 
burial ground. Emarthle feels it is not the historical 
buildings perched on top of Snyder’s Mound, but 
rather the mystery of what may lie beneath them that 
Mica is banking on. 

Indian interests are cautious about Mica’s 
plans, citing the possibility of a Disney like atmos- 
phere with people scurrying about the site without 
regard to what Native Americans hold as sacred. 

Today, Park Service officials say it is Mica 
who found the money to begin the work of imple- 
menting Alternative four at the site. This plan 
includes daily public access, and parking areas to 
the north and west of the site. An interpretive trail 
around the perimeter of the site will strictly control 
access and prevent inadvertent clamoring over the 
structure. The trail, which is now under construction, 
leaves the mound undisturbed. 
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Fort Foster: Strategic Post Built To Protect Vital Bridge 


During the Seminole Wars (1817-1858), the 
United States Army built forts across the peninsula 
of Florida . In this ongoing Seminole Tribune exclu- 
sive series, correspondent Vida Volkert reports on 
the role these forts played in the battles that were - 
in their time - the longest and most costly military 
campaigns ever fought by the United States . 

By Vida Volkert 

THONOTOSASSA — Major Francis L. 
Dade and his troops were en route to Fort King in 
Ocala to reinforce a small garrison when about 75 
miles from their destination the men were stopped in 
their tracks by a discouraging, almost frightening, 
sight. 

A butchered cow was lying split open on the 
road. A few yards behind the slaughtered animal, the 
only bridge across the Hillsborough River was hang- 
ing burnt, flames still flickering. 

Major Dade should have taken those signs as 
an omen thought the black slave Louis Pacheco, who 
was serving Dade as an interpreter. Those signs, 
according to Pacheco, who had spent years living 
among the Seminoles of Florida, meant Indians were 
around and ready to confront the troops. The signs 
were clear; don’t cross the river. This is Indian 
Territory and your fate will become like that of the 
slaughtered cow. 

But Major Dade was not superstitious. And, 
he felt well protected. In total, he was at the head of 
111 soldiers and officers, and they had the extra sense 
of security in a six-pound cannon. Dade ordered his 
men to ford the river and continue on their mission. 

It was early morning Thursday, Dec. 24, 
1835. The troops commenced fording the 
Hillsborough River. Some of them waited on guard 
on the south edge of the river watching for Indians, 
as the others pushed across the shallow rapids. 

Back in those years the white men knew the 
river as the Big Hillsborough. The Seminole Indians 
knew it as Lokcha-popka-chiska; which according to 
historian Frank Laumer, author of “Dade’s Last 
Command,” means “Acorn-eating-river; in other 
words, the river to which we come to eat acorns.” 

Laumer, a member of the Seminole Wars 
Historic Foundation, says it has long been speculated 
that Dade and his men actually rebuilt the bridge to 
cross the stream. But, he personally believes it would 
have taken them too long to make the repairs, and 
they were in a rush to get to Fort King, where a small 
garrison was waiting for reinforcements. Bands of 
rebellious and bellicose 
Seminoles had been reported in 
the vicinity of the Ocala installa- 
tion, and the commander at Fort 
King, did not think he had 
enough men to protect that post. 

Despite the rush and the 
needs at Fort King, Pacheco 
insisted Major Dade stop the 
march and return to Fort Brooke 
on Tampa Bay, about 25 miles 
southeast of the Hillsborough 
River. Pacheco believed the hos- 
tile Indian leader Bowlegs and his 
warriors were behind the burnt 
bridge and the slaughtered cow, 
and he feared for his life. But 
Dade responded to Pacheco’s 
warning with defiance and great 
confidence. 

According to Laumer ’s 
Dade’s Last Command book, 

Dade would have probably 
thought that if Bowlegs was 
behind all of that, there was noth- 
ing to worry about because “old 
Bowlegs” had just “been in the 
guard house at Tampa. He got 
away a few days ago, and he did 
that out of spite.” 

But what Dade did not 
know is that if there was a 
Bowlegs behind the warning, it 
was not the “old Bowlegs.” It was 
the young and fierce Seminole 
Indian warrior, Billy Bowlegs. 

Billy Bowlegs, whose 
Indian name was Holata Mico, 
was the nephew of the Indian 
Chief Micanopy. Bowlegs was in 
his early thirties about this time 
and was considered one of the 
most dangerous Indian warriors. 

He would later become 
the leader of the Seminole Indian 
resistance in Florida. After the 
Third Seminole War ended with 
his removal in 1858, he would 
join the Union forces during the 
Civil War, become a captain and 
fight against the Indians that were 
supporting the Confederates dur- 
ing the U.S. Civil War. 

Almost every man had successfully forded 
the Hillsborough River when Private John Thomas 
fell on his knees screaming in pain. He had injured 
his back while assisting in lifting the six-pound can- 
non from the river. 

Private Thompson was left behind at the 
river so he could return to Fort Brooke, the nearest 
post, to get treatment. Dade and the rest of the men 
disappeared from Thompson’s sight as they marched 
on the Fort King Road, a 20-foot-wide path through 
palmetto scrub, cleared of all growth 10 years before 
by other military traffic. Much of that original Fort 
King Road is now known as U.S. 301. 

Four days later, early on the morning of Dec. 
28, 1835, Major Dade and his column of men were 
ambushed and annihilated by a force of Seminoles, 
who were hidden in the bushes, grass and palmetto 
scrub along Fort King Road, in a fight that has been 
erroneously called the “Dade Massacre.” 

The Seminoles, according to Pacheco’s 
report, took the men by surprise. They rose up “like a 
string of pepper in a streak of light,” he said. “Their 
bodies were painted red, and when they fired it 
looked as though lightning flashed along the whole 
length of the line. Every man of the advance guard 
fell. Consternation filled the troops. You could see 
them waver and tremble. . . I thought I had seen the 
last day of the world. I. . .laid close down behind a 
pine tree, beating my head against it and praying.” 

While other military action had already start- 
ed, this ambush is generally regarded as the begin- 
ning of the Second Seminole War (1835-1842). Only 
Pacheco and a soldier, Ranson Clark, were ever to 
make it back to safety. 

As word of the deaths of Dade and his men 
reached the War Department in Washington, arrange- 
ments were made to try to crush the Seminole 
Indians. Reinforcements were immediately sent to all 
Florida posts and roads, including the Hillsborough 
junction, where the Fort King Road crosses the 
Hillsborough River. The importance of that junction, 
writes historian Michael G. Schene, lay in its strategic 


location. 

The “juncture of the Hillsborough River and 
the Fort King Road was a critical point,” wrote 
Schene for the Historical Quarterly Report. “Without 
some force permanently stationed at this intersection, 
the Indians would destroy any 
bridge thrown across the river, 
cutting communications with the 
interior and delaying or defeating 
the military campaign to remove 
the Indians from Florida.” 

According to Schene, 
the first bridge on the 
Hillsborough had been construct- 
ed in March 1828 by forces 
under command of Col. George 
Brooke, the namesake of Fort 
Brooke in what is today Tampa. 

That first bridge consist- 
ed of three trestles solidly 
anchored in the river bottom. The 
highest trestle was about 12 feet 
above the water. 

Hillsborough River State 
Park ranger Dave O’Neil says the 
Fort King Road connected Fort 
Brooke and Fort King, two of the 
most important forts of the time. 

Every time the Seminoles would 
destroy the bridge, they would 
also cut communications between 
forts and divert the military’s 
attention into reconstructing the 
bridge. This became a tiresome 
and psychologically frustrating 
labor. 

In March 1836, three 
months after Dade’s command 
was destroyed, Gen. Winfield 
Scott, then commander of 
Florida, concluded that to put an 
end to the repeated destruction of 
the bridge, a major post and a 
permanent force was required in the area. 

The first attempt to establish a post at the 
edge of the Hillsborough River was begun in mid - 
March 1836. This post would be established “to pro- 
tect the bridge when the military brought the wagons 
across and to serve as a supply depot,” says O’Neil. 

Upon assuming command of Florida, Gen. 
Scott divided his command into three columns, which 


he called wings. Col. William Lindsay was assigned 
the center wing. This wing comprised of a regiment 
of Alabama volunteers, joined at Tampa Bay by a bat- 
talion of Florida militia under the command of Maj. 
Leigh Read and a company of Louisiana volunteers 
commanded by Capt. Henry H. 

Marks. 

By mid - March 
1836, Lindsay and his men 
marched out of Fort Brooke 
toward the Hillsborough River 
and erected a stockade. 

Construction took them three 
days. Once the stockade was 
erected, Scott named it Fort 
Alabama, after Lindsay’s 
Alabama Volunteers. Maj. 

Read, now in charge of Fort 
Alabama, stayed with his bat- 
talion and the rest of the sol- 
diers went back to Fort Brooke 
on March 20. 

But to the Florida bat- 
talion’s relief, Col. Lindsay 
and his Alabama volunteers 
were reassigned to Fort 
Alabama, relieving Read and 
the Florida battalion a few 
days later. Before the end of 
March, the men at Fort 
Alabama had their first 
encounter with Indians when a 
force of 300 to 400 Indians 
attacked the fort, killing one of 
the soldiers and wounding two 
others. The attack lasted two 
hours. 

Gen. Scott was not very happy with the situ- 
ation in Florida. He was finding it almost impossible 
to penetrate the Everglades and decided that Fort 
Alabama was not doing any good to his campaign. 

He ordered Col. William Chisolm to evacuate Fort 


Alabama and destroy the fortification. On April 27, 
1836 after Fort Alabama was rigged with a barrel of 
gunpowder, the soldiers abandoned it to its fate. 

Local historian James Marshall, who is cur- 
rently writing a book about the history of 


Hillsborough County during this time period, says 
that the booby-trap consisted of a rifle placed muzzle 
down in a powder keg, with a string attached between 
the trigger and the door handle. 

“They took a musket, loaded it and stuck it 
into the powder magazine. . .” said Marshall. “They 
(the soldiers) heard an explosion about 21 minutes 
after they had departed in direction of Fort Brooke 
and cheered believing that they had killed some of 
the enemies.” 

Marshall says that, months later when scout- 
ing companies returned to the site of Fort Alabama, 
the decomposed bodies of three Indians were found 
among the remains of the fort. The logs had been 
thrown over 60 yards as a result of the explosion. 

But the soldiers’ cheers and celebrations on 
the road back to Fort Brooke would not last long. As 
they marched south, about 15 to 16 miles from Fort 
Brooke, a force of 200 to 300 Seminole warriors 
ambushed them. 

Marshall says that although there were about 
600 soldiers, the Seminoles inflicted much damage to 
the troops. “There were five soldiers killed and 25 
wounded,” says Marshall. Marshall speculates the 
Indian war leaders Conchety and Jaha Tuskenugee 
Indians’ were leading the Seminoles. 

According to Marshall, these Indians’ names 
are spelled as follow: “Conchattee” and 
“TustinucYaha.” Marshall says these “hostile Indian 
sub chiefs” occupied the Hitchipucksassa Indian vil- 
lage, under the Indian chief Conhatkee Mico. This 
village was the closest Indian village to Fort 
Alabama. While Conhatkee Mico had chosen to fol- 
low and obey removal policies, the so-called sub- 
chiefs had “determined to take the resistance path.” 

By the end of 1836, Scott gave up the com- 
mand of Florida. Brevet Major General Thomas 
Sidney Jesup replaced him. As part of his military 
campaign, Jesup planned the occupation of the whole 
country between the Withlacoochee and Tampa Bay. 
To that end, he ordered the construction and reoccu- 
pation of posts at strategic points in the interior that 
would ensure safety for the settlers and provide regu- 
lar supplies for his soldiers. 

On Nov. 28, 1836, Jesup ordered Lt. Col. 
William S. Foster with the Infantry of the 3rd 
Artillery, including Capt. Lyon’s Company, and the 
Washington City volunteers, to reestablish a new post 
at the site of Fort Alabama. 

On Nov. 30, 1836, Foster led his men out of 
Fort Brooke. Once they got to the site of Fort 
Alabama, the men were divided by assignment. 
According to Foster’s plans, the new fort would be 
made with two, two-story square blockhouses - 45 
feet to a side; a commissary store in the center of the 
compound; and a powder storehouse, approximately 
8 by 15 feet and less than 10 feet high. Lt. Henry 
Prince, 4th Infantry, was appointed project engineer 
and was assigned responsibility over the erection of 
the stockade pickets. 

Lt. Henry Prince, a graduate of the military 
academy at West Point, kept a journal where he 
recorded pretty much every day during his time 
served at this post. Prince’s diary was edited by histo- 
rian Frank Laumer and published in 1998 with sup- 
port of the Seminole Wars Historic Foundation. 


The troops under Foster’s command were 
also ordered to rebuild the bridge across the 
Hillsborough River. This bridge would be situated 
about 700 feet down the river from the original struc- 
ture, but within easy musket and cannon range from 


the new fort. 

After completion of the bridge, Foster wrote 
to the Adjutant General of the Army that the 
Hillsborough Bridge was one “of the finest bridges in 
Florida, and in fact, the finest ever built by the army.” 


Before Christmas Day, the nearly completed fort, 
about 2 1 miles north of Tampa Bay, was paid a noto- 
rious visit. Gen. Jesup himself arrived at the site to 
examine the state of the works. Noticing that the 
almost completed fort was in good shape, he decided 
that it was about time to start furnishing it with sup- 
plies. But, the installation needed a name. 

“Jesup named it Fort Foster, after Col. 
Foster,” said park ranger Dave O’Neil. “Colonel 
Foster was a brilliant outstanding officer. He made 
the plans for the fort and designed it in a way that it 
would not be cold inside during the winter time.” 

O’Neil says that the officers would sleep 
inside the fort, the soldiers would camp outside in 
tents. Foster, however, did not stay at Fort Foster for 
too long since Jesup assigned him to begin construc- 
tion of another fort on the Withlacoochee River. 

Upon Jesup ’s return to his headquarters and 
believing that the fort stood as one of the strongest 
fortifications in Florida, he ordered that 50,000 
rations and 10,000 bushels of corn be delivered to the 
fort. 

Jesup also ordered that a six-pound cannon 
be kept in this fort at all times. According to historian 
Schene, Jesup also directed that a “howitzer with at 
least 100 pounds of ammunition for each piece be 
permanently maintained at the post.” 

Furthermore, Jesup requested that 50,000 
ball and buckshot cartridges, with 40,000 rounds of 
riffle powder and bullets be sent to the fort. 

And later, on June 9, 1836, Jesup ordered 
“an ample supply of tools of every description as well 
as iron, steel, nails, cordage, etc., required for service 
in the field,” be placed at Fort Foster. By the end of 
1836, the garrison at Fort Foster not only was very 
well - equipped with ammunition and supplies but 
with marines and sailors as well. 

On Dec. 28, 1836, Jesup requested 
Commodore Alexander J. Dallas, then commander of 
the West Indies Squadron, supply 60 marines to fur- 
nish the post. The year 1837 started with several skir- 
mishes between the Indians and soldiers around the 
fort. 

On the first days of January, Indians fired on 
a company of Alabama volunteers who were camped 
near the fort. There were no casualties reported. A 
few days later, apparently the same Indians fired into 
the fort, without causing any damage. 

Then, on Feb. 3, 1837, the Indians launched 
another attack. This action caused the troops great 
concern. Nervously, they discharged of one of the 
field pieces and added a massive volley of musketry. 

Jesup realized the attack was not aimed at 
the fort, but at the vital bridge, which allowed the 
army to penetrate into the interior of the state. From 
his Fort Brooke headquarters, Jesup ordered 100 
Marines to reinforce Fort Foster. But, even after their 
arrival, the Indians continued to make isolated 
attacks. 

By April 1837, however, the troops at Fort 
Foster began to be more adversely affected by the 
unhealthy conditions that prevailed throughout much 
of Florida at that time. 

“Ten men would commonly share one comb 
and one toothbrush,” said O’Neil. “That’s how malar- 
ia spread around the military.” 

In his medical report, 
Dr. J.H. Baldwin, the 
surgeon stationed at the 
fort, wrote “that the 
number taken sick has 
been very much 
increased. This is not 
surprising when we con- 
sider the number of 
causes conspiring to ren- 
der this post unhealthy.” 

“In addition to [being 
in] the vicinity of the 
river, we are surrounded 
by marshes, which when 
exposed to the sun, must 
be fruitful source of 
miasmatic inhalations. 
The clearing of the 
Hammock without any 
other cause, will of itself 
be sufficient to produce 
disease; for example it 
has afforded a quantity 
of vegetable matter for 
decomposition, at the 
same time it has exposed 
a large boggy surface to 
an action of the sun. 
Whenever it rains, the 
pickets are overflowed 
and the tents of the sol- 
diers are flooded with water; and when this is suc- 
ceeded by a hot sun new cases of Dysentery or 
Diarrhea invariably occur.” 



During a fight, a cannon could fire on the bridge in the background. 




Soldiers would have fired from this walk-way when the fort was attacked in March 1836. 
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The surgeon wrote a lengthy document men- 
tioning the unhealthy conditions at the fort, ending 
letter with the recommendation that the post be aban- 
doned “as early as possible.” Baldwin’s report on the 
health conditions at Fort Foster was sent to Fort 
Brooke, where Jesup was stationed for most of the 
time. The report is titled “Monthly returns of the sick 
at Fort Foster for the month of April 1837,” and was 
included in the Jesup Papers , by Schene. But his 
report was ignored and the men continued enduring 
the harsh climate amid deteriorating health. 

On May 9, 1837, Dr. Baldwin wrote another 
report. This time he sent it to the Medical Director for 
the Army of the South. In this new letter he informed 
the director that “. . .the number of sick has been pro- 
gressively increasing, and from the violent character 
of some recent cases we have reason to fear the 
approach of a serious epidemic.” 

The next day, Maj. Richard. A. Zantzinger, 
then commander of Fort Foster, received correspon- 
dence regarding Baldwin’s report: 

“The increasing sickness amongst the troops 
of your command as reported by yourself and the 
medical officer Dr. Baldwin, has induced the 
Commanding General to decide on their removal to 
some more healthy position, except a garrison of 
about sixty men and the necessary officers for Fort 
Foster.” 

Baldwin then decided to scout the surround- 
ing area of Fort Foster to find a more suitable loca- 
tion to transfer the sick. He recommended a point sit- 
uated on a rise at Lake Thonotosassa, about seven 
miles south of Fort Foster. 

On May 15, 1837, Gen. Jesup agreed to the 
transfer of the troops to the new location, but ordered 
the fort to remain guarded. Lt. Erastus A. Capron of 
the 1 st Artillery Regiment, stayed in command of the 
post. He had 7 1 men stationed there under his com- 
mand. 

“Those remaining must have loudly cursed 
Jesup, Zantzinger, and any officer who readily came 
to mind,” wrote Schene about the men left behind at 
the fort under Capron. 

But on May 28, 1837, Dr. Baldwin himself 
fell ill. After he was transferred to Fort Brooke, the 
men at the camp near the lake and the men at Fort 
Foster were left without a doctor. On June 12, 1837, 
Jesup ordered the men at Fort Foster to abandon the 
fort, but soon he would order the fort’s reoccupation. 


On Oct. 23, 1837, Jesup ordered Lt. Colonel 
Alexander R. Thompson to send fifty men from the 
Second Artillery to Fort Foster. Following Jesup ’s 
orders, Thompson sent Brevet Major Francis S. 
Belton, Second Artillery Regiment, to garrison the 
post. Jesup ordered the reoccupation of Fort Foster 
for various reasons. According to Schene, when 
Jesup first accepted the assignment in Florida - back 
in 1836 - he was not very happy. 

“Supply problems, personnel shortages, and 
Indian perfidy all conspired, he thought, to defeat his 
campaign,” writes Schene. 

By 1837, the people of Florida were not 
content with Jesup ’s campaign and criticized it as 
much as they could. Jesup wanted to resign but 
thought that if he were to step aside after so many 
complaints and criticism, it would be like accepting 
the people’s conclusion that he had failed. Jesup 
decided to give it another try to silence the criticism 
and win the settlers’ admiration. By the end of the 
summer of 1837, he ordered the reoccupation of sev- 
eral posts, including Fort Foster. 

Knowing the conditions at the fort were 
extremely harsh, not only because of diseases but 
because of the lack of military activities within the 
area, Jesup appointed sutlers for several of the forts 
to keep the men’s spirits high. 

Joseph Burr was the sutler appointed to Fort 
Foster. The sutlers would travel with their wagons 
carrying supplies such as tobacco, candies, newspa- 
pers, etc., and in some cases they would also carry 
whiskey. 

But whiskey, or any other drink containing 
alcohol, was illegal at the military posts. The sale of 
liquor to soldiers was forbidden, but the demand was 
high among the young men in such isolated and bor- 
ing situations. Some sutlers would take the risk of 
smuggling liquor into the camps and would sell it to 
the soldiers. 

By the end of 1837, the men at Fort Foster 
were growing tired and bored. There was little mili- 
tary action in the vicinity, for most of the northern 
Indians had been forced to surrender and had been 
deported to the western territories. The remaining 
military action was centered around Lake 
Okeechobee and the Everglades region further to the 
south. 

“Life was extremely boring at the fort,” said 
Marshall. “The soldiers did not have much to do 
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Fort Foster was built to protect the vital bridge leading into Florida’s interior along Fort King Road. 


except for their regular camp duties.” 

As the year was closing to an end, the men 
at Foster heard that on Dec. 26, 1837, Col. Zachary 
Taylor and his troops had confronted a large force of 
Seminoles near Lake Okeechobee. This battle, the 
major conflict of the Second Seminole War would be 
known as the Battle of Okeechobee. 

Three months after this battle and with a 
new promotion, Gen. Taylor was appointed com- 
mander of Florida. Jesup’s request to be relieved 
from the peninsula had been granted, and the Battle 
of Okeechobee “hero” was replacing him. 

One of Jesup’s last recommendations before 
leaving Florida was the abandonment of Fort Foster, 
perhaps convinced that the unhealthy conditions were 
not worth enduring. Taylor did not opposed Jesup’s 
recommendation and ordered Fort Foster’s evacuation 
by the end of May 1838. 

Although the Second Seminole War ended in 
1842, Fort Foster was reoccupied for a brief period in 
September 1849, when it appeared that the Seminole 
Indians were about to start rebelling again. The garri- 
son stationed at Fort Foster during this brief period of 
time was commanded by Brevet Lieutenant Colonel 
R.H. Ross of the 7th Infantry. 

Col. William S. Foster, for whom the fort 
was named, died on Nov. 26, 1839, at Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Lt. Henry Prince, whose sketch and notes on 
Fort Foster have been used by historians to place his- 
tory together, served in the War of Mexico, and par- 
ticipated in the Battle of Cedar Mountain, Va. during 
the Civil War. He shot himself at age 8 1 . 

According to Marshall, Fort Foster and the 
Hillsborough Bridge, mostly known as the Burnt 
Bridge, got burned and no bridge was built for a long 
period. Marshall says that the fire was probably 
caused by nature since by this time there were no 
hostilities reported in the vicinity. 

“By 1861, that stage of the road [the Fort 
King Road and the Hillsborough junction] was not in 
common usage so there was no necessity of a bridge 
there,” said Marshall. 

Marshall also said a few archaeological 
excavations were done in the area, one in the mid- 
seventies and another in the early nineties. 


“They found items ranging from Levi’s jeans 
to military bottoms,” said Marshall, adding that most 
of the archaeological artifacts found at the site of Fort 
Foster were taken to the Museum of History located 
in the city of Frostproof in Polk County. 

Today a real size wooden replica of Fort 
Foster stands there on the site where the old wooden 
fort had stood. 

“Fort Foster on the Hillsborough River is 
accurate to the last nail,” said Emeritus professor of 
the University of Florida John Mahon, referring to 
the replica built in 1980. “It is exactly accurate.” 

A bridge was also built across the 
Hillsborough River in the exact spot where the old 
bridge stood for many years. 

The historic site and the fort replica are 
located within the Hillsborough River State Park. 
During the month of February, the Park holds living 
history programs, where visitors can step back in 
time to observe reenactors carrying out the typical 
daily duties of that time so long ago when soldiers 
risked their lives to protect the bridge. 

Park ranger O’Neil says the Fort Foster 
replica is the only accurate actual reconstruction built 
that is based on exact plans. He adds that the reenact- 
ments contribute to the fort’s popularity. Every year 
about 250,000 people visit the Hillsborough Park, and 
“about 150,000 come to see the fort and watch the 
reenactors portray different characters of the 1830s.” 

Other activities found in the park include 
canoeing and freshwater fishing off the banks of the 
Hillsborough River, which has one of Florida’s only 
class II rapids. Canoes, however, are not allowed to 
travel up this part of the river. 

The Hillsborough River State Park is located 
on 15402 U.S. 301 in Thonotosassa, FL. To reach the 
park, travel Interstate 4 to the McIntosh Road exit, 
located just west of Plant City. Turn right at the exit 
ramp, go to the stop sign and turn left on McIntosh 
Road. Follow McIntosh until it dead-ends on U.S. 
Hwy 301, and then turn right. The park entrance will 
be on the left. 

For fort tours availability and time call the 
park at: (813) 987-6771. 

Next: Fort Cummings. 
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Community News 



Franklin Amos Jumper receives Layette in Celebration of life at Kateri Tekakwitha event. 


Franklin Jumper Honored At Mass 


By Benny Secody 

MIAMI — On July 16, proud fami- 
ly members of little Franklin Amos Jumper 
met at the St. Mary’s Cathedral to attend a 
mass in celebration of the life of Kateri 
Tekakwitha, known as Lillie of the Mohawks. 

Parents Carla Cypress and Blue Jay 
Jumper, along with grandparents Billy and 
Carol Cypress of Hollywood, accompanied 
their new arrival who was honored as the 
newest baby in the Seminole Tribe - born 
closest to the feast day of 
Blessed Kateri Tekekwitha. 

A child from the 
Miccosukee Tribe is also 
honored each year; howev- 
er, the family of Caroline 
Lee Tigertail was unable to 
attend this year. 

The Mass was 
officiated this year by 
Father Terence Hogan, 
while Bishop Augustan 
Roman presented back- 
ground information about 
Kateri Tekekwitha - prior 
to the presentation of gifts 
to the baby. 

For the past 17 
years, the Office of 
Catholic Charities in 
Miami has been coordinat- 
ing the Mass and layette 
donation in memory of the 
young Mohawk Indian woman who devoted 
her life to serving God. Known as the Lillie 
of the Mohawks, young Kateri trekked hun- 
dreds of miles over rough and dangerous ter- 
rain into Canada, so as to follow the Lord and 
do His will. Her untimely death came when 
she was only 24. 

Pope Pius XII declared Kateri vener- 
able on Jan. 3, 1943, and on June 22, 1980, 
Pope John Paul II beautified Blessed Kateri 
Tekekwitha. 

Now, on her feast day, the Church 
celebrates her life through the giving of a 
complete baby layette to a child from each 
Tribe who was bom closest to the feast day of 


Blessed Kateri Tekekwitha. 

This year’s layette included beauti- 
fully crocheted blankets, a baby car seat, bas- 
kets of bath items, baskets of baby toys, a 
multi-piece diaper bag gift sets with lots of 
diapers, and an Indian doll dressed in tradi- 
tional Mohawk clothing 

The Seminole honoree, two-week- 
old Franklin Amos Jumper, is the third child 
of Carla Cypress and Blue Jay Jumper of 
Hollywood. The couple’s other children 


include two-year-old Edden Donovan and 
three-year-old Dorion Scott Jumper. Maternal 
grandparents are Billy and Carol Cypress of 
Hollywood. Paternal grandparents are Eva 
and Alan Jumper, also of Hollywood. 

The service began with the 1 0 a.m. 
mass, followed by refreshments and a recep- 
tion. Mary Webber introduced the family 
members and church dignitaries. The layette 
was then presented to the proud parents while 
family looked on. 

The Cypress/Jumper families 
expressed their gratitude for the gifts and for 
the honor of their child being selected as a 
recipient of the memorial gift. 



Mom Carla Cypress holds new arrival Franklin Amos Jumper. 


Miccosukees Host Freedom Festival 



By B. Secody 

MICCOSUKEE — On July 5, the 
Miccosukee Tribe of Indians hosted their 8th Annual 
Freedom Festival at the Miccosukee Casino, west of 
Miami. 

The festival has been an ongoing event for the 
past seven years, and has been a time for tribal mem- 
bers to get together and enjoy a day of fun-filled activ- 
ities, dancing and entertainment. 

Although the festival has been held at the 
Casino since its inception, it has only been the past 
four years that the highlights and major entertainment 
have been held inside the dome. 

Rides of all kinds were available for children 
at no charge, while arts and crafts booths flourished. 
Medicine Man Natural Herbs was one of the most pop- 
ular stops for those attending the event and tempted the 
senses with the soothing scents of sage and cedar bil- 
lowing throughout the tent. 

Food booths offered visitors a taste of tradi- 
tional cuisine ranging from Indian burgers, frybread, 
pumpkin bread and even a full course meal to satisfy 


MICCOSUKEE FOOD: Melanie Bert is happy, business was good. 


“Wrestler” Kenny Cypress tickles Hul-pah-te-chobee. 

even the most ravenous hunger. 

Following an introduction and wel- 
come at 10 a.m., the Bird Chopper Indian 
Dancers, followed by the Tezcatlipoca Aztec 
delighted the crowd. A fashion show extrava- 
ganza was held, and the most beautiful patch- 
work designs were proudly shown by the 
artists or their model. 

Airboat rides were available through- 
out the day, and music was provided in the 
Cypress Lounge. Kenny Cypress thrilled 
crowds with alligator wrestling demonstra- 
tions throughout the day while cameras 
whirred. 

The grand finale was a concert by 
Grammy Award winning artist Ronnie Milsap, 
who performed many of his country hits songs 
and introduced his new releases. 

The 8th Annual Freedom Festival 
was a great success, and all had a great time. 


Tribe Featured On German Television 


By E. Bowers 

HOLLYWOOD — The Iron Horsemen of the 
Seminole Tribe thundered into town for a taping of the 
German television show, Florida Sun. The show, reaches an 
audience of 10 million people in Germany, the four-part doc- 
umentary focuses on the state of Florida. 

“The segment about the Seminoles will be the last 
and most important part,” said Jacqueline Freund, Publisher 
of Florida Sun magazine, which provides news and informa- 
tion about Florida to German tourists and investors. The other 
segments feature Dolphin Aid, which has a dolphin-therapy 
center in Key Largo where handicapped children interact 
with dolphins, buying real estate in Florida, and a behind-the- 
scenes look at the industries, such as fashion and movies, 
present in Miami Beach. 

“Our goal is to show Germans the real Seminoles, 
because there are still a lot of stereotypes such as ‘Indians 
only wear buckskins and feathers,”’ said Freund. “Many 
Germans do not even know there are Indians living in 
Florida. 

“We also want to show the past and present achieve- 
ments of the Seminole Tribe as well as the means by which 
they stay independent.” 


The weeklong taping, which highlighted the Billie 
Swamp Safari, Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, Ahfachkee School, 
Okalee Village, Seminole Police Department, and Hollywood 
Casino, also featured the motorcycle-riding enthusiasts of the 
Tribe. 

Led by Hollywood Councilman Max Osceola Jr. on 
his Boss Hoss, a procession of Harleys, Yamahas, and one 
Indian Motorcycle rumbled through the Okalee Village for 
the German camera crew. 

Last on the itinerary is an interview with Chairman 
James Billie. “He is going to sing the (Big) Alligator song for 
us,” said Freund, “and maybe we’ll get shots of him flying 
the helicopter.” 

The show is slated to air at the end of November. 
“There’s usually really bad weather at that time in Germany 
and the people will want to see the sun,” said Michael 
Kiesewetter, a co-producer of the show. 

The visit, which took six months to plan, originated 
out of the Tribe’s tourism development affords. “We hope 
that by being featured in this show,” said Lee Tiger, “this will 
encourage families in Germany to visit Florida and partake of 
the tourist activities offered by the Seminole Tribe.” 


Cultural Program Cooks Up Feast 



Diana Smith shows Keyah Osceola the edible parts. 


By Sandi McClenithan 

BRIGHTON — The 

Seminole Cultural program sponsors 
a traditional cookout once a month 
and for the month of June it was a 
pork and swamp cabbage meal. 

Lorene Gopher and Jenny 
Shore, who heads the Department, 
invited the youth of Brighton 
Reservation who were interested in 
learning how to cut up a hog, cook it 
and also learn to cut and cook swamp 
cabbage. 

There were about 30 inter- 
ested youth that came out and partici- 
pated and they as well as their par- 
ents were very proud of their accom- 
plishments. 

These women showed the 
youth how to make fry bread, sofkee, 
hog meat and swamp cabbage and 
shared with the community the lunch 
they helped make themselves. 



Patty Snow cutting cabbage. 


WA. Republicans Chided on Sovereignty 


* See editorial Page 2 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Democratic 
national Committee (DNC) National Chair Joe 
Andrew criticized the Washington State Republican 
party for passing a resolution calling for the aboli- 
tion of tribal governments. 

“Trying to dissolve tribal sovereignty is an 
insult to Native Americans across the nation,” said 
Andrew. “I call upon Gov. George W. Bush and the 
Republican National Committee to publicly 
denounce these unjust and racist actions by the 
Washington State Republican party.” 

In July, the Washington Republican party 
passed a resolution which stated: “Therefore be it 
resolved that the executive and legislative branches 
of the federal government immediately take whatev- 
er steps necessary to terminate all such nonrepubli- 
can forms of government on Indian reservations, 
and compensate those citizens who have wrongly 
suffered loss due to denial of their constitutionally 
guaranteed rights to be governed by a republican 
form of government.” 

A representative of the Washington 


Republicans plans bring the issue before the entire 
party at the Republican National Convention this 
month. 

“That any political body, especially one 
claiming to work within a ‘republican form,’ could 
write and pass such discriminatory rhetoric is 
unconscionable,” said Andrew. “It is hard to believe 
that even Republicans could come up with some- 
thing this inflammatory.” 

Andrew also lambasted the Washington 
Republicans for suggesting the use of U.S. Armed 
Forces to remove tribal government authority. As 
one Washington Republican exclaimed, “if Indians 
don’t like it, send in troops.” 

“The notion that the U.S. should send 
troops to overtake the Native Americans is incredi- 
bly offensive,” said Andrew. “Maybe the 
Republicans need to send troops to rein in their out- 
of-control state parties and far-right wing leaders.” 
Washington’s leading Republican Indian critic, Sen. 
Gorton, has repudiated the platform plank. 


Southern Exposure Tiger Tiger’s Best 


By Libby Blake 

HOLLYWOOD — Southern Exposure , 
Tiger Tiger’s newest CD was released July 14 in a 
regional distribution blitz by Rock Bottom 
Distributors of Davie, FI. 

The third CD by the group to come out of 
the Warrior Division of SOAR records is by far their 
best and shows the extent to which their music has 
matured. 

Stephen Tiger, who handles lead vocals and 
rhythm guitar, wrote 10 of the 12 tracks on the CD. 
He spent the last year in the studio writing the songs 
which can only be described as a blend of Southern 
and hard rock. Brother Lee wrote and sings lead on 
the other two 
tracks. He also pro- 
vides an increased 
bass sound that was 
sometimes lacking 
on the group’s other 
works. Gonzola 
Gutsens adds amaz- 
ing lead guitar riffs 
and Eddie Zyne 
provides the heart- 
beat percussion, a 
constant on all 
Tiger Tiger record- 
ings. 

“This is 
the closest sound 
production of what 
we’ve evolved into 
- what we are 
now,” stated Lee 
during a recent 
interview. Stephen 
added, “While we 
have always been a 
rock band, our ear- 
lier music had a 
more traditional 
style to it. These new songs still reflect our heritage, 
culture and background. . . that’s a part of us and who 
we are and who we’ll always be. . . but these songs 
are more adult contemporary pop/rock without selling 
out our identity.” 

Track eight on the CD is the best example of 
this connection. Originally titled “I Didn’t Ask To Be 
Born,” “I Know Who I Am” is rock in its purest form 
while the lyrics tell of the brothers’ history growing 
up mixed breeds in their father’s Miccosukee clan 
(their mother was white) and how they have come to 
accept who they are today. It tells of how they are a 
“little of both” and of “feeling strong... moving on 
into my future.” 

A video has also been produced for the sin- 
gle release of “Lay Your Burden Down,” track one on 
the new CD. The video features the Everglades and 
Seminole Tribal members Vanessa Frank and William 
Osceola. William also lends his haunting flute sounds 
to the song and video. 

Stephen and Lee’s goal throughout their 
career has been to continue the efforts of their father 
Buffalo Tiger, Miccosukee Tribe Chairman from 1962 
to 1985. Buffalo Tiger obtained federal recognition 


for his people in 1962 by shaming the US govern- 
ment, who at first refused, when he obtained recogni- 
tion from Cuba. 

It was Buffalo, who in 1974 asked the Tiger 
boys to use their knowledge of playing music to help 
put a positive awareness of American Indians into 
music. Even with this CD, they have not strayed from 
that purpose. 

“Our dad has always been involved in bring- 
ing his people forward through enlightenment, tradi- 
tion, and culture while at the same time keeping their 
identity,” stated Lee. “My brother and I are not politi- 
cal so we use our music to continue his efforts. We 
want to show the young people, not only the 

Miccosukee but 
also other Indian 
kids that they can 
do anything they 
want and still main- 
tain their identities 
and culture. We are 
a rock and roll 
band who happens 
to be Native 
American. While 
our music has 
changed some over 
the years, we have 
not. Your roots 
never change.” 

Getting Native 
American music of 
any genre has been 
and continues to be 
a struggle. The cre- 
ation of SOAR 
records by Tom 
Bee, a Dakota 
Indian, in 1989 has 
helped somewhat. 

“We just have to 
get radio program- 
mers to believe in them. To accept Native American 
people as people, as musicians like other people. The 
people that make the judgments about what will be 
bought and sold in America have faces buried in 
high-rises. So it’s a battle to get them into the main- 
stream,” states Bee. “But it’s been a battle since Little 
Big Horn,” he adds, laughing. 

The Recording Academy’s (Grammy 
Awards) announcement in June of two new award 
categories, “Best Native American Music Album” in 
the folk field, and “Best Pop Instrumental Album” in 
the pop field will help. 

While some still believe Native American 
music is only flutes and drums, groups like Tiger 
Tiger, Chief Jim Billie, Redbone, and Blackfoot are 
showing the music world that Native Americans are 
just as diverse and talented. 

Southern Exposure can be purchased locally 
at Borders, Peaches, and Virgin Record stores. The 
single “Lay Your Burden Down” video and the CD 
are available also through the Marketplace on the 
Tribe’s website at www.seminoletribe.com. However 
you choose to purchase the CD, you will be glad you 
did. 



Latest Tiger Tiger CD is available on the Tribe’s website. 
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Canoes 

Continued from page 1 

signed one of the two permits which allowed logger 
L.C. “Charles” Pinson to gouge hundreds of sunken 
“heart pine” logs from the lake. “It is a courtesy to 
call the Tribe. It should be a practice of this depart- 
ment. What can I say?” 

It’s all over now, though. Pinson left with 
his logs (“But not before he came back and raked 
over all of his damage,” says Crider, whose cries of 
concerns to state officials fell on mostly deaf ears.) 
And the recent North Florida rains have the lake 
waters rising. “Right now, it looks like hogs have 
been rooting around. Soon it will all be water again,” 
says Crider, who says he saw Pinson’s crew remove 
artifacts other than deadhead logs. 

“I sure would have liked to have seen some 
of those canoes,” said Chairman Billie. “It’s too bad. 
Maybe the Tribe could have helped.” 

“It won’t happen again,” says Miller. 

According to DEP ombudsman Benji 
Brumberg, law enforcement officials are waiting for 
Crider, Everett and others who may have witnessed 
illegal activities to file formal complaints. “Nobody 
can do anything until it is on paper and in the correct 
hands,” says Brumberg. 

Florida taxpayers raked in $6,000 for 
Pinson’s permit, according to the DEP’s Gordon 
Roberts 

“That’s another thing,” says Crider. “As a 
taxpayer, I wonder why the state lets this guy have a 
half million dollars worth of the best wood we own. 
Why couldn’t the state have used that wood to fix up 
its own buildings. Why give it away for nothing to 
someone who has no respect for the environment?” 

The value of the deadhead logs is in some 
dispute. Unmilled logs, according to Roberts’ esti- 
mates, are worth only $ 1 per board foot. The logs 
range from 180 to 210 feet. Milled, the heart wood 
can fetch upwards of $7 per board foot. Roberts said 
that Pinson reported hauling out 240 logs. Crider 
said he counted “way more than 300-1 rounded it 
out to 400” before the logger finished his operation 
in mid- July. 

A St. Petersburg Times report estimated the 
value of each log at $3,000. Length, girth and 
straightness of the log, as well as grain pattern can 
affect the price, as well. So the value of the logs 
could be as little as $48,000, or a higher multiple if 
Pinson milled the lumber himself. 

The first canoe was discovered May 28 by 
students from Eastside High School in Gainesville 
who were excavating ruins of two 1 9th century tim- 
ber operations on the lake. “We found one area where 
a stern piece was sitting up, and you could see the 
outline of a canoe,” said Steve Everett, the school’s 
ecology teacher. “All of a sudden what looked like 
logs started to look like canoes.” 

State archeologist Miller was notified and 
requested permission from the Department of 
Environmental Protection (DEP) to do an archeologi- 
cal survey. His staff began to photograph and map 
the canoe positions by Global Positioning Satellite 
(GPS). About the same time, however, logger L.C. 
Pinson of Santa Rosa Beach showed up with his own 
DEP permit, allowing him to harvest the valuable 
logs from the lake bottom - remnants from sawmills 
that operated near Newnan’s more than 50 years ago. 

The practice of deadhead logging was 
banned in Florida in 1973 because of environmental 
concerns. However, in 1998, Gov. Lawton Chiles 
and Cabinet were persuaded to reopen rivers to dead- 
head logging. Environmentalists’ fears caused the 
state to halt the practice again last December, but 
new Gov. Jeb Bush and Cabinet voted to let them 
back in again this April. Roberts said a technical 
advisory committee made up of state and federal 
environmental officers, loggers and environmental 
groups concluded that the practice was safe, and so 
advised Bush. 


“I’m not saying that it was a big love-in 
and everybody was happy about the whole thing,” 
Roberts said. “But it was about as balanced a com- 
mittee as you could find.” 

The reinstatement came just in time for 
Pinson to start dragging logs around historic canoes 
in water-starved Newnan’s Lake. 

“His permit allowed him to only take out 
the old cut logs, nothing with limbs on it, no arti- 
facts,” says Crider. “But dragging them out of the 
lake bottom was extremely destructive.” 

Pinson did not return two telephone calls to 
his home. 

Miller says he was concerned, so he called 
DEP’s Roberts in Jacksonville, the man who signed 
Pinson’s permit. Roberts assured Miller that Pinson 
would stay away from the canoes - marked by the 
state with flags and posts — and the “Old Mill Site.” 
a historic lumber mill site previously known to the 
state. Miller signed off and Pinson continued. 

According to Everett, however, Pinson vio- 
lated the boundaries: “He (Pinson) bulldozed a road, 
and pulled a log out of the lake and dragged it right 
through the middle of the canoes,” Everett said. “He 
has a questionable log on his pile - questionable as 
to whether it is a log or a canoe. He has inadvertent- 
ly or intentionally done a lot of damage to the site.” 

Miller now admits, “It was a mistake” to let 
Pinson continue. He has no explanation for why the 
state would not set a priority on “collecting informa- 
tion no one had ever been able to collect before” 
above the private logging operation of one man: 
“We’ve learned a lesson here. We learn something 
new every week.” 

So did Crider. “That guy (Pinson) was 
walking around telling people he wasn’t worried. He 
said he had God in his pocket,” says Crider. “He was 
referring to those permits. He wouldn’t even talk to 
me. He just shouted at me while the bulldozer was 
running.” 

After several confrontations between the 
logger, Crider and Everett, the logging operation was 
closed down in mid- July. But local environmentalists 
are still hopping mad, and say irreparable damage 
has already have been done. 

Questions of who actually owns the area 
where Pinson excavated have also been raised. 

Crider says he participated in a ceremony “years 
ago,” when Buckeye Cellulose Co. donated the land 
in question - 640 acres — to the University of 
Florida Foundation. 

Says Miller: “Our assumption was that the 
bottom was state- owned submerged lands. DEP 
assumed jurisdiction when they issued the permit. 
And, if the bottom is owned by the state, the artifacts 
are owned by the Division of Historical Resources.” 

Crider himself has found one partial canoe 
and two paddles, which he believes to be historic. He 
said the paddle is pointed on one end, and may have 
been used for spearing fish. Everett claims that two 
pots, one dating from 3,800 B.C., have also been 
found at the site. 

Two state archaeologists have been 
assigned to the project, using the help of two dozen 
students and volunteers to help mark canoes and 
other artifacts. Their GPS locations, when compared 
to aerial photographs, may give clues to why so 
many canoes were found in this location. Radio car- 
bon tests will also be ordered to find out exactly how 
old they are. 

“I hope they will at least give us that infor- 
mation,” says Seminole Chairman Billie. “You know, 
it’s funny: when the state or some individual does 
something wrong, it’s an honest mistake or it’s ‘I’m 
sorry,’ but when Jim Billie takes an action they don’t 
like, it’s foul play. When the state makes a mistake 
its no big deal, but when Jim Billie does it, it’s a 
pure-ass massacre!” 

Charles Flowers is a freelance writer from 
Fort Lauderdale . Peter B. Gallagher directs Special 
Projects for Seminole Communications . 


NIGA Urges Candidates To 
Take Part In Indian Town Hall 


WASHINGTON, DC — The National 
Indian Gaming Association has taken out a full page 
in USA Today urging Presidential candidates George 
W. Bush and A1 Gore to appear on a nationally tele- 
vised American Indian Town Hall. 

The open letter to the candidates is a loud 
announcement to the American people that Native 
Americans are tired of not being heard. Each candi- 
date has met with many special interest groups and 
minority groups but neither has met with this coun- 
try’s first people: the American Indians. The 550+ 
federally recognized American Indian Nations hold a 
unique position as governments retaining inherent 
sovereign authorities, unlike special interest groups 
and minorities. 

The National Indian Gaming Association 
has been trying to coordinate - not sponsor - this 


historic event. The nationally televised forum would 
bring presidential candidates Gore and Bush together 
to address issues of concern to Native Americans. 

“Indian Country can’t go into another mil- 
lennium being ignored politically,” said Richard Hill, 
Chairman of the National Indian Gaming 
Association. “This will be an opportunity for both 
candidates to address our concerns. Our people rate 
the highest on the social scale for diabetes, suicide, 
infant mortality, and other social ills. It is time that 
we are heard, and we will not take no for an answer.” 

A similar ad was placed in the Green Bay 
Press-Gazette to coincide with Gore’s visit to Green 
Bay. Other ads will be timed to similar candidate vis- 
its elsewhere. 

“We will not be ignored this time,” added 

Hill. 


SFWMD, Corps and DEP Staff 
Take Root In Lake Okeechobee 


MOORE HAVEN — The Moore Haven 
Canal and Mayacca Cut in Lake Okeechobee near 
this small town was the site of activity such as it has 
rarely seen last week. Rather than the smattering of 
small alligators, snakes and usual variety of herons, 
this area was invaded by boat loads of South Florida 
Water management District, U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers and Florida Department of Environmental 
Protection employees - numbering 275 in all. 

The reason for this interruption in the nor- 
mal peace and quiet of Lake Okeechobee? Trees. 
Lots of trees. Native trees including cypress, pond 
apple and red maple numbering in the thousands, 7, 
700 to be exact. Each of the state and federal 
employees volunteered to set aside one day of nor- 
mal work activity to do something special for Lake 
Okeechobee, replacing those areas of the lake that 
have for years been populated almost exclusively by 
invasive exotic trees including melaleuca and 
Brazilian pepper with the native trees originally 
there. Mother Nature must indeed have appreciated 
the gesture, as she joined in the effort, bringing rain 


to the small trees and watering them daily through- 
out the weekend. 

Although the planting of 12,000 native trees 
in Lake Okeechobee in just three days was a monu- 
mental achievement, it is just the beginning. With the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers Clewiston Field 
Operations Office in the lead, hundreds more volun- 
teers will be planting thousands more native trees in 
Lake Okeechobee during the month of July. 

Information on the native vegetation of 
Lake Okeechobee including both recent efforts to 
plant native trees and efforts to help the submerged 
vegetation in Lake Okeechobee re-establish itself 
following years of damage from high water levels, is 
available on the District’s web site: www.sfwmd.gov, 
or you may phone the Okeechobee Service Center at 
(863) 462-5260 or 800-250-4200. To volunteer to 
plant more trees in Lake Okeechobee this summer, 
please phone Angie Charles with the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers in Clewiston. Her telephone 
number is (863) 983-8101. 


Day of Peace Vigil and Tree of Peace Planting 


The Onyota: aka “People of the Standing 
Stone” invite all their relatives and friends to 
come to the 32 Acre Oneida Territory for a day of 
peace and prayer. Please join us as we plant a 
Tree of Peace in the most honored and sacred tra- 
dition of the Peacemaker and our ancestors. A 
social dance will be held and camping is avail- 
able. The 32 Acre Territory is located on New 


York State Route 46, three miles south of the the 
city of Oneida and seven miles south of NY State 
Thruway Exit 33. 

For more information call (315) 363- 
2304 or E-Mail: OneidaIroquois@aol.com. Please 
copy and circulate to as many people as possible! 
Niawen:kowa! 


WE’VE GOT YOUR TICKET! 


Life is too short to sit in the back . . . 
We offer up front seating for 

Concerts u Theatre u 
SportSu Local & 
Nationwide events 

ULTIMATE TRAVEL & 
ENTERTAINMENT 

A FULL SERVICE TRAVEL AGENCY 
CALL TODAY 


FOR TICKETS (305) 444-8499 
FOR TRAVEL (305) 445-6566 


Here are a few of the 

Upcoming Events 

r Ringo Starr 

r Ricky Martin 

r Chilli Peppers 

r Jethro Tull 

rThe Supremes 

r Ozzfest 

rWWF Smackdown 

r Moody Blues 

r Santana 

r Marc Anthony 

r Steely Dan 

r Pearl Jam 


r Britney Spears r Motley Crue 

rDolphins rPanthers rHeat 





Who Will Be The 


MILLENNIUM 


Princess? 



Apply Now! 

Deadline Tuesday, July 25th, 


Miss Seminole contestants must be 1 
years of age by November 30, 2000. 


Jr. Miss Seminole contestants must 
be 12 years of age by August 12, 2< 


Application must be accompanied 
with report card, 3x5 color pictur^ 
a 300 word essay. 



A 


. . . i \ 

Any young ladies interested m trying 
out for the titles may pick up appl;j.ca 
tions at any tribal offices or call 'the 
Chairman s office in Hollywood for TW A 
more information at ext. 1410. 
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EIRA Profile: 
Bonita Osceola 

By Michael James 

BIG CYPRESS — Meet EIRA barrel 
racer Bonita Osceola. A member of the Fon Du 
Lac band of the Lake Superior Ojibwa, Bonita is 
a relative newcomer to not only the sport of 
rodeo but to the Seminole lifestyle as well. 

Before her marriage to Glenn Osceola 
she lived in Minnesota. She says had it not been 
for one paralyzing blizzard that interrupted com- 
munications between the newly engaged couple 
for five days, they may have made their home 
there. 

When asked about the accompanying 
lifestyle changes associated with her move to the » 
Sunshine State she readily recalled two things § 
that took getting used to. 2 

The first, of course, was the weather. | 
When the winter skies turned gray in Minnesota § 
and the arctic air sent the mercury crashing to 
double-digit minuses, her family took it in stride. 
Tasks that are taken for granted here, like a 50- 
mile drive in January, were an exercise in survival 
in Minnesota. After four years she still admits 
there is something curiously surreal about decorat- 
ing palm trees with Christmas lights in 80-degree 
weather. 

“The snakes and the gators amaze me,” 
says Bonita about her transition form the frozen 
north. She recalled her excitement about the first 
time she saw a gator crossing the road. She might 
as well had witnessed a UFO or the Loch Ness 
Monster. It was just that exciting, but at Big 
Cypress her experience and excitement didn’t 
seem to evoke much of a response from the locals. 

The other thing Bonita says took some 
getting used to was that in Minnesota she and her 
family attended powwow’s nearly every weekend. 
Simply put, they were powwow people. Today she 
looks forward to when the powwow season begins 
in Florida and she does her best to attend them. 

Today, Big Cypress is comfortably home 
to Bonita and her family. Bonita works as the 
director of the Prevention Program alongside her 
husband Glenn, who is the assistant director. In 
the cause and effect world that is rodeo, it was her 
job that led her to the sport of barrel racing. 

The Big Cypress Riding and Rodeo Club 
grew out of the need to provide healthy recreation 
for Tribal members. Within a year, the Osceolas, 
with the leadership of Moses Jumper Jr., launched 
an organization that now participates in many 
rodeos and riding events, including the EIRA, 
NBHA, Seminole Wind Horse Club, and Hendry 
County Rodeo Association. 

With two daughters working their hardest 
to be successful barrel racers it seemed only natu- 
ral that Bonita give it a try. 

“I have always loved horses,” says 
Bonita recalling the days of her childhood when 
her parents paid for riding lessons. Bonita added 
that although the Ojibwa people are not usually 
identified as a horse culture, there were always 
horses around. 


SPORTS 

Tribute Honors Josiah Johns 


She never participated in any competitive 
events until she moved to Florida. Then, 1 8 
months ago, at the tender age of 39, she was 
drawn in by the magic of the EIRA. 

“It was at Big Cypress,” she says. “I 
came out unsure about the pattern, broke the pat- 
tern but finished the race. 

In that race, she ran in the beginner class, 
usually reserved for little kids. She said Big Shot 
had encouraged her to start there because the 
experience gained there would multiply her confi- 
dence in herself and her horse. Big Shot’s words 
rang true. She never left the arena feeling beaten. 
Instead she felt exhilaration. 

Bonita set goals for herself, practiced 
relentlessly, and although difficult to take at times 
she listened to the critiques of her husband and 
trainer Glenn. 

Last Christmas she got her first horse, 
Kita, an American Quarter horse, as a gift from 
Glenn. 

“We practiced as much as we could,” she 
says. “It seemed like he had us out there nearly 
every night after we got our own horse.” 

Bonita started the 2000 EIRA season in 
the driver’s seat. She has advanced to the 
women’s class in just 18 months, fulfilling one of 
her intermediate goals. Her other goal was 
achieved when she placed in the money in an 
EIRA event. 

In June, at the Junior Cypress Arena, she 
placed second. 

“I told Glenn I was going to retire after 
that one,” she laughs. She also took a second 
place in the same arena in an NBHA event this 
year. 

Bonita always prepares herself for com- 
petition with a prayer in which she asks the 
Creator ‘to keep us safe.’ 

Congratulations Bonita, and keep your 
eye on the finals! 



§ 


Marty Johns won 2nd place in the steer wrestling event. 


By Michael Janies 

BRIGHTON — 

Spectators at the Josiah Johns 
Memorial Rodeo, July 1 , were 
treated to a special dedication pres- 
entation to honor the memory of 
one of the greatest Indian cowboys 
who ever lived - Josiah Johns. 

During the intermission, 
the arena was darkened while 
Johns’ companion and rodeo part- 
ner, Wendell Cooper, told stories 
about their days together on the 
rodeo circuit. Special lighting was 
provided in the darkened arena to 
illuminate riderless animals from 
the events that Josiah made 
famous. 

Josiah’s son Marty took a 
lap around the arena on his horse 
with a riderless horse in tow, repre- 
senting the loss and absence of 
Josiah. Many of those in atten- 
dance were moved by the spectacle 
of Marty riding in the stark spot- 
light. The presentation concluded 
with a poem read by Moses 
Jumper, Jr. 

Jumper penned the poem 
(see left) when he first heard the 
news of the death of Josiah Johns. 

It reflected many of the good times 
and good memories that we have of 
Josiah today. 

The following are the 
results of the 2000 Josiah Johns 
Memorial Rodeo: 

Bare Back riding - Adam 
Turtle, 44, 10 points; Alex Johns, 
32, 9 points. Steer Wrestling - 
Robbie Chalfant, 5.6, 10 points. 


Marty Johns, 6.5, 9 points. Naha 
Jumper, 6.6, 8 points. Jeff Johns, 
9.6, 7 points. 

Men’s Calf Roping - 
Josh Jumper, 11.6, 10 points. Billie 
Joe Johns, 25.8, 9 points. Happy 
Jumper, 28.6, 8 points. Women’s 
Break Away - Billie Tiger, 4.6, 10 
points. Jo Leigh Johns, 16.1, 9 
points. Saddle Bronc Riding - 
Robert Youngblood, 58, 10 points. 

Team Roping - Willie 
and Alex Johns, 17.1, 10 points. 
Amos and Joe Tiger, 27, 9 points. 
Cicero and Rudy Osceola, 36.7, 8 
points. Sidney Gore and Billie 
Tiger, 42.2, 7 points. 

Women’s Barrel Racing 
- Tess Duchenaux, 16.47, 10 
points. Shelby Osceola, 17.12, 9 
points. Trina Bowers, 17.22, 8 
points. Holly Johns, 17.29, 7 
points. 

Bull Riding - Happy 
Jumper, 72, 10 points. Mutton 
Busting - Colby Strickland, 30 
seconds. Nauthkee Henry, 6.02 sec- 
onds. Beginners Barrels - 
Sheyanna Osceola, 18.854 seconds. 
Tina Billie, 18.859. Nauthkee 
Henry, 18.878 seconds. 

Junior Bulls - Jarred 
Smith, 50. Lucky Stewart, 4.08. 
Stephen Billie, 3.7. 50 and Over - 
Rudy Osceola, 6.5 seconds. Novice 
Barrels - Mackenzie Johns, 16.82 
seconds. Jade Braswell, 18.28. 
Marilee Johns, 20.08. All Around 
Cowboy - Alex Johns, 19 points. 


Say It Ain ’t So, Joe 

The Lord saw fit one day to 
put a man upon this old 
ground, 

He was raw of bone, one of 
the toughest men around. 

He rode broncs and bulls for 
a living in his day, 

Roped calves and steers, and 
was a “darn good bulldogger, ’’ 
many of his friends were 
heard to say. 

With a passion for the out- 
doors, 

“A-fishing” was his favorite 
place to be. 

He knew the crooks and cran- 
nies where the bass would lay, 
Along the Okeechobee. 

With authority in his voice 
that sometimes ranged into a 
shout, 

He may not always have been 
right, 

But he never was in doubt! 
Respect for fellowmen was 
most times his way to be, 

But cross him and another 
side of the big man you would 
see. 

No fear for work, his energy 
did abound, 

He pushes toward goals and 
stood his ground. 

And as all rodeo cowboys 
know, 

They will one-day move on to 
the next show, 

Eight seconds is up, the whis- 
tle has sounded, 

“Say it ain ’t so, Joe! ” 

— Moses Jumper Jr. 



Bonita warms to barrel racing. 


Rodeo Is In The Blood Of Johns Girls 


By Michael James 

BRIGHTON — The far-reaching influence 
Josiah Johns exerted on the sport of rodeo continues 
into another generation, and this is a story about three 
of his descendants - all sisters, and all with their own 
motivations for competing in rodeo. 

The one unifying factor that drives them 
inextricably to the sport - it’s in their blood. Taylor, 
Marilee, and Mackenzie Johns are the daughters of 
Marty and Kim Johns, granddaughters of Josiah, the 
Seminole Tribe’s most legendary rodeo athlete. 

Taylor Johns, 8, is the youngest of the three. 
Taylor is a second grader at 
Seminole Elementary in 
Okeechobee. Taylor says she 
likes school a lot and math is 
her favorite subject. Taylor 
likes to read and her sisters 
agree, adding Taylor reads 
everything she can get her 
hands on. She has been a 
rodeo participant since she 
was six. 

“Daddy got me start- 
ed by putting me on his bull 
dogging horse,” says Taylor. 

Taylor has a horse of her own 
named Dynamite. She named 
him this because of his spirit- 
ed nature and the occasional 
‘buck’ he gives just to make 
sure everyone is paying atten- 
tion. Dynamite is presently 
being trained. In the interim, 

Taylor rides a horse that goes 
by the name of Jack. Taylor 
says that she and Jack have 
learned a lot together. 

Taylor participates in 
many different events in 
rodeo. Last year she won the 
title of All Around Pee Wee 
Cowgirl in the Jr. EIRA. 

Taylor participated in the bar- 
rel racing, pole bending, boot 
race, sheep riding, dummy roping, and hair pin events 
to win the title. She says her favorite event is barrel 
racing. Her sisters say she reminds them of the Ener- 
gizer bunny because she routinely practices five hours 
a day without getting tired. 

Taylor says her dad has helped her learn a lot 
about rodeo. Aunt Lisa has also taught her a great 
deal about barrel racing, especially how to finesse her 
hand down the reigns while maneuvering the horse. 

Taylor says her heroes of rodeo are her dad, 
Martha Jose, and Sharon Camarillo. She would like to 
thank her mom, dad, sisters, aunt Lisa, and uncle Rod 
for everything. 

Marilee, 12, is the middle sister in the Johns 
family. She attends Yearling Middle School in 
Okeechobee and lists her favorite subject as science. 
She has a knack for getting to the root of problems 
and hopes to eventually attend the University of 
Florida where would like to attend law school. With 
the family policy of “good grades before rodeo,” 
schooling always comes first, and that shows in her 
attitude about the sport. 

“I like rodeo, but I want to do something else 
with my life,” she says, listing her hobbies as cheer- 
leading, dancing, and choreography, which she prac- 
tices with her little sister. “I would rather do rodeo as 
a hobby instead of trying to make a living at it.” 

Marilee has been riding in the rodeo since 


she was nine and is the only person her horse Callie 
likes. Like most 12 - year olds, Marilee is growing 
faster than the horse she rides and is in the market for 
a new one. 

Marilee is an aggressive barrel racer but late- 
ly she has been showing a growing interest in roping. 
She practices both on and off the horse, and looks for- 
ward to the day when she can put all of the hard work 
into action in competition. She admires Billy Tiger, 
and if she uses Billy for a model, the day of Marilee’s 
trip to the pay window won’t be far off. 

Marilee thanks God, her mother and father, 
Perrie, Lisa, and her 
grand parents for the pos- 
itive influence they have 
had on her life. 

Mackenzie 

Johns, 14, is a ninth grad- 
er at the Okeechobee 
Freshman Campus. She 
shares the same passion 
for school that her sisters 
do, and she says her 
favorite subject is alge- 
bra. 

“Algebra just 
clicked for me this year,” 
says Mackenzie, adding 
she had never really 
taken the subject too seri- 
ously in the past. “It’s fun 
and gives me the chance 
to test myself as far as 
skills go.” 

Mackenzie, who 
loves the water, says she 
has wanted to be a 
marine biologist for at 
least three years and 
would like to attend 
Florida State University. 

Mackenzie rode 
in her first competition 
when she was five. 

“I ran barrels in 
the Chalo Nitka rodeo. I rode a big horse and wore 
hot pink rockies, and no matter how hard I spurred 
the horse he wouldn’t go any faster,” she says about 
the unforgettable moment. Her first win came when 
she was eight. She came in second in an EIRA jack- 
pot race while riding her father’s bull dogging horse. 

“Since then I have gotten into every open 
rodeo my dad will haul me to,” she says. And haul he 
does. Mackenzie has rodeoed all over the state of 
Florida. This year was her first year in the Florida 
High School Rodeo Association where she has held 
up to ninth place in a field of over 70 competitors. 

Mackenzie feels she has a legacy to live up 
to - the great Seminole cowboy Josiah Johns. 

“Rodeo is in my blood,” she says, adding it 
has taught her and her sisters responsibility, particu- 
larly with money. They pay their own fees and take 
care of their 14 various animals. 

“I really love it and I look forward to travel- 
ing,” she says. “I want to get a PRC A card and hit the 
road with dad someday.” Last year she attended the 
Indian National Finals rodeo to watch her dad com- 
pete. 

Mackenzie thanks her God for the talent and 
dad for the influence and encouraging words, her 
mom, Perrie, and Lisa and adds that “faith is every- 
thing.” 
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Sem moles Win Immokalee Pool League 


The B.C. Boys have won every game except one. 

B.C. Boys In 1st Place 


By Libby Blake 

BIG CYPRESS — Midway 
through the Reebok Summer Youth 
Basketball League, the boys from Big 
Cypress are in first place in the 1 5 - 17 
age group. There are six teams participat- 
ing in the nine-week league, which also 
serves as a basketball clinic. 

League teams play two games 
per week. The B.C. boys (Green team) 
have won all their games but one - their 
first game. In the midpoint game July 14 


at Broward Christian School in Plantation, 
B.C. beat the Red team 84 - 63. 

Moses Billie led the team with 
35 points, followed by Tyrel Osceola with 
20. Moses also converted four 3 -point 
shots while Issiah Billie got two. 

Others on the team include 
Charlie Cypress, Andrew Bowers, Wilson 
Bowers, Billy Garcia, Pete Osceola Jr., 
Justin Osceola, and Julius Billie. Cicero 
Osceola coaches the team. 


Buster Finishes Big Sur Marathon 


By Libby Blake 

IMMOKALEE 

— The Seminoles domi- 
nated again in the 
Immokalee Pool League 
topping the Motown 
Boyz by five wins. The 
teams battled throughout 
the 1 6-week league with 
Motown Boyz coming 
close but never quite 
inching ahead of the 
Seminoles. 

Seminole team 
member and B.C. 

Councilman David 
Cypress, finished the sea- 
son with a perfect 10 
average. George 
Grasshopper and Randy 
Clay saw their averages 
drop to a 9 after losses in 
their final match. 

Grasshopper had two 
EROs and two 10-zip 
games during league play 
while Clay had two eight 
run outs and one 1 0-zip 
games. Fellow team 
member Joe Billie Jr. fin- 
ished with a 7 average. 

Motown Boyz’ 

Mario Posada led his 
team with a 10 average. 

Fellow teammates Roy Garza, O.B. 
Osceola, and Ralph Sanchez finished with 
a 9 average. Osceola led the team in 
EROs (3) while Garza and Sanchez each 
racked up one. Osceola also had two 10- 
zip games. Garza and Sanchez had one 



Motown Boyz came close to victory but no cigar. 



Seminole Team finished season beating Motown Boyz by five wins 


10-zip game each. 

Other teams finishing were as 
follows: 3rd place - Abel’s captained by 
Abel Salgado with members Martin 
Garcia, Delfmo Reyes (one ERO and 
two 10-zip), Reyes Pacheco, Hugo (sub), 


and Juan Tapia (sub); 4th 
place - Play’AZ captained by 
league President Maria Billie, 
with Roy Cantu (one ERO), 
Raymond Mora (one ERO), 
and Juan Salinas; 5th place - 
No Doubt captained by David 
Billie (two EROs, one 10-zip, 
and a 10 avg.) with Marciano 
Calderon, Ralph Escobar, 
Dennis Gonzales, Mike 
Alvarado (sub), and Sylvia 
Tapia (sub); 6th place - 
Connie’s Cookies captained 
by Connie Williams with 
Lonnie Billie, Genesis 
Osceola, league Treasurer 
Libby Blake, Linda Billie 
(sub), Danny Billie (sub), and 
Edwin Barroso (sub); 7th 
place - Motown Bandits cap- 
tained by Virginia Billie with 
Raymond Garza, Angel 
Cintron, Victor Billie, Susan 
Davis (sub), Pete Aguilar 
(sub), and Manuel Garza 
(sub); 8th place - Swamp 
Rats captained by Michael 
Onco with Keno Ding, Cicero 
Osceola, Dale Grasshopper, 
Jason Grasshopper (sub), 
Miriam Colon (sub), and 
Charlie Cypress (sub). 

B.C. Recreation 

Director George Grasshopper, in conjunc- 
tion with Immokalee Recreation Director 
Roy Garza, plan to start the league again 
this fall with sanctioning from Valley 
National Eightball Association (VNEA) 
Naples charter holder Anthony Falcigno. 


By Michael James 

CARMEL, Calif. — Big 

Cypress Clinic Manager Helene Buster, 
with only four months in which to train, 



competed and finished the Big Sur 
Marathon held in April. 

The Big Sur course is regarded 
as one of the toughest races in the world. 
According to Buster the first three miles 
of the course are a steady incline. Buster, 
who ran and walked her way to the finish 
line, said her flat land training regimen 
didn’t really prepare her for the wildly 
varied terrain surrounding the seaside 
community of Carmel. 

“I was four miles out and ready 
to quit,” said Buster. “But, my objective 
from the start was to finish.” 

Buster credits the support of 
family members who traveled to 
California with her for the race. Her fan 
club included Michele Thomas, Trevor 
Thomas, Perrie Whidden, Connie 
Whidden, Bill Langely, and her husband 
Andy Buster. 

Buster said the experience of Big 
Sur was a good one. It must have been, 
because she is currently training for the 
Tampa Marathon, which will be held in 
December. 

Congratulations, Helene and 
good luck at Tampa! 


Fast Pitch Team Wins Tournament 


Helene Buster survived tough race. 


By Bo Young 

The Seminole men’s fast pitch softball team traveled to 
Oklahoma City for the 48th Annual All Indian State Tournaments 
and took the championship over 50 teams. 

At the City tournament the Seminoles went 
undefeated throughout the tournament. With a 
stingy defense, the Seminoles only allowed one run 
scored against them throughout the tournament. 

They had five shut outs out of six games with two 
no hitters. The teams only had three errors in those 
six games. 

The Seminole team placed four player on 
the All Tournament and again had the tournament 
MVP, Ken Billingsley, Sonny Perkins, Richard 
Brewer and Joey Basaraba (MVP). 

The Seminole team was predicted as the 
early favorite in Oklahoma City after they won the 
Haskell All Indian Fast Pitch in Lawrence, Kan., 
back in May. In that competition, the Seminoles 
beat out 16 teams, eventually coming out of the 
loser’s bracket to take the Oklahoma/Kansas All 
stars twice in the championship. 

The Seminoles placed 6 players on the All 
Tournament team as well as the Tournament MVP. 

Larry Howard, Terry Tartsah, Brian Larney, Ken 
Billingsley, Richard Brewer and MVP, Joey 
Basaraba. 

The men’s team will be playing its first 


International Tournament in Hialeah July 14 - 16. Countries rep- 
resented are Cuba, Venezuela, Nicaragua and the Dominican 
Republic. The Seminoles are representing the United States as a 
Native American team. 




FAST PITCH CHAMPIONS: (bottom row 1-r): Richard Brewer, John 
Jumper, Richard Osceola, Coach Moses Jumper, Joey Basaraba, Brian 
Larney. (top row 1-r): Ken Billingsley, Naha Jumper, Sonny Perkins, Terry 
Tartsah, T.J. Young, John Harjo, Josh Jumper, and Coach Bo Young. 



OBSTETRICS GYNECOLOGY INFERTILITY 


LIKE OVEN BAKED GAR? Grapplers show their stuff. 


Snackdown: Gator John Gets Revenge 


By Benny Secody 

BIG CYPRESS — Remember the incident 
of June 26th, out at Billie Swamp Safari - the one 
where an unsuspecting Gator John was assaulted by 
pro wrestlers New Age Spoiler and Vicious Vinnie? 

After the pair finished with Gator, they 
tossed him into the swamp where Raiford Starke and 
the elusive Skunk Ape rescued him. It was reported 
that, as they paddled away, the pair laughed as Gator 
John was hauled out of the swamp. They also issued 
the proclamation that if the Spoiler somehow lost his 
match with Joe Gomez (who coincidentally is man- 
aged by Gator John) - then Vicious Vinnie would per- 
sonally wrestle a live alligator in the ring. 

The showdown finally came in the form of 
the Big Cypress Snackdown July 15, at the Herman 
Osceola Memorial Gymnasium, where FCW 
Federation promoter Bill Brown and Big Cypress 
Recreation Director Jack Gorton coordinated the 
event. 

Seven matches were scheduled for the 
evening with the long anticipated main event - 
Snackdown - between popular Native American 
wrestler, Joe Gomez and the no-so-Popular New Age 
Spoiler. 

Announcer Bobby Davis, a bleach-blonde, 
over- stuffed Fabio-wannabe, soon became the man 
you love to hate. He hurled barbs at anyone who was 
not on his personal winner’s list. 

The first match on the schedule was a tag- 
team event between Hack Meyers and Abredadein vs 
Tony Apollo and co. The popular Apollo Team even- 
tually took the win. Market Crashers vs. Billy Fives 
and Anthony Adonis was next, but due to double- 
teaming from Market Crashers, the team of Fives and 
Adonis was counted out. 

Blackhart won his match with Casey 
Thompson, but FCW champ Duke Droese lost his 
match against Pat McGuirer through elimination due 
to his over-zealous manager, who grabbed a trash can 
and pummeled Droese’ opponent. 

After intermission, special guest Rocky 
Johnson (grandfather to The Rock) was on hand for 
the next match as manager of Harry Venis, who was 
pitted against contender Bobby Rogers. In the end, 
Venis succumbed to defeat by Rogers. 

In the next bout, Anthony Michaels pinned 
Wet Willie for the three-count. 


The gym then became electric as lights 
flashed and James Billie’s rousing rendition of “Big 
Alligator” signaled the start of the Main Event. New 
Age Spoiler and Vicious Vinnie strutted into the arena 
amidst the jeers and boos of the fans. 

The duo hurled threats and prophesized of 
their assured victory until the Pride of the Seminole 
Nation, Joe Gomez, made his way to the ring - delib- 
erately taking the time to shake hands and slap a high- 
five to all his young admirers. 

Finally, through the crowd, came manager 
Gator John - still sporting the ‘possum grin that all 
had become accustomed to seeing him wear for the 
past two weeks. He too, looked confident. 

The bell rang and the contenders exploded 
into the ring. Both Spoiler and Gomez managed to 
hold their own; exchanging punches, kicks, slams and 
gouges. Soon, however, Gomez started favoring his 
left knee, which had been previously injured. The 
Spoiler used this to his advantage, relentlessly pound- 
ing away at the injured knee. 

Just when Gomez was said to be running on 
empty, and Spoilers’ confidence rose, it was time for 
Gomez and Gator John to make their well- orchestrat- 
ed move. Gator John distracted The Spoiler for a mat- 
ter of seconds - just long enough for Gomez to scale 
the ropes to the top of the turnbuckle. The Spoiler” 
attempted to re-focus his attention on Gomez - all too 
late! Gomez came flying off the turnbuckle and land- 
ed a full-body slam on a stunned Spoiler, as referee 
Bruce Michaels slapped down the 1-2-3 count. It was 
over. 

Meanwhile, Vicious Vinnie decided he didn’t 
think this situation would ever actually present itself, 
and with that reality at hand, tried to make a dash for 
the door rather than wrestle a live alligator. 

A melee ensued with fists flying, as wrestler, 
and fans all got into the act. Then it happened. Jack 
Gorton saw his chance and took it, leveling Vinnie 
with a cookie-sheet. 

Revenge is sweet - especially if your name 
is Gator John - who dragged the knocked-out hulk of 
a Vicious Vinnie to ringside, where he was hoisted up 
and laid out on the canvas like an over-baked garfish. 

Then, before a packed house, Gator John 
added the finishing touch - a live alligator that kept a 
lifeless Vinnie pinned to the canvas for all to see. 

And that’s the rest of the story! 


Family Planning 
Nurse Midwifery 
Services 
Ultrasounds In 
Office 



High Risk Pregnancy 


Laser & Microsurgery * Infertility Counseling 
Gynecological Surgery & Treatment 


Robert C. Siudmak M.D. • Irwin Steinberg M.D. 
Maria Claudia Zedan C.N.M 


961-8303 

3801 Hollywood Blvd. 
Suite 250, Hollywood 


On Hollywood Blvd.& 
Presidential Circle 


431-7000 

1701 NW 123rd Ave 
Pembroke Pines 


On Taft St.lBIk E. of 
Flamingo Rd. 


Serving Your Medical Needs Since 1967 

Evening Hour Available Most Insurance Accepted 
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Horses and riders all wait for the arena to dry up before the competition starts. 


Barrel Racing Group Meets 


By B. Secody 

BIG CYPRESS — On July 2, mem- 
bers of the National Barrel Horse Association 
converged on the Big Cypress arena for their 
monthly competition. 

The NBHA is divided into groups - 
and age is no barrier. There are groups for 
children, teenagers, adults and seniors. Young 
and old come out and compete against other 
members in their class. A spokesperson for the 
Association reported they have one “young” 
lady who is nearly 70 years old who recently 
won first place in the senior division. 


Although the event was held in Big 
Cypress - home of many of the Tribe’s best 
barrel racing ladies - strangely enough there is 
only one Tribal member in the NBHA, and 
she wasn’t at the event. Brenda Henry, who 
has done well in competition, was in Brighton 
for a Seminole rodeo. 

The event was delayed two hours, as 
torrential rain earlier in the day left the arena 
too wet to start on schedule. Once the event 
began, riders and spectators all enjoyed the 
competition, which went well into the 
evening. 


Tribe Attends Cattlemen’s Trade Show 


By Tommy Benn 

MARCO ISLAND — Cattlemen and Cattlewomen 
from all over the state gathered for the annual Florida cattle- 
man’s Association Convention and Trade Show June 28 - 30, 
at the Marriott’s Marco Island Resort. 

The main focus 
of the three-day event 
was to enlighten the 
membership on ever 
changing policies, proce- 
dures and products. 

Several Seminole Tribal 
members and employees 
| attended, including Alex, 

? Eric, Stanlo, Todd and 
^ Billy Joe Johns, Scotty 
g Baxley, 4-H Director 
« Polly Hayes, Paul and 
Richard Bowers and 
Natural Resources 
Director Don Robertson. 

Some of the 
topics covered were 
water quality, environ- 
mental policies, and 
land taxes that affect 
farmers and ranchers. 

One major topic was marketing issues on imports 
and exports, focusing on negotiations for free trade with 
China. Given China’s large population, it presents a poten- 
tially huge market for U.S. beef and pork industries. 

Other areas that were addressed were establishing 
an export beef market with the Korean government. Japan is 
currently the largest importer of U.S. beef. 

Florida cattlemen have lobbyists who serve the beef 
industry, keeping producers advised on policies on both the 
state and federal level. 

The Florida cattle industry is the oldest in the entire 
United States, having started in 1521 when the first cow set 


foot on the North American continent. 

The FCA, founded in 1934, represents all phases of 
the beef industry. Florida ranchers graze nearly two million 
beef cows, making our state the third largest beef producing 
state east of the Mississippi River. Florida is ranked tenth 

nationally. 

The conference also 
stressed topics that need to 
be addressed such as ani- 
mal health, marketing 
research and education and 
even public relations. 

Gathering at the conven- 
tion to handle their own 
business affairs were 
members of the Florida 
Cattlewomen and the 
Florida Junior Florida cat- 
tleman’s Association. 
a One of the highlights for 
| the Junior Cattlemen was 
^ the Quiz-Bowl competi- 
S tion. This year’s winner 
H was Marion County. Beef 
Team Marketing winner 
was Manatee County fol- 
lowed by Marion and 

Pasco Counties. 

The Allied Trade Show featured 93 booths this year. 
The booths featured everything from cattle breeds, to pro- 
duction credit, farm and ranch supplies, health care products, 
Southeast ag/net radio, and video cattle sales companies. If it 
is needed in the livestock industries, it was on the trade show 
floor or exhibit halls. 

The crowning of the Florida Cattleman’s Sweetheart 
is always a special moment at the convention. Manatee 
County’s Amanda Taylor was crowned Sweetheart for the 
2000 to 2001 calendar year. 
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fLOKTDA IbJVIAbJ YOUTH PROGRAM 

July 16 -30, 2000 


www.seminoletribe.com 

Visit the Seminole Tribe without leaving your chickee. 


Hear unique Seminole sounds; Subscribe to the Seminole 
Tribune; Selection of baskets, jewelry, dolls and clothing; 
Discover the Seminole culture through books and videos. 
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Someone You Know 
May be serving an Illegal Sentence 

1. Were they sentenced for a crime committed between 1995 and 1997? 

2. Would they like a chance to be re-sentenced or released early? 

3. Will friends or family help them hire a private lawyer to fight for them? 

If so, recent developments in the law may permit them to to be re-sentenced for time served, 
this means a lawyer may not be able to: 

*Get them out: 

* Shorten their sentence; or 

* modify their sentence. 

Call us for a free consultation! To help we will need: 

* The data of the offense for which they were sentenced; 

* Their date of birth; 

*The correct spelling of their name; 

* Where they were sentenced; and 

* A copy of the disposition for the case under which they 
are serving their sentence 

Guy Seligman, P.A. 

320 S.E. 9th Street 
Fort Lauderdale, FI. 33316 

Dividends Accepted 
Payment Plans 

(954) 760-7600 • 1-800-760-7620 



The hiring of a lawyer is an important decision that should not be based solely upon advertisement. Guy J. 
Seligman worked as a Certified Legal Intern in both the State Attorney and Public Defenders offices in Broward 
County; he has been in private practice for twelve years. He graduated from Nova Southeastern University Law 
School in 1987. and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1988. He is a member of the National Association of 
Criminal Defense Attorneys. Adam Neidenberg is a former Assistant State Attorney for over two years. He graduat- 
ed from hofstra University School of law in 1966 and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1997. Together, both attor- 
neys have defended thousands of criminal cases and concentrate on criminal defense representations. 


Students 19-24 

t Participate In the Florid* Indhn Youlh Program n * Gomdor Trainee 
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See your Education Counselor or call 1-800*322-9186 for an application 
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Tribal Dividends Accepted 

24 Hrs . * Speedy Release * Professional Service 

Tei: 954, 563.9119 3232 W. Broward Blvd* Fort Lauderdale, FL 33312 



July 30, 2000 - August 11, 2000 

Guest Evangelist: Rev. Clinton Sinclair of Beggs, Oklahoma 
M.C. and music leader: Brian Redbam and group 
Pastor: Rev. Howard Micco 
Assistant: Moses Jumper Jr. 

Acting pastor: Joe Osceola. 

Supper will begin at 5:30 p.m. 


with services starting at 7:00 p.m. 



Sharing the Gospel. God is Love. He Loves You!! 

Sponsored by Big Cypress First Baptist Church and New Testament Baptist Church. 
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Anne DiCello, Lisa Allen, Jennifer Tjong, Debbie Hamilton, Toni Taglioni. 


Diabetes Event Stresses Care, Prevention 


HOLLYWOOD — It was an intense week 
of learning and brainstorming for the Seminole 
Medical Center employees who traveled to Nashville 
for the Indian Health Service Diabetes Conference 
June 26 - 30. 

Health educators, community health repre- 
sentatives, medical social workers, nutritionists and 
medical staff from Big Cypress, Briton and 
Hollywood attended the “Journey to Wellness: 
Approaches to Diabetes Care and Prevention” confer- 
ence. This event was sponsored by the United South 
& Eastern Tribes, Inc., Nashville Area Indian Health 
Service, Indian Health Service Headquarters Diabetes 
Program and Westat. 

Topics presented included successful com- 
munity fitness programs, holistic approaches to car- 
ing for diabetics, tips on developing health education 
programs, nutrition updates for diabetics, medications 


for diabetics, and the treatment of depression in dia- 
betic patients. 

There were many group discussions; one 
focused on the possibility of a national center for dia- 
betes prevention and the benefits and complications 
that could arise from developing such a center. 
Another was on the recognition of anxiety and 
depression symptoms among diabetic patients and 
family members. The participants also participated in 
many group-building and ice-breaking exercises. 

This conference was wonderful opportunity 
for all those who attended to learn new ideas for 
health and wellness programs. All the attendees have 
new ideas with which to help community members 
with their fight against diabetes. 

Keep your eyes posted for new and exciting 
events throughout all reservations in the months to 
come. 


Fitness Training Classes Held 


BIG CYPRESS — A three day fitness train- 
ing program was held June 20 - 22 at the Herman 
Osceola Gymnasium. 

The training, funded by Indian Health 
Services, was a continuing 
education requirement for 
certified aerobics instruc- 
tors. Last year Mabel 
Haught, Patty Waldron, 

Jenny Johns, Martha Jones, 

Lois Billie and Lorraine 
Flock all completed their 
Primary Aerobics 
Certifications through the 
Aerobics and Fitness 
Association of American 
(AFAA). 

AFAA is one of the 
world’s largest fitness edu- 
cators. Each year it provides 
educational workshops and 
testing to certify hundreds 
of instructors. AFAA certifi- 
cations are highly acclaimed 
as a symbol of professional- 
ism. The new attendees to 
this year’s training included 
Loretta Peterson, Candy 
Cypress, Wendy Johns, 

Anne DiCello, Judy 
Goodman and Tribal 
President Mitchell Cypress. 

In today’s busy 
world it is hard to find time to exercise. The benefits 
however are countless. A regular exercise program 
can help protect you from heart disease and hyperten- 
sion, high blood pressure, obesity, back pain, osteo- 
porosis and can improve your mood and overall self- 
image. 

Exercise is also essential in maintaining 
good diabetes control and preventing complications 


associated with the disease. As an exercise leader, an 
individual must possess skills and knowledge of the 
human body and how it responds to exercise. A major 
challenge to all leaders is finding ways to motivate 

individuals and sustain their 
interest in exercise and 
physical activity. 

The training covered vari- 
ous aspects of fitness 
including cardiovascular 
health and the importance of 
weight training. Most 
importantly participants 
were encouraged to take 
what they learned and pro- 
mote healthier lifestyle 
within their own communi- 
ties. 

Each day included 
exercise sessions that 
allowed participants to get 
hands-on experience with 
several different activities 
such as power walking, cir- 
cuit training, step aerobics, 
water aerobics and boot 
camp. The training ended 
with CPR certification, a 
requirement of AFAA. 

Suzanne Davis and Toni 
Taglione of the Seminole 
Health Department led the 
training; both are certified 
fitness professionals. Invited guest speaker Vicki 
Barrogannis demonstrated new aerobic moves and 
techniques for participants. 

Vicki currently is the personal trainer and 
aerobics instructor at the Big Cypress Reservation. 
Anyone interested in becoming a certified exercise 
instructor please call Toni or Suzanne at (954) 962- 
2009. 



Mitchell Cypress takes time for training. 


Indian Country Jails Overflowing 


By T.R. Benn 

The Justice Department study released July 
9, revealed that 797 American Indians per 100,000 
population were incarcerated, compared with 682 
people per 100,000 in the general population. The 
Justice Department finds most of the 69 jails on 
American Indian reservation are overcrowded and 
understaffed. 

In June of 1999, 19,679 American Indians 
were behind bars - 1,621 in American Indian jails, 
12,858 in state or federal prisons and 52,100 in coun- 
ty jails. The Indian jails serve 523 reservations in 18 
states in the West and upper Midwest. Alaska, 
Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming have Indian 
jails. 

Federal law gives some tribes authority over 
misdemeanor crimes, while felonies on reservations 
are prosecuted by federal or state systems. Tribes can 
incarcerate an offender for a maximum of one year. A 
Justice Department analysis of American Indians and 


crime found they are more than twice as likely to be 
victims of violent crimes than the general U.S. popu- 
lation. 

Most tribes have severe poverty problems on 
their reservations and this brings on social problems. 
Domestic violence, drinking and substance abuse 
lead the list of offenses. 

Knowing the need for more reservation jails 
is due to a serious population growth in Indian 
Country. Most of the existing facilities are out dated. 
Built in the 1960s and 70s, they are coming to the 
end of their useful life. The Justice Department has 
$34 million to renovate jails, but gets more applica- 
tions than money to fund them. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs’ budget is 
approximately $5.5 million this year. The House and 
Senate have already approved bills granting the like 
amount for next year. 

Berthold Reservation in North Dakota is the 
most overcrowded facility, with 32 inmates housed in 
a facility built for nine. Three of the nine most over- 
crowded Indian jails were on Navajo reservations in 
Arizona and New Mexico. 


Emergency Loans Available 


OKEECHOBEE — Farm Service Agency 
State Executive Director Kevin L. Kelley has 
announced the Farm Service Agency (FSA) is now 
offering federal disaster assistance to eligible family 
farmers in the following 59 counties: 

Alachua, Baker, Bay, Bradford, Brevard, 
Calhoun, Charlotte, Citrus, Clay, Collier, Columbia, 
DeSoto, Dixie, Duval, Escambia, Flagler, Gadsden, 
Gilchrist, Glades, Gulf, Hamilton, Hardee, Hendry, 
Hernando, Highlands, Hillsborough, Holmes, Indian 
River, Jackson, Jefferson, Lake, Lee Leon, Levy, 
Liberty, Madison, Manatee, Marion, Martin, Nassau, 
Okaloosa, Okeechobee, Orange, Osceola, Pasco, 

Polk, Putnam, Santa Rosa, Sarasota, Seminole, St. 
Johns, St. Lucie, Sumter, Suwanne, Union, Volusia, 
Wakulla, Walton and Washington. 

These counties were designated as a major 
disaster area by the Secretary of Agriculture based on 
damages and losses caused by high temperatures, 
drought, and fire that occurred from Jan. 1 , through 
June 8, 2000, and continuing. Eight additional coun- 
ties - Broward, Dade, Franklin, Lafayette, Monroe, 
Palm Beach, Pinellas, and Taylor - were named as 
contiguous counties where eligible farmers and 
ranchers may qualify for Emergency loan assistance, 
pursuant to the provisions of the “Emergency 
Agricultural Credit Act of 1984” (Public Law 98- 


258). Emergency loan applications will be received 
through February 23, 2001. 

Farmers and ranchers in the above counties 
who sustained physical and production losses as a 
result of the disaster and wish to apply for an 
Emergency loan to assist them in recovering from the 
loss resulting from this disaster may apply for such 
assistance. 

Individual examination will be made of each 
application to determine the type of Emergency loan 
benefits for which the applicant is eligible. Farm 
Emergency loans may include funds to repair or 
restore damaged farm property as well as reimburse 
applicants for expenses already incurred for such pur- 
poses. Loans based on qualifying production losses 
may include funds to reimburse applicants for pro- 
duction expenses, which went into damaged or 
destroyed crop and livestock enterprises, and to pro- 
duce new crops. Payment terms depend on the pur- 
poses for which the loan is used and the applicant’s 
ability to repay the loan. 

The Emergency loan program is limited to 
family- size farm operators. The loan amount is limit- 
ed to 80 percent of the calculated actual production 
loss and 100 percent of the actual physical loss. The 
loan amount is further limited to $50,000 total emer- 
gency loan indebtedness. 


Honoring Nations Finalists Named 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — Sixteen tribal gov- 
ernment initiatives have been selected as finalists for 
Harvard University’s tribal governance awards pro- 
gram. 

Now in its second year, Honoring 
Contributions in the Governance of American Indians 
(Honoring Nations) identifies and celebrates outstand- 
ing examples of tribal governance among the more 
than 550 Indian nations in the United States. 

“Most importantly, Honoring Nations pro- 
vides an opportunity for others to learn about and 
replicate these tribal governance success stories,” said 
Andrew Lee, the program’s executive director. 

“This year’s finalists provide compelling 
support for one of the Harvard Projects most funda- 
mental research conclusions,” added Joseph Kalt, pro- 
fessor of international political economy and co- 
founder of the Harvard Project on American Indian 
Economic Development. “If tribes want to build 
healthy, prosperous nations they must first put into 
place effective institutions of self-governance.” 

Based at Harvard’s John F. Kennedy School 
of Government, Honoring Nations is administered by 
the Harvard Project on American Indian Economic 
Development, established in 1986. The Harvard proj- 
ects goal is to understand the conditions under which 
self-determined social and economic development is 
achieved among American Indian nations. 

The program is modeled after similar gov- 
ernment best practices in Brazil, Chile, the 
Philippines, the U.S. and South Africa. The Ford 
Foundation provides core funding. 

The 1 6 finalists were selected from an initial 
pool of 70 applications from more than 50 Indian 
nations. The finalists’ programs span a wide range of 
government activities, including social services, eco- 
nomic development, resource management and inter- 
governmental relations. 

On Nov. 14, eight of the finalists will be 
awarded “high honors” and a $ 1 0,000 monetary prize 
following an all-day public program and honoring 
ceremony and reception in St. Paul, Minn. 

In addition to the awards, the Harvard 
Project will prepare reports, case studies and instruc- 
tional materials based on the honorees’ accomplish- 
ments. These materials will be disseminated widely to 


allow others to learn from the honorees’ successes. 

The following are the Honoring Nations 
2000 Finalists: 

Coeur d’Alene Tribal Wellness Center, Coeur 
d’Alene Tribe (Plummer, ID), Economic 
Development Corporation, JJo-Chunk, Inc. 

Winnebago Tribe of Nebraska (Winnebago, NE), 
Elder’s Cultural Advisory Council, Forest Resources, 
San Carlos Apache Tribe (San Carlos, AZ), 

Enhancing Go vemment-to- Government Relationships 

Intergovernmental Affairs Department, The 
Confederated Tribes of Grand Ronde (Salem, OR). 

Grand Traverse Band Planning and 
Development Planning and Development, Grand 
Traverse Band of Ottawa and Chippewa, Indians 
(Suttons Bay, MI), Navajo Child Special Advocacy 
Project, Division of Social Services, Navajo Nation 
(Window Rock, AZ), Navajo Nation Archaeology 
Department - Training Programs, Navajo Nation 
Archaeology Department, Navajo Nation (Flagstaff, 
AZ). 

Pharmacy On-Line Billing Initiative, Fond 
du Lac Human Services Division, Fond du Lac Band 
of Lake Superior Chippewa (Cloquet, MN), Poeh 
Center: Sustaining and Constructing Legacies, Poeh 
Cultural Center, Pueblo of Pojoaque (Santa Fe, NM), 
Small Business Development Program, Corporate 
Commission, Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe Indians 
(Onamia, MN), Swinomish Cooperative Land Use 
Program, Office of Planning and Community 
Development, Swinomish Indian Tribal Community 
(LaConner, WA). 

Treaty Rights/National Forest Management, 
Ten Member Tribes of the Great Lakes Indian Fish 
and Wildlife Commission (Odanha, WI), Hopi Jr./Sr. 
High: Two Plus Two Plus Two, Hopi Junior/Senior 
High, Hopi Nation (Kearns Canyon, AZ), White Earth 
Suicide Intervention Team, White Earth Reservation 
Housing Authority, White Earth Chippewa Tribe 
(White Earth, MN), White Mountain Apache Wildlife 
and Recreation Program, Wildlife and Outdoor 
Recreation Division, White Mountain Apache Tribe 
(Whiteriver, AZ), Yukanna Development Corporation, 
Louden Tribal Council (Galena, AK). 


U.N. To Celebrate Indigenous Peoples 


NEW YORK — The 6th Annual 
Commemoration of the International Day Of The 
World’s Indigenous Peoples will be held Aug. 9-10, 
at United Nations Headquarters. 

The free program will include an Opening 
Ceremony, which starts with a traditional drum wel- 
come and with opening statements read on behalf of 
Secretary-General Kofi Annan and Mrs. Mary 
Robinson, High Commissioner for Human Rights. At 
noon, a traditional Sacred Pipe Ceremony will be car- 
ried out by Dr. Arvol Looking Horse (Lakota), fol- 


lowed by the welcome of the Spirit Run and a cere- 
monial blessing for children by Elder Eufemeia 
Cholac Chicol (Maya) from Guatemala, followed by 
various other ceremonial and musical presentations. 

The International Day of the World’s 
Indigenous People, was approved in 1994 by the UN 
General Assembly to be observed annually. It is the 
anniversary of the first meeting of the UN Working 
Group on Indigenous Populations which took place in 
1982. Its commemoration is celebrated in Geneva and 
worldwide. 


Baby Basics Are Vital 


Touch During Labor: During labor and child- 
birth, women benefit from continuous and uninter- 
rupted emotional and physical support. Partners, usu- 
ally fathers, tend to play this critical role. In addition, 
some expectant parents choose to use a doula. 

A doula is a layperson who is trained in the 
processes involved in labor, gives support to the 
woman and her partner throughout childbirth and the 
newborn’s first days. 

• Gently stroke the mother’s shoulder, hand 
or foot while offering reassurance. 

Cradle the mother and wipe her brow 

Support the mother while walking, sitting, leaning or 

squatting 

•Rub her back and apply warm cloths 
Regularly confirm what type of touch and body posi- 
tions the mother finds beneficial and alter the touch to 
meet her needs. 


Touch’s Benefits After Birth: Early physical 
contact and touching are so important that in many 
hospitals and birthing centers, newborns are placed on 
the mother’s chest to give them the benefit of intense 
skin-to-skin contact. Researchers have observed that 
mothers who were actively touched during labor were 
more likely to touch, communicate and bond with 
their newborns. 

Loving touch is vital to a baby’s growth. One 
study showed that premature infants who were mas- 
saged for 1 0 days gained more weight, and were more 
active, alert and responsive than the babies who 
weren’t massaged. Touch benefits all babies. 

Touching occurs during everyday activities such as 
feeding, bathing and rocking. In addition, parents 
should try to regularly massage their babies. 


Stay Safe In The Sun 

• Protect yourself from skin cancer by following the simple rules of sun safety. 

• Always wear a waterproof sunscreen of 15 SPF or higher all year round even when 
you can’t see the sun. 

• Wear sunglasses treated to absorb UV radiation to protect your eyes. 

• Wear clothing with a tight weave and a wide brimmed hat to shade your face and 
neck. 

•Avoid sun exposure between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m., the sun’s peak hours. 

• Protect your children. Research shows that people who have a severe sunburn 
before the age of 18 are more likely to get skin cancer. 

• Keep babies less than six months out of the sun completely. 

• Equally important is practicing early detection. Once a month give yourself a skin 
exam. If you see any suspicious signs or changes see your doctor immediately. 
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Ahfachkee Incentive Awards 



By Ernie Tiger 

BIG CYPRESS — Students and parents 
gathered at the Ahfachkee School to watch grade stu- 
dents K-12 accept awards for A, B Honor Roll and 
Excellent Attendance or Punctuality for their achieve- 
ments throughout the year. 

Dr. Sharon Byrd Gaffney, Director of School 
Operations at Ahfachkee School, said it takes three 
main ingredients for kids to achieve in school. 

“First you have to receive adequate funding 


for the school, second you must obtain the communi- 
ty and parental support in motivating an Improvement 
Plan, and third you must provide the right environ- 
ment for the youths,” Gaffney said. “We have those 
ingredients at Ahfachkee, plus we culture classes that 
teach students about their native culture. 

“Each child is individually looked after; 
every teacher knows their students’ behavior and 
learning technique’s the year before they receive the 
student in their class. A teacher will set with the stu- 
dent’s next year teacher for one to two 
hours and just go over everything 
about that child.” says Gaffney. 

In addition the Ahfachkee 
School also received an award this 
year. The school was recognized with 
the distinguished Title 1 Award, the 
only Native American school in the 
nation to be nominated. The award 
identifies schools which have ensured 
all educationally deprived students 
have access to standards and assess- 
ments. 

The night’s ceremony proved to be 
very positive for the parents and com- 
munity members who gathered in the 
school’s auditorium to enjoy a catered 
dinner by Ahfachkee cooks and watch 
students receive the many awards that 
were given out. 

The following is the list of 
students who received awards: 

Pre-K {Excellent Punctuality 
^ Tardy 3 Days or Less) - Rayel Billie, 

.§> Tyler Cypress, Ricky Joe Alumbaugh. 
Kindergarten (Kindergarten 
Excellence) Cooper Rivers, Tylor 
Tigertail, Ragan Osceola. Excellent 


Punctuality (Tardy 3 days or less) Joey 
Simone. 

First Grade All E’s (1st and 
2nd grades) Catlen Tommie, Jonathan 
Robbins. (All S’s 1st and 2nd Grades) 

Klayton Sanders, Kahna Jumper, Akol 
Billie, Dannee Billie (Excellent atten- 
dance tardy 3 Days or Less) Klayton 
Sanders. Second Grade (All E’s 1st and 
2nd ) Hali Garcia, Chebon Gooden 
Harden, Clayton Hall (All S’s 1st and 
2nd Grades) Rubi Anne Alexander, 

Natasha Billie, Robin Landin, Danielle 
Webster, Brannon Billie, Noemi Billie, 

Eric Sanders. (Excellent Attendance 
Absent 3 Days or Less) Clayton Hall, 

Eric Sanders (Excellent Punctuality 
Tardy 3 Days or Less) Clayton Hall. 

Third Grade -f A Average) 

Stephanie Hall (B Average) Cody Billie, 

Andrew Osceola, Lauren Bowers, Micco 
Bille Fourth Grade (B Average) Alex ^ 

Cypress, Dion Sanders, Kayla Bowers, .§> 

Dawna Cypress, Serena Johns (Excellent 
Attendance) Dion Sanders (Excellent 
Punctuality Tardy 3 Days or Less) 

Dawna Cypress. 

Fifth and Sixth Grade (B Average) 

Jessalyn Batentine, Little Tiger Balentine, Katherine 
Billie, Summer Billie, Sonny Billie, Benny Hernandz, 
Jade Jim, Sawena Otero (Excellent Attendance) 
Klaressa Osceola, Jodi Simene (Excellent Attendance 
Tardy 3 days or less) Summer Billie, Sonny Billie, 
Benny Hernandez, Klarresa Osceola, Sawena Otero, 
Jodi Simone. 

Seven and Eighth (A Average) Wilson 
Bowers (B Average) Victoria Hernandez, Sheena 
Reid, Paige Osceola (Excellent Attendance Absent 3 


Days or Less) Paige Osceola, Meredith Bullard, 
Victoria Hernandez, Talrsha Leach (Excellent 
Punctuality Tardy 3 Days Or Less) Paige Osceola, 
Meredith Bullard, Victoria Hernandez, Talisha Keach. 

High School (A Honor Roll) Melissa Billie, 
Lindsey King, Rita Otero, Tabitha Reid (B Honor 
Roll) Matthew Billie, Obadiah Osceola, Alex 
Tommie, (Excellent Attendance) Daniel Bullard, 
Lindsey King, Tabitha Reid, Alex Tommie (Perfect 
Punctuality) Matthew Billie, Nathan Billie, Daniel 
Bullard, J.R. Buster, Lydia Hernandez, Lindsey King, 
Chief Charlie Osceola, Justin Osceola, Tabitha Reid. 





Big Cypress Incentive Awards Presented 


By Libby Blake 

CLEWISTON — Nearly 100 community members showed up 
at Sonny’s Barbecue July 13 to honor the 43 recipients of the 2000 Big 
Cypress Incentive Awards. 

Students are selected based on their academic and athletic 
achievements during the 1999 - 2000 school year. A committee com- 
prised of the community’s Education Council, PAC committee, and 
Board and Council Representatives chooses the recipients of each year’s 
awards. 

This year’s awards ceremony was dedicated to the memory of 
Adam C. Billie whose promising life was cut short by a tragic automo- 
bile accident last month. Dale Grasshopper presented a special plaque to 
Adam’s father Joe Don Billie, mother Judy Jim, sister Sheila Billie, and 
great-grandmother Mabel Frank. 

“I knew Adam since the third grade when I worked in the 
Education Department and the one thing I remember, besides his aca- 
demic and sports accomplishments, is something I never heard Adam 
say. I never remember him saying ‘I can’t do that,”’ Dale remarked. 

After the presentation, Moses “Big Shot” Jumper took the podi- 
um to address the group. He congratulated all of the recipients and 
encouraged them to continue to strive toward their goals. 

“Because only through education is our Tribe going to survive 
and prosper,” Jumper concluded. 

Board Representative Manuel “Mondo” Tiger also offered 
words of congratulations and encouragement to the students. Jumper 


Family of Adam Billie accepts his award. 


then introduced Jerry “Kipp” Rudd, a former classmate of many of the 
parents and a candidate for the Hendry County Commission. 

After a barbecue buffet dinner, the awards, which included a 
special backpack with the Seminole Seal provided by Councilman David 
Cypress and Boardmember Mondo Tiger, were presented. Those receiv- 
ing the 2000 Big Cypress Incentive Awards, along with their grade level 
and accomplishments follows. 

Adam Billie - 12th Grade, Sequoyah High School - 
Tahlequah, Okla. High School Graduation. Football: Player of the Year. 
Basketball: State Playoff Team. Clinton Billie - 10th Grade, Riverside 
Military Academy - Gainesville, Ga. Clewiston High School - 
Clewiston, Fla. Cross-Country Participation. 

Issiah Billie - 9th Grade, Vanguard School - Lake Wales, Fla. 
Soccer: Intramural Participation. Volleyball: Intramural Participation. 
Basketball: Junior Varsity. Basketball: Varsity. Coaches MVP Award. 

“B” Average. Moses Billie - 10th Grade, Vanguard School - Lake 
Wales, Fla. Improved GPA. Golf: Participation. Basketball: Varsity 
Participation. Volleyball: Intramural Participation. Soccer: Intramural 
Participation. Coaches MVP Award. 

Pauline Billie - 8th Grade, Clewiston Middle School - 


TT 


Clewiston, Fla. “B” Average 

Teacher’s Aide. Paul Bowers, Jr. - 11th Grade, Vanguard School 
- Lake Wales, Fla. “B” Average. Basketball: Participation. 

Bowling: Participation. Rodeo: Participation. Student Government: 
Participation. 

Charlilee Seneca Bowers - 12th Grade, Price School - 
For Myers, Fla. High School Graduation. 

“A” Average. Toahooke Bowers - 10th Grade, Admiral Farragut 
Academy - St. Petersburg, Fla. Improved GPA. Wrestling: 

Participation. Softball: MVP Award. 

DeForest Carter - 1st Grade, Eastside Elementary 
School - Clewiston, Fla. “B” Average. Perfect Attendance. 

Football: Participation. Basketball: Participation. Gregory Carter, 

Jr. - 4th Grade, Eastside Elementary School - Clewistion, Fla. 

“B” Average. Perfect Attendance. Football: Champion Award. 

Basketball: Participation. Aaron Cypress - 3rd Grade, Baudin 
Oral School: Nova University - Davie, Fla. Academic Progress. 

Charley Cypress - 10th Grade, Vanguard School - 
Lake Wales, Fla. “B” Average. Dakotah Cypress - 7th Grade, 

Mel Blount Boy’s School - Vidalia, Ga. Basketball: Participation. 
Softball: Participation. Vidalia Onion Run: Participation. Kira 
Cypress - 1st Grade, Eastside Elementary School - Clewiston, Fla. 
Average. Near Perfect Attendance. 

Robb Cypress - 9th Grade, Eckerd Youth Academy - Ocala, 
Fla. Near Perfect Attendance. “B” Average. Robert Blackfox Cypress - 
3rd Grade, Eastside Elementary School - Clewiston, Fla. Improved 
GPA. Theavin Farrior, Jr. “T.J.” - 4th Grade, Eastside Elementary 
School - Clewiston, Fla. Improved GPA. Football: Participation. 

Tiyondia Farrior - 1st Grade, Eastside Elementary School - 
Clewiston, Fla. “B” Average. T-Ball: Participation. Camilla Frank - 
12th Grade, Clewiston High School - 
Clewiston, Fla. “B” Average. Near Perfect 
Attendance. High School Graduation. 

Computer Club: Participation. 

Billie Garcia - 10th Grade, Eckerds 
Youth Academy - Ocala, Fla. “B” Average. 

Boxing: Participation. 

Ildy Garcia - 8th Grade, The Gow 
School - South Wales, N.Y. Soccer: MVP 
Award. Soccer: Most Assists. Soccer: Most 
Improved. Near Perfect Attendance. Improved 
GPA. John Hall, Jr. - 10th Grade, Mel 
Blount Boy’s School - Vidalia, Ga. Improved 
GPA. 

Santa Fe Hall - 5th Grade, Eastside 
Elementary School - Clewiston, Fla. Improved 
GPA. 

Ayze Henry - 7th Grade, Silver 
Trail Middle School - Weston, Fla. Rodeo: 

Participation. Improved GPA. 

Nauthkee Henry - Kindergarten, 

Chapel Trail Elementary - Weston, Fla. 

Rodeo: Participation. “B” Average. 

Desiree Jumper - 11th Grade, 

Clewiston High School - Clewiston, Fla. 

Improved GPA. Won Miss Sugar, 2000 
Pageant. Participation: Precious Face 2000 
Pageant. Participation: Miss United States 
Teen Pageant. Participation: American Heart 
Association Fundraiser. Softball: Varsity 

Participation. Softball: Most Improved. Softball: Highest Batting 
Average. Volleyball: Varsity Participation. Volleyball: Most Improved. 

June Jumper - 10th Grade, Breneau Academy - Gainesville, 
Ga. Improved GPA. Basketball: Participation. Volleyball: Participation. 
Softball: Participation. 

Keith Jumper - 2nd Grade, Eastside Elementary School - 
Clewiston, Fla. Academic Progress. 

Rowdey Osceola - Kindergarten, Preston Public School - 


Desiree Jumper adds to her impressive collection of awards. 


Demetria Tigertail won in 3 categories 


Okmulgee, Ok. Academic Progress. 

Heath Otero - 9th Grade. 

Vanguard School - Lake Wales, Fla. Improved GPA. Academic 

Effort. 

Megan Otero - 9th Grade, Breneau Academy - Gainesville, 
Ga. “A” Average. Perfect Attendance. Dean’s List - Entire Year. 

Ashley Phillips - 6th Grade, Vanguard School - Lake Wales, 
Fla. “B” Average. 

Demetria Tigertail - 4th Grade, Eastside Elementary School 

- Clewiston, Fla. Perfect Attendance. “B” Average. Tropicana Speech 

Contest: 3rd Place Citywide. 

Kellie Tigertail - 6th Grade, 
Eastside Elementary School - Clewiston, Fla. 
Near Perfect Attendance. Improved GPA. 

Cody Wilcox - 11th Grade, Glades 
Day School - Belle Glade, Fla. Improved 
GPA. Football: Varsity Participation. 

Baseball: Varsity Participation. Football: 
Honorable Mention. Football: All Area. 
Football: Led Team in Tackles. Football: 

Most Team Spirit. Latin Food School: 
Participation. 

Cory Wilcox - 12th Grade, Glades 
Day School - Belle Glade, Fla. “B” Average. 
Honors Class. High School Graduation. 
Football: Varsity Participation. Basketball: 
Participation. National Honor Society. 

Out of Area Students 
Amy Coppedge - 11th Grade, 
Coolidge High School - Coolidge, Ariz. 
Cross-Country: Participation. Cross-Country: 
Most Improved. Algebra II Award. French III 
Award. 

Nicole Coppedge - 9th Grade, 

Coolidge High School - Coolidge, Ariz. 
Tribes Club: Participation. 

Craig Johns - 3rd Grade, 
Winding Creek Elementary School - Moore, 
Okla. Improved GPA. 

Derrick Johns - 9th Grade, Highland East Junior High School 

- Moore, Ok. Improved GPA. Football: Participation. Kyle Johns - 8th 
Grade, Highland East Junior High School - Moore, Okla. Improved 
GPA. 

Alesha Tiger - 7th Grade, Vian Middle School - Vian, Okla. 
Near Perfect Attendance. Honors: Art. “B” Average. 

Robert Tiger - 7th Grade, Vian Middle School - Vian, Ok. 
Near Perfect Attendance. Football: Participation. Basketball: 
Participation. Track & Field: Participation. Weightlifting: Participation. 


(954) 581 - 0416 
(954) 581 - 8411 
Fax:(954) 316 - 5003 

Anhinga Indian 
Museum 
and Art Gallery 

5791 South State Road 7 (441) 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33314 

Joe Dan and Virginia Osceola 


I sell Ford cars and trucks 

If you are in the market for a new or used car 
or truck, call or visit C.T. Smith at World Ford 
- your friendly no hassle auto dealer. 

visit C.T. Smith at World Ford 
5 Pines Blvd. • Pembroke Pines 
143-7034 • pager (305) 732-5992 



954/581-8411 

FREE ESTI- 
MATES 

Joe Dan Osceola 

Convert your background 
into a Native Wonderland 

• CUSTOM MADE TIKIS 
• WOOD DECKING 
• PATIOS & BARS 
• NATIVE AMERICAN ARTIFACTS 
CALL 954/581-8411 FOR 
FREE ESTIMATES 
Fax 954/316-5003 
Mobile 954/980-7104 

5791 S State Rd. 7 • Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33314 



FULL SERVICES CAR WASH 




Chickee Baptist Church 

64th Ave. and Josie Billie 
Hollywood Seminole Reservation 

Sunday Morning Worship 10:00 am 
Sunday Evening Worship 6:00 am 
Wednesday Prayer Meeting 7:00 pm 

Rev Arlen Payne: Pastor 
(954) 894-5651 
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Hollywood Youths Catch The Big One 


FT. LAUDERDALE — Recreational officials 
on the Hollywood Reservation put together a very inter- 
esting youth program for members on the Hollywood 
Reservation. Youth’s who were lucky enough to take part 
in this extraordinary program got chances throughout the 
summer to go on a scenic ATV ride through the Big 
Cypress Swamps, practice their targeting skills with guns 
at a gun range, go turkey hunting for one of Florida’s 



Jackson Richardson and Crystal Young hold supper. 


indigenous bird’s the wild turkey, and one of my favorites; 
deep sea fishing. 

Youth’s who journied on the “Native 
Premonitions” boat captained by Leon Wilcox and two 
co-captain’s Michelle Osceola and Dan Reeves proved to 
be the charter boat you wanted to be on to experience 
some of Florida’s most exciting salt-water fishing. Capt. 
Wilcox who started saltwater fishing as a youth, has now 
begun to share his knowledge of the ocean with who par- 


ticipates in the summer youth program. The fishing 
adventure, which left with five youth’s from the Seminole 
Reservation on Wednesday the 28th at 9a.m. carried us 
approximately about a mile off Dania Beach. As we 
stopped, co-capt. Osceola started rigging up poles armed 
with 501b. leaders and goggle eye fish for bait. Soon after, 
she began grabbing under one the compartments aboard 
the boat and pulled out one the most extraordinary fishing 
techinque witnessed that day. Kite fishing, which 
she explained as she rigged the outfit up, used a 
kite with about 3 -feet wing span was hoisted in the 
air. A single fishing line was joined to the kite line 
by a clip, which would release when a fish would 
take the bait. 

Jackson Richardson was the first lucky youth to 
reel in a fish that day. He yelled with excitement 
when he witnessed the bait being tossed in the air 
as a fish chased after the bait followed about three 
to four-minute fight. Jackson was able two reel in 
the first catch of the day which produced a five 
foot barracuda. It was not edible. “But it’s called 
fishing not catching right” said Capt. Wilcox. 
Patience which turned out to be the key to that 
day’s fishing. Later in the day as we started fishing 
closer to the shore. We found several large clumps 
of seaweed consuming about one hundred yards in 
circumference of water, where the Captain 
announced that we should put lines in immediatley. 
n In no time at all, we had a second catch of the 
|f day, a dolphin, or better known at the resturants as 
Mahi-Mahi. Then one by one each pole was being 
tugged on by one of the great fighting fish. When 
the chaos ended 38 dolphins had been landed on 
the Native Premonitions boat. Some of the dol- 
phins that were reeled in by the youth weighed 
121bs. Youths who had not got all the fishing in they 
wanted, were lucky enough to come in closer to the inter- 
coastal and practice some catch and release with some 
jack fishing. 

For more information regarding booking a tour 
aboard the Native Premonitions, please call 609-1507. 

This touring adventure is great for First Time Fisherman 
and for Anglers looking for the big one. 



Seminoles pose in front of Capitol building. 


Brighton Students Visit Washington 


Gaffney Begins Fifth Year At Ahfachkee 


BIG CYPRESS — Dr. Patrick V. Gaffney is 
looking forward to the start of the upcoming school year, 
which will mark his fifth year as principal at Ahfachkee 
School. 

All total, Gaffney has worked 19 years in Indian 
education, including three years with the Tankton Sioux 
(South Dakota), seven years with the Turtle Mountain 
Band of Chippewa/Ojibway Indians (North Dakota), four 
years with the Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, and 
four years with the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

In addition, he has worked seven years at the 
postsecondary level at Arizona State University and St. 
Thomas University in Miami. 

“In many respects it seems like yesterday that my 
career in Indian education began at Marty Indian School 
in South Dakota in 1971,” Gaffney said. “Time flies when 
you’re having a good time. I have always enjoyed both 
living and working with the reservation setting. 

“I have always gotten along with and have been 
well-treated by each of the tribes I have worked for. I 
certainly hope I have had a positive influence on the vari- 
ous groups of Native American children that I’ve had the 
pleasure to work with and for. Many of them are now 
adults with their own families to care for. I hope that they 
are doing well, are happy and leading productive lives. 
Perhaps our paths will cross again down the road.” 

Gaffney is also beginning his ninth year as a 
school principal. “The keys to successful administration 


from my point of view are surround yourself with good 
people who are committed to the mission of the organiza- 
tion, continually give them the training, resources, under- 
standing and support to enable them to successfully carry 
out the duties and responsibilities that they were hired to 
undertake, and lead by example yourself. 

“Since I no longer have the sustained and direct 
contact with children that I once had when I was a teacher 
or coach, now I am in the position to influence larger 
numbers of children through the actions of my staff. 
Luckily, I have a great staff to work with.” 

As Gaffney approaches the latter part of his 
career in Indian education, he reflects upon the circum- 
stances of when he started compared to where he is now. 

“I started in 1971 at a Catholic mission school in 
South Dakota which was almost entirely dependent upon 
donations from non-Indians out of state,” Gaffney said. “I 
started out making $75 per month, and after my first year 
I got a $50 a-month raise. As a teacher, I was given only 
one ream of ditto paper a month to use when running off 
assignments for my students. 

“Luckily now I am working at the other 
end of the continuum with a tribe that gives so 
much financial support for what we are trying to 
do with our students. After my years in South 
Dakota, I am much more appreciative of the cir- 
cumstances I am working in now.” 


By Sandi McClenithan 

BRIGHTON — Fourteen students in 
the 6th through 9th grades were rewarded for 
their good grades throughout the past school 
year with a trip to Washington, D.C., the week 
of June 26. The trip was arranged by the Tribal 
Education Department in Brighton. 

Once in the nation’s capital, the stu- 
dents and 1 3 chaperones boarded a bus and 
toured the city where they were able to see the 
White House, Lincoln 
Memorial, Veterans 
Memorial, Arlington 
Cemetery, Ford 
Theatre, where 
President Abraham 
Lincoln was shot, and 
visited the house where 
he died. 

The group also 
visited the Smithsonian 
museums and one in 
particular was the 
Natural History where 
most went to see about 
the Seminole Indian 
collection and to see 
Louise Gopher, the 
education counselor of 
Brighton on the televi- 
sion speaking in the 
Creek native language. 

There was a lot of 
walking involved but 
the students said they 
enjoyed it anyway. 

Next, the 

group took a side trip 
to Atlantic City where 
the students were able 


to walk along the famous boardwalk and enjoy 
the carnival and Roman circus. 

On the way home all were exhausted 
and anxious to get home, But, the tour director 
from Unique Travel Tours made it fun with vari- 
ous games and movies to pass the time away. 

Thank also go to Jack Smith and Alex 
Johns for sponsoring this trip, and to Louise 
Gopher for her dedication and love. 



Nolan, Adam, Audrey Snow, Renu, Lysandra Osceola, Johnny, Tommy, 
Zena Simmons visits John F. Kennedy’s grave at Arlington Cemetery. 



Immokalee Recreation staff and participants. 


Immokalee Recreation 


It’s more than western wear 
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how the west is worn. 


. . . It’s a way of life. 


Davie 

6211 S.W. 45th 
Street 

(954) 587-9000 
plus locations in 
Coconut Creek, 
Hialeah and Ocala 


By B. Secody 

IMMOKALEE — The dedicated folks at 
the Immokalee Recreation Department have been 
busy since school let out ensuring that the 30 or 
more children, ranging in age from four through 16, 
are enjoying an exciting and safe summer vacation. 

The staff, under the direction of Roy Garza, 
plans and implements daily activities for the youth. 
So far this summer, they have enjoyed bowling, 
movies, swimming, roller-skating, ice-skating, muse 
um tours and attended various “fun day” events 
throughout the reserva- 
tions. 

David Billie and 
his wife Maria accompany 
the youth on their ven- 
tures. Maria, a Recreation 
Aide, makes all the 
arrangements and plans 
for the daily agenda. 

David, Assistant Director, 
is kept busy with extra 
duties in addition to han- 
dling the driving. 

Raymond Moore, a 
Recreation Department 
staff member has been 
sidelined due to an eye 
injury, which keeps the 
remaining staff extra busy. 

They work with the 
Summer Youth 
Employment workers 
Mike Alvarado and Ray 
Yzaguirre III, who help 
ride herd on the jubilant 


youngsters. 



On Monday, July 10, the group traveled to 
Galaxie Lanes in Fort Myers for a fun- filled after- 
noon of bowling. While Maria lined the children up 
for bowling shoes, Ray and Mike made sure they 
stayed together. 

The entire concept of what the Immokalee 
Recreation Department is doing with the youth this 
summer has been a Godsend for many of the parents. 
Each morning, parents drop off their kids at the 
youth center where they play games and other activi- 
ties until they pile in the van for the day’s adventure. 

The children return to the youth 
center in the late afternoon, 
where they wait for their par- 
ents to pick them up. 

With the summer only 
half over, the Immokalee staff 
has lined up some popular des- 
tinations to re-visit before 
school starts. Scheduled are 
fishing trips to Marco Island, 
tentative plans for Busch 
Gardens in Tampa or the 
biggest vote-getter, Islands of 
Adventure at Universal 
Studios/Disney World in 
Orlando. 

The children and par- 
ents are not required to pay for 
anything. Food, admission and 
transportation costs are all cov- 
ered through the Recreation 
^ Department’s budget. Both 
| youth and staff are looking for- 
r . ward to all of the scheduled 


Cassandra Arreaga waits for her turn. 


events before they return to 
school in the Fall. 




Beautiful Bedrooms 

far Little Girls and Little boys 

(to grow with) 

We design your furniture with you, we build it for you; 

& we delicately handpaint each piece to match your colors and 
fabrics with uncompromising quality! 

(954) 967-9852 little pishers 
Showroom: 5844 Stirling Rd., Hwd.,FL 33021 
(1 blk of 441 in the Poinciana Plaza) 
www.littlepishers.msn 

Seminole Owned and Operated 
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Classified * Announcements 


Happy Birthday 

H-tS. 


Vi 

M 

MX it 


Happy Birthday to three wonderful children of mine, To Karen, Billy, and Terrina Cypress. Happy 

Terrina Cypress, Billy Cypress, Karen Rose Cypress. You all Birthday guys. Have a great summer and I look forward to see- 

have brought joy and happiness to my life. I love you all very ing you all in the fall for tutoring. Love you all, Marie, 

much. Love always, Momma. 


Student Should Register For ACT Exam 

The next ACT Assessment will be administered on Sept. 23. College-bound 
high school students must register for the college admissions and placement exam by 
Aug. 18 - the deadline for having your registration postmarked. 

There is a late registration postmark deadline of Sept. 1 , but an extra fee is 
charged for late registrations. 

ACT scores are accepted by virtually all U.S. colleges and universities, includ- 
ing all Ivy League schools, and are used along with other student information, such as 
high school grade point average, for admissions decisions and to help place students in 
appropriate courses for their academic achievement. The test fee is $23 ($26 in 
Florida). 

Students can register by getting information from their high school counselors 
or online at ACT’s website - www.act.org. The website also has helpful information, 
sample tests and the opportunity to order test prep materials including an interactive 
CD-ROM, ACTive Prep, which contains actual, timed tests and helps students build a 
study plan. 

The ACT Assessment is given in all 50 states and is the most popular college 
entrance exam taken by high school students in 25 states. It is curriculum-based, 
designed to measure a student’s academic achievement and the appropriate course level 
for college placement. There are four sections to the exam: English, reading, math and 
science reasoning. The ACT Assessment was taken 1.8 million times last year by col- 
lege-bound students. 

In many states where the ACT is not taken by a majority of college bound stu- 
dents, more counselors are urging students to try the ACT because it is curriculum- 
based. Students who take the exam more than once can report only their highest com- 
posite score to prospective colleges if they choose. 


Belated Birthday Wishes to 
Racheal Justine Billie on July 12. 1 hope 
you had a good one, we missed you in 
New York. Lots of love, Aunt Doris & 
the Otter Gang. 

Belated Birthday Wishes to 
Marlon & Sally “Lills,” on July 21. 
Hope you two had fun. We love you two 
soooo much! We’re proud of both of you. 
Happy Birthday! Love, Mom Doris 
(Aunt), the whole Otter gang. 

Happy 24th Birthday Michael 
L. Onco, Jr., bom in Miami Aug. 5, 

1976. No matter what you do or where 
you are, remember we will always be 
here for you. We love you very much. 
From Mom Juanita & Ralph Tahah. 

We would like to wish a Happy 
5th Birthday to our Grandson and Son 
and Little Brother, Dylan Jacob 
Sampson on July 29. Enjoy yourself at 
the Universal Studio and we love you! 
From Papa and Nana, Daddy and 
Austin. 



Happy 1st Birthday to 
Courtney Julie-Alice Jim (Wnen Tay 
Hohye). For the one person in my life. 
There you were filled with smiles, giggles 
and signs. I feed, clean and dress my 
breath of sunshine. My waking moments, 
attention and curiosity, you kept selfishly. 
Ten tiny fingers, ten toes. I shall cherish 
this moment and together, it is priceless! 
On this 27th day of July 2000, your day 
of birth is here to be recognized. I cele- 
brate it with happiness, family and 
friends. To complete this wonderful day, 
it is your presence that shall be known for 
many years to come. Happy 1st Birthday! 
mother and friend. XOXO’s Love Juliet. 



Happy 2nd Birthday on July 16 
to Akira D. Billie. Love, Mom, Dad, 
Asiana and Akol. 


Congratulations 



Congratulations to Tony Delpozzo, who 

has recently been promoted to rank of 
sergeant. 


mm 
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Notices 


Strengthening the Sacred 
Circle: 2000 and Beyond — Aug. 19 -22 
in Duluth, Minn. Contact Kesley Edmo, 
NICOA Conf. Coordinator at (505) 897- 
2014. For registration contact Exec. Asst. 
Eva Gardipe at (505) 292-2001. 

Mini-Conference for Elder 
Care Providers — Aug. 20-21. 
Showcasing tribal and HIS programs that 
enhance the health and well-being of eld- 
ers; this “Innovations in Elder Care” is an 
opportunity for long-term care providers 
from across the nation to share their expe- 
riences, learn new ideas and share con- 
tacts. For info call (505) 292-2001. 

The World Gaming Congress 
& Expo 2000 — Oct. 18-20, at the Las 
Vegas Convention Center. For more infor- 
mation call (212) 468-1689, www. gem- 
communications. com. 

Indian Child Welfare Act The 
Law in Practice — Sept. 11-13. 

Contact Chuck Hunt, (503) 222-4044, ext. 
21. Steps in meeting the requirements of 
the Act and what an Indian child welfare 
worker can do to encourage compliance. 

Positive Indian Parenting — 
Sept. 11-13. Indian Child Welfare Act, 
the State and You - Sept. 13-15. and 
Family Groups Conference Training - 
Sept. 14 - 15. Direct questions to Chuck 
Hunt at (503) 222-4044, extension 21. 

Our Work, Use, Earn — The 
Department of Energy (DOE) to present a 
special college recruitment. Students 
thinking about launching a career in sci- 
ence, engineering or technology should 
definitely consider an internship at DOE. 
Visit us at www.energy.gov/internships, 
and DOE Jobs page 
www.hr. doe . go v/pers/doej obs .htm. 

Indigenous Peoples Art Market 
— Oct. 13 - 15. For information visit us 
on the web at 

www.soaringeaglecasino.com. 

Tribal Ownership of Banks 
Conference — July 12 - 14, in San 
Diego, Calif. “Why your tribe should con- 
sider owning a bank” For information 
please contact NANBA at (619) 232- 
9499, e-mail: kkcline@pmmiconfer- 
ences.com. Check us out on web at 
www.nanba.org. 

Ticket to a dream job might be 
a scam — protect yourself, call the 
Federal Trade Commission toll-free, (877) 
FTC-HELP, or visit www.ftc.gov. 

Orange County Regional 
History Center — Sept. 29 - at Heritage 


Square will inspire visitors of all ages to 
take a dynamic, interactive journey in 
time through Central Florida. Call us at 
(407) 836-8500 or visit our website, 
www.thehistorycenter.org. 

AllNative.Com — The site to 
purchase authentic Native American prod- 
ucts. Vary from traditional Native 
American goods to modern consumer 
products made by tribally owned or 
Native American owned businesses. Call 
Jodi at (800) 894-8834, 
allnative@huntel.net. 

SIPI Running Program — 
Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute 
located in Albuquerque, NM is a two-year 
Native American Community College. For 
qualified tribal members there is no cost 
to attend school at SIPI. For further infor- 
mation about SIPI’s academic or distance 
running programs you can contact Coach 
Michael Daney at (505) 346-2336. 

105th Silver Spurs Rodeo & 
Kissimmee RibFest — Oct. 6-8. 
Legendary bull riders and cowboys have 
been competing since 1944 in the rodeo, 
which is the largest in the eastern United 
States. Call on Rodeo at (407) 847-4052 
or RibFest at (407) 847-3174. 

Tales of Wonder — Traditional 
tribal stories about mother earth, animals 
and lessons of value for all ages are pre- 
sented in an inviting story circle with 
music and sketch artist illustrating the sto- 
ries, $15.95. Contact Rich-Heape Films, 
Inc at (888) 600-2922 and www.rich- 
heape.com. 

Tips on Communication and 
Parenting — visit www.theantidrug.com, 
a web site designed to help parents learn 
how to talk to their children about staying 
clean, safe, and drug- free. For additional 
info visit www.drugfreeamerica.org/drug- 
info.html, or 

www. ni da . nih . go/Info fax/info faxindex . ht 
ml and www.health.org. 

Religious Poems Sought — 
deadline is Aug. 4, from Hollywood-area 
poets. Send one poem 21 lines or less: 

Free Poetry Contest, PMB250, 2219 W 
Olive Ave., Burbank, CA 91506, or enter 
online at www.friendlypoets.com. Grand 
prize is $1,000 from The Bards of 
Burbank. 

Summer Talent Show in the 
Park — Thursday, Aug. 10 at 11 a.m., 
Young Circle Park. Bring a lawn chair, 
relax & enjoy. Call (954) 921-3404 for 
more information. 


Tribute to Creedance 
Clearwater Revival — Aug. 9. Rhythm 
& Blues - Aug. 16. Country Show - Aug. 
23 and ‘50s & ‘60s - Aug. 30. Events 
Hotline at (954) 921-3400, www.holly- 
woodfl.org. 

Hollywood Recreation Rodeo 
and Car Show — Sat., July 29, at the 
rodeo arena. Registration at 1 1 a.m. 
Judging begins at 12:30 p.m. as well as 
the 2nd BBQ Rib Competition Cook Off. 
Enter by Fri., July 28. Call the gym at 
(954) 989-9457. 


Please 

Support 

Our 

Advertisers 


CREDIT REPORTS 
REPAIRED LEGALLY 

110 % 

GUARANTEED 


NO 7-10 YEAR WAIT TO HAVE GOOD CREDIT 
Bankruptcy / Judgements / Repos 
Tax Liens / Charge-off / Late Pays 
Foreclosures / Student Loans 

You can have good credit NOW! 

NATIONAL CREDIT REPAIR# 

A Division of ICR Services™ 

ILENE HAMMES 
( 954 ) 261-7728 

INDEPENDENT REPRESENTATIVE 
www.icrserv.com 


Job Announcements 


Position: Medical Records 

Assistant Health 
Location: Hollywood 

Salary: $9.50 per hour 

w/benefits. 

Proficient in Windows. Knowledge of 
medical terminology. Ability to under- 
stand ICD-9-CM coding or complete a 
course in coding. High school diploma or 
GED and Valid Florida license required. 

Position: Hardware Specialist 

Information Systems 
Location: Hollywood 

Salary: Negotiable w/benefits 
Microsoft A+ Certification required. 
Minimum 2 years of computer experience. 
Extensive skills in Windows NT 4.0, 
Microsoft Office 97, PC based automation 
required. Must be organized with excel- 
lent communication and interpersonal 
skills with good attendance and work 
habits. High school diploma or GED 
required. 

Position: Patient Services Clerk 

Health 

Location: Hollywood 

Salary: $8.50 per hour 

w/benefits. 

Knowledge of Federal guidelines regard- 
ing Indian Health Service eligibility bene- 
fits required. Proficient in Windows espe- 
cially in Word and Excel. Experience in 
basic medical field, bookkeeping and data 
entry. High school diploma or GED 
required. 

Position: Accountant Accounting 

Treasurer 

Location: Hollywood 

Salary: $34,000 w/benefits. 


BS in Accounting required; CPA pre- 
ferred. Minimum 2 years of accounting 
experience. Extensive skills in Microsoft 
application especially Word, Excel and 
Outlook. Knowledge of Solomon and 
ABRA software a plus. 

Position: Purchasing Assistant(2) 

Purchasing 
Location: Hollywood 

Salary: $12 per hour w/benefits 

Excellent purchasing and receiving skills 
required. Must be organized with excel- 
lent communication and interpersonal 
skills with good attendance and work 
habits. Must be experienced with basic 
bookkeeping and data entry skills to rec- 
oncile accounts. High school diploma and 
valid Florida driver’s license required. 

Position: Receptionist Accounting 

Location: Hollywood 

Salary: $9.01 per hour 

w/benefits. 

Excellent telephone, filing, faxing skills 
necessary. Must be organized with excel- 
lent communication and interpersonal 
skills with good attendance and work 
habits. High school diploma or GED 
required. 

Position: Benefits Coordinator 

Personnel 

Location: Hollywood 

Salary: $28, 000 w/benefits. 

Must be able to manage and monitor med- 
ical and worker’s compensation claims 
and medical, retirement, pension plans. 
Must be organized with excellent commu- 
nication and interpersonal skills. Must be 
experienced with basic bookkeeping skills 


to reconcile accounts. BS/BA degree pre- 
ferred. 

Position: Secretary II Housing - 

Planning & 
Development Office 
Location: Hollywood 

Salary: $21, 840 w/benefits. 

Proficient in Windows, typing 65 wpm, 
excellent telephone manner and secretarial 
skills required. Must be organized with 
excellent communication and interperson- 
al skills. Must be experienced with basic 
bookkeeping skills. 

Position: Secretary II Family 

Services Program 
Location: Hollywood 

Salary: $ 1 0 per hour w/benefits. 

Proficient in Windows, typing 50 wpm, 
excellent telephone manner and medical 
secretarial skills required. Must be organ- 
ized with excellent communication and 
interpersonal skills. 

Position: Travel Assistant 

Chairman’s Office 
Location: Hollywood 

Salary: $22,980 w/benefits. 

Assist travel staff with the travel arrange- 
ments of Seminole Tribe members and 
employees. Excellent telephone manner 
and secretarial skills required. Must be 
organized with excellent communication 
and interpersonal skills. Must be experi- 
enced with basic bookkeeping and data 
entry skills to reconcile accounts. 

Position: Office Manager 

Seminole Broadcasting 
Location: Hollywood 

Salary: $9.60 per hr w/benefits 


Assist the department with required paper- 
work and reports. Must be organized with 
excellent communication and interperson- 
al skills. Excellent telephone manner and 
secretarial skills required. 

Position: Transfer Station 

Operator Utilities 
Location: Brighton 

Salary: $8 per hour w/benefits. 

This is a training position. Extensive lift- 

ing, stooping, and bending required. Must 
be on call for emergency and available to 
work flexible schedule including week- 
ends. Ability to operate heavy equipment. 
High school diploma or GED and Valid 
Florida license required. 

Position: Station Manager 

Seminole Broadcasting 
Location: Brighton 

Salary: $9.60 per hour 

w/benefits. 

Assist the department with required video 
production. Must be organized and a self- 
starter with excellent communication and 
interpersonal skills. Excellent telephone 
manner and secretarial skills required. 

Position: Dentist Health/Dental 

Location: Brighton 

Salary: Negotiable 

Provide preventive, rehabilitative and 
community dental services in a clinic set- 
ting. 

Position: Station Manager 

Seminole Broadcasting 
Location: Big Cypress 

Salary: $9.60 per hour 

w/benefits. 

Assist the department with required video 


production. Must be organized and a self- 
starter with excellent communication and 
interpersonal skills. Excellent telephone 
manner and secretarial skills required. 

Position: Museum Attendant Ah 

Tah Thi Ki Museum 
Location: Big Cypress 

Salary: $15,760 w/benefits. 

Must have working knowledge of 
Seminole culture. Must be friendly with 
excellent communication and interperson- 
al skills to conduct tours and answer ques- 
tions. 

Position: Teacher Ahfachkee 

School 

Location: Big Cypress 

Salary: Negotiable w/benefits. 

FL certification, BA degree, classroom or 
varying exceptionalities and teaching 
planning skills required. 

Position: Instructional Aide 

Ahfachkee School 
Location: Big Cypress 

Salary: $9.00 per hour 

w/benefits 

HS diploma/ GED required. Assist teacher 
with classroom activities and paperwork. 

Position: Station Manager 

Seminole Broadcasting 
Location: Immokalee 

Salary: $9.60 per hour 

w/benefits. 

Assist the department with required video 
production. Must be organized and a self- 
starter with excellent communication and 
interpersonal skills. Excellent telephone 
manner and secretarial skills required. 












By Ernie Tiger 

HOLLYWOC 

le sky over Hollywood 


d-off 


A smoke filled cloud hovered over the 
Jollywood Seminole ball field as firework 
)yrotechnicians lit up the sky for the spectators! 
Iho filled up the stands and packed a blocked-] 
[4th Avenue. 

| This year’s firework show brought out a 
I jcord crowd and is expanding to one of the finest 
■hows around. Guests who visited the firework 
‘stravaganza’ this year could enjoy a whole array 
of festivities, including cotton candy and face- 
painting. 

There were also two enormous air-gener- 
ated bouncy tents and a small fence enclosure 
where youths could ride on one of the Shetland 
ponies or feed one the many goats or chickens. 

In addition, adults who also participated 
in the day’s festivities got a chance to battle it out 
on the ball field. There were also horseshoes, with 
three different categories opened for contenders. 

On the same day, the Big Cypress com- 
munity also enjoyed a ‘big bang,’ highlighted by 
music and the laughter of children. 

A two story blow-up slide and an enor- 
mous electrical swing kept B.C. kids entertained 


while parents and others enjoyed conversations 
with community members and sampled the many 
native foods available. 

By nightfall the sky was filled with not 
just mosquitoes, but huge explosions caused by 
the fireworks prepared for residents who came to 
watch the show and celebrate the nation’s birthday. 


elebration 












Viking horseman statue graces downtown Copenhagen square. 



Chief will you sign my CD?” young Norwegian boy asks, 



In ancient garb, Vikingespil actors shout “Skoal” to honor Seminoles. 



The 


Seminole T ribune 


Special Edition July 2 8, 2 0 0 0 



Entrance to Christiania, unusual neighborhood which seceded from Copenhagen. 


Velkommen Seminolel 
Indianernes Band 

JELS, DENMARK Nearly which would swallow the Titanic 
five hundred years before ColuiTthusLes later, and walked ashor 
discovered North America, taddast of Newfoundland, 
blonde men of ancient seed, left thdThe tall blonde men were 
shores of Scandinavia in wooderVikings . Seafaring Norwegian, 
boats, crossed the same North S&/®edish and Danish long-distan< 

explorers. Their leader wa 




Micco Billie sits in Leif Erickson’s chair. 


Erickson At some point STUNNING RE-ENACTMENT: Heavy swords banged thick shields as Vikings recreate ancient battle at Jels amphitheatre. 

Erickson and his Vikings met J & r 

with the first peoples of 
upper Americas the fierce 
Iroquois. Recent archeologd 
discoveries affirm the fir 
action between the Europear 
and the Indians happened 
around the year 1,000, lonq 
before Columbus sailed the] 
ocean blue . 

Exactly 1,000 years 
after Erickson, a family of 
Seminole Indians left the 
swamps of the Big Cypress i 
large steel bird, crossed tJ 
North Sea where the Titaniq 
lies and touched down upon 
Viking lands of Denmark. Tt 
on the red-carpeted tarmac 
Esjberg Airport, the Seminc 
of Florida shook hands witt 
Vikings of Denmark. 

When the Chief of th 
Seminoles, an alligator wre 
named Jim Billie, grasped 
hand of Viking Soren Paulse 
on July 1, it marked the f 
cial meeting of American I 
and Viking on Denmark soil 
Skoal, both men 
roared to the guttural sol 
curved Medieval trumpets Tt 

See CHIEF, page 18 




(Left) Crude Viking sign; (Above) The ancient Roman Coliseum from above. 



The slight rolling farmlands and pastures of Central Denmark look a lot like the Virginia or New Jersey countrysides. 


Viking Soren Paulsen poses with his friends, the James E. Billie family. 
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Hovding med en mission 

Chief Jim Billie genforueller mdianske myter i sang 

og musik, brydes med alligatorer og driver spille- «• ommJT im» iS. >n 

casrnoer for at bevare sm stammes sprog og kultur 0,0 

Og er ptudselig kommet med pA fcstivalen pA afbud tll) 





»ai mu egei ma?fKe« iom James b'ine spogeruiat torkiarede, rygerhan kuncigaierfor at holde moskitocr v«k. Yderrt til hojre sei seminol«rnti dans* 
Peter Vedel, der efter ti Ar med bopael , Kolding rejste til Florida for at tracde i hovdingem tjeneste. Del var 11987. Foto l 

Ny kontakt efter 1000 i 


Borgmesteren og hov- 
dingen hilste hinanden 
p4 et historisk mode. Se* 
minolernes »chief« og 
hans folge fik ikke me- 
gen hvile, for forfaedre- 
nes mode med de grum- 
me lyse maend skulle 
mindes i Jels. 

AF STEPHEN DFM&NY 

KIBE: Nok er Ribe landets 
ieldsle by med en histone rig 
pS bemarkelscsvserdige be- 
givenheder. Men en oflicicl 
modtagelse af bovdingen for 
en ;i rrierikansk-iridi.ir.sk 

stamme - ddt er da vist aldrig 
sket fur i g&r eftermiddag, da 


seminolcmes overate blev 
budt velkommcn af borgme- 
steren pi byens gainlc rid- 
hus. 

Borgmester Jurgen Elsted 
Hansen var margtig spa-ndt 
pi del. ja. historiske mode. 
Del var byrAdsmedlem Vivi 
Lindblad og turislchef Bente 
Sondcrby sandclig ogs4. 

Klokken blev lit, og havde 
nogen set dem? Men s4 an- 
kom delegationens bus. og 
med hovding James Billie 
som det muntre. charmeren- 
de midtpunkt blev ct nyt. 
cventyrligt kapitel fojet til 
gamle Ribes annaler. 

Som en af pointeme i borg- 
mesterens talc fik snesen af 
gaester fortalt. at ridlrusel 
selv blev byggel i 1496 og s4- 
kdes er nogenlundc samti- 
digt med Christoffer Colum- 


bus' genopdagclse af Amen- 1000 Sr st 


kn. 

Det var netop en gen-opda- 
gelsc, for italienske Colum- 
bus var jo langt fra den ferste. 

Orakring Ar 1000 n&cdc vi- 
kingeme det Nordamcrika. 
de kaldtc Vinland, og som 
James Billie slog fast, var det 
te faktum da ogsfl baggnm- 
den for Seminolcmes besog i 
Norden. 

Skulle der stadig varre nog- 

le. der strittcr itnod at skrivc 
denes historiebog om. si kan 
de tage til Florida og spurge 
hos stammen. 

- Vi taler stadig om de hoje 
ma-nd med det langc lyse har 
og blA ujne. De truende udsc- 
ende ma-nd, der kom i store 
skibe med mange viben. be- 
rettede James Billie med ct af 
sine mange smil. 


leme flojet over Atlanten for 
at sc, hvor de lyse iruend kom 
fra og genoptage kontakten 
Og som Jorgcn Elsted Han- 
sen lige si lunt understrege- 
de. havde huvdingen og hans 
folge valgt den belt rigtige by 


Prins pa rette plads 

Med Gcrda Nissen sora ku- 
stode blev detegationen vist 
rundt pi ridhuset. og der var 
et par nysgerrige smi med- 
lemmcr, der i hvert fald ikke 
lod sig mierke med. at det 


. landede i Es- 

bjerg. 

James Billies og hustraen 
Ijesleys sonner. femirige Ko- 
woko og olteirige Mioco fut- 


tede rundt. og ikk 
ligt endda (and) 
hovdingeson sig 
til rette i botgmes 
byridssalen. 

Men var dc to 
kunne resten af rr 
nc godt tramge til 
henne pi Hotel Da 
delegation skal bo 
Det var faktisk 
nodvendigt. for se 
gengikturentilvi) 
i Jels og en stor ro 
Fomden i gir 
scininolcme ved 
genie i dag og rna 
markerc model m 
rikansk-indiancr o 
irtusind tiibage. 



v , .ivunvuei ^a'uc- iiriysjj.w-vi ? n;-ii. ipcsgiv jdnN» m lire, da ’■■iin 'it horvi I j?ls Viking eh-iwrnon 
* ™ en del af den gjt™, igm vikinge^ne Jeli awffjfct intfipner howf ingen, tin h an knm pA g* nvi s i( 
tei 1 ODU i r Indlanerne tiovde ogsfi ga«r mpd £ n umft fl« ttet feurv, en oq e n moder- 

w irttfuinurjarkke t iwerke iarvei>. foto- Orla Lund 


NDIANERJAZZ Han spiller i dag op pa Axeltorv kl. 15 


En aegte hovding pa D’Angleter 



latsovcrboved. hovding og musikcr James Billy spiller pi jazxfestlvalen i dag. Han indianske navn pi Seminole betyder "Den, der flyv 
>m er med i Kobenhavn hedder Micco og Kowoko. hvilket betyder benboldsvis "Konge" og "Lille hvid Kat" Foto: Honne Loop 


Itief James Billy er flojet hertil i eget jetfly for 
t se pa danske vikinger. Til daglig er ban den 
tore hovding for Seminole-stammen i Florida, 
>g i dag spiller ban pa Copenhagen Jazzfestival. 
yder det for fantastisk? Det er ikke desto 
lindre sandt. 


Af ANNE VILLEMOES 

Det er en af den slags 
hixtorier. man lkkc ngtig 
ved, om man skal tro pi. fin 
man ville ryste licit pA 
hovedet af. hvls den blev 
fortalt ved et selskab. 


Men den er ganske sand, har 

histciricnom James Billy. Uel 

Statsoverhoved, hovding. stai 

forrctmngsinand og mugi- san 

ker James Billy fra Florida. har 

En vaskeaegte mdianer C 

Eller det vil sige - belt ove 

vaskeaegto er han ikke. for stai 




■J^S^ELBIECOHCtMi 

Mrt* BY ^SEMINOLE 


TniBE of PLomoA 


Chief 

Continued from page 17 


shore at sunset in a replica of the well-built 
made the Vikings the most traveled peoples in the 
Once on stage, the Seminoles were greeted by Vi tin 
leaders and exchanged gifts sword and horned 


a battle of swords and shields ensued on the tl^ffia^plis, baskets and clothing. 

symbol of Viking bloodletting in honor of their new At intermission. Chief Billie and band pe 
Seminole friends. several acoustic numbers for the crowd and, aft 

A native of Denmark, Seminole Aviation Dtbietofeour play was finished, entertained the c 


Peter Vedel was behind the con 
trols of the Seminole Tribal 
when it landed in his home d 
try. In addition to co-pilot 
Dunn and Sean Hogan, the 
Gulfstream carried Chief Bi] 
family (wife Lesley and sons 
Kowoko and Micco) guest Tor} 
Amos and her son Dylan, My-] 
Vedel, Miss Seminole Princes 
Suraiya Youngblood and Chief 
Billie s musical band (keybe 
Robert Taylor, bassist Bobb^ 
Parker, drummer Jeff Renza a 
guitarist Dave Shelley.) Bli_ 
Raiford Starke and Pete Gal] 
had arrived earlier. 

The occasion surround] 
the visit Vrateingespitthe out 
door play and festival stage 
year at the ancient town of 
western Denmark. Similar to 
Passion Play, performed eacT 
Easter season in Lake Wales, 
Vikingespnielrges a large cast 
professional actors and Ioce 
unteers into an exciting hie 
production centering around 


Chief Jim Billie country 

onsdag.5 


Viking style meat and potatoes b; 
quet in the wo oVtehh a 1 Combining 
the Chief s special brand of swa 
music with American and Danish 
music and rousing military ant 
provided by a local Danish rock 
created a rousing party each of 
three nights of the Seminoles 

Viking singer Katrina L 
even learned Mhecosukee/ords to 
Chief Billie s Sawgrass Flower, 
sang it with him, each night fr 
Valha]sltage . I couldn t believe 
well she pronounced the words, 
the surprised Chief, who recorde 
song with Grammy winner Jennifer 
Warnes . I ve noticed most of th< 
pie out here are very good at la: 
guages . Almost everyone speaks 
English . 

Much media attention was 
directed toward the Seminole act 
in Denmark, Norway, France and I 
during the two week European vis 
dozen newspapers printed reports 
photographs about the Chief s vi 
most of them concentrating on his 
musical events. Hundreds of fans 
found out about the shows through 

(www . seminoletribe . cofii7~ 


hips 


^Chief Jim Billie Band played outdoors at the Copenhagen Jazz Festival, 


area s deep Viking heritage. 

Unlike the Lake Wales event, IViter^ie^pilSeminole Tribal web pages 
features a new play each year, written and dirWWWedhfe^f j imbillie . com) 

nationally known screenwriters and directors and pretofitDanish fan appeared hoping to talk with lead i 
ed at the large outdoor amphitheatre on the shmkt^t iE&kgaif ord Starke, having found the erstwhile 1 

Jels. This year s production began with a visi6e©£n<gJit Tribune columnist, by chance, while searching 
Seminoles to the ancient Viking camp. the Internet: I love his columns, said Dicke yilson. «=£ 

In period costumes (1000 AD) , Vikings rowed the 
Billie family (dressed in traditional Seminole See CHIEF, page 20 (L-R) Raiford Starke, Chief Jim Billie, David 






Shelley at Vikingespil intermission. 
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THF IOWFST PR/CFf O/V Ml T/RFS 


EVERY PART, ACCESSORY, T/RE & GOODY 
FOR TRUCKS, JEEPS 1 & JAPANESE CARS 


AU t5" 16" 17" 18" & 20" WHEELS 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES IN FLORIDA 


BELL TECH-RANCHO-SUPER LIFT 
SUSPENSION KITS 


RUNNING 80 ARDS- 8 UG SHIFLDS-VFNT SHADES 
BRUSH GUARDS-NFRF 8 ARS-R 0 U BARS 



FENDERS- WINDSHIEL DS-HOODS 


BED LINERS $ 1 20 


WOOD 
DASH HITS 



OPEN MON-SAT 

2108 TYLER ST HOLLY WO OD,FL 33020 
EXIT HOLLYWOOD BLVD EAST TO DIXIE (2t AVE) 
TURN LEFT - GO t BLR & TURN LEFT ON TYLER 

(054) 020-9917 FAX: (954) 920-9877 
TOLL FREE (888) 780-9996 
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TV master TECH INSTALLATIONS TV 



♦ MENS L0NGSHIRT AND ♦ *PALMETT0-STEM BASKET 

COAT CONSTRUCTION WEAVING 


♦ SEMINOLE WOMENS ♦ *S0UTH EASTERN 

CLOTHING IN THE 19TH M0CCASSIN 

CENTURY CONSTRUCTION 


♦ MAKING S0FKEE 


♦ APPLIQUE BEADW0RK 


SEMINOLE ARTS & CRAFTS 
TECHNIQUES 

A HANDS-ON WORKSHOP OF EARLY 19TH CENTURY 
SEMINOLE ARTS & CRAFTS 
OCTOBER 21-22, 2000 
AT THE AH-TAH-THI-KI MUSEUM 
BIG CYPRESS RESERATI0N 


The workshop is open to anyone interested in traditional arts & crafts 
of the Seminole people. This year’s workshop will focus on the early 
19th century in the time of the Seminole wars. Topics will include: 


THE MUSEUM WILL PROVIDE: 

♦ CAMPING SPACE ADJACENT 


*Materials can be provided for these two 
courses if participants wish to make their 


TO MUSEUM 

♦ SHOWERS & RESTROOM 
ACCESS 

♦ FIREWOOD 

♦ ICE 

♦ WATER 


own moccassins or basket. A fee to cover 
the cost of these materials will be 
charged, or you can bring your own mate- 
rials. Please pre-register if you will be 
requiring materials for these two courses. 


BRING YOUR OWN FOOD, OR MEALS AND LODGING CAN BE PURCHASED AT BILLIE’S 
SWAMP SAFARI IF DESIRED. FOR MORE INFORMATION OR TO REGISTER CONTACT BRIAN 


ZEPEDA AT THE AHTAHTHIKI MUSEUM, (863) 902-1113. 
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Last Django In Paris 


Blue Danish 


W e got off the plane in Paris and taxied to a 
hotel downtown. It was midnight and here 
I was, Raiford Starke, looking for action in 
ol’ Gay Paree. 

Sunset Beach Pete recommended a place- 
called the Buddha Bar a few blocks away off Rue 
de Rivolet. He had seen graffiti about it on Jim 
Morrison’s grave. We found our way there and it 
sounded rockin’ inside. 

“Sorry, monsieurs, but we are closing,” the 
doorman said.. Others walked in with no problem. 
“It’s that doggone hat of yours Raiford,” said Pete. 
“People in Paris don’t cotton to that gothic 
Americanized cowboy in heat look.” 

“Son,” I explained, my thumbs firmly 
hooked into my Levi’s 501 button fly San Francisco 
Peaks stonewashed cuffs rolled up, back pocket 
ripped, oil stain on the left knee, jeans. “I don’t take 
off this hat for no one nobody. You hyah?” 

Next we tried an Irish Pub. Bartender 
wouldn’t even serve us. “Vermouth,” he said, point- 
ing to the door. I hesitated, but Sunset grabbed my 
arm: “He said, ‘Closed,’ Raiford.” 

I was glad Sunset Beach Pete was there. 

He could speak the language. 

We started back to the hotel and immedi- 
ately got lost. I saw a man getting into his car. 

“Hey, pal,” I yelled, “Do you know where the Inter- 
Continental Hotel is?” 

He walked right up to me. “Eh , pardon 
me. Excuse me., monsieur but how YOU doing?” 
he said, “ 

“I fine,” I said, “Jest lookin’ for directions 
He continued; “Pardon me. But may YOU 
help me?” 

Strange. “Uh yes, I mean no. I mean . . . 
“Sorry,” he said indignantly, in a haughty 
French accent, “you did not say the magic word.” 

Ah ha! He wanted Ugly American to bend 
down and kiss his feet, and then he would give me 
directions. “No thanks, Pepe Le Pew,” I said, and 
walked off, whistling the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

I thought of all the Americans who laid 
down lives at Normandy just so of Frenchy would- 
n’t have to goosestep and curse me in German. 

Pete was disgusted. “It’s the hat, Raiford.” 
Next day, I related the incident to our 
French guide Purr, who explained the way of the 
French: “Vhen asking a stranger for help, you must 
first start vith a greeting, then ask to help them. 


Then they say ‘No, but may I help you?’ 

.” I tipped my hat and thanked Purr for this 
valuable insight. He looked at me weird. 

“What’s the matter,” I asked. 

“I don’t know. There’s something about 
you ... I can’t put my finger on it.” 

“It’s da hat,” said Sunset. 

Later on that day we were wandering 
around the Louvre and, I decided to use my new 
found wisdom to ask a 
pretty French girl walk- 
ing by the way to the 
Musee d’Orsay. 

“Bonjour 

Mademoiselle,” I said, 

“but of course may I help you?” 

She was entering a door with the word 
“Femmes” on it. “You American pig!” she cried, 
screaming for la police. Next thing you know me 
and Pete from Sunset Beach are down at La Police 
House. French judges are called Head Waiters. 

The Head Waiter slammed the gavel. “Let 
me handle this,” whispered Pete. “And take off 
your hat!” 

Sheepishly, I pulled off the Stetson. Pete 
pulled out a French 100 franc note and showed it to 
the judge. “Your Honor,” said Pete, “I’d like to 
apologize for my friend here. Ever since he found 
out about his great-great grandfather — well it’s 
been a real emotional time for him ...” 

Head Waiter looked down at the face on 
the bill, then looked at my mug. He nearly fainted: 
“Good God ... it can’t be . . .” he stammered.. He 
fumbled for the phone: “I’ve got to call the mayor 
and tell him the news. The great Cezanne lives!” 

Paul Cezanne was one of France’s top 
painters. People think he looks like me. Judge Head 
Waiter asked what I wanted for lunch. “Just a salad, 
sir,” I replied. “And don’t put any durned raw eggs 
or beets on it.” 

Then he authrozed my own float in the 
Bastille Day parade. 

Now, here I am Raiford Starke waving, 
and smiling at the doring throngs like I was the 
Queen Mum riding the pope-mobile. Sure looks 
like I’m famous again. Bigger here than of Jerry 
Lewis. 

And all I had to do was be polite and take 
off my hat.. 


S o here I am, Raiford Starke, in a Copenhagen 
blues club, lifting my tankard and shouting 
“Skoal!” every few minutes. I don’t really do 
chewing tobacco endorsements, but my Aunt Sing Sing 
Starke always told me to try my best to fit in. I can 
smell her breath now: “Raiford, when in Rome, do as 
Roman Polansky would do.” 

So when fists went skyward - every few min- 
utes — and the air filled with gutteral sounds of slurp- 
ing and saluting, I felt it best to act in a like manner. 

I figured a trip to Scandinavia might help res- 
urrect my crucified career. Let’s face it, long as Ricky 
Martin, the Dixie Chicks and Little Elian are in control, 
I ain’t makin’ it here in the good of U.S. of A. Chief 
Billie’s pilot, Peter Vedel, is the one who suggested 
Denmark . “It’s my home country, Raiijord - land of 
the Wikings,” Peter told me one day. “It’s a wery, wery 
beautiful country. People there von’t treat you mean.” 

Sunset Beach Pete wanted to go to the 
Galapagos Islands, instead. He said that was HIS home 
country, but I didn’t believe it. So, an eight-hour plane 
ride later, me, Pete and our Danish guide Per are 
crammed like pickled herrings in a can of young 
Vikings at the Mojo Club downtown. According to Per, 
the word “mojo” means “Dew Drop Inn” in Danish. 

A drunken blond man of ancient seed wearing 
a black t-shirt that says, “It’s a Wiking Thing, You 
Vouldn’t Understand,” staggers out of the rest room, 
reaches over and starts tugging on the Amish beard that 
like a field of Pennsylvania seed leaf, has taken me 
months to painstakingly cultivate. “Hey, I say hey pard- 
ner. I say leggo my beard,” I snarled, “before I put my 
hands on your I say, I say before I put my hands on 

your throat!” 

Per had already 
warned me that Vikings 
are scared to death of 
Foghorn Leghorn. Sure 
enough, the Viking let 
go, backed off and drew 
a large sword: “I vant to apologize,” he said, brandish- 
ing the saber. “Do you know any tunes by Bobby 
Winton? How about anything from the Wonkeys?” 

Such is the modern day Viking way. Rudeness 
followed by an apology. It seemed strange to me at 
first, but then it made sense. For years Vikings have 
been emasculating themselves trying to shed those old 
stereotypes — you know, the mead-drinking, boat- 
building, hell-raising, harem- stealing heathens. These 
days you’re more likely to see a Viking in a Chevy than 
a Fjord. And, as I keep telling my Lowella back home, 
those rumors of friendly buxom blondes here in Viking 
Country are completely unfounded. 

Tonight however, it is fame that has girded my 
loins like a bull in the chute. It is jam night at Mojo’s 
and I signed up on the sheet over an hour ago. I look 
across the club and see Per talking to Lars, the guitar- 
player running the jam. Per pressed 3000 kroners in 
Lars’ hand and, next thing you know, of Lars takes the 
microphone and calls out: “All the vay from the You 
Ess Ay, the guitar vonderkind, Rai-fjord Starke!” 

“Skoal!” the crowd roars. Fame a-calling me. I 
jump on stage and stare out into the milling crowd. 
Quick, I’m thinking, come up with some glib patter. 
“Howdy folks,” I say, “Are we having fame yet?” 

Stone silence. I try my favorite joke (Why did the 
chicken cross the road? Colonel Sanders had bad 
breath /) Bombed bad. “Skoal,” I shout. 

“Yo mama is a vhale,” someone shouted back. 
That did it. Nothing like insulting my dear old mom to 
get me going. I turned to the Fender Twin my guitar 
was plugged into and jacked everything up to ten. Lars’ 
face flushed red, and he started screaming like a star- 
ship engineer. “You’re owerloading my speakers — ve 


can’t take that kind of power!” 

I flash him a cracker smile: “Varp factor 10, 
Scotty . . .” 

Sure enough, the speakers in the ol’ Fender 
Twin commence to breaking up, filling the Mojo bar 
with a mournful howl. The house lights flicker as if 
another condemned Texan man was meeting his final 
fate. My face begins to morph. I am turning into my 
Great Uncle Sam Sung (Aunt Sing Sing’s dad). I grab 
a-hold of the microphone. 

“Alright, people,” I shout, “You asked for it. 
You got it. A ‘Merican song. Straight from the streets of 
West Memphis, Starkansaw where we let sleepin’ dogs 
lie and the next door neighbor’s name is always Guy. 
And any Viking who don’t like it, can grab an oar and 
catch the next wooden ship back to Minnesota!” 

And with apocalyptic fervor I sing my newest 
hit: 

Well I stopped by the Nation s Capitol 
On my way to Wilkesboro, North Carolina 
I’m gonna pick up the Washington Monument 
To ram your Great Wall of China 

Well you treated me just like a slave 

In ol ’ Thomas Jefferson s barn 

Now my hearts locked up in the Smithsonian 

Inside the world s largest ball of yarn 

It s Monumental Love, you see 
And Monumental Love ain ’t free 
I’m erecting a statue to our lost love 
Thats how Monumental Love can be 

I open my eyes and see a scene I won’t soon 
forget. The Viking youth are going crazy. Sword fights 
are breaking out all over the dance floor. A maiden 
swooned at my feet. Soon as I hit my last chord, a 
chant rose up from the crowd. “Ex-ter-min-a-tor! Ex- 
ter-min-a-tor! Ex-ter-min-ate him!” Like a longtailed 
rat in a room full of Orkin, I grab my Telecaster by the 
neck like a Louisville Slugger ready for the hordes. 
They close in toward the stage and the chanting grows 
even louder: “Ex-ter-min-a-tor! Ex-ter-min-a-tor!” 

Pete and Per have fought to the front of the 
crowd. “Raiijord!” Per yells, “you’re taking it the 
vrong way. They love you.” 

“Then why are they calling for an extermina- 
tor?” I ask. 

“That’s ‘ekstra nummer. Ekstra nummer.’ 
That’s vat we Danes say when ve vant an encore! It 
means ‘extra number!’ ” 

A thrill went through my soul. They love me. 
That ugly beast fame was now Jennifer Lopez all over 
my mind. I started thinking: these Vikings are alright. 
I’m gonna give them an extra number they won’t forget 

— the “Freebird” of extra numbers. The greatest extra 
number of our time. 

I hit a “G” chord “You people want an extra 
number?” I say, I say. “Well, y’ all are gonna have to 
help me out. Help me sing along. Ain’t nothin’ to it. 
We’ve all had this one in math class. Pink Floyd called 
it ‘Circumference Of A Circle.’ 

“Me, Raiford Starke, I just call it ‘pi!’ 

(To the tune of “Will the Circle be Unbroken”) 
pi=3. 14159265358979323846264338327950288419716 
9399375105820974944592307816406286 ...” 

After a few hundred decimal places, I hear 
Per’s voice on stage left. “Whew!, That Raiijord!,” he 
was saying, as people swarmed to congratulate him on 
knowing such a famous man. “ When it comes to pi . . . 
he really takes the cake!” 

— Visit Raiford Starke’s website at 
www.seminoletribe/raiford 


RAIFORD STARKE 


Visit South Florida’s 
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TRUCK SUPER CENTER 
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• One Low Price! 
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7 Day Price Guarantee! 
Never Any Dealer Fees! 
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service you deserve. 
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Young Kowoko hitches a hide beneath the Eiffel Tower. 



The ancient Roman Coliseum, one of the seven wonders of the ancient world, stands tall in Rome. 






Red carpet, Viking marching band greet Seminole Tribal jet at Eljsberg, Denmark arrival. 


Vikings fight battle to welcome Seminoles to Denmark. 


HEAD B ANGER: Authentic Viking battle gear 


It’s fun to be a Viking! 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter Vedel in Rome. 


Miss Seminole Suraiya Youngblood meets the Vikings. 


HORN HELMETS: Billie boys wear latest in Viking fashion. 


Chief 

Continued from page 1 


someone who has had to fight through mpciiyerty conditions inside the sector, 
obstacles to make what he has of himsehdigaiHis huge party about a week ago in 
songs and stories ring true because thef" Qlreef Billie, with all sorts of rit 
true, not just the stage patter you seteusdLd, theaid Rose. By the night of t 

are full of irony and satire. I read t^Fto my n , though a lot of them didn t show up, 

friends Also, people m Europe have a nautcnirad to knock on their doors and f 

Packed houses greeted the Chief filiation with American Indians. We aiieME passed out from the good time 
Billie concerts at Mojo Club in Copenhlfe them but very few people have epB^ceteert parties! 

The Opera in Christiania, and the MuddV e ' } et alone f real Chief And he was so dftright sunny skies and fans chee 
Waters Club in Oslo. The entourage staW ik° £ ^ . autographs and talk to an^nea^hthe eyes could see greeted the 

Denmark an extra day to accept an invi . _ . . , ^ . dand . °V h * ir 4 .i ast day K ^ Den mark at t 

from Copenhagen Arts officials to perform inHhfe he Christiania concert, heldf aatavafec On the same bill with Natali 
prestigious Copenhagen Jazz Festival ftfcfc # C1 V whe y mari]uana and haBtajatemett and Earth Wind and Fire, 

f. 7_ . ■ -| . have been overturned, a group of mdigieimmxs held its own with the crowd sere 

Legendary Scandinavian pianists g^enland natives cheered the Chief duanin^ndriBe. . 

Watson and Espen Just appeared on the con ^ rt at ^ he °P ara ‘ Whenever the Chief Then it was a sightseeing trip f 

would say In my Tribe, we . . . the gpromp first to Paris and then to 

;^11 out: In OUR tribe . . . returning to Big Cypress. The world i 

According to Rose the Opera clubnating place. Here you might have a bu 
s visit to Christiania adver 


scene to jam with the Chief and band. 

Surprisingly, a majority of the crowd attii 
shows were comprised of youth the 18-25 . . 

year old fan base one rarely sees at nBn^?:et:hno ie 1 ie r — 

1,^ TT „ ■ o 4 — — » 4 — 0 tisea for weeks on placards and posters around 

shows m the United States town was an occasion of much note By Peter B. Gallagher and Peter Vedel 

It is the Chief s sincerity thaM&traMi aa ° cc asion ot much note tcf HK? 

these people, said Just. He comes acfet^M and Lapland natives who liveU* 






Newnan’s Lake tragedy, see Special Section. 



Chief Billie plays for Children’s Hospital, page 12 , 



Posing for Shootout, page 3, 



Seminole chickees chopped down by USET, below. 
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Governor Stops 
Lake Logging 

By Peter B. Gallagher 

TALLAHASSEE — One month 
after the Seminole Tribune began an investi- 
gation into a state scandal involving the per- 
mitting of deadhead logging on Gainesville’s 
Newnan’s Lake, Gov. Jeb Bush has asked that 
the controversial industry be immediately 
stopped on all fresh- water Florida lakes. 

The request was made Aug. 28 in a 
phone call from Jose Boscan of the 
Governor’s Cabinet office to Phil Coram, 
Chief of the state Department of 
Environmental Protection (DEP) Bureau of 
Submerged Lands and Environmental 
Services. A DEP permit issued from Coram’s 
office last May allowed a Panhandle-based 
logging operation to damage the largest 
ancient canoe site in North American history 
and wreak environmental havoc on and 
around the lake, according to state officials 
and environmentalists. 

Coram told the Tribune that he has 
ordered Newnan’s and all Florida lakes added 
to the state’s “Prohibitive Water Bodies” list. 
“It will remain that way until we get an appli- 
cation for deadhead logging on a lake. Then it 
will have to be brought back before the 
Trustees (Governor and Cabinet),” said 
Coram, who says no lake site application is 
currently among the 22 on DEP’s deadhead 
table. 

Santa Rosa Beach logger L.C. 

Pinson has been the subject of criticism for 
his harvesting operation on the drought- 
exposed Newnan’s lakebed last June and July. 
Though Pinson has been accused of a number 
of environmental and archaeological miscues 
in investigations conducted by both the Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC) and the state Department of Historical 
resources (DHR), he claims innocence. 

See DEADHEAD, page 3 



Taking Responsibility Tribe Cuts Deal With Wet Blade 



For Our Past, As Welt, 
As Our Future! 

By Patricia Wickman 

What constitutes “value” in our 
lives, as individuals, and in our collective 
lives as a community of Floridians? Do we 
assign value only to things that we can see 
and touch - a high-rise office building, anoth- 
er block of condominiums, or even a beauti- 
ful cultural arts center? What about the things 
that we can’t see? What about the elements of 
our individual and collective lives that don’t 
come equipped with “$” signs and don’t fit 
neatly into money market accounts and draw 
returns that can be computed with compound 
interest? How do we assign value to those 
parts of our lives? 


These considerations lie at the very 
core of the controversy that has arisen recent- 
ly over the discovery, in Newnan’s Lake in 
Alachua County, Florida, of the largest single 
cache of Indian dugout canoes ever found in 
the United States. And it’s not just the assign- 
ment of being “largest” or “first” that gives 
this discovery such immediacy in our lives. 
It’s the bedrock question of values; in this 
case, the short-term value of a few logs that 
can be salvaged from the lake bed for the 
profit of a single individual, weighed against 
the long term value of respecting the past and 
honoring the intrinsic, and inherent, value of 
the people who created it. Reporters Pete 
Gallagher and Charles Flowers outlined the 
story in the last issue of the Seminole Tribune 
and their details appear elsewhere in this 
issue also. 

The people who created this specific 
past were Native peoples - there were no 
Native “Americans” then, nor were there any 
“Indians” in the English lexicon. Make no 
mistake about it, however, these were the 

See HOLASKOAN page 3 


By Dan McDonald 

CHEYENNE, Wyo. — Most likely you’ve never 
heard of a Burch Wet Blade — but Tom Burch and the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida are betting you will soon. 

Burch, of Boone, N.C., is the inventor of what is 
being hailed as the most revolutionary vegetation manage- 
ment system since the rotary mower. The Seminole Tribe 
- through Chairman James Billie — - has become an 
investor and partner in bringing the Wet Blade into full 
production. And, based on what’s been shown so far, 
there’s a Wet Blade in your future. 

“Carl Baxley (Hollywood Board Representative) 
brought Tom Burch and the Wet Blade to my attention and 
we flew to North Carolina to look at it,” Billie says of the 
Tribe’s interest in the Wet Blade. 

“I took one look at it and saw it was very innova- 
tive and a new design and realized it could mow grass and 
spread herbicide or fertilizer all in 
the turn of a blade. I thought it was 
something we should be involved 
with because there is grass all over 
the world. ” 

While it only took one 
look at the innovative system to 
impress James Billie, it has been a 
long time from idea to production 
for Tom Burch. 

“We’ve been refining the 
Wet Blade system for 10 years and 
performing many demonstration 
plots across the United States at the 
same time,” Burch, the affable 59- 
year-old inventor says while strid- 
ing across a section of Wyoming 
prairie where a test plot has shown 
the Wet Blades ’s extraordinary 
effectiveness in controlling weeds. 

“But, I can’t tell you how 
exciting things are for the Burch 
Wet Blade team right now. We’ve 
finally perfected the Wet Blade and 
the chemical distribution system 
and at the same time we’re getting 
the results in from our test plots. 

Everything is looking good. Em 
real confident the Wet Blade system 
is going to change the way the world looks at weed man- 
agement.” 

If Burch sounds enthusiastic - and he does - it’s 
based on growing evidence his decade-long struggle to 
perfect the Wet Blade is poised to take root in the multi- 
billion dollar world of vegetation management. 

“I started tinkering in my garage to develop this 
idea in 1990,” Burch says. “The first machine was a two- 
engine lawn mower device. It took five years of testing 
and refining to get it so it worked the way I wanted. 

“Then, someone asked if I could put a Wet Blade 


on brush hog. I said, ‘I didn’t see why not.’ The result was 
a lot more work. We had to invent things that didn’t exist 
to make the whole system function. And, we’ve been 
refining it ever since. But, we’re finally there. We have all 
the bugs worked out of the Wet Blade system now.” 

With a production factory in Wilkesboro and 
financial backing in place, the up side for the Burch Wet 
Blade is unlimited. In fact, given half a chance, Burch, 
who holds or has 12 Wet Blade patents pending in over 
100 countries, will gladly tell you he sees the day when 
every blade on every lawn mower, bush hog or gang 
mower will be a Wet Blade. And, he just might be right. 

What is a Wet Blade? Essentially, it’s a 
redesigned blade that fits on a mowing device - such as a 
lawn mower or a bush hog. The difference is the Wet 
Blade has an aerodynamic design that holds fluid along 
the cutting edge. Even while the blade is spinning at 200 


Wet Blade inventor Tom Burch (center) describes advantages of his system. 


mph, the liquid is held in place. If that sounds impossible, 
Tom Burch has a ready analogy. 

“Did you ever ride in your car during a rain 
storm and have a drop of water stay on your side window 
even though you’re driving at 70 mph?” he asks. “Well, 
the Wet Blade uses air currents like the one holding the 
drop of water. The Wet Blade is designed to use air flow 
to hold the fluid on the bottom edge.” 

Coupled with the actual blade is a radar gun that deter- 
mines the speed 

See WET BLADE, page 8 


Council Questions 
Construction Bills 

By E. Bowers 

HOLLYWOOD — The Tribal Council 
blanched at the exorbitant costs of planned, current 
and finished construction projects during a special 
Council meeting, Aug. 3 1 . 

The Council was first presented with the 
$305,868 bill charged by Close Construction for ren- 
ovating the Brighton Hot Meals Building. 

“That doesn’t sound right for some reason,” 
said Chairman James Billie. When told that the 
building would only serve an average of 30-40 peo- 
ple a day, the Chairman asked for a closer look at the 
construction costs, which were approved pending a 
review. 

“We’re going to question it,” said Billie 
about the renovation costs. 

Next up were the costs charged by Lodge 
Construction for the expansion and construction of 
the Brighton Medical Center: $1.5 million. 

“They’re going to expand it?” asked Billie. 
“For $1.5 million they could knock it down and 
build a new one!” 

The costs were approved when told that 
construction had already begun. 

After being hit with a $500,000 estimate for 
security and electrical costs for the Hollywood 
Multi-Purpose Center, not included in the original 
contract, the Chairman was absolutely dumbfounded 
when told the costs for the recently constructed Big 
Cypress Hunting Adventures boat ramp totaled 
$195,000 due to environmental and permit fees. 

The proposed Immokalee Entertainment 
Complex was the first project to be axed. When told 
the total costs of constructing the 47,000 square-foot 
facility would be approximately $12 million, the 
Chairman placed the project on the back burner for 
further review. 

The Council did approve a hotel to be built 
in Immokalee, but set a spending cap of $7 million, 
based upon a feasibility study ordered by the Board 
of Directors. Chairman Billie stated that the Council 
would build the facility, but allow the Board to man- 
age it. 


Seminole Chickees 
Chopped Down 

By Peter B. Gallagher 

NASHVILLE — The saga of the USET 
Chickees is over - they’ve all been unceremoniously 
chopped down and the Big Cypress thatch and poles 
have been thrown in the dumpster. 

This was discovered by Seminole Chairman 
James Billie on his recent stop at the headquarters 
for the United South and Eastern Tribes (USET) here 
in Music City. 

The chickees had been built by the 
Chairman more than six years ago on property leased 

See USET, page 3 


Miccosukee Suit 
Stops Commercial 
Airboat Tours 

By E. Bowers 

MIAMI — U.S. District Court Judge 
Lenore Nesbitt granted the Miccosukee Tribe’s 
Partial Motion for Summary Judgement in its lawsuit 
against the National Park Service on Aug. 24. 

The order halts commercial airboat tour 
companies from operating within the Big Cypress 
National Preserve Addition lands. 

The Tribe’s lawsuit, filed in 1998, claimed 
the National Park Service violated the National 
Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) by authorizing air- 
boat companies to operate within the Addition Lands 
without the required Environmental Impact Statement 
(EIS). 

Judge Nesbitt ruled, “Although it is not clear 
that an EIS will be required, evidence strongly sug- 
gests that damage caused by the past four years of 
airboat tours and the damage that may be caused by 
future airboat tours may be significant and irre- 
versible. . . 

“Therefore, the Court enjoins further airboat 
tours in the Addition until such time as the Park 
Service completes an EIS or determines that an EIS 
is not necessary.” 

In 1994, the Miccosukee Tribe sued the 
Department of the Interior for violation of NEPA in a 
Jan. 1994 agreement with the Flo-Sun Land 
Corporation. One of the Tribe’s contentions was the 
Interior Department failed to complete an 
Environmental Impact Statement before entering into 
the agreement with Flo-Sun. The suit was later dis- 
missed in 1998. 
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Editorial 




Deadhead Whitewash 


*Peter B. Gallagher 

The waters of Lake Pith-la-choc-co are creeping back 
now, almost to the lake-edges where the dog fennel has grown 
taller than Sasquatch and thicker than the corn on Costner’s field 
of dreams. The damage to the ancient archaeological sites is cov- 
ered up now by nature, all 87 canoes submerged again in watery 
graves, a few of their mysteries soon to be told by radio carbons 
in a laboratory far away. You cannot walk now on the lakebed 
where Chief Jim Billie bent over to touch one of the olden crafts 
but a few weeks ago. 

Hundreds of old deadhead logs, long a part of the lake 
ecosystem, are gone, drug out through the mucky lakebottom in 
gouges and unholy scrapes by belching bulldozers, thundering air- 
boats and their operators - men who make fun of environmental- 
ists and assign cheap value to the precious antiquities of Florida’s 
history and culture. Calm waters and an osprey’s cry are all that 
remain now. 

If the lake rises high enough, why Hatchett Creek - 
struck dead by a logger’s dam - may actually find a path back to 
the lake proper! The higher the water, the more covered the 
makeshift roads crunched through the cypress wetlands. Out of 
sight. Out of mind. That’s actually what deadhead logging is all 
about. 

Waiting for nature’s “cover-up” was an advantageous 
time for the state to perform its “official” investigation. In Florida, 
we taxpayers have employees charged with protecting our envi- 
ronment. It’s our own company called the Department of 
Environmental Protection (DEP). The DEP report — which con- 
cluded no archeological or environmental damage occurred dur- 
ing a June- July deadhead logging operation on Newnan’s Lake — 
was a whitewash. It brings into focus a problem much more seri- 
ous than the events detailed in the Seminole Tribune s “Tragedy At 
Pith-la-choc-co” series. (See Special Section) 

Though many hours were spent by the Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission (FWC) investigating environ- 
mental charges, the depositions, photographs - even a videotape 
of logger L.C. Pinson at work - were never considered by DEP. 
Hours of work and expertise provided by the state’s Division of 
Historical Resources (DHR) regarding the trespass of the largest 
ancient canoe find in North America, were also ignored. 
Numerous private citizen complaints, detailed accounts of 
destruction happening before their eyes, were also not considered. 

Heck, a few of us at the Tribune spent the better part of 
two months letting DEP know everything we knew. Make no mis- 
take about it. They knew. 

With a straight face, DEP says it does not know. DEP 
says it asked for the FWC and DHR reports. “They didn’t send 
them to us,” Phil Coram, who heads DEP’s permitting department, 
tells us taxpayers. “I haven’t received a single complaint.” 

That’s not true. That’s what Lawrence Rossignol, who 
heads FWC’s North Florida law enforcement effort, tells us tax- 
payers. “They know what we have.” 

Ditto for Jan Matthews, the DHR director: “Our achaeol- 
ogists walked with DEP, pointed out the damages to them on site.” 

Ditto for Citizen Dale Crider, who wrote complaints and 
made such a nuisance of himself by bugging the public officials 
who work for him that he became an object of investigation him- 
self. DEP’s own computers store email with slanderous statements 
about the credibility of Crider, a 30-year veteran (retired) state 
biologist. 


Even Attorney General Bob Butterworth is involved in 
this strange fray. He authored a ridiculous letter designed to 
remove his office from jurisdiction by informing his own boss - a 
public citizen complainant -there was nothing amiss at Newnan’s 
Lake. Concluded, we might add, without any investigation by his 
own office. 

The turtles are okay, says DEP. Not true says one of the 
nation’s leading experts on fresh water turtles. The eagles and 
ospreys are okay, says DEP. Do they even know what the state and 
federal laws are regarding the disturbance of nests? The public 
wants to know. 

Who told who what, when, where? White wash. 

Each state agency has decided to hide behind pointing 
fingers and obfuscation, hoping the lake will rise and it will all 
simply go away. The exception is DHR’s Jan Matthews and Laura 
Kammerer who has come forcefully forward to admit her 
agency’s shortcomings with a definite plan of fixing the system so 
it does not happen again. See Letters below. 

Because it CAN happen again. The very same team of 
state agencies who screwed up at Newnan’s Lake are in charge of 
each and every environmental issue in this state. From the 
Everglades to the out-of-control Panhandle. From the Ichetucknee 
to the out-of-control Southwest Florida. This wasn’t just a crew of 
substitutes left over from the last Kid Rock tour brought in to fill 
in for the real experts on vacation. No. Phil Struhs is the Director 
of DEP. Katherine Harris is the Secretary of State, ultimately in 
charge of DHR. Dr. Allen Egbert is head man at FWC. Bob 
Butterworth is the Attorney General. Jeb Bush is the governor. 

And, from all that we can tell, none of these people are 
talking “deadhead” to each other. I wonder if they would be sur- 
prised, as we were, when DHR state archaeologist Jim Miller told 
us more than 7,000 dredge-and-fill permits come through his 
office each year. “You don’t have time to read every word,” he 
said. We have a suggestion to DEP, where the permitting process 
begins: 

Slow down. 

What’s the hurry? 

Gov, Bush suggested that two weeks ago when the curse 
of Pith-la-choc-co reached his office, delivered by the Seminole 
Tribune on deadline. He asked DEP not to issue any more dead- 
head dredge-and-fills for Florida lakes until the matter can be 
revisited at the next Cabinet meeting. Now, while the summer 
rains fill the creeks and sloughs, our Governor should take one 
more step and appoint an independent ombudsman to fully inves- 
tigate the Newnan’s Lake controversy; the facts, not a bunch of 
obfuscating bureaucrats, must be presented to the state’s gathered 
leaders. 

State environmentalists can give Gov. Bush the political 
reason to take this step. Remember, both state and national con- 
servation groups supported the rebirth of deadhead logging in this 
state, signing on to a plan which trades $6,000 license fees to pri- 
vate individuals for a fortune in taxpayers’ submerged wood. 

The few tree-huggers who have spoken out say they were 
misled. Are any of them as courageous as DHR leaders? Will they 
admit being wrong and demand, once and for all, a real investiga- 
tion into this mess? Stay tuned. 

Because if the waters rise too high, the cover-up could be 

forever. 

— Peter B. Gallagher directs Special Projects for Seminole 
Communications 
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Editor: 

I have been enjoying the articles 
in the Seminole Tribune on the forts, which 
are written by Vida Volkert. Her research 
seems meticulous. Are these articles pub- 
lished in a booklet? I have several friends 
who are interested in obtaining copies. 
Jeanette Peeples Carlton 
pvranch 

Editor: 

Is there any chance I can get an 
autographed photo from the Queen of your 
Rodeo? I am building a new house and 
since rodeo is my favorite sport, I am try- 
ing to gain as many autographs from the 
sport as possible. Thank you for time. 

Doug Caqqaionio 
Caqqac@aol.com 


Editor: 

I read with interest Chief Billie’s 
comment about the FSU use of the Tribal 
name “Seminoles”. I can’t agree more. All 
of the sports teams name themselves after 
something that will instill a winning spirit. 
My own high school in Northern California 
was, and is, called the Modoc Braves. It 
was not meant to demean, but help us win. 
Why name a sports team the High School 
Cowards? Thanks for your honesty. 

Dan Wemple 

dcwemple@ix.netcom.com 

Editor: 

My family and I spent two weeks 
in Florida last July. We made sure to visit 
the reservations, and the museum. I have 
read books about the Seminoles even back 
in the USSR, as a kid. I was amazed, upon 
my coming to the U.S. as a refugee in the 
70s that most American people know so lit- 


tle about your history. 

I think it should be taught in all 
U.S. schools. Well, my kid knows your his- 
tory. She went to the Museum with me, and 
I’ve got books for her. I will make sure 
more Russia- Americans 
come to visit the Seminoles. 

You have a great, intelligent, 
savvy leader. I am glad that the Seminoles 
have overcome those who wanted to 
destroy them. I am glad they were not able 
to drive you from Florida. I was 
really impressed with what you have 
achieved. I want to visit you again! 

Paul Stonehill 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

rurc@earthlink.net 

Editor: 

I have been told by friends of my 
late father, Richard Fleming Tolli, that I 
have a half brother who was born to a 
Seminole lady with the surname Tiger 
whom he was enamored of in the 1960- 
1962 time frame. I do not know too much 
more than this, except that it was thought 
that the child was possibly named Richard 
Tiger. 

My father passed away in 1995 
without ever talking to me about this per- 
sonally, but I do know he did live near one 
of the tourist "Indian Village" areas grow- 
ing up, and we have pictures of him 
wrestling alligators. He was a Boy Scout in 
Micanopy, and before he passed he attend- 
ed a few Scout reunions in that area. He 
attended Miami Senior High School, and I 
think he graduated in 1960 or 1961. 

I know that this is not very much 
information, but I was hoping that there 
might be some way to see if it is true that 
my brother exists, and if so, I would love to 
find him. Please forgive me for imposing 


upon you for assistance, but I do not know 
how to find this information on my own, as 
it would require finding someone who actu- 
ally remembers who was around back then. 

I would very, very much appreci- 
ate any assistance you could give me. 
Attached are the photos we have of my 
father and some of his friends, and of him 
and an alligator. I hope there is someone in 
these photos you may recognize. Thank 
you. 

Susan Brown 

Tallahassee 

Sue@Talweb.com 

Editor: 

It is with the utmost gratitude that 
I come to you to thank you for your gener- 
ous donation for our programs. 

We are working on our housing, 
youth center, Christmas basket and stove 
preparations. We are opening the schools 
this month. We are also preparing for our 
catalog season. It is a very busy time! 

Once again, thank you! We could 
do nothing without your support. Please 
keep us in mind during this hectic time. 

Deacon Dan Nez Martin 


The Seminole Tribune 
is looking for an Editorial 
Cartoonist. Anyone interested 
contact us at 
tribune@semtribe.com. 
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Letters 

! 6300 Stirling Road, Hollywod, FL 33024 ^ 
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Editor: 

The American Indian 
Movement of Florida is revolted, but 
sadly unsurprised, by the arrogant and 
callous actions of the Florida Bureau of 
Archaeological Resource (BAR) and the 
Department of Environmental Protection 
(DEP) in regards to the “find” of a num- 
ber of historic Seminole canoes, which 
are objects of cultural patrimony for the 
Seminole Nation and Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. 

Florida BAR Chief James 
Miller, long noted as the head “ghoul” 
by Florida AIM, and the DEP allowed 
logger L.C. Pinson to log and destroy an 
area filled with the historic Seminole 
canoes. Mr. Pinson was permitted by the 
state to log the wood out of the 
Newnan’s Lake area. The practice in and 
of itself is controversial as to its detri- 
mental effects upon the environment and 
one the state previously banned. To 
allow such a questionable practice in an 
area where it would obviously destroy 
the historic canoes is an unconscionable 
act. More offensive is the fact that the 
state did not notify Tribal representa- 
tives. In his typically arrogant manner, 
Miller claims he “forgot” to notify the 
Seminole Tribe about the canoes, let 
alone the impending destruction of them 
by Mr. Pinson. Miller added that notify- 
ing the tribes is a “courtesy”. Appears 
Miller forgot to be courteous, again. 

The American Indian 
Movement of Florida demands that Mr. 
Pinson and the DEP as well as BAR be 
investigated by appropriate agencies for 
this unconscionable act. Further, as Mr. 
Pinson’s permit prohibited his taking 
“artifacts,” Florida AIM calls upon an 
investigation into the violation of his 
permit as his willful and wanton destruc- 
tion of objects of cultural patrimony cer- 
tainly constitutes a “taking.” Florida 
AIM is reviewing potential violations of 
the Archaeological Resources Protection 
Act and NAGPRA by the state in their 
complicity in the destruction of objects 
of cultural patrimony. Florida AIM fur- 
ther calls for the immediate repatriation 
to the Seminole Tribe of Florida any 
canoes that may not have been destroyed 
for their determination as to disposition. 

Once again, we demand that 
James Miller be removed as head of the 
BAR. Despite Mr. Miller’s “Orwellian 
double speak” over the last decade and a 
half, the facts of his discourteousness 
and forgetfulness speak for themselves. 
The State of Florida is miserably failing 
to meet the promise it made by passing 
the Unmarked Human Burial Act. The 
ravaging of pothunters continued unabat- 
ed and without prosecution. In 1994, 
Florida AIM provided to the Pinellas- 
Pasco State Attorney a videotape, and 
four eyewitness affidavits identifying the 
man who robbed the Reedy Mound of 
human remains and associated funerary 
objects. Miller played a significant role 
in the lack of a prosecution. Miller also 
has failed to prosecute two individuals 
caught by police ravaging the mounds at 
the Cape Canaveral National Seashore 
on three occasions. And now Newnan’s 
Lake. 

Miller is an anthropologist with 
a mentality from a by-gone era. It is time 
to remove the “ghouls” from the BAR 
and place into his office someone who 
will not consistently “forget” to contact 
tribes, and consider respecting the sover- 
eign and cultural rights of Indigenous 
peoples more than a “courtesy.” We call 
upon all human beings to demand Jeb 
Bush remove Jim Miller from office 
IMMEDIATELY and replace him with 
someone who meets the approval of the 
Seminole and Miccosukee Tribes. 

Sheridan Murphy 

AIM Tampa 


Dear Chairman Billie: 

I wish to extend to you my sin- 
cerest apology for the commitment of an 
inexcusable oversight regarding activities 
involving Newnans Lake, Alachua 
County, Florida. This morning our 
agency was informed that the Florida 
Department of Environmental Protection 
(Department) had sent to this agency a 
submerged Lands and Environmental 
Resources Program (SLERP) application 
to permit the applicant to recover pre-cut 
submerged timber in Newnan’s Lake. I 
was informed of this fact and immediate- 
ly asked to determine if it had been 
received and reviewed by my staff. I dis- 
covered that the Department, the 
Northeast District, Jacksonville, Florida, 
had forwarded a SLERP application 
(#01-169104-01 1-ES) from L.C. Pinson, 
Resources Recovery Group, to us on 
April 28, 2000. 

The SLERP application was 
received by the Division of Historical 
Resources Review and Compliance 
Section on May 3, 2000 (please see a 
copy of the application enclosed). My 
staff, however, did not review the appli- 
cation, although it was identified as a 
pre-cut timber recovery project. No com- 
ments were forwarded to the Department 
by this agency by the 30-day deadline. I 
assure you that this type of critical over- 
sight will not happen again. In the past it 
was routine practice of this Section to 
presume that certain types of activities in 
many Department applications ( i.e ., the 
old dredge and fill applications) involved 
types of activities that would not impact 
cultural resources. These types of proj- 
ects were excluded from review in a 
1989 agreement between this agency and 
the Department. Other projects had pre- 
viously been reviewed under federal or 
other state regulations, i.e., U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineer permit applications 
and Developments of Regional Impact. 

Past procedures will no longer 
be followed. I have today implemented 
changes to that effect. All Department 
applications will be recorded and will be 
the subject of staff review for this 
agency. Our comments and recommen- 
dations will be forwarded to the appro- 
priate Department district and district 
branch offices within the review period. 

Laura A. Kammerer, M.A. 

Bureau of Historic Preservation 

Tallahassee 

Editor: 

Just wanted to let the Tribune 
know how much I appreciate the write 
up you did on Newnan’s Lake. I grew up 
on this lake and I have seen many phases 
over the years but none that was so dev- 
astating as this one. 

I think the thing that bothered 
me the most is the message that the state 
sent to the students that found all of the 
Indian artifacts. The students must have 
been excited, what a find and disapoint- 
ment to see the State of Florida, lack of 
concern of this find and again the dollar 
sign wins this battle. 

Florida has always been one of 
thise states that set precedents for other 
states to follow. They blew this one big 
time. 

Again the Indians get screwed 
and the white man wins. Please keep up 
the good work and maybe we can pre- 
vent this type of thing from happening in 
other lakes. 

Dianne Crider Warren 

Savannah, GA 

Editor’s Note: Dianne Crider Warren is 
the daughter of Dale Crider who is pro- 
filed in the special section in this issue . 
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Reflections By Patsy West 


Newnan Came To Fight Indians 


E arly in the nineteenth century there 
were conflicts between Georgians and 
Seminoles across the Georgia/Florida 
border. Recent studies show cattle were the 
primary commodity which prompted strife on 
both sides as the whites and Indians stole or 
recaptured their stock from the borderland or 
made forays into Georgia and Florida. Also, 
numerous Black slaves had filtered into 
Spanish-held Florida seeking to escape their 
harsh lives on southern plantations. 

The southeastern Indians had used 
slave labor for generations, making raids to 
other Indian villages for that purpose. The 
southeastern Indian slave market became a 
major Indian economy when the British pro- 
vided select tribes with guns and other gifts 
for rounding up lesser fortunate tribal peoples 
to be sold to work on the Brits’ West Indies 
plantations. Greed and overhunting resulted 
in the Yamasee War, which in turn brought 
the official end of British supported Indian 
slaving, as the Colonists began the importa- 
tion of Africans. 

The runaway Black slaves provided 
a continuum to the southeastern Indian tradi- 
tion of slavery. In the Treaty of Coleraine in 
1796, the Creek Confederation in southern 
Alabama and Georgia had been induced to 
state that they would surrender to the 
Americans their valuable commodity of run- 
away slaves as well as those held by their 
Florida relatives, the Seminoles. The Creeks 
showed their willingness to stand with the 
Americans against the Seminoles which 
strengthened the major breach between these 
related tribal groups. The Georgians then felt 
all the more justified in making slave raids 
into Florida Seminole camps to retrieve the 
Seminoles’ “illegally” held slaves. As a result, 
the borderlands became a hotbed of activity. 

Daniel Newnan moved to Georgia 
from North Carolina in 1802. There he 
became a plantation owner and slaveholder. 
He had been a second lieutenant in the 4™ 
Infantry Regiment of the U.S. Army in 1799, 
becoming a 1 st lieutenant by the time of his 
resignation in January of 1802. In Georgia he 
was active in the militia and served as adju- 
tant general of Georgia from 1806-1817. 


At this time, there were a number of 
American settlers in Spanish Florida known 
as the “Patriots.” They wanted Florida to be 
taken from Spain. These revolutionaries had 
the ear, but not the official sanction, of 
President James Madison. The Georgia militia 
was at the forefront of unofficial U.S. aggres- 
sion. Early in 1812 plans were afoot to take 
Fernandina and St. Augustine. 

In July 1812, the Spanish Governor 
of Florida, Sebastian Kindelan, induced the 
Seminoles to retaliate against the Georgians. 
Newnan entered Spanish Florida with 250 
Georgia volunteers, most from Dublin, Ga. 
The Seminole leaders Payne and Bowlegs 
were not in agreement about their role in 
fighting for Spain against the Americans. 
Payne advocated non-involvement, while 
Bowlegs wanted to fight. Bowlegs’ men exac- 
erbated the situation, raiding plantations 
between the St. John’s and the St. Mary’s 
Rivers and taking slaves in the summer of 
1812. It is interesting that Kindelan offered 
Spanish citizenship to every slave that joined 
the Spanish cause. 

On Aug. 15, 1812, Newnan’s militia 
reached Davis Creek, Fla., where they came 
under the command of Col. Thomas Adam 
Smith, commander of the United States 
Troops in Spanish Florida. Smith was pro 
Patriot, and had been ready to take St. 
Augustine earlier in the year, but he had no 
official directive from the War Department. 
Anxious to retaliate for the hostile outbreak 
by the Seminoles, on Aug. 21 Smith ordered 
Newnan to destroy the Indian towns near 
Alachua. Five days later, when Newnan was 
preparing to advance, he received word that 
the Seminoles had pinned down Smith’s 
troops. Newnan went to the rescue, saving 
130 men and 25 horses. 

Newnan next left from Picolata on 
the St. John’s with 117 men (volunteers and a 
few Patriots) and rations for only four days. 
He apparently was sure of his victory over the 
Seminoles. However, on the march his troops 
had a surprise encounter with Payne and 75- 
100 mounted Seminoles who were also on the 
march. The Seminoles dismounted and 
opened fire. In a skirmish that lasted two and 


a half hours, Payne was wounded. Before 
sunset Payne was reinforced by more warriors 
and Blacks who opened fire. Newnan’s troops 
worked all night making a breastwork while 
six men left to get reinforcements from Col. 
Smith. The militiamen spent seven days in 
the breastwork subsisting on gopher turtles, 
alligator, and hearts of palm (while some 
accounts mention that they ate their horses, 
they apparently did not, although the 
Seminoles shot all of the troops’ horses). As 
more men became ill, Newnan retreated at 
night towards the St. John’s River. They 
stopped after eight miles and managed to 
build another breastwork which they did not 
leave until the afternoon of the next day. 

After five miles they came under very heavy 
fire, but somehow rallied and fiercely charged 
their enemy who fled. The next day they 
walked five miles and built yet another 
breastwork between two ponds. It was there 
that a relief column found them and took 
them back to Picolata. They had been out 1 8 
days. Supposedly they had killed 60 
Seminoles, losing only nine of their own men. 
While the press picked up on this as a major 
Seminole defeat, Newnan’s militia barely 
escaped with their lives. 

The elderly Payne died, not from his 
wounds, but doubtless dehabilitated by the 
rigors of war. 

Newnan fought in the Red Stick War 
commanding Georgia militiamen and friendly 
Creeks. He was severely wounded on Jan. 20, 
1814, and was not in combat again. He was 
active in state politics, a representative in the 
Georgia Legislature, major general of the 
Georgia Militia and was secretary of State of 
Georgia until 1827. From 1831-33 he served 
a term in the U. S. House of Representatives. 
At the outbreak of the Second Seminole War 
in December 1835, he wanted to serve again. 
He did not see combat, but was appointed 
adjutant general in 1837, then brigadier gen- 
eral. He died Jan. 10, 1851. 

Prepared with the published works 
of John K. Mahon, and Rembert W. Patrick. 
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Summer Safari Readers Awarded At DSO Open House 


By Ernie Tiger 

HOLLYWOOD — On Thursday August 24th, Dorothy Scott 
Osceola (DSO) Library staff officials held a back-to-school party and 
open house for community members and students. Participants in the 
Summer Safari Readers Program were set up by the DSO Library staff 
and visitors were able to interact with the students and tour through 
the newly constructed three-story, 29,000 square-feet Tribal facility, 
which opened in May 2000. “The new DSO building gives students 
and staff much needed room for the department's growth and meets 
the education needs for the new millenium” says librarian Diane Diaz. 
“We had to move around a little bit and squeeze our classes into trail- 
ers while the new build- 
ing was being construct- 
ed, but it was worth it.” 

“The kids 

worked very hard on 
their reading throughout 
the summer program 
and I wanted their hard 
work to be acknowl- 
edged. . . that’s why we 
awarded the kids for 
participation and read- 
ing,” commented librari- 
an Tifarah Grace, who 
helped direct the 
Summer Safari reading 
program. Kids who par- 
ticipated in the summer 
program had to read 
many books and partici- 
pate in Summer Safari 
activities presented by 
library staff. The chil- 
dren studied different 
continents around the 
world and the animals 
that inhabit them. “It 
was fun to learn about other countries - it made it fun to read,” said 
Ms. Grace. 

At the open house party, refreshments and back-to-school 
supplies were handed out with pamphlets containing information on 
the school’s educational departments and health awareness. Spectators 
who gathered at the DSO were able to journey through the new build- 


ing and gain insights on the unique classes that are available at the 
building. Also they got to watch students try out their latest tech- 
niques in the up-to-date Millenium Computer lab. Students are able to 
search the web for a wide range of educational material. 

The most unique class witnessed throughout the day by spec- 
tators had to be the culture class led by Mable Osceola. Her class, 
which was incorporated in the DSO curriculum since the beginning, 
has helped students learn who they are and where their ancestors and 
Tribal background came from. “In my class, youth practice many of 
the Tribe’s traditional arts which were once used in day-to-day life: 
such as making palmetto fiber dolls, patchwork, sewing, cooking, 

bead work and learning the 
Seminole native language. 

I just hope that each youth 
will learn at least one of 
these dying arts, so that it 
will be carried on to the 
next generation,” com- 
mented Tribal culture 
teacher Osceola. 

Below is a listing of 
youth whom received 
awards for the Summer 
Reading Program: 

Mariah Buster - 12, 
Brandon Dicarlo -11, 
Christopher Hunter - 7, 
Garrett Anderson - 6, 
Kystle Young - 6, Anahana 
Sirota - 6 Marissa Osceola 
- 5, Rebecca Osceola - 4, 
Mariah Buster - 4, Jessica 
Turtle - 3, Lacey Jordan - 
3, Leon Pewo - 3, Cindi 
Adair - 3, Micco Bowers - 
2, Jackson Richard - 2, 
Katlyn Osceola, Kayla 
Nelson - 1, Allyson Billie - 
1, Lorri Osceola - 1, Noemi Billie - 1, Jean Frank - 1, Participants - 
Kristen Osceola, Latitia Foster, Courtnay Osceola, Kei-ya-le Osceola, 
Kayla Bowers, Rhiannon Tiger, De De Tiger. 

Librarian Diane Diaz would like to give a special thanks to 
summer youth workers Mia Sapp, Austin Billie, and William Cypress. 



Top (1-r): Tifarah Grace and Diane Diaz, 2nd Row (1-r): Lacey Jerdan, Mariah 
Buster, Christopher Hunter, Brandon Dicarlo, 3rd Row (1-r): Rhiannon Tiger and 
Deandra Tiger. 


Holaskoan 

Continued from page 1 

ancestors of the Seminole people and therein 
lies a fact that is, without a doubt, the “value” 
at the core of this controversy. Of what value 
is the past of those native peoples who were 
so determinedly displaced by Europeans and 
whose descendents are still around today as 
living reminders of that displacement? What 
debt do we, as Euroamericans, owe to them 
and what responsibility do we have to save 
their past? And, ultimately, to what extent is it 
only their past and to what extent does the 
past become a shared value and its protection 
a responsibility consequently shared by all of 
us? 

The answers to these questions are 
both individual and collective and, so, we 
must look to ourselves both privately and 
publicly to find responses. L.C. “Chuck” 
Pinson, the man who sent his bulldozer crash- 
ing through precious historical artifacts, made 
an individual decision that short-term eco- 
nomic profit was the overriding value in his 
life. But he also made a collective decision - 
a decision on our part but in which the rest of 
us were given no voice, when he destroyed 
artifacts that were not his to destroy. He 
destroyed artifacts that were tangible parts of 
our collective intangible past, and parts of the 
specific past of the Seminole people. This is 
the nexus where all of the values meet or, in 
this case, collide. 

A Seminole Tribune reporter ques- 
tioned Mr. Pinson about his actions and he 
made his attitudes very clear when he replied 
that he felt as if their challenges were “arrows 
stuck in my rib cage.” You and I weren’t 
there to stop Mr. Pinson, or even to express 


our views or reason with him. We can’t be 
everywhere. That’s why we have laws, and 
that’s why we appoint public officials, to be 
our surrogates in such matters by enforcing 
the laws. Residents in nearby areas contacted 
state officials and asked them to enforce the 
laws regarding environmental protection and 
preservation of historic properties. In every 
case they declined and, in some cases, they 
turned on the citizens who tried to protect the 
site. Mr. Pinson held a state permit, which he 
interpreted as giving him permission to take 
his profit at the expense of our past. He even 
referred to his permit as “God in my back 
pocket.” Both his state and his god were on 
his side. This is the same rationale used over 
and over nowadays in Florida by many devel- 
opers - short-change artists who are willing 
to squander the last cent of our historical 
equity for a quick buck in their pockets. 

This is a state that, after all, still has 
so much future that it all too frequently sees 
no need to honor its past! “Development” is 
the engine that Florida governments have 
accepted as a motive force, creating and driv- 
ing what passes for “progress” in Florida. 
Very little time, relatively, is given over to a 
discussion of Florida’s tremendously rich past 
or to a consideration of the central role of that 
history in creating the exotic public image 
that makes Florida so prominent and unique 
in the national image, and makes the state so 
attractive to the developers. This is the classic 
“vicious circle.” 

These competing dual realities - of a 
culturally rich past and a potentially economi- 
cally rich future, collided - head on, with the 
recent discovery of the so-called Miami 
Circle and that city’s attempts to define its 
own public values. Now, they are colliding 
once again, over a lake in Alachua County. 


We have encountered a tangible reminder of 
the hundreds of thousands of people, the 
ancestors of the Seminoles, whose lives have 
formed the warp of the rich cultural tapestry 
that is the Florida we enjoy, today. But, how 
much do we love it? Do we love it enough to 
honor the parts of the tapestry that were not 
woven in Euroamerican patterns, or by 
Euroamerican hands? Do we love it enough 
to realize we cannot cut away even a single 
thread without integrally weakening the entire 
fabric? Do we love it enough to accept our 
fiduciary responsibility to a collective past? 

Too many individuals in Florida 
today have used the specious, and tired, argu- 
ment you can’t save everything; that you 
have to destroy the past in order to build a 
future; that the past is dead and, in the pres- 
ent, we all still have to pay our rent. The 
Seminole people say, holaskoan - that’s not 
true! These are separate objectives that are 
not always linked, nor should they be. Rent is 
a fact of life. And, of course, we cannot 
expect to save everything. “Everything” isn’t 
worth saving and, even if we could save it, 
we would be dooming ourselves to a life 
inside of a time capsule. A pretty sterile exis- 
tence. But we certainly don’t have to create 
our lives entirely on a choice of one approach 
or the other. It isn’t a matter of having a past 
or a future. It’s a matter of recognizing both, 
putting both in perspective, honoring both, 
and working to protect both. It’s a matter of 
values. The Seminole people always have 
known this. That’s why they’re still here 
today. 

Dr. Patricia Wickman is Director of 
the Tribe’s Anthropology & Geneology 
Department . 



Brian Zepeda (1) and Victor Billie show period dress used for Shootout. 


Museum Shootout 


By Elrod Bowers 

BIG CYPRESS — The Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum is already 
preparing for the Third Annual 
Kissimmee Slough Shootout and 
Rendezvous, to be held on Feb. 3-4, 
2001. 

“We’ll have more re-enac- 
tors in the Shootout this year,” said 
Brian Zepeda, Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum Operations Manager. 

“We’ve also re-sculpted the battle- 
field, and will have two cannon 


crews, including one from Fort 
Foster, coming in.” 

The battle, which shows 
what an 1 840s skirmish between the 
U.S. Army and the Seminoles might 
have looked like, will only be held 
once a day due to the amount of 
props and pyrotechnics. 

Approximately an hour in 
length, the battle has been filmed by 
Miami Public Television Station 
WPBT 2, as well as German and 
British film crews. 

Zepeda is anticipating a 
large audience for the third install- 
ment of the battle. “Our attendance 


doubled last year from the first 
Shootout,” said Zepeda. “We expect 
more this year because we’ve put 
together a larger show that pleases 
everyone from the historian to the 
general tourist.” 

According to Exhibits 
Specialist Marty Bowers, the 
Museum will also host a stickball 
tournament in conjunction with the 
Shootout. Teams, one from each 
reservation, should have 1 5 players 
with a minimum of five women. Men 
must bring 
their own 
sticks. 

“We will 
be contacting 
the Recreation 
Departments 
on each reser- 
vation and 
possibly the 
Miccosukee 
Tribe,” said 
Bowers. “The 
players on 
each team 
should be at 
least 1 8 years 
old.” 

According 
to Bowers, the 
event is recog- 
nition of stick- 
ball as an important part of the 
Seminole culture. 

“Historically, our people 
have never had it very easy,” said 
Bowers, “so the socializing aspect of 
stickball was always a welcome 
respite.” 

“When you think of stick- 
ball, you think of the Green Corn 
Dance celebration, of which stickball 
plays a part. The two are intertwined. 
The tournament will celebrate the 
socializing atmosphere of stickball 
and the fact that, although there were 
hard times, the Seminole people 
could still enjoy life.” 



Three different film crews recorded the reenactment. 
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Deadhead 

Continued from page 1 

A post assessment report 
conducted just this week by DEP 
also found nothing untoward about 
Pinson’s activities on Newnan’s 
Lake. DEP’s Coram admitted, how- 
ever, “I haven’t seen anything from 
FWC or DHR. If they have evidence 
of wrongdoing, they haven’t sent it 
to us.” The DEP report summarized: 
“In conclusion, although minor 
infractions were observed. . . the log- 
ging activities at Newnan’s Lake 
appeared to have minimal permanent 
negative ecological effects.” Oddly 
enough, the three key state agencies 
involved in this issue have yet to 
meet and compare notes. 

An astounding lack of com- 
munication between the affected state 
agencies has been at the foundation 
of this issue since the canoes were 
first discovered. At the direction of 
publisher (and Tribal Chairman) 
James Billie, the Tribune began pub- 
lishing and posting articles about the 
issue last month. Billie found it sus- 
picious that state officials did not 
notify the Seminole Tribe when 87 
canoes were discovered in late 
May/early June on the northeast cor- 
ner of the dried-out 7,437-acre 
lakebed. 

Deadhead logging - recov- 
ery of valuable old hardwood, pre- 
cut, submerged logs - had been 
banned for 25 years in Florida before 
reinstatement in 1998 at Gov. 

Lawton Chiles’ last Cabinet meeting. 
Complaints from fishermen and envi- 


ronmentalists brought the industry to 
a halt for four months this year while 
state regulators reworked the original 
Cabinet policy, rewriting the new 
regulations to even require loggers 
earn a “Master Deadhead Logger” 
degree. 

According to Coram, the 
“affected agencies” (including FWC 
and DHR) were notified 30 days 
before Pinson cranked up his bull- 
dozer. Top officials at both agencies 
at first denied receiving any notice 
from DEP and claimed no knowledge 
about Pinson’s activities on the lake 
until public citizen complaints began 
to come in. “I never saw that letter 
(of notice), Believe me, Newnan’s 
Lake would have jumped off the 
page at me,” said Brian Barnett of 
FWC. (The Tribune has obtained a 
letter - addressed to Barnett - notify- 
ing FWC of the Newnan’s Lake 
deadhead application on April 28, a 
month before Pinson began work on 
the lake.) “We see every deadhead 
application. We have designed condi- 
tions and responses to these permits, 
but only for rivers. I’ve never seen 
one on a lake.” 

DHR Director Jan Matthews 
and her staff were surprised to dis- 
cover that DEP’s review letter had 
arrived in her office on May 3. “We 
are meeting and apologies will fol- 
low,” said Matthews, who received a 
copy of the letter from the Tribune. 

The Governor’s request was 
to suspend deadhead logging on 
lakes until the Cabinet could review 
the Newnan’s Lake incident. Boscan 
said it will be added to the agenda 
for one of the two October meetings. 


USET 

Continued from page 1 

by USET from the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, part of a planned spec- 
tacular nature walk through the cul- 
tures of each of the (then) 12 USET 
member tribes. Each Tribal chairman 
pledged, by resolution, to build a tra- 
ditional structure there. 

Two years ago, only the 
Seminole chickees stood. A story in 
the Seminole Tribune spurred both 
the Seneca and Coushata tribes to 
build structures. “But no one else 
kept their word,” said a disappointed 
USET executive director Tim Martin 
(Poarch Creek). “Since the property 
wasn’t being used for what we prom- 
ised it would be used for, the Army 
Corps asked us to get rid of the few 


structures that were there.” 

Homeless people had been 
seen using the chickees for shelter 
during storms and on cold evenings, 
reported a guard at the scene. “The 
Army Corps didn’t like the homeless 
people in there. They told us to tear 
it all down,” sighs Martin. “I feel 
real bad about it. We sent a letter to 
Chief Billie asking if he wanted to 
move them, but we were notifed he 
didn’t.” 

Chairman’s executive assis- 
tant Pat Diamond confirmed receiv- 
ing the letter “over a year ago.” 

Chairman Billie did not 
remember USET’s letter. “It’s sad,” 
he said, staring at the empty grounds 
where his works once stood. “I 
would have preferred they leave 
them up for the homeless people. 
What’s wrong with people seeking 
shelter in chickees?” 
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Fort Izard: Simple Barricade Kept Soldiers From Disaster 


By Vida Volkert 

OCALA — It was Feb. 27, 1836. Gen. 
Edmund Gaines and more than 1 ,000 volunteers tot- 
ing a six pound cannon were fording the north edges 
of the Withlacoochee River, in one of the military’s 
many unsuccessful attempts to cross the crystal clear 
southwestern Florida river. 

South of the Withlacoochee River was “the 
heart of Indian country,” explains John K. Mahon, 
emeritus professor of history at the University of 
Florida. 

To the north, the military had established 
Fort Drane and Fort King, two important military 
posts during the Second Seminole War (1835-1842). 

Mahon says the Military believed the 
Indians were concentrated south of the Withlacoochee 
and in order for the army to enter Indian Territory to 
enforce the Indian removal policies they needed to 
cross the river. 

But, as the military, led by 
Gaines, got closer to the edges of 
the Withlacoochee, they were 
caught amidst a storm of 
Indian bullets from the oppo- 
site bank. 

Instead of count- 
er attacking the Seminole 
Indians, Gaines ordered 
his soldiers to retreat 
and camp near by. 

Gaines 

believed he could 
remain close enough 
to Indian Territory, 
call for more troops 
from Fort Drane, sur- 
round the Indians and 
cross the river, says 
Mahon. 

He sent a run- 
ner to Fort Drane with 
a message to Gen. 

Duncan Clinch, com- 
mander of the fort. Gaines 
and his soldiers camped by 
the north edge of the river 
and continued trying to cross 
the river for many days. 

But every soldier failed or 
fell in the attempt because the warriors 
remained fiercely posted along 
the south edges of the 
Withlacoochee, firing upon them. 

And, no reinforcements arrived. 

The storm of bullets would last for two 
intense weeks. The siege would cause great devasta- 
tion to the army, including the loss of several officers 
and soldiers; and even horses that had to be sacrificed 
to feed the emaciated army men who ended up 
trapped between Indian fire and military duty. 

“Indian fire. . . was so punishing that the 
general [Gaines] gave the order to erect a log breast- 
work,” said Mahon, author of History of the Second 
Seminole War, 1835-1842. 

Although the breastwork, which became 
known as Fort Izard, would serve the men as a barri- 
cade, it would also become the soldiers’ prison. 

They remained trapped in the hasttily errect- 
ed structure, surrounded by hundreds of Indian war- 
riors, for over 10 days. 

“We call it a fort, but it was a camp,” said 


Mahon about the breastwork, “. . . the Indians had 
them trapped here.” 

Lt. Henry Prince, an officer who served 
under Gaines during this period and kept a diary 
throughout his years of service in Florida. He esti- 
mated the Indian force surrounding them to be over 
1,000 warriors. 

According to Mahon, Prince’s diary is con- 
sidered the most accurate and best descriptive source 
of information of the desperate events that occurred 
during those days along the edge of the 
Withlacoochee. 

Prince’s diary was edited and published in 
1998 with support of the Seminole Wars Historic 
Foundation and had been cleverly titled Amidst A 
Storm of Bullets. 

Mahon, a member of the board of directors 
of the Seminole War Historic Foundation, said the 
breastwork was “about three feet high.” 

According to Prince’s 
accounts, it was built on the night 
of Feb. 28, 1836, after two days 
of intense confrontations 
between forces. 

“. . . we made a 
rectangular breastwork 
each company make a 
portion - the length of 
its own line,” wrote 
Prince. 

Mahon says 
the fort was about 
250 yards square. “It 
was not a perfect 
square, though. It 
was rectangular.” 

This barri- 
cade would later be 
named Camp or Fort 
Izard, after 26-year-old 
Lt. James F. Izard. 

According to 
Prince’s accounts, Izard 
was a West Point graduat- 
ed who got shot on Feb. 28, 
1836 as he was commanding 
an advance guard trying to 
cross the Withlacoochee River 
under heavy fire. He died five days 
later. 

A bullet “entered his 
[Izard’s] eye and came out near 
the temple. He fell senseless on 
his face. When his consciousness 
returned he rolled over and told his men to ‘lay low 
& preserve their position,”’ wrote Prince in his diary. 
Izard was buried inside the fort under an Oak tree. 

Mahon says the Indians remained persistent- 
ly defensive, keeping the soldiers from crossing the 
river, because they were protecting their territory. 

“No man could cross the river,” said Mahon, 
adding that the Withlacoochee River represented a 
line dividing Indian country from military activity. 

That’s why even before Gaines, the army 
had already unsuccessfully tried to cross that same 
river, says Mahon, leading the attempt into one of the 
first major battles of the Second Seminole War, which 
is not surprisingly called the Battle of Withlacoochee 
(Dec. 31, 1835). 

At the Battle of Withlacoochee, Gen. 

Duncan Clinch had led about 750 volunteers and reg- 


ulars across the river, but the young Seminole leader 
Osceola and some 250 warriors had stopped them. 

“The Indians had a significant victory on 
Dec. 31, 1835” said Mahon. “Actually. . . in the long 
run of the war the army did not make it. They did not 
cross the river.” 

Now, trapped by the intense Indian fire, Gen. 
Gaines and his men were going though an experience 
worse than the soldiers faced during the Battle of 
Withlacoochee. 

On Sunday Feb. 28, 1836, Lt. Prince record- 
ed in his diary that some men were sent down the 
river, about three miles, to find “. . . a more advanta- 
geous place to cross. [But] On approaching the river 
the Indians commenced a tremendous fire and 
squeal.” 

The firing between the advance guard and 
Indians was kept up from 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

On Feb. 29, 1836, Prince recorded the sol- 
diers’ struggles as the Indians tried to set their block- 
house on fire. 

“At the tail of the arrow the indians set fire 
to the palmettos with which the ground was covered 
both outside of the breastwork & inside. It was extin- 
guished as fast as it reached the breastwork by throw- 
ing over sand. It seems to me impossible for bullets 
to fly thicker anywhere then they did round me. They 
would cut holes through palmetto leaves 3 feet from 
us while others would fall dead all around me.” 

“. . .a spent ball knocked out Gen. Gaines’ 
only tooth. Two men were wounded on the side of me 
one through the fleshy part of the cheek - the other 
through the right wrist. The latter I bound up with my 
towel which I carried in my pocket. A volunteer near 
me carried a cleaver, a riffle ball passed through the 
leather sheath. The thick leather waist belt of Sgt. 
Penn of my company was perforated by a ball which 
broke its force [. H]e was hurt but not injured.” 

On this day, Lt. Prince was hit by two balls 
one in the hip and one in the back. 

“Neither tore my clothes. I have both bullets 
in my pocket. My hip is quite sore,” he wrote. 

Prince commented that at the end of the day, 
when the fire ceased, the breastwork had to be raised 
“higher & defiled from reverse fire.” 

By March 5th, 1836, the soldiers had run out 
of supplies. They were starving and had to sacrifice 
some of their horses. 

“I am sick at my stomach and the whole 
camp is scented by the carcass of a horse decaying 
outside the lines unburied. A horse has been killed 
today & cut up into beef - a part of him is cooking at 
every fire! Several officers I perceive are having 
some part of him served up in their messes. Horse 
head soup is spoken of in some praise & in actual 
preparation.” 

Prince wrote that on this same day that Lt. 
Izard was buried, at night, the soldiers heard the 
voice of a black Seminole requesting a parley to 
negotiate peace. 

Prince mentioned that the same black 
Seminole who requested the parley did it without 
authorization of the Indian chiefs and that because of 
that impertinence, the chiefs later ordered his death. 
However, because Osceola interfered, the chiefs for- 
gave him. 

Upon request of the parley, Gaines sent 
another runner back to Fort Drane, where Clinch was 
stationed, asking for reinforcements. He was hoping 
the important chiefs would come closer to the fort 
for the negotiations and that under those circum- 
stances he could have reinforcements surprise them. 

Also, according to Mahon, when sending 
his runner to Fort Drane the General “never admit- 
ted that he was besieged, but said rather that he had 
got the Indian concentrated where Clinch could 
attack them.” 

Escaping from Fort Izard, as if from hell, 
the runner quickly got to Fort Drane. He informed 
Gen. Clinch of the situation at the edges of the 
Withlacoochee, including the state of starvation and 
desperation in which the men were caught. 

Although Clinch was more than anxious to 
send reinforcements and assist Gaines, he had to 
deny the request. Just a few days before, the com- 
mander of Florida, Gen. Winfield Scott, had ordered 
Clinch not to support Gaines’ military strategy. 

Clinch remained at Fort Drane with his 
men and supplies while Gaines had to continue 
enduring hunger and the struggles of the conflict. 

The reasons why Scott ordered Clinch to 
remain out of the Withlacoochee conflict are more 
personal than strategic. It happened that Scott and 
Gaines knew each other and there was a rivalry 
between the two generals. 

“The military at that time was very touchy 
about rank and promotion,” says Mahon, adding that 
Scott was a senior in rank by three weeks and that 
because of that, hostility had existed between Gaines 
and Scott since their service in the War of 1812. 

Mahon said Scott had just entered Florida, 
ordered by the Jackson administration to assume 
command of the peninsula. He did not know that 
Gaines was in Florida at the time. 

When Scott heard Gaines had led his men 
into such desperate action at the edges of the 
Withlacoochee, he became very upset. 

“Scott did not expect to find Gaines in 
Florida when he assumed command. Gaines did not 
expect that Scott would be the new commander,” 
said Mahon. 

To Scott’s point of view, Gaines was an 
intruder and neither his activities nor his presence 
were welcome in Florida. 

Gen. Gaines, on the other hand, had entered 
the peninsula upon news of the Dade’s Battle (Dec. 
28, 1835). When he heard of the conflict, “he assem- 
bled 1,100 men at New Orleans and steamed for 
Tampa Bay,” said Mahon. 

During the Dade Battle, the Indians annihi- 
lated Major Francis L. Dade and 108 of his men 
while on their march from Fort Brooke in modern 
day Tampa to Fort King in what is today Ocala. 

According to the accounts of Lt. Prince, the 
citizens of New Orleans raised about $5,000 in sub- 
scriptions for the widows of Dade’s men. 

Gaines and his volunteers arrived in Tampa 
on Feb. 9, 1836 and together marched along the 
same road Dade and his men had marched the prior 
December. Gaines and his detachment came across 
the decomposed bodies of the unfortunate men in 
Dade’s command. It was Gaines and his men who 
buried the remains. 

“A dreadful scene it was,” wrote Lt. Prince. 
The bodies were found laying on and around the 
King’s Road, where the battle between Indians and 
soldiers had taken place. Prince wrote, “the skele- 
tons of the slain lay where they were shot. As the 
flesh was decayed it was difficult to decide whether 
they had been scalped.” 

The Dade’s Battle, known today as the 
Dade’s Massacre, ignited the fire of the Second 
Seminole War. 

After burying the bodies, Gaines continued 
with his march to Fort King. But at Fort King, the 
1,100 men did not find enough supplies to be 
speared. 


Gaines ordered the men to return to Fort 
Brooke, but on Feb. 26, 1836, he changed his mind 
and set out instead for the Withlacoochee. 

Now, 10 days later, Gaines and his men were 
trapped in the Withlacoochee with no food and about 
1,000 Seminole warriors firing upon them. From Fort 
Drane, Clinch could hear the thunder of the cannon 
from Gaines’ camp, but he could do nothing. Gaines, 
for his part, continued sending runners to Fort Drane 
seeking assistance. 

His messages were more and more urgent. 
The Indians now were wearing blue military outfits to 
help in their attack, and they were succeeding at infil- 
trating and confusing the soldiers. And, the talks 
with the Indians were not working because Gaines 
was not able to promise anything to the Indians. 

At least he was not able to promise the gov- 
ernment would stop harassing the Indians or that it 
would stop the removal policy - the two main issues 
the Indians wanted addressed. 

After receiving several desperate messages, 
and despite orders from the commander of Florida, 
Clinch felt it his duty to aid Gaines. Disobeying 
orders, Clinch sent 500 men to Gaines’ assistance. On 
March 6, 1836, Clinch’s men departed from Fort 
Drane. 

According to Mahon, Scott sent orders to aid 
Gaines on about the same day Clinch had already 
taken action. 

When Clinch’s men got close to the scene at 
the Withlacoochee, they fired upon the Indians who 
quickly dispersed and disappeared in the wilderness. 
The siege was over. 

But, before the emaciated men could march 
to Fort Drane, they had to stay for a little while at 
Fort Izard to rest and gain strength for the march. “It 
took them 1 1 days to get back to Fort Drane,” said 
Mahon. 

Historians Eloise Robinson Ott and Louis 
Hickman Chazal wrote in Ocala County, Kingdom of 
the Sun, that during the siege at the Withlacoochee, 

44 soldiers were killed. 

The rest walked back to Fort Drane, located 
about 35 miles north west of Fort Izard. About the 
men’s arrival to Fort Drane, John Bemrosa, a young 
medical assistant stationed at Fort Drane recorded on 
March 8, 1836: 

“General Clinch and General Gaines arrived 
at Fort Drane with their respective forces and never 
can I forget the emaciated appearance of Gaines’ sol- 
diers. These poor creatures, such was their state of 
famine that they resembled living skeletons.” 

Mahon said Gaines allowed his men to go 
though such an ordeal because he believed he would 
eventually get reinforcements and could crush the 
Seminoles. 

Despite this dark episode, Gaines is consid- 
ered a brave and intelligent officer. “Gaines did a bet- 
ter job than Scott,” says Mahon, when comparing 
both commanders’ actions in Florida. Indeed, the city 



Gen. Gaines and 1,100 men were nearly wiped out. 


of Gainesville located in Alachua County was named 
after the commander, said Mahon. 

From Fort Drane, Gaines took off for 
Tallahassee and from there went to New Orleans, said 
Mahon. “He died in 1841.” 

Before his death, however, Gaines took Scott 
to court over the incident at Fort Izard. But his com- 
plaint was never resoloved and Scott went unpun- 
ished. Scott had many influential friends in the army, 
and his influence kept him from getting reprimanded- 
for not quickly coming to Gaines’ assistance. 

Mahon says after Gaines and his men set for 
Fort Drane, Fort Izard was briefly used again during 
the Second Seminole War, but there are not many 
records of the soldiers stationed in this camp. 

Later, after the conflict with the Seminoles 
was over, the area where Fort Izard stood became 
prime land for expensive housing, says Mahon. In 
1992 the Seminole Wars Historic Foundation was 
incorporated to save Seminole War historic sites from 
development, and Fort Izard was saved with support 
from the Florida Water Management District in 
November 1994. 

Mahon says the FWMD bought several 
thousand acres along the Withlacoochee River includ- 
ing the site of Fort Izard. The FWMD gave the site to 
the Seminole War Foundation under the condition 
that the site is used for educational purposes. 

Under such condition, the Seminole War 
Historic Foundation paid the Gulf Archaeological 
Institute to do an archaeological survey. The Florida 
Bureau of Historic Preservation and the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida contributed funding for the archaeo- 
logical project. 

“The exact location of the site [Fort Izard] 
has been identified and it will be turned into a his- 
toric park with a museum and an educational center,” 
said Mahon, adding that a second excavation is 
required to extract relevant artifacts from the site. 

Today, access to the site of Fort Izard is very 
limited. Although there was a settlement known as 
Stokes Ferry on the same peninsula where the fort 
stood, the area is now uninhabited because it is part 
of the Greenway project. The Greenway is a natural 
preserve along the Withlacoochee. The nearest acces- 
sible park with access to the Withlacoochee River is 
located along the Withlacoochee State Trail. 

Entrance to the Withlacoochee State Trail is 
on Croom Rital Road, off S.R. 50, a mile east of 1-75. 
For more information, contact the Withlacoochee 
State Trail 12549 State Park Drive, Clermont, FL 
34711, or call (352) 394-2280. 

Next: Fort Gibson. 


Suspended License • Revoked License • Traffic Tickets • DUI 



Maybe We 
Can Help? 

The Law Offices of 
Guy J. Seligman, P.A. 
320 S. E. 9th Street 
Fort Lauderdale, FL. 33316 

954 - 760-7600 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not be 
based solely upon advertisements before you decide, ask us to send 
you free written information about our qualifications and experience. 



Gen. Duncan L. Clinch disobeyed 
orders to save troopers. 
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Community News 

Special Delivery For Swamp Safari 


William Osceola kept the River Walk crowd entertained with his high voltage dance performance. 

Native American Music Day Is Celebrated 


By Vida Volkert 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Tribal mem- 
bers William Osceola and William Cypress and the 
Miccosukee ’s Tiger Brothers rocked, rumbled and 
soared at a packed River Front Walk, Sept. 3. 

The Las Olas River Front, an outdoor mall 
surrounded by canals, museums, and shopping cen- 
ters; has become a center of attraction in South 
Florida. 

This Fort Lauderdale Downtown mall has 
achieved as much popularity as the well-known Fort 
Lauderdale Beach on route A1A. 

But while the Beach Place shopping center 
is characterized by a wild audience of Spring Break 
beach lovers and party youngsters, the River Walk 
attracts a more traditional audience of music, arts 
and crafts lovers. This Labor Day Weekend was no 
exception. 

Thousands of people packed the streets 
along the New River to celebrate art and see the 
diverse groups of musicians and performers, includ- 
ing the Seminole and Miccosukee Tribes’s artists. 

Dressed in full traditional regalia, William 
Osceola, 16, danced Native American dances to the 
rhythm of William Cypress’s drums and chants. 

Osceola and Cypress performed the Grass 
Dance, among other traditional dances, as hundreds 
looked on in awe. 

The Tiger Brothers - Lee and Steven - who 


perform as Tiger Tiger, followed with a more con- 
temporary show of rock and roll. 

They played songs from their recently 
released CD Southern Exposure, which was avail- 
able to the public for $15 apiece. 

“This is great music,” said Nathalie Mayer, 
18, a German tourist who was holding a Southern 
Exposure CD she had just purchased. 

Mayer said one does not usually see this 
kind of event in Germany. 

“We just love Native American culture,” 
she said smiling while her parents used their video 
and photo cameras to record the scene. 

Howard Alexander, a 52-year-old Broward 
County resident who spent his Sunday afternoon 
drinking coffee and jamming to the music of Tiger 
Tiger’s electric guitars, said he had exclusively come 
to the event to see the Native American bands. 

“I don’t like shopping centers, but I drove 
from Oakland Park to this place [River Walk] just to 
see the Native Americans perform,” said Alexander. 

Some streets, such as Las Olas Boulevard, 
were closed during the weekend due to the traffic 
and the activities. 

The sun was overwhelming and the heat 
was unbearable, but that was no impediment for the 
crowds to have their long weekend of arts, crafts and 
Native American dance. 


Teen Profile: Deanna Osceola 


By Michael James 

OKEECHOBEE — Meet Deanna Osceola 
13, eldest daughter of Jeff and Janelle Robinson. 

The oldest of six children, she resides at Brighton 
Reservation and attends Yearling 
Middle School. 

A member of the Bird 
Clan, Deanna maintains a straight 
“A” average and has a wide range 
of interests, from reading about the 
Holocaust, World Wars I and II, to 
participating in sports. She was 
recently chosen a pitcher for the 
Okeechobee All Star softball team, 
which placed third in the state. 

This year she plans to join Club 
D.C., and make a trip to 
Washington D.C. at the end of the 
school year, and become a member 
of SWAT (Students Working 
Against Tobacco.) Her favorite 
subjects are math and history. 

Deanna recently received 
a National Science Merit Award 
nomination. The top 12 male and 
female junior high science students 
are chosen from the school based on academics, 
teacher recommendations and conduct. 

If Deanna is chosen, she will be recognized 
in the appropriate edition of the United States 
Achievement Academy, where her achievements and 
school activities will be acknowledged. Should she 
win she would be eligible to compete for regional 
college scholarship grants awarded by the academy. 

“I have seen my friends do things and I feel 
they are only liked for doing those things,” Deanna 


said. “I don’t like that. I want to be accepted and 
liked for who I am. I know who I am and where I 
come from, and if somebody doesn’t like that, then I 
don’t need them.” 

Being older than five siblings 
has its ups and downs, she 
says. But she strives to be an 
example. 

“If I had to give them any 
advice it would be to not try to 
impress anyone, if they don’t 
like you for who you are then 
don’t waste your time on 
them.” 

Deanna appreciates her Mom 
and Dad. “They are not too 
strict, but I know my limits,” 
Deanna says. “My friends like 
my Mom. They think she is 
cool.” 

Deanna’s most recent honor 
took place when she was asked 
to take part in the Caloosa 
Domain Exhibit at the Natural 
History Museum in 
Gainesville. The exhibit recog- 
nizes Florida’s indigenous population. Deanna’s por- 
trait will become a mural within the exhibit, which 
is due to be completed soon. 

Deanna is already planning on college, and 
has an interest in becoming an attorney. But, her cre- 
ative side may win out, in which case she might 
become an architect. Whatever she decides to do, 
she will be passionate and confident in all her 
efforts. 



Deanna Osceola: Girl with a goal. 


James Billie Appears In Calendar 


By Vida Volkert 

CORAL SPRINGS — It might still be the 
year 2000, but Chairman James Billie is already fea- 
tured in the month of June of the 2001 Native Life 
Calendar. 

The 2001 Native Life Calendar features 
full-color, high-gloss, museum-quality photographs 
of influential Indian men in beautiful settings 
throughout North America, 
says Elizabeth Griffith, pro- 
ducer of the calendar. 

“We choose people 
that other people see as role 
models,” said Griffith, adding 
that James E. Billie, Chairman 
of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, was chosen this year 
because “he is a very talented 
man” who has become a 
source of inspiration to young 
Native Americans. 

Billie has been the 
elected Chairman, or ‘Chief,’ 
of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida since 1979. He is also 
an educator and well-known 
entertainer in the folk-music 
industry, with four CD’s to his 
credit. His latest, released this 
summer, is Seminole Fire , a 
collection of Seminole legends 
which is being considered for a 
Grammy nomination. 

In addition to his 
responsibilities as the leader of the economically 
emerging Tribe, Chairman Billie is also a dedicated 
father and husband. 

In the 2001 calendar, Billie appears wearing 
a traditional and colorful Seminole patchwork jacket. 
Billie, a member of the Bird Clan, is shown with a 
hawk seen in the background standing on the branch 
of a tree. 

The picture was taken at the Billie Swamp 


Safari, an eco-tourism resort on the Seminole Tribe’s 
Big Cypress Reservation. 

Along with Chairman Billie, 13 other 
Native American men appear in the 8 by 1 1 -inch 
calendar. The men included in the calendar are bull 
rider, personal trainer and actor Doug Griffith 
(Chippewa/Cherokee), actor and singer Jerry 
McDonald (Mohawk), actor Will Finley (Cherokee), 
songwriter Johnny Guerrero 
(Yagoi/ Apache), performer 
and personal fitness trainer 
Jason De Hoyos (Crow), 
singer and songwriter 
Robert Mirabal (Taos 
Pueblo), artist Eric Schweig 
(Inuit), entertainers Stephen 
and Lee Tiger - Lee is also 
the Seminole Tribe’s 
Tourism consultant - 
(Miccosukee), artist David 
Eveningthunder (Shoshoni), 
actor and model Clint 
(Salish), and educator Flint 
Tuibitsi Carney 
(Comanche). 

Griffith says the calendar 
sells for $15 apiece, and that 
while for that price one can 
get a colorful calendar of 
handsome Indian men, one 
can also be making a child 
very happy since the profits 
go to a fund for charity for 
poor Indian children. 

“We have been doing this since 1999 and 
all the profits are donated to Indian kids on the small 
reservations,” said Griffith, adding that last year the 
profits went to kids in the Pima Indian Reservation 
in Arizona to help them celebrate Christmas. 

The calendar can be purchased on line at 
www.nativelifecalendar.com or 
www.seminoletribe.com. For more information, con- 
tact CaLiGa Productions at (954) 973-7461. 



JUNE: The Chief has his day - 30 of them! 


By Libby Blake 

BIG CYPRESS — 

The “roosters” among the staff 
have been seen lately running 
around the grounds at Billie 
Swamp Safari. The reason - the 
presence of four new long 
legged, sleek necked, big eyed 
“chicks.” Luckily for these 
“chicks,” the “roosters,” who 
some people say have been 
competing among themselves 
for Best Buffed and Most 
Testosterone titles (it’s a macho 
thing), are too slow to catch 
them. 

These escapades, 

which occur several times a day, J 
have raised more that a few eye- « 
brows since the “chicks” they | 
are chasing could very well be ^ 
males and are only between two 
and four months old. Young chicks need special care to survive the first few months of life. 

The new “chicks” are, 
in fact, baby ostriches hatched 
recently at the Safari. They are the survivors of the 
14-egg nest laid during the last mating season. 

When the chicks hatched they were between 
10-12 inches tall making them easy prey for bob- 
cats, panthers, raccoons, and fox. Because of this, the 
Safari staff placed them in special pens and turned 
over their care to Meriam Molstad who has been 
working at the Safari for about six months and is the 
resident “expert” on ostriches. 

Den mother Meriam has had her hands full 
with the babies. Ostriches grow up to one foot per 
month and require special diets and handling if they 
are to survive. 

Because of the rapid growth, the ostriches 
are prone to deformed legs. Exercise and the right diet 
are key in the prevention of this. The chicks, who by 
nature are very curious creatures, must be watched 
constantly when allowed to run outside their pen. The 
pen must be kept free of anything shiny. They will 
peck at shiny objects like glass, wire, nuts, and bolts 
and could possibly ingest them causing possible trau- 
ma or digestion problems. 

Being a relative to the bird, ostriches are also 
easily stressed. They must be accustomed to human 
touch. By “game” playing while they are learning to 
run and handling them in a playful manner from the 
start, the stress is greatly reduced. (Maybe the Safari 
“roosters” are good for something.) 

Although the chicks won’t reach maturity 
until 18-24 months, Molstad says they will be 
returned to the open range of the Safari’s eco-park 
when they are between four and five feet tall. 

“They will be big enough so that they are no 
longer prey for the other animals and should adjust 
well when back in their family,” stated Molstad. 


Ostrich Trivia 

Ostrich meat, although red, has fewer calories and 
cholesterol than skinned chicken or turkey. 

Ostrich eyes are bigger than their brains. 

Ostrich feet are grounded and used as an aphrodisi- 
ac. 

Ostrich brains were a food favorite of the Roman 
Emperor Heliogabalus. During one banquet he 
served up 600 of them for his guests. 

Ostriches are mentioned in the Bible (Job 36: 14- 
16) and in Shakespeare (Henry VI). 

Avocado leaves, parsley, and salt are poisonous to 
ostriches. 

The movements of some of the dinosaurs in 
Jurassic Park were based on the movements of 
ostriches. 

During the twelfth century, The Ostrich Inn in 
Colnbrook, England, was the scene for some grue- 
some events. The innkeeper, Thomas Jarman, and 
his wife had a special room reserved for wealthy 
travelers; the bed of which was set over a trapdoor 
which led to a beer cellar below. While the unfortu- 
nate traveler slept, the Jarmans would release the 
bolts on the trapdoor thereby tipping the sleeper 
into a huge cauldron of boiling water below. This 
continued until the horse of their last victim, 
Thomas Cole, was discovered wandering loose. 



AIM Files Complaint Against Festival 


ST. PETERSBURG — The American 
Indian Movement of Florida has filed state and feder- 
al civil rights complaints against the Chasco Fiesta of 
New Port Richey, FL., citing the festival’s disgrace- 
ful, shameful and racist depiction of American Indian 
culture and spirituality. 

Of particular concern is the pageant in which 
Indian people are referred to as “savages” (a depiction 
included on the Chasco Festival web site) and the 
spirituality as “heathen.” Additionally Florida State 
statutes regarding intolerance towards or creating hos- 
tility towards religions were also cited in the com- 
plaints filed. 

The Chasco Fiesta centers around the mythi- 
cal “Queen Chasco” of the Calusa Indians. The 


Calusa were decimated by the invasions of Colonialist 
conquistadors, principally Hernando DeSoto. 

Queen Chasco is venerated because she 
abandoned her “savage heathen” ways and guided the 
colonialist invaders in their quest to commit genocide 
and steal from the indigenous peoples. Throughout 
the pageant, Indian peoples are referred to as savages 
and heathen and the main theme is the greater value 
of the dominant society over the indigenous culture 
and the fortitude of Queen Chasco in making the 
choice. 

Florida AIM has complained about the festi- 
val for five years. There has been no substantive 
change, thus prompting the complaint. 


Education Trip to Washington 


HOLLYWOOD — All interested Tribal 
youth in grades 10-12 are invited to apply for the 
Close Up Washington program, which will be held on 
Jan. 28-Feb. 3, 2001. 

Close Up Washington gives students the 
unique opportunity to experience the political process 
first-hand in the nation’s capital. 

Seminole students who participated in the 
2000 program were able to tour the heart of political 
Washington as well as attend workshops on issues 
affecting Indian Country. 

“This has been one of the most productive 
weeks I have ever seen, as a life-long educator, with 
respect to educating the students about the relation- 
ship between the United States Government and 
Native Americans,” said Education Director Vivian 
Crooks, after attending the 2000 program. 

All interested youth must have: A 2.0 grade 
point average, good attendance in school, no behavior 
problems. 


Students who wish to apply for the program 
can see their respective reservation Education 
Counselor. Applications must be completed by 
Monday, September 25, 2000. 

Education Counselors: 

Big Cypress - Patrick McElroy, Learning 
Resource Center, HC 61, Box 61, Clewiston, FL 
33400,(863) 983-6659. 

Immokalee - Norita Yzaguirre, Immokalee 
Seminole Library, 303 Lena Frank Drive, Immokalee, 
FL 34142, (941) 657-3400. 

Brighton - Louise Gopher, Adult Education 
Building, Route 6 Box 585, Okeechobee, FL 34974, 
(863) 763-3572. 

Hollywood - June Degnan, D.S.O. Library, 
3100 NW 63rd Ave, Hollywood, FL 33024, (954) 
989-6840 xl222. 

Tampa - Carol Foret, Tampa Field 
Office/Library, 5219 N. Orient Rd. Bldg. K, Tampa, 
FL 33610, (813) 626-5765. 



. . . It’s a way of life. Coconut Creek, 


Hialeah and Ocala 
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In five minutes they will be on a school bus. 
Somebody on the bus may ask them if they want to try drug 


Who is your child’s best friend? What does your child do for fun? What did your child do at school today? Does your 
child know about drugs? These are a few simple things that a parent should know about their child. Take the time to 
become involved with your children and communicate to our youth that drugs are not a part of our Native cultures. 
For more information on talking to your kids about drugs, please call 1.800.788.2800. 

Communication . The Anti-Drug. 

Office of National Drug Control Policy 
www.theantidrug.com 
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Black Jack Blues 


S o here I am Raiford Starke with my band the Wet 
Blades on stage in the middle of a crazy calliope 
of musical gaming machines, roulette wheels and 
green felt blackjack tables. We are high above the bar, 
in front of a big screen TV, at Fitzgerald’s Casino on 
the banks of the Johnny River, in the middle of the 
cotton-growing delta, in God bless Starkansaw. I was 
on a roll tonight — a lucky roll. The Wheel of Fame 
was spinning and I was along for the ride. I decided to 
take a radical departure from playing the usual loungy 
casino standards and stepped into a new Starke coun- 
try classic: 

You don ’t see Dolly Parton without her falsies 
You don ’t see Johnny Cash not dressed in 

black 

You don ’t see Willie Nelson without his toupee 
And you don ’t see Raiford Starke without his 

hat. . . 

The crowd just stood there in gestalt-like 
silence. The silence of awe shucks. Skip, the house 
sound-man, came running up to me. “Is that your song 
Raiford?” 

“Why yes,” I said. 

“Sha-za-yyamm! 

That thar’s a boner-fide hee- 
yit! You really flashed ‘em out 
with that one, good buddy. 

You might as well quit while 
yer ahead. . .” 

“What do you 

mean?” I said, “We still have 
three more sets to go. . .” 

“Truth is,” Skip said, “the management wants 
y’all to knock off early.” He handed me an envelope 
with our pay. I opened it up and $74 dollars cash fell 
out. I took my $24 band leader’s pay off the top and 
paid the other four guys $12.50 a piece. 

As I’m putting my guitar in the case the 
drummer approaches me. “Look,” he said, “I don’t 
want you to get the wrong idea — this isn’t me that’s 
talking, it’s the rest of the band. I — I mean — they 
want to know why we’re only getting $12.50 each 
instead of the $200 a man that you promised us?” 

I looked at him and shook my head. “I said . . 
that if you play your cards right, each of you guys will 
make $200 dollars a night at this gig. On top of that, if 
you really play your cards right, heck, they just might 
ask us back to play here again. So here’s a little gam- 
bling money. Now go hit those blackjack tables and — 
I’m tellin’ ya son — walk away when you hit 200!” 

The drummer’s face was as red as a Ruskin 

tomato. 

“Oh ye of little faith,” I said as I flashed him 
a gambler’s grin and led him and the rest of the boys 
in the band over to the blackjack tables. I ponied up a 
10 spot. “Deal me in!” I barked to the gentle-lady 
dealing the card game. 

She gave me two, $5 chips and dealt me a 
jack and a four. Her hand was showing a king “Hit me, 
baby!” I said as the boys in the band gathered around 
me. She dealt a seven. That makes 21 ! She busted, 
making ol’ Raiford Starke $10 richer. 

“Well it looks like it’s your lucky day,” the 
dealer half-smiled, passing me two more chips. I bet 
all four chips and got dealt an Ace and a King. Black 
Jack! I got back six more chips — giving me a total of 
50 bucks. After about a half-hour of Blackjack, I had 
accumulated piles of chips and was over $800 richer. 
My band-mates — even the drummer — were awe 


(shucks) struck, cheering me on: “Raiford! Raiford!” I 
even noticed Phil the casino owner, who’d been 
watching me for the last few minutes joining in the 
celebration. 

There was no doubt about it, I was unstop- 
pable. “You want your 200 bucks, guys?” I said to the 
band, “I’m gonna get it for ya!” 

And with that I got them to each hand me 
back the $12.50 I had paid them and put it all down on 
the table. I could hear ol’ Phil. “Yeah Raiford!” he 
said, “Go, go, go buddy! I smell another Black Jack! 
Put it all in there!” 

It was double or nothing. She dealt the cards. 

I had an Ace and an eight, that makes 19. Not a bad 
hand, especially since she was only showing a six. I 
was going to stay with what I had. 

She drew a king and a four. That gave her 20. 
Just like that I had lost almost $900. 1 could hear Phil 
cheering while the once euphoric band members con- 
verged on me. I had to get another chance to win that 
money back. I scoured my wallet and pockets for any 
dead presidents or statesmen that might be hiding 

around. All I could find was 
a 100 franc note. “Sorry we 
don’t take French money,” 
Phil said. 

“C’mon, Phil buddy, you 
gotta give me one more 
chance. . .” I pleaded. 

After a minute or two, Phil 
decided he was gonna bend 
the rules a little. We made a 
deal. The house would take the 100 franc note and 
give me one chance to redeem my lost winnings. If I 
lose, then five months of indentured servitude as the 
house band at Fitzgerald’s in Starkansaw. 

Phil winked at the dealer. A couple of mean 
bodyguards moved in adjusting their hearing aids. All 
eyes were on me as I cut the deck. Just before she 
began to deal, I put my hand out. “Shuffle it one more 
time,” I ordered, winking at my boys in the band. I 
could tell they were impressed. 

She dealt me a king and a jack and she had an 
ace showing. “Would you like to buy Blackjack insur- 
ance?” she said. 

I remembered the sage advice of Sunset 
Beach Pete: Never buy Blackjack insurance. It’s 
almost always a bluff. I could feel the guys in the band 
looking over my shoulder. I could almost hear them 
counting their winnings. “We don’t need no stinking 
insurance!” I defiantly slapped that king and jack on 
the table. 

She flipped over a jack. A blackjack. Phil 
doubled over in laughter. Me and the band? Well the 
bartender said we were as white as an albino’s belly 
button. 

So here I am again, Raiford Starke with my 
band the Bad Hands on stage above the bar in the mid- 
dle of Fitzgerald’s Casino. The money machines are 
pulsing in my head like a Chinese music war. Yeah, 
five months can seem like a lifetime when you’re 
strumming a “D” chord against a din of gaming 
machines that are in the key of “C” — six hours a 
night, seven days a week. Call it the Uninsured 
Gambler’s Gig. Well folks, I’ve got to go. It’s break 
time and the drummer has called a band meeting. . . 

— Raiford Starke is a Fort Lauderdale blues 
man who long ago hit a soft 1 7. 


RAIFORD 

STARKE 


Donria 

Reynolds 

"Ready to Serve" 



Glades County Citizens, 

It i.s time lo r a change. 
Before leaving a successful 
career in business to run 
for Supervisor of Elections* 
It was my responsibility to 
manage costs and profit - 
ability through the highest 
standard of work ethics, in 
government, costs .should 
he coiit roiled just Like in 
private enterprise and the 
pro Ills given to the tax- 
payers in the form of 
better public service. With 
my experience in manage- 
ment* finance, marketing 
and computer soil ware 
applications. 1 will bring 
public service to the 
highest mid expected 
stand aid hi the elections 
office* 

— Donna Reynolds 


— Co in tn it ted to increase voter registration 

— Bringing technological progress to office 

— Update mid maintain accurate voter logs 

— Professional ism and service for the public 





Vote Donna Reynoles for 
Glades County Supervisor of Elections 
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FlljnXLTSupHiCraw 


F350 LariaT GnawCab 
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TRUCK SUPER CENTER 

r - > 7 •: 


State of the Art Facility Built 


Your Needs In Mind. 


Large Selection of Show Trucks & Conversion Vans. 


• rzzxzz* 

ii Expjarer Sport Trac 


■ 


■ ' : ■ 




■■ 






• One Low Price! 

• No Hassle! 

• 7 Day Price Guarantee! 

• Never Any Dealer Fees! 




For the friendly, courteous 
service you deserve. 

8655 Pines Boulevard • (954) 443-7000 

www.worldfordplnes.com 


Visit South Florida's 
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Blue dye shows how the Wet Blade leaves just a drop of fluid on the stalk of cut plants, allowing cavitation to deliver knockout. 


Wet Blade 

Continued from page 1 

Coupled with the actual blade is a radar 
gun that determines the speed of the trac- 
tor, a peristaltic pump which moves fluid 
from a patented Flo-thru cell, all of which 
is hooked to a small computer which reg- 
ulates the rate of fluid onto the blade. 

As the blade cuts through a plant 
stem, fluid is deposited on the stalk. 
Thanks to the biology of plants this seem- 
ingly simple procedure has the Burch 
Company set to become a major player in 
the field of plant management. 

“All plants have moisture in their 
extremities,” explains Dr. Tom Whitson, 
professor of plant sciences and extension 
weed specialist at the University of 
Wyoming. It was Whitson who hosted the 
field day at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s High Plains Research 
Station outside of Cheyenne on Aug. 18. 
At the field day, he presented the results 
of some of his research using the Wet 
Blade. 

“When a plant is cut, fluid in the 
tip of the stalk is immediately drawn deep 
into the plant’s roots system as it seeks to 
preserve its sugars and nutrients and mois- 
ture. This process is called xylem cavita- 
tion,” Whitson explains. 

“Think of a straw in fluid. If you 
put your finger over the end, you can lift 
the straw up and the fluid will stay in the 
straw. But, if you remove your finger the 
fluid will immediately slip back down the 
straw. It’s the same if you cut a plant. 

“Now, as this fluid is very quick- 
ly being sucked back into the plant, with 
the Burch Wet Blade we can put a drop of 
herbicide on that plant stem. The herbi- 
cide is getting sucked back into the plant 
along with the plant’s moisture. It’s this 
delivery system that is showing so much 
promise in weed control.” 

Tom Burch, a father of three, has 
no degree in horticulture. (He does have a 
bachelor’s degree with a double major - 
chemistry and social sciences - from 
Coker College). He describes cavitation 
with less scientific terms, but far more 
graphically. 

“Suppose you were 
working with equipment and 
accidentally dumped five 
gallons of gasoline on your- 
self,” Tom says, raising his 
eyebrows for emphasis. 

“Now, suppose you’re lucky 
and no one lights a match 
and you get inside and take 
off your clothes and take a 
shower. It’s pretty likely 
you’re going to be all right. 

All the chemicals are just 
washed off. 

“But, suppose I had 
a single syringe of gasoline 
and was able to put it right 
into your vein. Who knows 
what that little bit of gaso- 
line would do. It might not 
kill you, but it would cer- 
tainly cause some damage. 

“That’s the differ- 
ence between the Wet Blade 
and using sprays to control 
weeds. You can spray all you 
want, but the spray has to go 
through leaves, and bark and 
stalks and stems. If it rains, 
the chemicals are washed off 
and the effectiveness is 
greatly reduced, not to men- 
tion the pollution you’re 
doing to the environment. 

“With the Wet 
Blade, the herbicide is 
injected directly into the 
plant. But, we’re also work- 
ing on introducing natural 
biological controls such as 
live pathogens or fungal 
spores that might control 
certain invasive species 
without chemicals at all. 

“And, you don’t 
always have to kill plants. What if you use 
a Wet Blade with fertilizer while you’re 
mowing your grass? Or growth regula- 
tors? You might be able to cut your grass 
with a Wet Blade, apply a growth regula- 
tor and only have to mow your grass once 
a month instead of once a week. If you’re 
a big grower with thousands of acres - 
like a golf course or a public park or road 
right of ways or power lines — that could 
save you lots of time and money. 

“There’s also a study being done 
now in Biloxi, Miss., using soy beans. It 
seems while the soy bean plant is young, 
if you just clip the top of the plant and 
inject a certain enzyme, it causes the plant 
to have an explosive growth spurt result- 
ing in increased yield. They’re very excit- 
ed about using the Wet Blade for that pur- 
pose. 

“Who knows what we might be 
doing with the Wet Blade in the future. It 
seems like every time we use it on a test 
plot someone comes up with a new idea 
or new application we haven’t thought of 
yet. It’s amazing. I’m really excited.” 

Whitson, a soft speaking profes- 
sor with a smile as broad as Wyoming’s 
sky, is not nearly as effusive as Burch. 

But, in his own way, he too is trumpeting 
the benefit of the Burch Wet Blade - and 
with good reason. Weeds are a major 
problem in the West. 

Whitson, who is also the editor 
and chief writer of the best selling book, 
“Weeds of the West”, has spent his entire 
professional life in weed control. 
Wyoming, like nearly every state in the 
country and every country in the world, is 
facing an onslaught of invasive weeds. 

How big is the problem? Robert 
Eplee, recently retired director of the 
USDA’s Animal Plant and Health inspec- 
tion service, was quoted in Vistas maga- 
zine as saying: “Invasive species are sec- 
ond only to habitat loss as a threat to bio- 
diversity. An estimated 8,000 possibly 
invasive plant species exist in the United 
States today, which devour about 39,000 
acres per day, costing the public more 
than $135 billion per year in losses and 


control.” 

The problem of invasive weeds 
has not escaped Wyoming, as Whitson 
explains. “From 1880 to 1934 Wyoming 
was open range,” Whitson says quietly in 
his slow country drawl. “During that time 
ranchers grazed nine million sheep and 
three million cattle. With all that grazing, 
native grasses were nearly wiped out and 
exotic species - and in some cases native 
species that the livestock wouldn’t eat - 
really took over the land. What all that 
overgrazing did was leave an ecological 
mess.” 

Whitson says that since the end 
of open range, Wyoming land managers 
have been trying to correct some of the 
problems, often with minimal results, by 
spending over $20 million per year on 
spraying campaigns. 

“Let me define a weed,” 

Whitson, a past president of the Western 
Society of Weed Science, says. “Many 
people say a weed is any plant growing in 
a place you don’t want it to grow. But I 
believe a better definition is, a weed is a 
plant that interferes with management 
objectives for a given area of land at a 
given point in time. 

“I think that’s a more accurate 
description of a weed. The milkweed, 
which we used to spend millions of dol- 
lars trying to eradicate is now a crop in 
some places. As we discover more about 
plants, today’s weed might well become 
tomorrow’s cash crop. 

“So, I prefer to think a weed 
must fit into the objectives of land man- 
agement. Many of the weeds that are real 
problems in the West were brought into 
this country as ornamental plants. They’re 
actually quite pretty plants. And some 
have very delicate names like babys- 
breath, which is used in floral arrange- 
ments. 

“The trouble is, these plants take 
over the pasture lands where ranchers are 
raising livestock. The cows and sheep 
won’t eat these invasive plants, and they 
spread. In Wyoming, the carrying capacity 
for land is one cow per three acres of 
land. Some of these invasive weeds take 
over the land and quickly the pasture is 
filled with a plant that may look pretty, 


but actually destroys the value of the land 
because livestock aren’t getting enough 
nutrients. They’re weeds because they 
interfere with management objectives for 
that land.” 

Whitson has been on the battle 
line trying to stop the spread of weeds. 
Many defied any form of control, whether 
spraying, burning, or cutting. Some weeds 
in fact were just left untreated because 
regulators knew anything else was futile. 
But, that view is changing after Whitson 
began using the first Wet Blade in 
Wyoming two years ago. 

“There are numerous plants we 
couldn’t control with conventional meth- 
ods,” he says. “Dalmation toadflax, for 
one, is an exotic plant brought here as an 
ornamental. But, it has over-run many 
pastures. You could cut it, spray it, and 
burn it and the next year it would 
resprout, so effectively you just wasted 
your time and money. It was impossible to 
control. 

“But, when I got the Wet Blade, I 
figured, ‘what the heck,’ and decided to 
see if I could do anything with toadflax. I 
used the herbicide Tordon at one quart per 
acre. It totally destroyed the toadflax, and 
Tordon isn’t even recommended for toad- 
flax. 

“It was clear the herbicide was 
taken down into the plant and the entire 
root system was killed. You could walk 
through the test plot and pick out the dead 
root systems. Before the Wet Blade, it was 
impossible to control, but I got 100 per- 
cent control.” 

The reason the normally resilient 
toadflax plant was killed was because of 
the Wet Blade combining with cavitation, 
says Dr. Walter Skroch, who adds there is 
scientific evidence to back up the claim. 

Skroch was a professor of horti- 
culture with responsibilities in plant ecol- 
ogy and plant management at North 
Carolina State University until he retired 
in 1994 after a 30-year career. Since then, 
he has served as a consultant for the 
Burch Company. 


“There has been research using 
x-rays and carbon 14 to determine how 
effective the Wet Blade is at delivering 
herbicide into the root system of plants,” 
Skroch, who is also a Fellow of the Weed 
Science Society of America, says. “Using 
conventional spray applicators, it was 
found that only one to two percent of the 
herbicide reached the root system. 

“But, with the Wet Blade we’re 
getting up to 30 percent of the herbicide 
into the roots. All indications are we’re 

getting herbicide right into 
the plant instead of on 
flowerbeds or sidewalks or 
the ground or drifting into 
the air. It’s going right into 
the plant. 

“That’s why we’re get- 
ting such a big kick in 
effectiveness. You get the 
right chemistry and you get 
the punch. With the Wet 
Blade, the chemical is 
going right in the active 
zone, and this is the only 
system on the market that 
can do that.” 

Because it showed such 
promise, Whitson enlisted 
Thomas Smith, natural 
resource manager of the 
F.E. Warren Air Force 
Base, the nation’s ballistic 
missile operations center 
just outside Cheyenne. 
Smith - like most 
Wyoming agricultural man- 
agers - was having a prob- 
lem with Canada thistle, 
another exotic plant that 
was nearly impossible to 
control. 

But, unlike other weed 
control experts, Smith had 
complications. Warren 
AFB is home to two rare 
species that fall under 
Environmental Protection 
Agency guidelines. 

“We have the Preble’s 
meadow jumping mouse, 
which is a threatened 
species, and the Colorado 
butterfly plant, which is 
currently proposed for list- 
ing because it is rare,” 
Smith says. “Because of 
these two species, anything we do to con- 
trol weeds is very scrutinized. 

“We can’t just use sprays, 
because the wind drift could easily impact 
the mouse or the butterfly plant. When 
Tom Whitson told me about the Wet 
Blade, I thought it was worth trying. 

“We used the Wet Blade on 10 


acres of Canada thistle, leafy spurge and 
toad flax, and had great success. We had 
very positive results. And the thing with 
the Wet Blade is we were able to mow 
right up next to the butterfly plant and 
remove the weeds without any harm to the 
butterfly plant. And, because the herbicide 
doesn’t even reach the ground, it was safe 
for the jumping mouse as well. 

“It’s a way to attack target plants 
without damaging anything else. I think it 
shows great promise and I’m interested in 
continuing to use the Wet Blade to see 
what else it can do.” 


David McMahan, operations 
manager for Parker, Colo., is also interest- 
ed in the Wet Blade. He has his own spe- 
cial reasons for seeking a Wet Blade for 
his town, 25 miles south east of Denver, 
and came to the Field Day demonstration 
to investigate. 

“We’re having major problems 
trying to control leafy spurge,” McMahan 
says of the 80 acres he is responsible for 
maintaining. “The trouble is, most of the 
land is on Cherry Creek, which flows into 
the Platte River which provides water for 
Denver. Obviously, we can’t spray herbi- 
cides that could drift into the water sys- 
tem.” 

“We’ve tried everything in 
Parker to control the spurge. We even had 
a herd of goats that we only fed 
spurge so they would develop a 
taste for it, then let them loose 
on the fields. Trouble is, goats 
may eat spurge, but give them 
a choice, and they’ll eat some- 
thing else. Also, the plant 
resprouted and continued to 
grow. 

“The same with the 
beetles we used. We’d collect 
millions of them and turn them 
lose, and they would eat the 
spurge, but it always came 
back. Nothing worked. Now, 
after having seen the demon- 
stration plot and listening to 
Tom Whitson, I really want to 
get one of the Wet Blade sys- 
tems and try it. We can mow 
right up to the water’s edge and 
there isn’t any drift. We can 
control the spurge with normal 
mowing. It really sounds prom- 
ising.” 

Whitson certainly 
agrees with that assessment. In 
fact, based on the promising 
results he’s already achieved 
with the Wet Blade, he has 
recently received two grants — 

$100,000 from the Federal 
Integrated Pest Management 
fund, and $350,000 from the 
National Research Institute. 

Both grants are for further Wet 
Blade research. 

“Really, the Wet Blade system is 
rewriting the entire book on weed con- 
trol,” Whitson says. “Heck, just on the lit- 
tle I’ve done, I see the work that needs to 
still be done. 

“For example, I recently mowed 
a field of leafy spurge, but instead of 
mowing it at three inches, I mowed it at 
one foot high and found out I got the 
same 95 percent control as the 3 -inch cut. 
What this means is we can better target 


certain species just by raising the cutting 
edge yet still get the weed control we’re 
looking for. 

“We have to study what plants 
the Wet Blade will work on, what heights 
we need to cut, what chemicals, or mix- 
ture of chemicals and what chemical rates 
we have to apply to get control we want. 
Also, the latest Wet Blade mower is 
placed on the front of a tractor. That’s 
very unique. 

“But, I’ve been thinking that at 
the same time you mow for weed control 
off the front of the tractor, you could be 


pulling a disc and actually planting seeds 
off the back. The advantage of the Wet 
Blade is that no chemical ever hits the 
ground, so the seeds won’t be impacted by 
the herbicide you’re using in the front. 

“I’ve been able to get 100 per- 
cent removal of certain weed species - 
and with half the chemicals that I would 
normally use - on weeds that never 
responded to anything. 

“The Wet Blade is very exciting. 
It really is a breakthrough in weed man- 
agement. We’re getting results that are 
unheard of, and we’re just beginning to 
use it. We don’t even have the lowest 
dosages figured out, or what type of her- 
bicides would work best on what plants. 
All I know is it has already shown itself to 


have numerous advantages over any sys- 
tem we’ve tried so far. 

“I’m excited about the Wet 
Blade. It will keep weed managers busy 
for a long time doing research on finding 
the most effective ways of controlling 
weeds and managing land. It’s revolution- 
izing the way we control weeds, and the 
work is just beginning.” 

That work will continue thanks 
to the Seminole Tribe’s investment. The 
tribe purchased 15 percent of the Burch 
Wet Blade Company, and that involve- 
ment can be traced back to Carl Baxley. 

Baxley, the Hollywood 
Reservation Board Representative who 
operates the largest individual cattle ranch 
on the Big Cypress Reservation, was 
intrigued when Tom Burch pitched the 
Wet Blade at a Board meeting. 

“The Board voted not to get 
involved with the Wet Blade, but I 
thought it was really a good device that 
the Tribe should investigate,” Baxley 
says. “I thought it made great sense that 
he was able to put herbicides right onto 
plants instead of spraying them all over 
the ground. The Tribe has over 100,000 
acres of land, and we’re the second or 
third largest cattle operation in Florida 
with 8,000 head. 

“It just made sense to me that 
this could be a way to control wax myrtle 
and melaleuca which are taking over our 
land. It was worth looking into. 

“So, I contacted James Billie and 
got him interested. We flew to North 
Carolina and saw the operation. Burch is 
a good spokesman and he had patents on 
this system and James got interested and 
now we’re partners. 

“I think it’s a good investment 
and the day will come when every foot- 
ball field, golf course and lawn in 
America will be mowed with a Wet Blade. 
Why not? You can control weeds at the 
same time you mow and it doesn’t even 
hurt the grass.” 

For more information about 
the Burch Wet Blade, visit the compa- 
ny’s web site at www.wetblade.com, or 
call (336) 667-9196. 



COMPARE: Dr. Tom Whitson cut plant on left with Wet Blade sys- 
tem. Control plant on right was simply cut, and regrew. 



Guests at Field Day inspect the business side of a Wet Blade to see how it works. 
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EIRA Profile: 
Tess Ducheneaux 


By Michael James 

She’s ranked 59 in the world in barrel racing 
for all ages and all divisions. She won the NBHA 
Drysdales Super Series Youth Race and the National 
Horse Corp Series I Youth race. Her face has graced 
the cover of many magazines as a result of her win- 
ning and becoming Josie’s Junior World Champion. 
Most recently she has been named Reserve 
Champion in barrel racing in the Eastern Indian 
Rodeo Association, which won her a trip to 
Albuquerque to compete in the INFR. Her winnings 
include horse trailers, saddles, belt buckles, trophies, 
ribbons, swings and more. Hard to believe this much 
talent is wrapped up in the body of an eleven year 
old. 

Tess Ducheneaux is a member of the Sioux 
Tribe out of South Dakota. She is the daughter of 
professional horse trainer and retired barrel racer 
Shireen Ducheneaux, and equine dentist and retired 
professionalbull rider Boyd Ducheneaux. Tess 
resides in Ocala with younger brother Zane, who, 
mom says, will surely follow in dad’s foot steps, as 
all men in the family are bull riders. She does not 
attend public school because of the travel involved in 
her sport. Tess has been home schooled for 2 years 
now. 

“I like it a lot, because I am gone all the 
time and this works out better,” she says. 

Gone all the time is right. Tess says the fam- 
ily is away every weekend competing. Her travel has 
been extensive, including Oklahoma, Texas, North 
and South Dakota, Georgia, Tenessee, North Carolina 
and Louisiana. 

Tess doesn’t seem to be suffering socially 
either. She’s a member of the EIRA, NBHA, FBRA, 
and the Sun Coast Club. “Sometimes we wish she 
wasn’t as socially active as she is,” says mom 
Shireen. 


11-year-old Tess Ducheneaux is near top of class. 


“Confidence comes in knowing the horse,” 

she says. 



Tess attributes her love of barrel racing and 
horses to her mom who put her on a horse when she 
was just 3 years old. The family owns four horses 
and Tess shares in their care. However, it is an eleven 
year old sorrel mare that brings her to the money 
window. Nels Golden Girl helped her pick up her 
largest winnings to date from the NBHA Open World 
Championship where they ranked eighth in the 
world. 

Tess has never been on a horse that was not 
trained specifically for barrel racing. It is this reason 
that Tess has the utmost confidence in the horse she 
rides. 


Although Tess has future plans to go profes- 
sional and join the WPRA and compete in the NFR, 
her mother has a different plan. 

“She’s definitely going to college, maybe 
the Chirporactic field or even an equine dentist like 
her father,” says Shireen. 

When she isn’t riding a horse, she plays the 
drums, swims and loves to Roller Blade. 

But, right now her focus is on the INFR. We 
wish her the best of luck as she goes on to compete 
in Albuquerque. 


Second Annual Fun Day Rodeo 


BIG CYPRESS — The following are the 
results of the Second Annual Big Cypress Fun Day 
Rodeo. 

Pee Wee Division - 7 years and Under- 

Jonathan Robbins, 30 seconds, 10 points; Kindal 
Tindall, 12.33 seconds, 9 points; Morning Star 
Webster, 9.46 seconds, 8 points; Nauthkee Henry, 
5.32 seconds, 7 points; Nikki Russell, 4.95 seconds, 
6 points. Pee Wee Dummy Calf Roping - Kevin 


Hip, 2 out of 3, 10 points. 

Pee Wee Barrels - Nauthkee Henry, 

20.396, 10 points; Kindall Tindall, 22.324, 9 points; 
Morning Star Webster, 26.11, 8 points; Nikki 
Russell, 5 points; Ali Alzamora, 48.516, 4 points. 

Pee Wee Hairpin - Kindal Tindall, 9.674, 10 points; 
Nauthkee Henry, 10.3, 9 points; Morning Star 
Webster, 11.785, 8 points; Nikki Russell, 17.952, 7 
points; Ali Alzamora, 21.837, 7 
points. Pee Wee Pole Bending - 
Kindall Tindall, 34.752, 10 
points; Morning Star Webster, 

39.885, 9 points. 

Pee Wee Conesv - 
Nauthkee Henry, 14.299, 10 
points; Morning Star Webster, 

14.603, 9 points; Kindall Tindall, 

15.657, 8 points; Nauthkee 
Henry, 20.231, 7 points; Ali 
Lazamora, 29.309, 6 points. Pee 
Wee Boot Scramble - Nikki 
Russell, 10 points; Morning Star 
Webster, 9 points; Nauthkee 
Henry, 8 points; Kindall Tindall, 

7 points. Pee Wee Goat Tying - 
Morning Star Webster, 30.76, 10 
points; Nikki Russell, 50.73, 9 
points. 

Junior Division 8 to 11 
years old - Junior Barrels- 

Danielle Webster, 20.011, 10 
points; Kelci Rosbough, 20.227, 

9 points; Kaylee Alzamora, 

20.473, 8 points; Joe Hipp, 21.126, 7 points; Benny 
Hernandez, 22.043, 6 points. Junior Hair Pin - 
Kaylee Alzamora, 10.135, 10 points; Joshua Torres, 
10.148, 9 points; Georgie Williams, 10.52, 8 points; 
Jonathan Torres, 10.503, 7 points; Danielle Webster, 
10.703, 6 points. 

Junior Pole Bending - Kelci Rosbough, 
25.842, 10 points; Benny Hernandez, 28.24, 9 points; 
me of seconds, Kaylee Alzamora 28.573, 8 points; 
Jonathan Torres, 30.168, 7 points; Danielle Webster, 
32.926, 6 points. Junior Goat Tying - Kaylee 


Alzamora, 18.17, 10 points; Joshua Torres, 18.34, 9 
points; Benny Hernandez, 18.92, 8 points; Bucky 
Williams, 21.97, 7 points; Georgie Williams, 22.42. 

Junior Break Away - Georgie Williams, 
6.46, 10 points; Joshua Torres, 19.82, 9 points; 
Junior Calf Riding - Jack Turtle, 6.61, 10 points; 
Roy Stewart, 6.51, 9 points; Kaylee Alzamora, 2.32, 

8 points; Breanne Hurst, 1.54, 7 points; Danielle 
Webster, 1.29, 6 points. Junior Boot Scramble - 
Kelci Rosbough, 1 0 points, 
Kaylee Alzamora, 9 points, 
Breanne Hurst, 8 points; 
Justina Billie, 7 points; 
Danielle Webster, 6 points. 
Senior Division ages 12 to 
16 years old-Senior 
Barrels - Jennifer 
Deveaugh, 18.769, 10 
points; Jamie Long, 19.643, 
9 points; Lindsay Fielder, 
20.435, 8 points; Tina Billie, 
20.523, 7 points; Josh 
Alzamora, 21.501, 6 points. 

Senior Hairpin - 
Ayze Henry, 9.124, 10 
points; Jamie Long, 9.342, 9 
points; Clint Parrish, 9.602, 

8 points; Frankie Garcia, 
9.806, 7 points; Jessica 
Alvarez, 10.051, 6 points. 
Senior Pole Bending - 
Jamie Long, 24.967, 10 
points; Jessica Alvarez, 
25.022, 9 points; Ayze 
Henry, 25.415, 8 points; 
Brooke Miller, 26.758, 7 
points; Lindsey Fielder, 
27.526, 6 points. Senior 
Goat Tying - Clint Parrish, 
11.79, 10 points; Frankie Garcia, 14.98 seconds, 9 
points; Josh Alzamora, 17.58, 8 points; Jennifer 
Deveaugh, 18.31, 7 points; Jamie Long, 22.3, 6 
points. 

Senior Flag Race - Jamie Long, 12.956, 10 
points; Clint Parrish, 14.027, 9 points; Lindsey 
Fielder, 14.643, 8 points; Frankie Garcia, 14.729, 7 
points; Ayze Henry, 15.308, 6 points. Senior Break 


Away - Clint Parrish, 2.99, 10 points; Frankie 
Garcia, 29.14 seconds, 9 points. Senior Junior Bulls 
- Jerome Davis, 6.77, 10 points; Jarrid Smith, 5.4, 9 
points. Junior and Senior Team Roping - Joshua 
Torres and Clint Parrish, 12.74, 10 points; Jonathan 
Torres and Frankie Garcia, 14.44, 9 points. 

All Around - Girls - Pee Wee - Morning 
Star Webster. Junior - Kaylee Alzamora. Senior - 
Jamie Long. Boys - Pee Wee - Nikki Russell. 
Junior - Joshua Torres. Senior - Clint Parrish. 




This mutton buster got carried away as rodeo clown tries to catch up. 


Brighton Women Take NASA Tourney 


By Libby Blake 

HOLLYWOOD 

“Brighton” women’s team took on 
the heat, humidity, intermittent 
rain and five challengers to take 
the 2000 NASA All Indian 
Softball Tournament August 18 - 
19. The team went to the top spot 
in the double elimination event 
without a loss. 


Eleven teams competed 
in the women’s division. 

“Players,” from Mississippi, had to 
settle for second. Both of their 
losses came at the hands (and bats) 
of Brighton. 

Third place went to the “T-Birds,” 
from Mississippi, and “Seneca,” 
from New York, took fourth. 

In the thirteen-team 


men’s division, “Seminoles” were 
“up the creek” when Alabama 
team, Poarch Creek, put them in 
the loser’s bracket in game 21. 

The local team then beat 
the “Indians,” from Cherokee, and 
faced off with the ‘Creek again in 
the finals. Fourth place went to 
“Dirty Birds” of Mississippi. 


EIRA Ends Season 


BIG CYPRESS — In the final two rodeos of 
the season, cowboys and cowgirls competed to see 
who will represent the Eastern Indian Rodeo 
Association this year in Albuquerque. 

Also, the end of the season marks the end of 
Laquita Jumper’s two years duty as EIRA secretary. 
Her last rodeo was Aug. 26 at Brighton. She is passing 
the “duty” to another. 

The annual EIRA Banquet is scheduled Oct. 
16 at the Brighton Bingo Hall. If you need tickets or 
more information you can contact Laquita. 

The following are the results of the July 29 
and Aug. 26 rodeos: 

July 29 - Bare Back - Hank Winnier 67, 10 
points; Alex Johns, 62, 9 points. Saddle Bronc - 
Robert Youngblood, 53, 10 points. Men’s Calf 
Roping - Howard Edmundson; 9.59, 10 points; Marty 
Johns, 13.38, 9 points; Naha Jumper, 13.4, 8 points. 
Women’s Break Away - Billie Tiger, 8.5, 10 points. 
Steer Wrestling - Marty Johns, 3.98, 10 points; Josh 
Jumper, 4.53, 9 points; Corbin Warren, 5.37, 8 points; 
Howard Edmundson, 5.51, 7 points. 

Team Roping - Marvin Bowers and Hank 
Winnier, 8.57, 10 points; Marty Johns and Shawn 
John, 8.78, 9 points; Parker Jones and Norman Johns, 
10.6, 8 points; Amos and Joe Tiger, 10.63, 7 points. 
Women’s Barrels - Tess Dechenaux, 16.406, 10 
points; Holly “Scooter” Johns, 16.408, 9 points; 
Clarissa Bowers, 16.68, 8 points; Trina Bowers, 

16.812, 7 points. 

Bull Riding - Hank Winnier, 64, 10 points; 
Justin Gopher, 61,9 points; Kiel Jumper, 57, 8 points. 
Special Events-Mutton Busting - Brandtley Osceola, 
10.18; Colby Strickland, 5.05; Nauthkee Henry, 4.31. 
Calf Riding - Ethan Gopher, 5.76 seconds; Dayne 
Johns, 3.47 seconds; Nick Jumper, 2.35 seconds. 50 
and Over Break Away - Rudy Osceola, 6.15 seconds. 
Novice Barrels - Mackenzie Johns, 16.62; Jade 
Braswell, 17.11; Reba Osceola, 17.7624. 

Beginner Barrels - Nauthkee Henry, 17.963; 
Danielle Webster, 18.152; Sheyanna Osceola, 18.335. 
Junior Bulls - Stephen Billie, 68; Jarred Smith, 67. 
All Around Cowboy - Hank Winnier, 30 points. 

August 26 - Bare Back - Adam Turtle, 50. 
Steer Wrestling - Dean Conrad, 4.29; Jeff Johns, 

4.34; Naha Jumper, 4.63. Men’s Calf Roping - Naha 
Jumper, 13.63; Marty Johns, 17.85. Women’s Break 
Away Roping - Theresa Bowers, 9.45. Saddle Bronc 
Riding - Robert Simpson, 63; Jay Louis, 60. 

Team Roping - Reno and Rodney Osceola, 
17.69; Jay Louis and Robert Simpson, 24.23; Marvin 
Bowers and Naha Jumper, 27.43; Cicero and Rudy 
Osceola, 32.87. Women’s Barrel Racing - Tess 
Ducheneaux, 15.624; Emma Johns, 16.388; Holly 
Johns, 16.427; Shelby Osceola, 16.502. Bull Riding - 


Justin Gopher, 67. Special Events-Mutton Busting - 
Nauthkee Henry, 19.57; Brandtley Osceola, 5.56; 
Jaryaca Baker, 2.81. 

Calf Riding - Randel Osceola, 4.87; Roy 
Stewart, 3.31; Dayne Johns, 2.78; Nathan Gopher, 
2.04. Novice Barrels - Marilee Johns, 16.697; Mary 
Huff, 18.235. 50 And Over Break Away Roping - 
Moses Jumper, 5.72; Paul Bowers, Sr., 5.86. 
Beginners Barrel Racing - Sheyanna Osceola, 
17.049; Nauthkee Henry, 17.364; Danielle Webster, 
18.423. 

Junior Bulls - Jarred Smith, 5.19; Zack 
Billie, 3.71. All Around Cowboy - Naha Jumper, 26 
points. 


EIRA Final Standings 

EIRA Year End Winners: Mutton Busting 

- Champion Jonathan Robbins $354.10, Reserve 
Champion Jamie Gonzales $351.40. Beginners 
Barrels - Champion Morning Star Webster $585.30, 
Reserve Champion Nauthkee Henry $579. Junior 
Bull Riding - Champion Steven Billie $645.30, 
Reserve Champion Clinton Holt $533.70. Calf 
Riding - Champion Roy Stewart $521.30, Reserve 
Champion Josh Johns $364.90. 

Senior Break Away Roping - Champion 
Moses Jumper $1,422, Reserve Champion Rudy 
Osceola $543. Novice Barrels - Champion Kari 
Kroeplin $570, Reserve Champion Mackenzie Johns 
$515. 

EIRA Winners, Indian National Final 
Qualifiers: Bare Back - Champion Alex Johns, 77 
points; Reserve Champion Adam Turtle, 27 points. 
Steer Wrestling - Champion Naha Jumper, 49 
points; Reserve Champion Marty Johns, 44 points. 
Women’s Break Away - Champion Billie Tiger, 80 
points; Reserve Champion Jo Leigh Johns, 27 
points. 

Men’s Calf Roping - Champion Naha 
Jumper, 60.5 points; Reserve Champion Marty 
Johns, 53 points. Bull Riding INFR and Year End 
Champion Justin Gopher, 39 points. Reserve Hank 
Winnier, 20 points. INFR Reserve Qualifier - 
Happy Jumper. Saddle Bronc - Champion Jay 
Louis, 39 points; Reserve Champion Robert 
Youngblood, 37 points. 

Women’s Barrel Racing - Champion Holly 
Johns, 74 points; Reserve Champion Tess 
Ducheneaux, 70 points. Team Roping Headers - 
Champion Marty Johns, 46 points; Reserve 
Champion Cicero Osceola, 46 points. Team Roping 
Heelers - Champion Shawn John, 46 points; 

Reserve Champion Naha Jumper, 42 points. All 
Around - Naha Jumper, 151.5 points. 


WE'VE GOT YOUR TICKET! 


[ 
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Life is too short to sit in the back . . . 

We offer up front seating for 

| Concerts u Theatre 

i, Sportsu Local & 
Nationwide events 


, ADMIT ONE 



V 


ULTIMATE TRAVEL & 
ENTERTAINMENT 

A FULL SERVICE TRAVEL AGENCY 
CALL TODAY 

FOR CONCERT & SPORTS TICKETS 
(305) 444-8499 or (800) 881-8499 

FOR TRAVEL (305) 445-6566 or (877) 445-6566 


Upcoming Events 

rThe Who 

r Christina Aguilera 

r Sting 

r Britney Spears 

r Hanson 

r Tracy Chapman 

rGladys Knight 

rB.B. King 

r Luther Vandross 

rTina Turner 

rBoys II Men 

rNascar Racing 

rLive/ Counting 

r Jimmy Page/ 

Crowes 

Black Crowes 

rDolphins 

r Marlins 
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Happy Birthday 



Happy Birthday to Darnell, 

a.k.a. Baby Otter, who will be 3 years old 
on Aug. 29. From your loving family: 
Mom, Grandma, Joan, Aunt Marcella, 
Toy, Nicole, Devon, and Joe. Love you 
always, happy birthday from your loving 
Mom, Michelle. 

Happy Birthday Buddy: hey 

I’m not buddy - I’m Thut-kee. You sure 
are baby. Happy birthday! From, Rasta 
and Joan. 



Happy Birthday to our Mom 
and Grandma, Nellie Mae Smith on 

Aug. 9. You are so very dear to me. I 
would like to wish you an enjoyable day, 
filled with the things that make you 
happy. Love, Deborah, Megan, Brittany, 
and Cuauhtemoc. 

Happy Birthday Uncle Jasper. 

Hope you have a wonderful day! Love, 

Deborah and Family. 



Happy 18 m Birthday to our big 

brother, Derrick Smith! Love, Jonathan 
& Mariah 



Jonathan Dustin, you are my 

munchkin. I love you a bunch and your 
sister just as much. We want to give you a 
cheer because your birthday is here! 
Happy Birthday Baby! Love, Mom and 
Sister. 


Happy Birthday to Julian 
Damon Yescas on your first birthday, 
Aug. 18. We hope your day is filled with 
fun! Love, Grandma, Aunts and Uncle 
in Miami. 

Happy Birthday to “Tiger” 
Richard Nelson, Jr., on your third birth- 
day, Aug. 19. 1 hope you have a happy 
and fun day! Love, Deborah. 

Happy Birthday Lori Osceola 

on Aug. 15, 2000. Lots of love, KK, 
Cara, Curtis & Mom. 

Happy Birthday Dad, Curtis 
Osceola on Aug. 21, 2000. We love you, 
Lori, KK, Cara, Curtis. 

We would like to send 
September birthday wishes out to the 
following people: 

Henry Jumper, Sr., Sherri Jumper, 
Kaylee Jumper, Daniel Jumper, Tisha 
Walker (Rodriguez), Tara Robbins, 
Jonathan Robbins, Rheannon Villareal. 
Love, The Family 



A message to our daughter, 

Cuauhtemoc Alexander Yescas, in recognition 
on your promotion to the fourth grade. You 
attended American Heritage through the third 
grading period and transferred to Village Green 
in the full-time gifted program for the rest of the 
school year, each time meeting the challenge to 
settle in and move ahead with the class. 

Both schools were an entirely new 
school setting for you. We understand changes 
can be difficult. Still, you made new friends and 
improved your grades each time. In beginning 
violin class you performed very well. You also 
received a yellow belt in Tae Kwon Do, and par- 
ticipated in two seasons of YMCA soccer, and 
still maintained majority A’s in your academics. 

At Village Green Elementary you received an 
award for Superior Achievement and Excellence 

of Performance in Social Studies, and 100 percent attendance for grading periods 1, 2, 
and 3, and Student VIP award for outstanding performance and achieving excellence. 
Wow! You did a great job! You certainly keep us on our toes. Keep up the good job and 
the right attitude. 

Your loving parents, Deborah and Gato. 


A message to our daughter, Brittany 
Tatum S. Yescas, on your promotion to the tenth 
grade. You overcame major obstacles this school 
year and maintained a solid grade point average, 
ending at 3.17. By year’s end, the American 
Academy honored you with student award in 
Academic Excellence in Pre- Algebra, and the 
Girl’s Junior Varsity basketball coaches honored 
you with the “Best Hustler Award.” 

Although you blew out your left knee 
on Jan. 13, 2000, had major reconstructive knee 
surgery on March 3, and regular physical thera- 
py, you had courage and motivation to meet your 
educational demands. We have been right here 
beside you, showing our support all the way 
through. It took your willingness and effort to 
see things through. See what you did! Thank you 
Brittany on a job well done! Keep up the right 
attitude. 

Your loving parents, Deborah and Gato. 

A loving message to our daughter, Megan 

Jonelle Yescas, in recognition of her graduation from 
American Heritage High School on June 11, 2000. 

The precious moments of your childhood 
years have long passed by. Nonetheless, we cherish 
them for all the days to come. Sharing your simplest 
moments and being yourself have meant so much. 

Soon after your birth, Grandfather Henry Clay, named 
you Haayatpeche, its meaning he said, “First Light of 
the Day.” 

The light you have brought us continues to 
shine. Taking pleasure watching you grow. Waking up 
every day to greet you and seek your smile. 

Immediately your training began. Hearing your gentle 
voice and then hearing them develop into words. 

Walking you through your challenges. Accompanying 
you through your many roles and responsibilities; pre- 
school through high school. Being there during laugh- 
ter and tears. 

We gave you training about family, clan, our 
religion, discipline, our culture, responsibilities, and 
non-Indian education, and the larger sub-culture, etc. 

Your foundation has been long set. It’s now your 
responsibility to build on it, starting with the knowl- 
edge and skills you have gained. No matter the circum- 
stances, you have to know who you are and believe in 
yourself. 

As the third female generation from Mickey T. 

Clay’s, you became the first to graduate from high 
school. Although you faced many difficulties and deci- 
sions, you worked hard and completed your high 
school education. Your graduation is by far a major 
event and one of many more to come. We encourage 
you to acquire your B.A. Four years, (more or less) 
that’s all. Just set that goal and commitment and you’ll see it through. We are pleased 
that you are enrolled in college and starting in the fall. It is with great pleasure we say 
“congratulations to the graduate.” 

Your loving parents, Deborah and Gato. 


Thank You 




To All the Parents of the Princess 
Pageant Contestants, 

As a committee member and a 
long time employee of the Tribe, I want 
to tell all of you what a pleasure it was to 
assist your daughters with the Princess 
Pageant. Each and every young lady is an 
asset to the Tribe and all of you can be 
proud of them. 

It was an honor and a privilege 
to be a part of that very special evening 
and although I hope to tell all of you indi- 
vidually, I wanted to share with everyone 
who reads the paper what a thrill it was to 
know that The Seminole Tribe of Florida 
has such lovely young ladies representing 
their tribe and their families. 

Sincerely, 

Maureen J. Vass 


With Our Thanks we, the family of 
Gilbert (Gibby) Bowers, would like to 
express our many thanks to all of you 
who supported us during the loss of our 
son and brother. We also would like to 
thank all of the tribal officials for their 
support, and especially to Gloria Wilson 
and Virginia Osceola, for organizing a 
group to prepare food for the family and 
friends. 

It was people like you, the tribal 
members, the employees, the friends, who 
came far and near that meant so much to 
us. We will always cherish your support. 
Special thanks to Moses Jumper Jr., 

Moses Osceola, and Phil Homeratha for 
the service. 

With Our Thanks, 

Eugene, Mary, and 

Philmon Bowers 


In Memory of Troy “T-Bone” Jumper 

September 10, 1979 - December 25, 1997 

We will remember you as a friend and 
brother. The good times we shared were 
like no other. As we reminisce about the 
past. 

Our paths will cross again, 

When the almighty Creator lets us in. 

Love, Your Family 


In memory of Troy Jumper 

Come have a late lunch with us on 
Sept. 10 at 3 p.m. at Sherri Jumper’s 
place. T-shirts will be given. 





mJ 


In Memory Of Gilbert (Gibby) Bowers 

I remember your arrival into the world 
like yesterday. 

A blessing from our breath maker and 
Creator up above. 

I babysat you countless times, even gave 
you your nickname. 

Watched you grow up to be the humorous 
young man you were. 

I can see your smile, hear your laughter, 
too. 

We hung out, cookouts, birthdays, sports 
events, Las Vegas, too. 

You sure could bowl a mean game or 
two. 

Sometimes we partied a little wild. . . 
beautiful ladies at your beck and call. 

Our motto was, “I only have one life to 
live,” “I wanna live it now.” 

Not realizing how precious time and life 
really was and is. 

Our breath maker and Creator had and 
has a plan for you and I. 

The plan for you was so much shorter 
than mine. 

I’ll question it not. 

You brought so much joy, to all of us who 
loved you. 

You respected Mom and Dad. 

Your memory, we’ll sure treasure forever 
more. 

And now that your breath maker and 
Creator has called you home, 

No more pain nor weary body. 

I can see you smiling that radiant smile, I 
can hear you laughter, 

Your happiness so much more than you 
could ever imagine. 

I miss you, I miss hearing your voice. 

My heart is heavy with sadness. 

You weren’t just my nephew, you were 
my best friend and son too. 

You said that I was the greatest in the 
world, but no. . . you were the greatest 
nephew in all the world and I loved you 
and love you so. . . 

Rest in peace. . . 

Your Aunt, A.T. 



Position: 
Open Date: 
Close Date: 
Location: 
Salary: 


Secretary 
Aug. 30, 2000 
Sept. 12, 2000 
Brtn. Family Services 
$8 per hour w/benefits 


Description: Proficient in Windows, typ- 
ing 40 wpm, excellent telephone manner 
and secretarial skills required. Must be 
organized with communication and inter- 
personal skills. High school diploma or 
GED and Florida Driver’s License 
required. 


Position: 
Open Date: 
Close Date: 
Location: 
Salary: 


Dentist 
Aug. 8, 2000 
Until Filled 

Brtn. Health/Dental Dept. 
Negotiable, w/benefits 


Description: Provide preventive, rehabili- 
tative and community dental services in a 
clinic setting. 

Position: Companion Care 

Coordinator 

Open Date: Aug. 30, 2000 

Close Date: Sept. 12, 2000 

Location: Brtn. Family Services 

Salary: Negotiable, w/benefits 

Description: Master’s degree or 
Bachelors Degree in gerontology, social 
work, or human services required. Will 
work in Big Cypress and in Brighton. 
Must be willing to work flexible hours. 
Proficient in Windows especially in Word 
and Lotus 123. Must be organized with 
excellent communication and interperson- 
al skills with good attendance and work 
habits. Florida Driver’s License required. 


Position: 
Open Date: 
Close Date: 
Location: 
Salary: 


Tribal Counselor 
Aug. 30, 2000 
Sept. 12, 2000 
Btrn. Family Services 
$20,372 w/benefits 


Position: 
Open Date: 
Close Date: 
Location: 
Salary: 


VE Teacher 
Aug. 30, 2000 
Until Filled 

B.C. Ahfachkee School 
Negotiable w/benefits 


Description: FL and varying exceptional- 
ities certified, BA degree, classroom and 
teaching planning skills required. 


Position: 
Open Date: 
Close Date: 
Location: 
Salary: 


Fine Arts Teacher 
Aug. 30, 2000 
Until Filled 
B.C Ahfachkee School 
Negotiable w/benefits 


Description: FL and varying exceptional- 
ities certified, BA degree, classroom and 
teaching planning skills required. 


Position: 
Open Date: 
Close Date: 
Location: 
Salary: 


Counselor/Addictions 
Aug. 30, 2000 
Sept. 12, 2000 
Big Cypress Health Dept. 
Negotiable w/benefits 


Description: Master’s degree in related 
field or BA/BS with 3 years experience or 
HS/GED with 5 years experience pre- 
ferred. Certified Additions Professional 
required. Will work 3 days in Big Cypress 
and 2 days in Immokalee. Proficient in 
Windows especially in Word and Lotus 
123. Must be organized with excellent 
communication and interpersonal skills 
with good attendance and work habits. 
Florida Driver’s License required. 

Position: Companion Care 

Coordinator 

Open Date: Aug. 30, 2000 

Close Date: Sept. 12, 2000 

Location: B.C. Family Services 

Salary: Negotiable, w/benefits 

Description: Master’s degree or 
Bachelors Degree in gerontology, social 
work, or human services required. Will 
work in Big Cypress and in Brighton. 
Must be willing to work flexible hours. 
Proficient in Windows especially in Word 
and Lotus 123. Must be organized with 
excellent communication and interperson- 
al skills with good attendance and work 
habits. Florida Driver’s License required. 


Position: 
Open Date: 
Close Date: 
Location: 
Salary: 


Instructional Aide 
Aug. 8, 2000 
Until Filled 

B.C. Ahfachkee School 
$9 per hour, w/benefits 


Description: HS diploma/ GED required. 
Assist teacher with classroom activities 
and paperwork. 


Description: Strong knowledge of 
Seminole Culture and ability to speak 
Creek or Miccosukee and English fluently 
required. Must be organized with excel- 
lent written, communication and interper- 
sonal skills with good attendance and 
work habits. Desired to work with the 
community and advocate for their needs 
necessary. Must be able, at times, to trans- 
port clients to services. High school diplo- 
ma or GED and Florida Driver’s License 
required. 


Position: 
Open Date: 
Close Date: 
Location: 
Salary: 


Counselor/Addictions 
Aug. 30, 2000 
Sept. 12, 2000 
Immokalee Health Dept. 
Negotiable w/benefits 


Description: Master’s degree in related 
field or BA/BS with 3 years experience or 
HS/GED with 5 years experience pre- 
ferred. Certified Additions Professional 
required. Will work 3 days in Big Cypress 
and 2 days in Immokalee. Proficient in 
Windows especially in Word and Lotus 
123. Must be organized with excellent 
communication and interpersonal skills 
with good attendance and work habits. 
Florida Driver’s License required. 

Position: Alligator/Reptile 

Handler 

Open Date: Aug. 8, 2000 

Close Date: Until Filled 

Location : Hlwd. Okalee Indian Village 

Salary: $8 per hour, no benefits 

Description: 3 needed 2 full-time posi- 
tions and 1 part-time position. Work days 
are Wednesday- Sunday, Wednesday- 
Saturday work hours are from 8:00AM - 
5:00PM, Sunday hours are 10:00AM - 
5:00PM. Full-time and part-time positions 
available. 


Notices 


The Morongo Band of Mission 
Indians 10th Annual Pow Wow — Sept. 
22, 23 & 24, 2000. For more information 
please call 1-800-252-4499 ext. 3613. 

26th Annual North American 
Indian Alliance Pow Wow at the Civic 
Center — Butte, MT, Sept. 15-16, 2000. 
For more information please call (406) 
782-046. 

Last Chance Community Pow 

Wow — at the Helena Civic Center in 
Helena, MT on Sept. 22-24, 2000. For 
more information please call (406) 442- 
9267. 

7th Annual Hart of the West 

Pow Wow — William S. Hart Park, 

24151 N. San Fernando Rd., Newhall, 

CA. For more information please call 
(661) 255-9295. 

Council and Board Roles/ 
Responsibilities — Reno, Nev. on Sept. 
26-28, 2000. Bill Helmich Associates 
(www.billhelmichassociates.com) 

For more information please call (505) 
281-9844, Fax (505) 281-0790. 

8th Annual EPA Tribal 
Conference — Oct. 25-27, 2000 in San 
Francisco. Contact: Tim Wilhite, 415-744- 
1486 or Greg Phillips, (415) 744-1537. 

Expo 2000; Leadership for a 
New Century — Oct. 31-Nov. The 


United South and Eastern Tribes, Inc. 
(USET) will meet in Verona, N.Y. The 
Expo is intended to help members and 
others showcase goods and services to 
attendees. Contact: Tyler McGhee, USET, 
(615) 872-7900. 

22nd Annual National 
Conference — Nov. 9-12. The American 
Indian Science Engineering Society will 
hold in Portland, Oregon. Contact: 

AISES, (505) 765-1052 or visit the web 
site: http://www.aises.org. 

Annual Meeting for its 57th 
Session — Nov. 12-17. The National 
Congress of American Indians (NCAI) 
will be held in St. Paul, Minn. Contact 
NCAI at (202) 466-7767. 



Seminole Tribune 
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Chief with Will Hill and Janine at Nashville’s Park Avenue Elementary. 


Memphis Childrens Hospital 


Tower Records in Nashville 


BROKEN SPOKE ALL STARS: (L-R) John McEuen, Bob Taylor, Jimmie Fadden, Raiford Starke, Vassar Clements, Chief Billie, Dave Shelley, Robert Parker. 


NASHVILLE — It all began around the 
fire in the Chief’s old Big Cypress camp. Tradin’ 
licks, strummin’ gi-tars and settin’ rhymes to the 
ends of lines. That’s where Big Alligator, Sawgrass 
Flower, Try and Try Again, Bashful Star and the 
Chief Jim Billie’s catalogue of songs, stories, lies 
and legends all began. Now, it’s all for sale in some 
of the country’s largest record outlets. 

The Chief and sidekick Raiford Starke 
appeared in concert at the giant Tower Records store 
in the Opryland Mall recently, to celebrate Tower’s 
distribution of his last two albums nationwide. In 
joining the growing 
American Indian music 
movement nationwide, 

Tower has now established 
a “Native American 
Section,” next to the “New 
Age” area of its stores. 

“It’s amazing to think peo- 
ple can get your music so 
far away from the swamp,” 
said the Chief, who even 
has his own record “rack” 
card. 

The Chief and 
Starke also performed last 
month at the Fort 
Lauderdale Peaches 
record store, which also 
will carry both of his 
SOAR (Sound of America Records) CDs “Alligator 
Tales” and “Seminole Fire.” 

While in Nashville, Chief Billie and band 
performed at Nashville’s Park Avenue Elementary 
School for several hundred small children, teachers 
and staff. Appearing with him were Will and Janine, 
Seminole Nation of Oklahoma storytellers/actors 
who enthralled the little ones with their expressive 
renditions of Seminole legends. 

After a real Music Row recording industry 
“party” in the Chief’s honor at the lobby of the 
ASCAP (American Society of Composers, Artists 
and Performers) building, the stage was set for a 


stunning night of entertainment at Nashville’s famed 
Broken Spoke Cafe. It began with a Jim 
Bickerstaff-produced wide world webcast of the 
Chief and the band - live — and ended with several 
famous friends taking the stage for an impromptu 
jam. 

Fiddling legend Vassar Clements played a few 
songs with the Chief and band, who were later 
joined by Nitty Gritty Dirt Band originals John 
McEuen and Jimmie Fadden. Later, in a rare reunion 
of Dirt banders, lead singer Jeff Hanna took the 
stage and the group brought the packed house to its 
feet with a familiar rendition 
of their hit song “Mr. 

Boj angles.” Raiford Starke 
finished the night with his 
swamp blues, calling former 
Hollywood resident and 
country singer Lucy Bowers 
to the stage for a rousing 
number. 

Then it was on to 
Memphis, Tenn. for a touch- 
ing performance in the lobby 
of Lebonheur Childrens 
Hospital. Chief Billie and 
Starke departed from their 
usual repertoire to sing “Old 
McDonald’s Farm” and 
other singalongs for seri- 
ously ill children, their par- 
ents and grateful hospital staff. Gifts were given to 
each child, including the Seminole Colors coloring 
book produced by Anthropology/Geneaology 
Director Pat Wickman. 

A much-ballyhooed one-night Chief Jim Billie 
show at Fitzgerald’s Casino in Tunica ended this 
tour. The nearly two-hour show to a packed house of 
800, included stories and legends (acted out by Will 
and Janine) as well as all the Chief’s signature 
music. Casino owner Phil Griffin even took the 
stage to perform “Cotton Fields At Home” with the 
band. 

— Story and photos by Peter B. Gallagher 



Finger Show At Fitzgerald’s Casino. 
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Federal Protection Sought For Newnan ’s Lake 

State Knew, Permitted Damage To Indian Relics 




Seminole Chairman James Billie inspects one of 87 canoe sites on Newnan’s Lake; Seminoles called the lake Pith-la-choc-co - place of long boats. 


By Charles Flowers 

NEWNAN’S LAKE — At 
least seven of 87 prehistoric canoes 
found in the drought-exposed bed of 
this historic lake east of Gainesville 
were destroyed during a logging 
operation permitted by the state 
Department of Environmental 
Protection (DEP), the Seminole 
Tribune has learned. The canoe find, 
which may only be partial, repre- 
sents the largest cache of prehistoric 


Indian canoes ever found in North 
America. 

A month-long investigation 
which included a fly-in by Seminole 
Chairman James Billie revealed that 
most of the damage was done after 
the logging operation was halted in 
early July, but allowed to resume 
after assurances from the logger that 
his heavy equipment would stay 
away from restricted areas and that 
environmental damage would be 



Outline of prehistoric canoe with archaeological marker. 


kept to a minimum. 

Enforcement - not damage 
- was kept to a minimum. The log- 
ger, L.C. “Chuck” Pinson of Santa 
Rosa Beach, was given a mostly 
free hand by DEP. Only when the 
complaints of environmental and 
archaeological damage reached a 
crescendo - and the Alachua County 
Sheriff arrived on the scene - did 
any state agency move to investi- 
gate. Officers from the Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC) took over when 
the DEP failed to adequately 
respond (vacation time had depleted 
the staff). Though clearly uncom- 
fortable looking into DEP’s busi- 
ness, FWC brought a halt to the log- 
ging after an examinination of 
Pinson’s permit revealed he had 
failed to stop working and notify the 
state about the archaeological arti- 
facts (as his permit required). 
Officials from the state Division of 
Historical Resources (DHR) were 
also called in after the fact. 

“We probably had a snafu 
regarding our degree of communica- 
tion with the other state agencies,” 
admitted Gordon Roberts, head of 
the compliance section of DEP, and 
the state’s leading expert on dead- 
head logging (for a fuller explana- 
tion of deadhead logging, see relat- 
ed article.) 

Even when notified of the 
conflict, the permitting agency - 
DEP - and the agency charged with 
protecting Florida’s archaeological 
treasure - DHR - allowed it to con- 
tinue, causing most of the damage 
to the submerged “fleet” of canoes. 
When the state archaeologist on site 
complained about the damage, she 
was ordered by her boss at the 
Bureau of Archaeological Research 
to leave, to avoid “antagonizing” 
logger Pinson. 

The logging began without 
any public notice. There was no 
notice to residents; affected state 
agencies including DHR and FWC, 
figured they had been left out, too. 
One notice of permit issuance, 
which afforded 14 days to object, 
was dated weeks after the logging 
operation had already commenced, 
and a road bulldozed around 
Newnan’s Lake. The St. John’s 
Water Management District, which 
owns 372-acre Gum Root Swamp 


Conservation Area adjacent to the 
greatest concentration of canoes, 
was also off the very short RSVP 
list for the project. 

“This all was going to take 
place on state land,” Roberts said. 
“There was no need for notice. 

There was no interested parties 
other than the state. It was nobody’s 
public interest except the state’s.” 

Environmental leaders who 
spoke at the April 25 Cabinet meet- 

See RELICS, page 2 


Rafting logs on the Blackwater River, circa 1900. 

What Exactly Is 
Deadhead Logging? 

By Colin Kenny 

“Deadhead logging” is the recovery of submerged logs 
(out of rivers and lakes) that were previously cut by man years 
ago. The submerged logs are referred to as “deadheads,” “pre- 
cut timber” or “sinkers.” 

During Colonial times, there were an estimated 70 to 
90 million acres of virgin long leaf pine forest covering the 
coastal plains from southeastern Virginia to Florida and stretch- 
ing across to eastern Texas. These trees were valued by builders 
for their long, straight trunks, dense wood, attractive grain, and 
resistance to rot, decay and insects. Many famous landmarks - 
Grand Central Station and the original Yankee Stadium in New 
York, for example - used wood from Florida’s first forest. 

By the late 1 800s, a huge demand for wood inspired by 
the post Civil War boom economy, led to heavy harvesting of a 
seemingly unlimited supply of long leaf pine and bald cypress 
(also called tidewater red cypress) trees. Logging operations 
were prevalent around the rivers and swamplands of North 
Florida at this time and shoreline sawmills employed thousands 
of workers. 

Typically, trees would be cut, de-branched and hauled 
either by oxen or mule teams or by a temporarily laid railroad to 
a nearby waterway. There, the logs themselves would be assem- 
bled into very long, makeshift rafts which would be floated to a 
shoreline sawmill where they would be processed into lumber. 
Oldtimers in Florida remember log rafts more than 25 miles 
long floating in the upper St. John’s River. 

An estimated 1 0 percent of these logs would end up 
being “sinkers” i.e. dense, heartwood-filled logs that broke 
loose during river transport and sank to the river-bottom never 
to be retrieved by the original timber companies. There were 
also logs that were deliberately stored underwater near the lum- 
ber camps to keep them free of rot until they could be sawed or 
transported. By the 1930s, heavy timber harvesting had nearly 

See LOGGING, page 5 


Dale Crider: Logging Crisis 
Brought It All Back Home 



Dale Crider, who has lived on the shore of Newnan’s Lake for more than 30 years, holds ancient 
canoe paddle; Crider’s complaints brought harassment and accusations toward him. 


Under the Southern Bald eagle , 

With searching , sobering eyes 

Some folks stand for the challenge at hand 

And a wilderness tries to survive . 

— Dale Crider 

By Charles Flowers 

ANHINGA ROOST — He has a lank 
about him, a cant to his lean body, an expression 


in his language and a set to his jaw that reminds 
you of a Kentuckian. And that image does not 
fade when you learn - as you do within 
moments of meeting this angular man or hearing 
one of his songs - that he is happiest in nature. 
He recalls another famous Kentuckian, Daniel 
Boone, only without the rifle. Crider, who was 
born in the hills of Carlisle County 60 years ago 

See CRIDER, page 3 
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This Division of Historical Resources aerial photograph shows two canoes already uncovered for mapping (bottom and middle). At the top of the image a canoe is being excavated, and you can pick out the people in a 
group just northwest of the long, dark, linear canoe shape. A little enlargement will show an ice chest near the people, for scale. 


Relics 

Continued from page 1 


ing where the Governor and Cabinet lifted the mora- 
torium on deadhead logging, beg to differ. “It’s 
required by law,” said Florida Wildlife Federation 
president Manley Fuller. “Someone should be skew- 
ered over this.” 

Steve Everett, a high school teacher whose 
students first found the canoes, is certain all the 
affected agencies knew “through the grapevine,” and 
chose to look away: “The people in those agencies 
are not dopes, they read the paper. They all know 
what’s going on.” 

Lawyers within DEP said notifying the pub- 
lic - even in the seldom-seen Florida Administrative 
Weekly - was “discretionary, not mandatory.” 
However, the statute they based that determination on 
seemed tailor-made for the opposite conclusion. 

The obscure statute, found under Exceptions 
to the Uniform Rules of Procedure (62-110) states 
that “the Department (DEP) shall require applicants 
to publish an intent to issue (permits) for. . . any. . . 
project that the Department finds is reasonably 
expected to result in a heightened public concern or 
likelihood of a request for administrative proceedings 
because of its size, potential effect on the environ- 
ment or natural resources, controversial nature, or 
location.” 

After reading about the notice concerns, Phil 
Coram, chief of Submerged Lands and 
Environmental Resources at DEP, faxed the Tribune 
letters he said had been sent to officials at DHR and 
FWC in April, before the logging began. Ironically, 
although it did name Newnan’s Lake, the attached 
permit application said nothing about a bulldozer and 
other heavy equipment pulling logs from the lake 
bed. No matter. FWC could not find the letter. DHR 
found the letter, addressed to a former employee. 

Still, officials there admitted that they had not 
responded initially. 

“What it describes is a very different 
retrieval process,” noted Jan Snyder Matthews of 
DHR. “It would not have raised concerns if we had 
seen it.” 

Whether notice was properly given or not, 


will be allowed on any Florida lake. 

Pinson’s deadhead logging permit was one 
of 22 issued in North Florida after the DEP held a 
series of meetings and technical studies to limit past 
abuses. However, the 
Tribune found the agency 
spent more time justifying 
the program than policing 
it. There were more man- 
hours spent attending meet- 
ings to draft the new rules 
for deadhead logging than 
efforts made to ensure those 
rules were followed. 

An inspector hired 
by DEP to monitor Pinson’s 
operation reported no irreg- 
ularities after he came on 
board in late June. The 
inspector, Steve Schaper, 
said he made one visit to 
inform Pinson that the old 
mill site was an archaeolog- 
ical site. Evidence shows 
that the logger had already 
sheared posts from that site 
during the bulldozing of a 
road to remove the logs a 
month earlier. Schaper 
referred other questionable 
no-calls - cutting a log that 
had been overgrown by two 
cypress trees, pulling two 


with archaeology teacher Everett, off duty FWC offi- 
cer Jim Sullivan was present and introduced to 
Everett as “Officer Sullivan.” 

“He was in plain clothes, but he was wear- 



Canoe destroyed by logger in treeline road west of mill site. 


the concerns over deadhead logging on Newnan’s 
Lake arising from the DHR and FWC - along with 
the Seminole Tribe and private citizens - led Gov. 

Jeb Bush to halt deadhead logging on lakes until the 
Cabinet can meet in October to consider the issue. 

“The governor cannot overturn a Cabinet 
decision,” said DEP ombudsman Benji Brumberg. 
“But he can ask the DEP not to allow deadhead log- 
ging in lakes because the (April 25) Cabinet decision 
never mentioned deadhead logging on lakes.” 

Bush aide Jose Boscan said that DEP is 
preparing a report on the Newnan’s Lake problem for 
the Cabinet. In the meantime, Coram said, no logging 


of three logs from a log 
bridge over an upland 
stream, for example - to 
Tom Frick, who did the 

pre-assessment and may have told Pinson it was OK. 
Frick did not return calls for comment. 

On Aug. 28, Schaper, Frick and Russel 
Frydenborg of DEP made a tour of Newnan’s Lake 
for a “post-deadhead assessment.” They were joined 
by lake resident Dale Crider (see related story.) 

Their two-page report had the tone of a 
whitewash. It read more as a response to criticism by 
Crider and this newspaper than it did an objective 
assessment of damage caused. There was “no evi- 
dence of gross environmental 
damage.” A rookery “did not 
appear to suffer damage from 
logging activities, although 
birds were not currently using 
the area, probably due to lack 
of water.” 

“We found three areas 
where logs had been removed 
from the edge of the forested 
wetland, clearly against 
(Frick’s) instructions during the 
pre-recovery assessment,” the 
report stated. “Although the 
permittee was not seen doing 
this, it is reasonable that he did, 
as only he had the heavy equip- 
ment to do so.” 

Although DEP officials 
were in telephone and e-mail 
contact with the logger, there is 
no evidence that they asked 
Pinson about this, or the four 
logs they noted were removed 
“without permission” from the 
mouth of Hatchett Creek. The 
inspectors termed these “minor 
infractions” of the permit. 

Regarding the canoes, they 
had this to say: “On foot, we inspected the archaeo- 
logical area where the dugout canoes were discov- 
ered. Although not archeaologists, we saw no evi- 
dence that these artifacts had been damaged, and Mr. 
Schaper confirmed that the permittee avoided this 
area after it was found.” 

Pinson also stands accused of taking logging 
artifacts from the lake site, damaging the sensitive 
environment - major parts of which are wildlife sanc- 
tuaries - and hiring an off-duty FWC officer to to 
work for and - some infer - to run interference for 
him. 

It is known that in Pinson’s first encounter 



Melissa Memory’s photo shows archaeological destruction in off limits site after July 6 


ing a badge and gun,” said Everett. 

“He was running interference for Pinson,” 
says Crider. “Smart move.” 

The FWC is conducting an internal investi- 
gation to determine if Sullivan, should be disciplined 
for moonlighting as a logger for Pinson. Because it is 
internal, the FWC investigation of Sullivan is closed 
to the press. 

The Tribune was able to obtain copies of 
Pinson’s DEP permit, and the FWC’s report of inves- 
tigation, which halted Pinson’s operation for three 
weeks beginning June 16. The reason given: “disrup- 
tion of an archaeological site.” At that time, two of 
the canoes were reported damaged. Coram said he 


has not seen the FWC report. 

The state archaeologists, along with retired 
state biologist and environmental educator Crider, 
who lives on the lake and who had criticized the log- 
ging operation because of 
harm to birds and other 
wildlife, breathed a sigh of 
relief. That was short-lived. 

“I thought from the very 
beginning that this was such 
an ill-conceived thing that not 
only myself but other people 
would realize it,” Crider, 60, 
said. “But then when I real- 
ized that the wildlife officer 
was working to kind of run 
public relations for (Pinson), I 
thought to myself, ‘Maybe 
this thing is going to last a lit- 
tle longer than I thought.’” 

Pinson returned to the site 
in early July with the same 
equipment and removed most 
of the deadhead logs. More 
submerged canoes were dam- 
aged. Five more canoes were 
crushed by the logging opera- 
tion, according to archaeolo- 
gists on site, after Pinson and 
DEP had promised to avoid 
them. 

“We wanted to find as 
many canoes as we could, to 
map their locations to record 
all that and put them back 
where they were,” said a 
sheepish State Archaeologist 
Jim Miller, explaining his decision to allow Pinson to 
return. “It was my opinion that we knew enough 
about the canoes so that activity (the logging) could 
continue without destroying the canoes. . . In hind- 
sight, I guess we made a mistake.” 

Miller said he based the decision in part on 
aerial photos which showed Pinson was dragging logs 
from the lake to the shore from one location. He said 
he believed that the logger had done all the damage 
to archaeological sites that he was likely to do, so he 
signed off to let the logging continue. But Miller con- 
tinued to get disturbing reports from the field. 

See RELICS, page 4 


Seminole Foster Care Parents Needed 


HOLLYWOOD - There is a 
certain pride, dignity and feeling of 
belonging among Native children who 
grow up in the tradition of their Tribal 
culture. The gift and right of tradition 
for Seminole children is important for 
their culture to survive. Some Seminole 
children in need of foster care are 
denied that gift. 

Sometimes, due to child abuse or 
neglect, children need to be placed with 
families other than their own. One of the 
goals of the Family Services Program is 
to place Indian children with Indian 
families, so that they can remain among 
Tribal members in their own communi- 
ty/reservation. 

Each reservation houses numer- 
ous Tribal members who are raising 
strong and healthy children, rich in cul- 
tural beliefs and traditional values. 

Some of these families have opened 
their doors and hearts to other children 


in need of their strength and guidance, 
and given these children the chance to 
share in the traditions of the Tribe. It is 
a lot to ask, but remember how the eld- 
ers have taught us to give back some of 
our knowledge and strength of caring, to 
stand firm in what we believe in, to help 
one another. The love for our people has 
been rekindled. 

This can be the most meaningful 
and rewarding contribution you could 
ever make! 

Please call now. Family Service 
Programs - Hollywood at 954-964- 
6338; Yvonne Courtney is the Tribal 
counselor. Big Cypress call 863-983- 
6920 and speak with Jane Billie. 
Brighton Reservation call Emma Johns 
at 863-763-7700. Immokalee ask for 
Billie Napper-Bodway at 941-657-6567. 
Tampa reservation call 813-628-0627 
and speak with Tom Ryan, counselor. 
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Crider 

Continued from page 1 


but has lived most of his life in Florida on 
this lake the Indians called Pithlachocco, 
captures images of wildlife in words, and 
puts them out in song. 

He urges other people to fight - 
for better land-use plans, for the 
Everglades, for eagles and ospreys, and 
truer understanding of Seminole Indians. 
He has stood on Alligator Alley in a 
Seminole jacket with his guitar and a tape 
of songs he recorded about the ‘Glades.’ 
But he never knew the battle would come 
roaring right outside his window. And that 
he would be asked to make a stand. 

“It was hard to take,” Crider says 
from his hand-built, two-story house over- 
looking the lake. “Because of all the years 
that I’ve been considered a protector of 
the natural Florida, I’ve never really had 
anything close to home I had to protect. . . 
I lived here for 36 years without ever hav- 
ing anyone come in. And in a matter of a 
month’s time, I’ve got all kinds of law 
enforcement, and press and bulldozers and 
log skidders and forklifts and f— n’ people 
right and left, and four-by-four this and 
three-wheeler that and airboats out there 
snaking logs in front of my house. And 
this hit me all in the month of June with 
my mother [near death]. And it really rat- 
tled me badly. That I could have this little 
privacy interrupted, and have it be the 
damn state, and it even be the agency par- 
tially that I worked for all these many 
years.” 

The very ground he had lived on 
for most of his life would quake before it 
was over. He would learn that the title to 
the land he lived and paid taxes on, its 
status as a nature sanctuary, his decades of 
service as a biologist with the old Game 
and Freshwater Fish Commission - all 
would be called into question. 

In May, when Florida Wildlife 
Federation president Manley Fuller called 
DEP compliance officer Gordon Roberts 
about complaints of environmental dam- 
age from the logging at Newnan’s Lake, 
“the first words out of Roberts’ mouth 


was Crider.” 

A Seminole Tribune investigator 
got the same response from Russel 
Frydenborg, who directed the state’s tech- 
nical advisory committee on deadhead 
logging. Reports to his Tallahassee office 
said nothing untoward about logger Chuck 
Pinson’s activities on Newnan’s Lake. 

“The only thing I heard about in 
this office was a guy named Dale Crider 
who was illegally removing logs from 
state property,” Frydenborg said. 

Many of the complaints 
came from the logger who held 
the permit, L.C. “Chuck” Pinson 
of Santa Rosa Beach. Pinson 
referred to the permit as “God in 
my back pocket,” and flattened 
Crider’s “no trespassing” sign en 
route to the logs. As late as June 
16, Pinson was complaining to 
FWCC investigator Chip 
Bradshaw about Crider. 

“There were four cants 
(squared off timbers left over 
from a milling operation) and I 
found four logs laying in the 
weeds that had been dragged up 
in front of his (Crider’s) house,” 

Pinson said in a taped statement. 

“I call it the Dale Crider 
Boulevard.” 

Sure, Crider freely 
admitted, he had sawed some 
logs over the period he lived on 
the lake, pulled a few from the 
lake bed in front of his house 
before the state claimed jurisdic- 
tion over all submerged “sover- 
eign” lands in Florida with a 
trickle of water running through, 
and got a court to affirm that 
claim in 1988. But that didn’t 
make Crider a logger, any more 
than a turtle flipping off a log is 
Greg Louganis. 

However, laying claim to the 
land that he had paid taxes on, and claim 
to the logs that lay on that bottom land 
and provided roosts for anhingas and tur- 
tles, raised suspicion of Crider in some 
quarters. 

“It is hard to sink my teeth into 


what his objections are when I think I 
know what his objective is,” said Maj. 
Lawrence Rossignol, of the Lake City 
office of the Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (FWC). 

Also, Crider was reluctant to 
attach his name to a complaint. It was not 
until Aug. 3 that Crider filed a formal, 
itemized complaint to Attorney General 
Bob Butterworth. By then, the damage to 
the canoes had been done. 


Capt. John Moran, of FWC, who 
was called to Newnan’s Lake to investi- 
gate other complaints against Pinson, said 
he had three ongoing investigations. One 
was Pinson. Two was his own off-duty 
employee, Jim Sullivan, who was alleged- 
ly working for the logger. The third was 
Crider, who had retired from Game & 


Fish in 1996 to continue his life as an 
environmental preacher and singer for a 
wild Florida, “a former employee who 
was taking logs.” 

Not everyone is buying this char- 
acterization of the soft-spoken bachelor 
who also harvests fennel grass to make a 
foamy green drink he says is the answer 
to what ails you. Right, they say sarcasti- 
cally. Dale was the problem, not a logger 
who had moved earth to drag logs from a 


lake over thousand-year-old artifacts, scar- 
ring cypress trees and scaring away 
ospreys in the process. 

“I think if there’s anyone on or 
near the lake that’s concerned with the 
resources of that lake, it’s Dale. I have 
faith in his sincerity,” said Dan Hayes, an 
environmental education specialist with 


the St. John’s Water Management District 
who worked with the students from 
Eastside High School who discovered 
many of the canoes. “He understands and 
appreciates the appropriate use of 
resources, instead of the abuse of 
resources. And that’s the point here.” 

Still, the criticism stung Crider 
who turned 60 as his mother lay dying in 
Bardwell, Ky. He left to be with her after 
he learned the logging operation was sus- 
pended in early July. He said he 
thought he and the archaeologists 
had won, that Pinson’s permit had 
been pulled, so it was safe to 
leave. When she passed away in 
early August, he was a man 
whose world had been shattered. 

His mistake? Trusting 
the state he had worked for, using 
his energy to make many argu- 
ments in hopes that one might 
stick, instead of what now seems 
obvious: seeking an injunction to 
stop the logging. Could he have 
found a fair-minded judge to 
decide whether it was OK for a 
state agency to give carte blanche 
to a man in a bulldozer to cut a 
swath through what was emerg- 
ing as possibly the most signifi- 
cant archaeological find in 
Florida? In hindsight, the chances 
look better than the route he took. 

Crider thought he was 
negotiating with old friends. 
Instead, he was fighting an amoe- 
ba with God in its pocket. The 
amoeba was a system with so 
many cells it didn’t know the 
truth from a pile of logs. God was 
a permit from the DEP. 

Now he hears that his 
nemesis, logger Chuck Pinson, 
has a new proposal to come back 
to Newnan’s Lake. Pinson says he wants 
to work with state archaeologists to get 
100 logs he left behind. 

“I think it’s ridiculous,” Crider 
says from his Roost. “I can’t imagine that 
the state would let him do it.” But, he 
admits, “I was wrong before.” 



Chickee Baptist Church 

64th Ave. and Josie Billie 
Hollywood Seminole Reservation 

Sunday Morning Worship 10:00 am 
Sunday Evening Worship 6:00 am 
Wednesday Prayer Meeting 7:00 pm 

Rev Arlen Payne: Pastor 
(954) 894-5651 
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truck, call or visit C.T. Smith at World Ford - your 
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tV MASTER TECH INSTALLATIONS * 


HAVE YOU BEEN INJURED? 


• Automobile Accidents 

• Medical Negligence 

• Nursing Home Abuse/ 
Neglect 

• Slip & Falls 


Anthony "Tony” Scalese 
Tribal Member Pueblo of Isleta 



As a Native American, I respect your special 
needs and concerns. If you or a family member 
have been injured, please call for a free, 
confidential consultation. No fee unless money 
recovered. We will work to protect your legal 
rights. 

The Law Offices of 
Anthony V. Scalese 
(954) 436-6200 

The hiring of a lawyer is an important decision that should not be 
based solely upon advertisements. Before you decide, ask us to send 
you free written information about our qualifications and experience. 
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Relics 

Continued from page 2 


“It would seem as though Mr. Pinson was 
finished, and then he would do more,” Miller said. 
Still, there was a more basic reason Miller and the 
DHR did not take a stronger tack: Pinson had what he 
called “God in my back pocket” - a permit signed by 
the DEP. 

Pinson pleaded innocent: “The evil destruc- 
tion of deadhead loggers just doesn’t exist,” he told 
the Tribune. “I walked around feeling like I had 
arrows stuck in my rib cage. I was accused of several 
things that just didn’t happen.” He declined to specify 
which accusations were false. 

Still, Miller said, “We never believed that 
our authority extended to turning over a permitting 
decision by DEP. I assumed that they (the canoe 
sites) were sufficiently marked, and that he (Pinson) 
would try to avoid them. I never anticipated that we 



Chairman Billie, state archaeologist Melissa Memory and 
DEP Ombudsman Benji Brumberg at Newnan’s Lake canoe 
site. 


would find so many more canoes, and that more dam- 
age would be done after he resumed logging. It’s time 
to have a serious discussion with DEP.” 

One topic for that discussion: How could the 
octopus-like DEP, which employs its own enforce- 
ment arm, refer complainants to other law 
enforcement? That led to the FWC investi- 
gation, after a preliminary response by 
Alachua Sheriff’s deputies. Their presence 
also rankled Pinson. 

“There were deputies out there I 
assume to arrest me and a photographer to 
take my picture looking sad,” Pinson said, 
acidly. No arrests took place, instead com- 
plaints were referred to the FWC, whose 
employee was working for the logger. That 
relationship ceased, but the logging contin- 
ued, with the DEP’s apparent blessing. 

‘Comedy of Errors’ 


Six weeks after the FWC 
turned over its report to the DEP, 
which included sworn statements 
from two eyewitnesses to the 
archaeological damage, the 
named DEP officer, John Tietjen, 
could not even locate it, much 
less show he had acted on any 
information contained within it. 

“We were an agency 
caught in the middle between two 
other agencies, neither one of 
which had done their home- 
work,” said Capt. John Moran at 
the FWC office in Lake City. 

Moran blamed archaeologist 
Melissa Memory for not clearly 
marking the canoe sites, or 
enclosing the entire area where 
the canoes were found as one 
site. 

“She didn’t have the site 
marked out well,” Moran said. 

Memory disagreed: “I suggested 
that (enclosing the site) to Chip 
Bradshaw. I know he was present 
when I tried to explain that these 
(canoes) were features within a 
site rather than a site itself. Sites 
are defined in the statutes.” She 
was ordered to stay away from 
Pinson by one of her bosses, 

Ryan Wheeler, who wrote the 
July 5 letter from DHR giving 
Pinson the go-ahead to continue 
logging. 

State Archaelogist Miller 
says Wheeler was acting on 
Miller’s command when he told 
Memory - the only trained 
observer on site - to stay away. He offered 
little more than a sigh and expression of 
worry for Memory’s safety as a rationale for 
the order: “I thought it was not a decision of 
DHR to interfere with the logger,” even 
though both he and Memory knew the price- 


less canoe site was at risk. 

Moran also blamed the DEP for not enforc- 
ing its own permit. 

“That was part of the comedy of errors,” 
Moran said. 




American Indian Outreach 

Hi, I’m Lee Tiger with the Florida Department of 
Transportation’s Native American Outreach Program. 
I’d like to thank all the tribal members that partici- 
pated in this past years workshops. 

To those who would like to attend one, we will 
continue FDOT workshops 
throughout 1999. One of the more 
asked questions in getting DBE 
Certified was “Do we need to 
have a Florida Corporation?” The 
answer is no, you can apply for a 
registration with a fictitious name. 
We have these one page forms 
and can help you fill them out. 

So if you or a family member are 
interested in pursuing contracts with the state of 
Florida’s largest contracting agency The Department 
of Transportation, call me at (954) 370-3900. We will 
be happy to answer any questions and add you to our 
current mailing list to keep you informed on upcom- 
ing workshops. 

If you have any questions regarding the Florida 
Department of Transportation Native American 
Outreach, please call (954) 370-3900. 



Lee Tiger 


showed he planned to recover logs from a boat, not a bulldozer. 


Moran’s boss at the FWC was even more 
pointed in his criticism. 

“DEP is the responsible party,” said Maj. 
Lawrence Rossignol of the Lake City office. “That’s 
what they pay high-dollar investigators for. When 
they gave a permit to a man to deadhead log that 
lake, they were damaging that lake environment more 
than anyone we were writing tickets to for driving on 
the lake cutting doughnuts. . . I decided my people 
had better things to do.” 

Rossignol called Pinson’s logging operation 
“a world-class boondoggle,” and the archaeologists 
who found the canoes and other artifacts “a bunch of 
rank-ass amateurs running around on that lake bot- 
tom.” 

The operation has 
generated a firestorm of 
criticism, both inside and 
outside state government, 
prompting the Seminole 
Tribe to seek federal - 
National Register - protec- 
tion for the site. The 7,427- 
acre lake, formerly known 
as Pith-la-choc-co (place of 
long boats) has a storied 
history for the Seminoles. It 
is near the site of an 1812 
battle between Seminoles 
and Georgia militia-men 
that preceded the First 
Seminole War, and is noted 
for other archaeological 
finds dating back thousands 
of years. 

On July 25, DHR’s 
Miller wrote a letter to 
DEP’s Roberts requesting 
that no further logging be 
permitted anywhere on the 
lake. Attorney Gen. Bob 
Butterworth begged out of 
the controversary, claiming his office lacks direct 
jurisdiction to investigate DEP. Crider’s “allegations 
of mismanagement on Newnan’s Lake” were for- 
warded to the Governor and Cabinet acting as 
Trustees of Florida’s Internal Improvement Fund. 
Ironically, the same day Crider filed his complaint, 
Pinson submitted a proposal to both DHR and DEP to 
return to Newnan’s Lake in order to get 100 logs he 


was unable to extract from the northern shore. The 
logger said he would hire his own archaeologists and 
do his own assessment of potential damage. 

When notified of Pinson’s plans, Gov. Jeb 
Bush’s office contacted DEP permitting chief Coram 
asking that DEP cease all permit- 
ting for deadhead logging on 
lakes. 

According to Everett, 
“Pinson called me up and cussed 
me out for a half hour. He said he 
was suing us for slander. He 
blames us for not getting his per- 
mit. He really chewed my butt. I 
haven't heard from his lawyer, 
though. And none of us will. He 
doesn't have any case.” 

Miller and Jan Snyder 
Matthews, director of DHR, said 
they intend to nominate the entire 
lake for listing on the National 
Register of Historic Places. Billy 
L. Cypress, executive director of 
the Tribe’s Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum, agreed to sign on. 

“Clearly, this is one of 
those sites that has significance 
nationally,” Matthews said. 

Chairman Billie has also 
asked several staff members and 
an environmental consultant to 
look into expanding the 
Seminoles’ involvement in wet- 
lands and dredge-and-fill permits. 
Tribal liaison Stephen Bowers is 
preparing a resolution for the next 
Tribal Council meeting to estab- 
lish a Tribal Historic Preservation 
Officer who would work with 
both state and federal agencies 
when situations like Newnan’s 
Lake arise. 

Currently, the Tribe is 
included informally and occasion- 
ally. The DHR’s Miller said the 
state is only required to notify the 
Tribe when human remains are 
found, a loophole that almost left 
the largest federally-recognized 
Tribe in Florida out of what 
archaeologist Memory called “the 
find of a lifetime” at 
Pithlachocco. 

“Sometimes we hear from 
them and sometimes we don’t,” 
said Cypress. “They know us and 
how to contact us.” Besides 
Cypress and Bowers, Tribal 
Anthropologist Dr. Pat Wickman 
and Independent Seminole Bobby 
Billie have also participated in 

past DHR projects. 

The canoe find, and subsequent damage, 
may have created a closer communication between 
the DHR and the Tribe. 

“Maybe we should be informed every time 
they put a shovel into the ground,” James Billie sug- 
gested. “The Indians were all over Florida and they 
left evidence under every rock and river.” 

Inclusion on the National Register would not 
only protect the lake from loggers like Pinson, but 
could also protect all artifacts from removal. 

Chairman Billie also offered to pay the cost of radio- 
carbon dating samples taken from the recently dis- 
covered canoes. The technique is used to determine 
the age of carbon-based artifacts, like wooden canoes. 



LEFT BEHIND: These deadhead logs were left by logger Pinson: he planed 
to go return them but state officials said no. 


However, pressured by the tribe to fast track the dat- 
ing, the DHR has agreed to bear the cost itself. 
Matthews said the canoe samples should be dated by 
late September. 

“I’d like to know as soon as possible if those 
are all ancient canoes, or if some are hundreds of 
years newer,” said Chairman Billie. “This can all con- 
nect to our history. The Seminole Indians want to 


NBS NAIL ACADEMY 


6449 Taft Street 
Hollywood, Florida 33024 
(954) 967-0111 



PROGRAMS 


NAIL TECHNOLOGY 

SPA MANICURE u 

SPA PEDICURE u 

NAIL EXTENSIONS u 

NAIL ART & AIRBRUSH u 

FULL SPECIALIST 

SPA MANICURE & PEDICURE u 

NAIL EXTENSIONS u 

NAIL ART & AIRBRUSH u 

SKIN ANALYSIS & FACIALS u 

MAKE UP u 

HAIR REMOVAL 


SKIN CARE 
SKIN ANALYSIS 
FACIALS 
MAKE UP 
HAIR REMOVAL 

ADDITIONAL PROGRAMS 
PERMANENT MAKE UP 
EYELASH COLORING 
EYEBROW COLORING 
EYELASH PERMS 
SPECIAL CLASSES FOR 
ACRYLICS AND NAIL 
CARE FOR HOME USE 
(NO CERTIFICATE ISSUED) 


i DAY AND EVENING CLASSES BEGIN EVERY MONDAY 
l PART-TIME AND FULL-TIME SCHEDULES AVAILABLE 
lWE OFFER A PAYMENT PLAN 
lWE OFFER ASSISTANCE WITH JOB PLACEMENT 
lCLASS INSTRUCTOR FLUENT IN THAI AND ENGLISH 
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Ancient canoe bow shows hand hewn marks; the stern (not pictures) was more than 30 feet away. 


know everything they can about those canoes.” 

High Price For History 

Pinson was the first logger the DEP author- 
ized to take so-called “deadhead” logs this year after 
a temporary ban of the practice. Deadhead logs are 
logs that sank decades ago when the longleaf pine 
forests of the Southeastern United States were 
chopped down for lumber. (See page 6 story.) Though 
lakes were never considered by the panel which cre- 
ated new regulations and policy for deadhead log- 
ging, the permit covered Newnan’s Lake, a shallow, 
kidney-shaped water body. 

The lake was named for an Indian fighter 
from Georgia - Col. Dan Newnan, who in 1812 lost a 
battle against the Seminoles in North Florida. Though 
long dead, Newnan is the target of a campaign to 
rename the lake Pithlachocco (see related story). The 
not-so-hidden agenda of the re-naming effort is to 
bring attention to the lake so that it may be purchased 
by the state under the CARL (Conservation And 
Recreation Lands) program. 

Pinson paid a $6,000 fee for two permits - a 
one year statewide deadhead logging licence and a 
site specific $500 dredge-and-fill permit for 
Newman’s Lake. Loggers must pay for a new dredge- 
and-fill permit at each site. The permits were signed 
May 26, one month after Gov. Jeb Bush and the 
Cabinet unanimously agreed to lift the four-month 
moratorium on logging. Pinson had filed his applica- 
tion in November of 1999. (see related Timeline). 
Environmental organizations had generally capitulat- 
ed, realizing that Bush wanted the ban lifted as a con- 
cession to Panhandle fishermen who complained they 
had been regulated out of business. Pinson, 48, who 
runs a profitable flooring business in the Panhandle, 
does not fit that profile. 

The high fee was intended to encourage pro- 
fessional operators, and the funds raised were ear- 
marked to hire inspectors to see that the wishes of the 
Governor and Cabinet - meeting as trustees of the 
Florida Internal Improvement Fund - were carried 
out in the field. 


“It doesn’t seem to me that Mr. Pinson satis- 
fied his permit conditions, and it doesn’t look like it 
complies with the trustees’ recommendations,” said 
Florida Wildlife Federation president Fuller, who 
spoke when the measure passed. (In fact, Pinson’s 
permit for Newman’s Lake describes a boat winching 
operation to remove the logs and mentions nothing 
about the use of bulldozers, airboats or heavy trucks.) 

At the time, Fuller told Gov. Bush and the 
Cabinet: “These conditions must be adhered to, and 
we would like to see - if you have a permitee that 
doesn’t comply with the conditions - we would like 
to see strong action taken against them.” 

Marianne Gengenbach of the Nature 
Conservancy also addressed the elected leaders with 
what now seems a prophetic warning: “Whether or 
not this kind of operation over the long term is going 
to cause environmental damage, even with these rec- 
ommendations, is going to be contingent on enforce- 
ment. It’s going to be contingent upon oversight and 
making sure that these recommendations are carefully 
implemented.” 


The Seminole 
Tribe was not notified - 
even when more canoes 
were discovered on the 
north shore of the lake, 
making the canoe find the 
largest of its kind in North 
America. (Miller and 
Matthews have since apolo- 
gized to the Seminoles for 
the oversight.) 

Nor, unless they 
asked, were residents of the 
lake, and others directly 
impacted by the logging 
operation. 

“There’s not many 
people who believe that the 
Department of 
Environmental Protection 
with that name should be 
out there molesting the 
habitat, or doing damage,” 

Crider said. 

“You’ve got to err 
on the side of safety if your 
name is protection.” 

Crider, who 

worked more than 30 years 
as a biologist with the old 
Florida Game and 
Freshwater Fish Commission before retiring in 1996, 
was himself the target of criticism (see related arti- 
cle). First, because his deed showed he owned land to 
the middle of Newnan’s Lake. Secondly, because he 
admitted he had taken logs and other artifacts from 
the lake over the years. That, to the mind of the regu- 
lators, made him a competing logger. 

“As far as I was concerned, I owned the logs 
on the lake bottom,” said Crider, who claims the logs 
he used in his house construction were removed in 
the early 1970s. “I had a deed that said I did. And as 
far as the artifacts, I would be happy to turn them 
over to the Seminole Tribe or anyone else who has a 

claim to them.” 

Tom Frick, the 
DEP officer who did the 
pre-assessment of 
Newnan’s Lake, told 
Crider that in fact he did 
not own the lake bottom, 
or the logs on it. The state 
claims the bottom of all 
navigable water in Florida 
to the ordinary high-water 
line, Frick said. Crider 
was told he would have to 
apply for a permit from 
DEP before taking any 
more logs. He said he 
complied, but Pinson 
alleged that Crider was 
still illegally taking logs 
after he began his permit- 
ted operation. 

Besides Pinson, 
both FWC and DEP 
seemed obsessed with 
Crider’s involvement. 
When Sierra Club activist 
Judy Hanlock called DEP 
to complain, she reports 
that Roberts “raised his 
voice, shouting nearly, 
over the phone, about our 
concerns, saying Dale was 
the ‘problem.’” 

Crider is not 

unique in harvesting dead- 
head logs without a per- 
mit. In fact, one of the 
arguments for state licens- 
ing of the logging practice 
was to make some rev- 
enue for a practice that, 
while technically illegal, 
often went unprosecuted. 
Roberts stated there were 
« as many as 90 deadhead 
| operations in place during 
js the nearly 25 years it was 
jj banned. Much of that time 
w he was in charge of 
enforcement. 

“We consider it 
lost property,” said 
Tallahassee lawyer Sam 
Ard, who represents 
another deadhead logger from Walton County in the 
Panhandle (see The Last Deadhead Logging Vote, 
next page.) “These are long-leaf pine logs for the 
most part. And they wouldn’t naturally fall in the 
rivers because they grow on high ground. Therefore, 
they are unnatural to the rivers and should be 
removed.” 

Not everyone agrees with that assessment. 

“The removal of these logs is going to have 
some effect,” said Jim Williams, a biologist with the 
U.S. Geological Service in Gainesville who has done 
some pre-assesments for DEP. “How they are going 
to be be taken off, whether they are dragged or lifted, 
they are still going to drag them across the bottom. Is 
this going to bring about the extinction of something? 
Probably not. But it’s just chipping away at the 
edges.” 

In fact, Williams said, environmental assess- 
ments are given short shrift by DEP. “How do they 
know what the loggers are taking? There should be 
somebody from the state monitoring every one of 
these (deadhead logging operations).” 


Among other wildlife, turtles may suffer the 
worst efects of the deadhead removal. “Everyone 
knows turtles congregate near place to bask,” says Dr. 
David Auth, a prominent Gainesville herpetologist. 
“You remove the logs, you take that habitat away. It 
will reduce the population over time.” Adds Auth, 

“I’d hate to see what happened to turtle nests. They 
bury eggs on the bottom of lakes and rivers. 

Deadhead logging is one of the most destructive 
impacts to aquatic life.” 

DEP’s “post asses- 
ment,” however, disagreed with 
Dr. Auth, one of the nation’s 
foremost experts on fresh water 
turtles. The report, authored by 
DEP chemists, stated: “It is 
unlikely that the logging activi- 
ties disturbed turtle nesting in the 
lake to any great extent. . .” 

The pressure to resume 
deadhead logging is spelled M- 
O-N-E-Y. The old growth heart 
pine logs fetch upwards of 
$3,000 apiece, and the forests 
were so clear-cut they aren’t 
making any more. Ard places the 
value at $ 1 to $2 a board foot, 
unmilled. Others, including 
retired University of Florida 
forestry professor Jake Huffman, | 
say the price can go much high- 
er, from $6 to $11 per foot, 
depending on grain pattern. A 
board foot is one-foot square by 
one-inch thick. About 200 board 
feet can be obtained from an average sunken timber, 
according to the DEP’s Roberts. 

Pinson himself, in an interview with FWC 
investigator Chip Bradshaw, said he was part of a 
mill operation that produced high-quality flooring. 
The logs from Newnan’s Lake are destined for 
upscale residential projects in the Panhandle with 
names like Rosemary Beach and WaterColor. 

“If you have a way to turn it into an end 
product, there’s a lot more profit in it,” said the log- 


ger, who works with a com- 
pany called Resource 
Recovery Group of Santa 
Rosa Beach. “That’s where 
Em at.” 

Pinson’s gross revenues 
from the Newnan’s Lake 
operation should easily 
exceed $100,000. By con- 
trast, the canoes are price- 
less. 

“The value to me is 
invaluable because they are 
unique,” said Donna Ruhl, 
archaeobotanist at the 
Florida Museum of Natural 
History in Gainesville. State 
Archaeologist Miller stated 
the cost of preserving one of 
the canoes - which have 
been naturally preserved 
because they have lain 
underwater for hundreds, or 
thousands, of years - is 
about $3,000. 

Since reinstatement of 
deadhead logging this year, 
old logs have been removed 
from the Suwanee, the 
Yellow, the Escambia and 
other rivers in North Florida. 
Pre-assessments have been scheduled for stretches of 
the St. John’s and the Apalachicola, including 
Brickyard Island which is home to one of the last 
viable populations of a once-common species of 
freshwater mussel, according to biologist Williams. 

Most of the logging is done on rivers. 
Historically, these watery fingers formed the routes 
used to float cut logs to lumber mills. Often, the 


resin-rich heart pine logs sank, and were too costly to 
retrieve. The “submerged timber,” as the state calls it, 
was perfectly preserved underwater, and did nothing 
but gain in value. 

Newnan’s Lake was exceptional in that at 
least two lumber mills operated on the lake, so logs 
were floated - and sunk - on it. Historic artifacts 
from those lumber mills are protected, along with the 
Native American objects, according to Memory. 



A deadhead “staff’ cut from mature cypress trees. DEP inspectors said this should not have been allowed. 


See RELICS page 8 



Santa Rosa Beach logger Chuck Pinson’s bulldozer at work on Newnan’s Lake. 


Logging 

Continued from page 1 


depleted the old-growth long leaf pine and bald 
cypress. 

Recent years have brought a demand for 
these “sinker” or “deadhead” logs by the specialty 
lumber industry. Preserved underwater often for 
more than a century, these logs are prized for their 
dense heartwood and fine grain, which is especially 
desirable for up-scale flooring, paneling, stairways, 
architectural moulding, furniture and cabinets. 

According to George Goodwin of 
Goodwin Heart Pine Co., a Micanopy, Fla.-based 
mill that processes recovered river logs into spe- 
cialty lumber, much of the old-growth long leaf 
pine harvested in those days was between 150 and 
400 years old, whereas the even slower growing 
bald cypress logs were between 1,000 and 1,200 
years old. Because these slow-growth trees were 
not replanted by the early timber companies during 
the massive clear-cutting of the 19th and early 20th 
centuries, the pine and cypress trees that have 
grown since then are not mature enough to provide 
the heartwood that the specialty lumber industry 
demands. Today, nearly all heart pine and heart 
cypress available is either salvage lumber from old 
buildings or recovered by deadhead logging. 

The estimated value of the pre-cut logs 
ranges from a wholesale price of $l-$2 per board 
foot, all the way up to $ 1 1 per board foot for fin- 
ished lumber. A board foot is one-inch thick by 12- 
inches square. One log can yield 200 board feet or 
more. 

The practice of deadhead logging involves 
a logger or “deadheader” - often donning scuba 
gear - locating the old precut logs on the river bot- 
tom. Once the logs are located, they are retrieved, 
brought to shore and transported to a lumber mill. 
This practice provoked concerns by the Florida 
Game and Fish Commission over its effect on fish- 
eries habitat. As a result, the state of Florida offi- 
cially banned deadhead logging in 1974. However, 
because of weak enforcement by Florida’s 
Department of Environmental Protection, some 
deadhead logging still continued illegally. 


On Dec. 8, 1998, the rising demand for 
deadhead lumber caused the late Gov. Lawton 
Chiles and his Cabinet, meeting a few days before 
Chiles’ death, to authorize a one-year pilot program 
with strict guidelines to allow underwater logging 
to continue in Florida. There have been revisions in 
the regulations due to pressure from environmen- 
talists and other groups. 

Today, every river logger must pay a 
$6,000 annual licensing fee, which includes a $500 
site specific dredge-and-fill permit. There are 
restrictions on the number of logs that can be 
retrieved from a river bottom on a single day. 
Divers cannot disturb sediment in retrieving logs. 
Some logs have special brands on their butt ends 
that denote the original owner. Those branded logs 
are considered lost or stolen property and must be 
turned over to a law enforcement agency so that 
the owners or rightful heirs have a chance to claim 
them. If they are not claimed, the authorities have a 
right to sell them to recover their investigative 
costs. Applicants must take a special one-day 
course to earn a “Master” deadhead logger certifi- 
cate. 

In spite of the regulations, there is still 
much controversy between those who claim that 
government regulated deadhead logging is environ- 
mentally safe when done properly and actually 
saves living trees that would otherwise be cut 
down. Proponents also claim that permitted logging 
reduces illegal and uncontrolled deadheading on 
Florida’s rivers and lakes. Opponents claim the 
practice itself is harmful, or that the state govern- 
ment is not doing its job to weed out the bad log- 
gers. 

That may soon be a moot point, however. 
According to George Goodwin, the deadheads in 
the Suwanee River “are pretty picked over,” and 
the supply may be exhausted in a year or two. 

Other experts, including DEP’s Gordon Roberts, 
feel there will still be at least 10 logging outfits 
operating five years from now - down from the 
more than 90 illegal operations Roberts estimates 
were pulling logs during the years when the prac- 
tice was outlawed. 

Either way, there soon may be no more of 
the pre-cut heartwoods left submerged in the entire 
state of Florida. 




DHR archaeologist say bulldozer crushed ancient pot. 
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Expurgate the Georgian hippophage 

Reinstate Lake Pithlachocco, 
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^4 Causus In Search Of A Thesaurus 


If you can understand this bumper 
sticker, created by Alachua County 
Commissioner Robert Hutchinson and 
University of Florida botany professor Jack 
Putz, you might as well sign up for “So You 
Want to Be A Millionaire.” 

Question 1: “Expurgate” means 

A) To spit up 

B) To cleanse of something morally harmful 

C) A former resident of Purgatory 

D) None of the above 

(if you said “B,” you win Round 1) 


Question 2: “Georgian” describes 

A. A style of furniture dating from the 15th 
Century 

B. A wig in the fashion of George Washington 

C. Beatle songs not written by 
Lennon/McCarthy 

D. Someone from Georgia 

(if you answered “D,” you win Round 2) 


Question 3: “Hippophage” means 

A. Toenail of a hippopatamus 

B. Something you go through when you’re 
very wide 

C. One who eats his own horse 

D. Animals who require constant veterinary 
care 

(if you answered “C,” you win Round 3. More 
likely you used up at least one of your life- 
lines here.) 


Question 4: “Reinstate” means 

A. Return to, as a former name 

B. Opposite of “re-out-of-state” 

C. German seat of government 

D. A four-toed reindeer 

(if you answered “A,” you win Round 4 and 
qualify for the Million-Dollar question: 


Where in the heck is Lake Pithlachocco, 
and what does it mean? 

A. In Alachua County at the site of Newnan’s 
Lake. “Big boat place” 

B. See A 

C. See B 

D. All of the above 

“What I like about it is people scratch 
their heads when they see it,” said Hutchinson, 
co-fomenter of a cause to rename the 7,427- 
acre lake to honor the Indians who lived and 
fought there, rather than the white Col. Dan 


Newnan who came down from Georgia in 
1812 to wage a losing battle with King Payne. 
Part of the disgrace of the two-week war was 
that Newnan and his men were forced to eat 
their own horses, and retreated into a hurri- 
cane. (Patsy West, in this issue’s 
“Reflections,” says the horses were slaugh- 
tered by the Seminoles, but not eaten.) 

“Newnan, if I may engage in blunt 
revisionism (it means changing history to suit 
your purpose) was not an especially bright 
military commander,” the man who calls him- 
self “Hutch” says. “Nor was he involved in a 
particularly honorable mission.” 

That mission, he believes, was to 
enslave free Seminoles. However, John K. 
Mahon in his “History of the Second Seminole 
War,” says it was fought in retaliation for 
Seminole attacks into Georgia. 

The battle is the subject of a book 
called “Florida Fiasco” and a song written by 
the late Cherokee Floridian Don Grooms 
called “Vitachuco.” A verse from that song 
goes: 

“Now there’s no more Indians in North 
Florida 

There’s no more land for the white man to 
take 

There’s only a prairie named for King Payne 
And for Col . Dan Newnan , a lake. ” 

If Hutchinson has his way, there will 
at least be memories of Indians at Lake Pith- 
la-cho-co. But he has already drawn one critic, 
and no she is not a Newnan-lover. She is 
retired anthropologist Barbara Purdy, who may 
know more about Indian canoes than anyone 
living. 

“The oldest canoe recovered in 
Florida so far is 6,000 years old,” Purdy wrote 
in a rebuttal to Hutchinson published in the 
Gainesville Sun this July. “It is quite possible, 
therefore, that some of the canoes found 
recently at Newnan’s Lake were manufactured 
long ago by the ancestors of the historic peri- 
od Timucua. It will be interesting to find out, 
by radiocarbon dating, the antiquity of the 
canoes. My guess is that they predate consid- 
erably the coming of the Seminoles.” 

“According to Father Pareja’s 17th 
Century dictionary of the Timucuan language, 
Misotico means ‘old canoe’ or ‘most grand 
canoe,”’ she writes. 

“And it is much easier to say than 
Pithlachocco.” 

Easy for her to say. 

— Charles Flowers 


The Last Deadhead Logging Vote 


On April 25, 2000 Governor Jeb Bush and his 
cabinet met as the Trustees of the Internal Improvement 
Trust Fund to discuss the reopening of deadhead logging 
in Florida here is a portion of the minutes of that meet- 
ing. 

MR. STRUHS: There is one more agenda item. 
GOVERNOR (JEB) BUSH: Item 6. 

MR. (DAVID) STRUHS: In December, the Cabinet 
directed DEP to assemble a Precut Timber Work Group, 
better known as deadhead logging. And I’m delighted to 
report back that they’ve completed their work, and I think 
have done a - fine job. 

I don’t ordinarily do this, but I’d like to today - 
a DEP biologist who headed that group up, Russ 
Frydenborg, is here. And Russ did a nice job pulling 
together all the technical team from all of the land man- 
agement agencies, including state and federal. 

They’ve put together a plan that I think is going 
to allow the deadhead logging to continue in a way that is 
environmentally sensitive. 

I’d like to not that we’re recommending that you 
accept the Work Group’s recommendations. 

And if I could just point out, DEP’s intentions 
are to apply those recommendations, subject to your 
approval, not just prospectively, but also to existing use 
agreements. We’re going to conduct the environmental 
assessments of the existing permitted river reaches, and 
we’re going to continue to call on these work group 
members to assist with these environmental assessments. 

So with that, we’d be happy to answer any ques- 
tions, but the recommendation is to accept the Work 
Group’s report. 

We also have - 

ATTORNEY GENERAL (BOB) BUTTERWORTH: I 

just have one - 

STRUHS: — two speakers - 

BUTTERWORTH: — question. 

STRUHS: — I believe - if they’re still here: Marianne 
Gengenbach and Manley Fuller. 

BUSH: General Butterworth. 

BUTTERWORTH: Thank you, Governor. David, how 
profitable is this, deadhead logging, for someone who 
actually deadheads logs? 

STRUHS: I’ m - I’m the wrong person - to answer that, 
General. I - I don’t know. 

BUTTERWORTH: OK. 

STRUHS: I 

COMMISSIONER (BOB) CRAWFORD: Governor - 
General, I don’t think you could make a lot of money at 
it, frankly. 

BUSH: You thinking about a job change? 
BUTTERWORTH: Yeah. I - I really am interested. I 
mean, I - 

CRAWFORD: — a law practice. 

BUTTERWORTH: Like you, Bob, I - I’m term limited 
after this one also. So, I mean, I - 1 kind of thought - like 
to know a little bit more about this. I mean, this is - it 
sounds like a lot of fun. I mean, I’d like to have an out- 
door job. 

CRAWFORD: I’ ve already scoped this one out. You get 
your own deal. Go away. 

STRUHS: Well, we would point out that with a one-day 
course, you can be certified as a Master Deadhead 
Logger. 

SECRETARY (KATHERINE) HARRIS: There are a 
couple new jobs being created here for - 
BUSH: Any other comments? Were you - if - if it was a 
serious question — 

BUTTERWORTH: Oh, it it was a serious question. I 
mean - but not for the reason that that - 
BUSH: Not for you - 


BUTTERWORTH: — that turned out to be. But I - no, 

I just want to know how - how big an industry - 
BUSH: Can you - 
BUTTERWORTH: - this is - 
BUSH: — answer that, or - 

BUTTERWORTH: — because the more money that’s 
involved in it, the - the more risk obviously the environ- 
ment has. I mean, so - 
BUSH: That’s a legitimate question. 

BUTTERWORTH: Yeah. 

CRAWFORD: Well, they’re very valuable logs. But, like 
a lot of enterprises, I don’t know if it makes on the bal- 
ance a lot of money. 

BUSH: I mean, half of us thought you actually wanted it; 
the other half knew what you meant. 

COMMISSIONER (TOM) GALLAGHER: You look- 
ing for another business to get in? Is that — 
BUTTERWORTH: No, we — we’ve already - 
BUSH: — examined it. 

MR. (SAM) ARD: Governor and Cabinet, Sam Ard. I 
represent River Bend Lumber Company on - in Walton 
County. 

The profitability depends upon how integrated 
you are on site. In other words, my client has a sawmill 
where he can actually take the log in, saw it, tongue and 
groove it, kiln dry it, et cetera. And every time he has to 
touch the log, it adds costs to it, but it also adds prof- 
itability. 

And so he’s guessing the log is worth anywhere 
from $5 to $7 per board foot when he can pick it up and 
do that. 

For someone that just goes out and gets the logs 
and sells them to a mill that does all of that, it will go 
down to maybe a dollar, maybe even $2 a board foot. 
BUTTERWORTH: Is that more or less than just cutting 
a tree down and - 

ARD: Well, the - the — overhead you have involved in 
having to have a boat with a winch - excuse me - and 
pay a two-man crew, plus $5,500 for the permit that is 
only good for a year, and you’re bound by weather condi- 
tions, the risk is - is real high. 

So, you’re going to have some profitability in it, 
but a lot of risk. 

GALLAGHER: But the - the logs that are pulled out of 
the water are more valuable than the ones that get cut 
from a tree. 

BUTTERWORTH: Sure. 

ARD: Yeah. The - the logs that you’re getting out of the 
water, if you look at some of the typical pine logs that 
have a lot of value, they’ll have 25 to 30 grains to the 
inch. 

Whereas, if you go to Home Depot and just look 
at a - a 2 by 4 that you will get that’s pine, it may have 
eight grains to the inch. 

The wood is stronger, prettier, the grain will run 
forever. If you ever go in the Brokaw-McDougall House, 
look at the floor that they have there. Those are hard pine 
floors. There are no knots, clear grain, and that’s what 
they’re getting out of the rivers, because they just don’t 
exist anymore upland. 

My client, I think, has an opening. 

BUSH: The marketing - marketing department. 
BUTTERWORTH: No, I - I am concerned about the 
risks to the environment. We all are. That’s the reason 
why we’re here. And - obviously the more value, the 
more of a risk. So - 

(After the representatives of two environmental groups 
spoke, Bush called the question. It passed without objec- 
tion..) 
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Moments like eating breakfast at the kitchen table, on the way to grandmas house, or getting ready for a brand 
lew day of school are all great opportunities you have to communicate with your children. Take time, pass down 
the traditions and communicate to our youth that drugs are not a part of our Native cultures. 

For more information on talking to your kids about drugs, please call 1.800.788.2800. 

Communication. The Anti-Drug. 

Office of National Drug Control Policy 
www.theantidrug.com 
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Relics 

Continued from page 5 


In fact, said Gengenbach, she searched the 
state’s new policy for any reference to deadheads on 
lakes and could find none. One difference between 
logging on rivers and dry lakes: vehicular access to 
pull-out points. 

“Roads are always an impact,” said Vernon 
Campton, project director for the Nature 
Conservancy who represented four environmental 
groups on the technical advisory commitee, “and 
sometimes they’re not considered.” 

Access to the Newnan’s Lake logs presented 
some problems for Pinson. First, he had to bulldoze a 
road around the lake. Then, he had to yank them out 
with chains and heavy equipment. Finally, he had to 
move them to a truck to transport them to a lumber 
mill. There is evidence of environmental damage at 
every point - roads cut close to active osprey nests, 
timbers removed from upland areas, and cut from 
between cypress trees. Mature cypresses had chunks 
missing after being brushed with heavy equipment. 

Although he agreed with the observations of 
the damage, Schaper, the inspector DEP hired with 
permit fees to monitor Pinson’s operation and others, 
said it was not severe enough to flag him for it. The 
log cut from between the cypress trees (see photo), 
and the authority to remove the cants - which 
Memory, and fellow archaeologist Ray McGee 
agreed were clearly logging artifacts - would stem 
from the pre-assessment, which was managed by the 
DEP’s Tom Frick, who identified himself to Crider as 
a chemist. Frick referred questions to DEP ombuds- 
man Brumberg, who has visited the site, but not with 
Frick. “There’s no accountability,” observed Fuller. 
“The one guy can always blame the other.” 

Regarding Pinson’s situation, logging lobbyist Ard 
commented: “I’d say he’d be in a load of trouble 
with the archaeology.” 

His permit required Pinson to suspend oper- 
ations if he came upon archaeological artifacts and to 
notify DEP. The permit even specifies “Indian 
canoes” are covered by the regulations: 

“If historical or archaeological artifacts, 
such as, but not limited to, Indian canoes, arrow- 
heads, pottery or physical remains, are discovered at 
any time within the project site, the permittee shall 
immediately stop all activities which disturb the soil 
and contact [DEP],” the permit reads. Neither hap- 
pened. 

According to Chip Bradshaw, the FWC 
investigator, Pinson “thought everyone was aware of 
his permit and the canoes. He said they had been out 
there. . . he didn’t think he needed to notify anyone.” 
Pinson told Bradshaw on June 16: “I didn’t think I 
had to run and notify everybody that there was 
canoes out there. Hell, the 
world knew. It had been on 
CNN” 

Besides seven spe- 
cific canoes which Memory 
and Miller said were “docu- 
mented” as damaged during 
the logging operation - some 
crushed by the cleats of the 
bulldozer, some by logs 
dragged across marked sites, 
and one caught by a fork lift 
truck - other artifacts, 
including pottery, arrow- 
heads, and what is believed 
to be remains of an ancient 
fish weir, were also disturbed 
by the deadhead operation. 

DEP’s “post assessment,” 
however disagrees. The 
report, which included no 
input from any trained 
archaeologist, concluded 
there was “no evidence that | 
these artifacts had been dam- s 
aged. . .” s 

“We take strong J 
exception to that conclu- u 
sion,” says DHR’s Miller. 

“We walked around out there 
with DEP’s people. We 
showed them damaged 
canoes. Why didn’t that filter up the line to the guys 
who wrote that report?” 

Although not yet dated, the dugout canoes 
are estimated to be 500 to 3,000 years old. 

Gainesville achaeologist Ray McGee, who worked 
with Memory and Eastside High School teacher 
Everett and his students on locating the canoes, said 
the oldest Indian canoe found in Florida dates to 
4,000 B.C. That ancient craft was found near DeLeon 
Springs in Volusia County. 

Everett said he found one clay pot dating to 
that era at Newnan’s Lake crushed in a track left by 



Eastside High School teacher Steve Everett stands by barely submerged canoe on Newnan’s Lake; his students discovered the first canoes in early May. 


Pinson’s bulldozer. 

McGee said he did partial excavations of 50 
canoes. Some had thwarts, or raised areas in the bot- 
tom, where a boatman could brace his foot while pol- 
ing. These, as well as the type of wood, may also be 
clues to the people who made them. 

Crider has also found what he believes is a 
prehistoric paddle, with a blade on one end and 
worked to a point on the other. He believes the point- 
ed end was used for spearing fish. 



Melissa Memory locates site where pottery fragments were found. 


Whose Canoes? Theories Abound 

Theories abound about the people who made 
and used these canoes. The canoe find is easily the 
largest in North America, according to Barbara Purdy, 
a retired University of Florida professor and the 
author of several books and academic papers about 
Indian canoes. The second largest find was only 20 
canoes. 

Purdy said the Newnan’s Lake canoes repre- 
sent more than one-fourth of all the prehistoric 
canoes in North America. Prior to the find, only about 
300 were known to exist. She was 
with McGee in early May when 
they identified the first of them, 
although the credit for the first 
discovery may have to go to 
Everett and his Eastside students. 

“We found eight of them 
in less than a day,” Purdy said. 
“The average length was 16 feet.” 

The million-dollar ques- 
tion: Are they modem Seminole 
canoes? Or canoes crafted by 
Seminole pre-Colombian ances- 
tors? The answer is complex. 

“Most of the Seminole 
canoes were made of cypress; 100 
percent of them were cut with a 
stone ax,” Purdy said, authorita- 
tively. So, if these canoes were 
made of pine, or cut with other 
tools, further study may be 
required to scientifically identify 
their makers. 

Once the canoes, recogniz- 
able by their shaped ends and 
charred out insides, became identi- 
fiable, they started popping up like 
asparagus. So did the possible 
explanations for them. 

“We possibly have an 
abandonment hypothesis,” said 
Ruhl, of the Florida Museum of 
Natural History in Gainesville, 
where the samples are being stud- 
ied. “They used canoes, made 
canoes as needed, and sank or 
abandoned the canoes when they 
got old. Or maybe the drift of the 
water caused many canoes to end 
up on the north shore. That’s more 
likely with this many canoes, 
especially if the date range is 
close.” 

Or, suggests Crider, “They 
(the Indians) may have been killed 
by some encroaching army. They 
just left the canoes there and 



Memory, McGee and Everett check canoe on edge of logging road. 


planned to return. That information could pos- 
sibly result after some study is given this site. 
Or maybe this lake may have been one that 
they used a lot of dugout canoes on. When 
they got tired of one, they went and made 
another one. They had a lot of trees around 
the edges that could be burnt out. Most of 
them were upright. I’ve found a couple that 
were upside down.” 

“Maybe lightning hit the area when 
there were a lot of Indians around?” says 

Chief Billie. “Were any bones 
found?” 

No, report archaeologists - 
rising water has now covered most 
of the site. 

The canoe sites on the north 
side of Newnan’s Lake join other 
archaeological sites on the southern 
end, where Indian relics from pale- 
olithic times have been recovered 
for years. One arrowhead even bears 
the name, “Newnan’s Point,” for its 
distinctive shape. That’s why 
archaeologists want to include the 
whole lake on the National Register. 

“We’re talking about a lot of 
charred wood on that beach - and a 
lot of them are not even canoes,” 
disputed Pinson, whose doubts about 
the authenticity of the canoes were 
echoed by law enforcement. (This 
despite the fact that Pinson claims 
he has assisted archaeologists in his 
spare time, and has a keen interest in 
the subject.) 

So why, ask state archaeolo- 
gists, are loggers required by permit 
to make decisions about what con- 
stitutes archaeological artifacts? 

Roberts said loggers take a one-day 

“Master Deadhead Logger” class, 

but the DHR was not asked to pro- 
vide any input on archaeology. A request by 
the Tribune for a list of “Master Deadhead 
Loggers” was not made available by 
presstime. “Maybe they thought archaeology 
instruction would put all these guys to sleep,” 
says Miller. 

And why did state environmental 
organizations give deadhead loggers a free 
pass? The minutes of the technical advisory 
committee meetings, where papers presented 
on environmental damage of deadhead log- 
ging were brushed aside, give clues. So does 
the transcript of the hearing with Gov. Jeb 
Bush and his five-person Cabinet. It was treat- 
ed as a joke, a possible new career for 
Attorney General Bob Butterworth when his 
term is up. 

Both Gengenbach of the Nature 
Conservancy and Fuller of the Florida 
Wildlife Federation said at that meeting they 
were concerned about deadhead logging, and 
urged the state to monitor it closely. Both 
knew it was a done deal, favored by Gov. 
Bush, although no one has said why. 

“We tried to make the best of a less 
than ideal policy,” Fuller told the Tribune. 

Others who were not in that loop are 
outraged by the reports from Newnan’s Lake. 

“This was unconscionable,” said Ed 
Dobson, a member of the board of directors of 
the national Sierra Club who helped organize 
the Florida chapter in the 1960s. “I don’t 
understand how this slipped by all the watch- 
dogs.” 

Steve Everett, the Eastside High 
School teacher whose students began finding 
the canoes in early May, said Pinson’s logging 
operation hit them hardest. 

“I have spent years teaching students 
about respecting the world we live in and in 
the course of a few days this man made a 
mockery out of everything I ever taught,” 
Everett said. “Where is the integrity of the 
public officials that signed off on this mess? 
What would they have me tell my students?” 

— Charles Flowers is a freelance 
writer from Fort Lauderdale. Peter B. 
Gallagher , who also contributed to this 
report, directs special projects for Seminole 
Communications. The two writers won a 
Robert F. Kennedy Journalism Award in 
1990 for a series of articles which helped 
free James Richardson, a man wrongfully 
convicted of murdering his seven children. 

For Newnan s Lake deadhead 
logging updates log on to 
www.seminoletribe.com. 


Newnan’s Lake 
Timeline 

6,000 - 5,000 B.C. 

Lake formed, would be called Pithlachocco, later 
Newnan’s Lake. 

3,000 B.C. - 500 A.D. 

Canoes left by Indians sank in lake, preserved by 
freshwater. 

1812 

Seminoles battle Georgia militia under Col. Dan 
Newnan. Seminole leader King Payne dies. Newnan 
retreats, but leaves his name on Newnan’s Lake. 
Payne’s Prarie survives as legacy to Seminole pres- 
ence in North Central Florida. 

Early 1900s 

Area around the lake was logged commercially, lumber 
mills on lake sawed logs into boards; many logs sank 
to bottom. 

1952 

Photos from this era show longleaf pine trees still 
growing around the lake. 

1974 

“Deadhead” logging banned in Florida. Practice con- 
tinues illegally. 

December 1998 

Deadhead logging permitted by State of Florida . 

December 1999 

Four-month moratorium again halts deadhead logging. 

January-April 2000 

Worst drought in 70 years leaves Newnan’s lake bed 
dry. 

April 25, 2000 

Gov. Jeb Bush and Cabinet vote unanimously to lift 
moratorium. 

May 8, 2000 

First eight ancient canoes identified on northwest 
shore of Newnan’s Lake. 

May 26, 2000 

Permits approved for L.C. Pinson of Santa Rosa 
Beach to deadhead log Newnan’s Lake. 

May 27, 2000 

Pinson bulldozes road around lake, begins logging 
operation. 

May 28, 2000 

More ancient canoes found on lake, making it the 
largest such find ever. 

June 15, 2000 

Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC) officers called to lake by archaeologists; find 
Pinson in violation of his permit for failing to halt log- 
ging, and notify state if archaeological objects are 
found. Logging is stopped for approximately three 
weeks. 

July 5, 2000 

Officials from Department of Environmental Protection 
(DEP) and Department of Historical Resources 
(DHR)visit the site. Logging is allowed to continue. 
Letter written by Ryan Wheeler of DHR to Pinson 
gives OK. 

August 3, 2000 

Formal complaint made to Attorney General Bob 
Butterworth by Dale Crider, a Newnan’s Lake resident, 
alleges numerous damages to lake environment, 
including wildlife, from deadhead logging operation; 
also removal of artifacts by Pinson. 

August 15, 2000 

Seminole Chairman James Billie visits Newnan’s Lake 
site. 
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The Daredevil Divas completed death-defying challenge No.l, recently, by jumping 
from an airplane over the Clewiston Airport. Diane Frank, Amanda Jaffe and Rhonda Bain 
each strapped on a parachute , attached themselves to an instructor, then leapt out into the 
wide blue yonder. Each landed safely. 

What's the next challenge, girls? 

"We're not telling,” said Diane. "But it's even more dangerous than skydiving! You'll 
have to keep reading the Tribune to find out!" 


Youth Conference Gives Lessons 


By Sandi McClenithan 

BRIGHTON Brighton 
Youth Conference 2000 was held at 
Sheraton Four Pointe Hotel in 
Tampa, in August. 

This is the 5th annual con- 
ference and all went well. More 
than 250 students and parents 
attended. Youth of all ages partici- 
pated in the week long event that 
was full of excitement and lots of 
skillful challenges. 

The purpose of this confer- 
ence is to provide parents and chil- 
dren a way to learn new skills in a 
fun filled atmosphere. It’s designed 
to provide time after families spend 
a busy summer. This conference 
was about courage, confidence and 
trust and to learn more about their 
culture. 

The first morning started 



These youngsters were part of the 250 students and parents at show. 




Nursery children enjoyed play while parents were in session 


out at 6 a.m. with a fitness hour with Jenny Johns, 
which consisted of swimming exercises and walking 
and stretching. Quite a few showed up — maybe a 
little sleepy — but ready to participate. 

Classes offered were as follows; 

Culture with Alice Snow, Health with 
Suzanne Davis and Wendy Johns, Arts 
and Crafts with Lorene Gopher and Jenny 
Shore, By-Laws with Tribal General 
Counsel Jim Shore, Juvenile Justice with 
Salina Dorgan and Abby James, Parenting 
Presentation with JoLeigh Johns, Bible 
stories with Mable Haught, Library 
Presentation, Teen Money Management, 

Seminole Police Department, 4-H 
Presentation with Polly Hayes and Indian 
Medicine with Alice Snow. 

The committee added a new 
activity this year — a talent show. More * 
than 20 participants performed. There was -g 
singing, acting, dancing, and more. All § 
were great. One in particular surprise was g 
Jeff Osceola who sang ‘Seminole Wind’ | 
with only his guitar as backup. He £ 

received a standing ovation. Look out 
John Anderson! 


Entertainment was also provided by 
a young Christian group lead by Happy 
Freejo and her brother Marcus. Freejo is 
a Pawnee/Seminole from Oklahoma who 
gave testimony while singing and danc- 
ing to gospel and modem music. 

The youth were rewarded for 
their participation with day trips to 
Adventure Island, Busch Gardens and 
movies. A special thanks to Jack Smith 
Jr. for sponsoring this event and for par- 
g ticipating in all activities. 

§ Thanks to all the working com- 

g mittee who helped put this together for a 
| well-organized and enjoyable week. 

;g The Brighton Youth Conference 

| Working Committee is: Jack Smith Jr., 
Jenny Shore, Smawley Holata, Lorene 
Gopher, Jenny Johns, Alice Sweat, 

Salina Dorgan, Polly Hayes, Abby 
James, Louise Gopher, Diane Smith, Sabrina Tuttle, 
Sara Sampson and Dawn Snow. 


These children sang and danced during the talent contest. 


WE’VE GOT YOUR TICKET! 


Life is too short to sit in the back . . . 

We offer up front seating for 

CIRIHH 





Concerts u Theatre 
Sportsu Local & 
Nationwide events 


ULTIMATE TRAVEL & 
ENTERTAINMENT 

A FULL SERVICE TRAVEL AGENCY 
CALL TODAY 

FOR CONCERT & SPORTS TICKETS 
(305) 444-8499 or (800) 881-8499 

FOR TRAVEL (305) 445-6566 or (877) 445-6566 


Upcoming Events 

rThe Who 

r Christina Aguilera 

r Sting 

r Britney Spears 

r Hanson 

r Tracy Chapman 

rGladys Knight 

rB.B. King 

r Luther Vandross 

rTina Turner 

rBoys II Men 

rNascar Racing 

rLive/ Counting 

r Jimmy Page/ 

Crowes 

Black Crowes 

rDolphins 

r Marlins 
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Seminoles Finish 7th In Shootout 


By Libby Blake 

FREEPORT, Grand Bahama Island — Team 
Seminoles came home with a seventh place finish in the 
“A” Division at the 8th Annual VNEA (Valley National 
Eightball Association) Bahamas Shootout. 

Team members included Big Cypress Council 
Representative David Cypress, Big Cypress Recreation 
Director George Grasshopper, David Nunez (Brighton 
Reservation), Tony Billie (Hollywood Reservation), and 
Okeechobee teammates Tony Carter and Corey Penrod. 

Thirty teams competed in the double elimination 
tournament held Sept. 8 - 10 at the Country Club at 
Bahamia including a team that traveled all the way from 
Argentina. Raymond Mora from the Immokalee 
Reservation served as interpreter for the Spanish 


speaking team. Because of his assistance, tournament 
officials allowed Mora to join the team for tournament 
play. 

Motown Boyz, also from Immokalee, failed to 
place. The team consisted of Ralph Sanchez, O.B. 
Osceola, Assistant Recreation Director David Billie, 
Mario Posado, and Isaac Rodriguez. 

Play’AZ from the Immokalee Reservation 
placed third in the six team “B” Division. Team members 
included Maria Billie, Roy Cantu, Mike Alvarado, 
Marciano Calderon, and Juan Salinas. 

In men’s singles competition, George 
Grasshopper finished 11th out of 112. Marciano Calderon 
finished 22nd, Corey Penrod 26th, David Nunez 31st, 
and Tony Carter 32nd. 


Billie Takes 10th At Nationals 


OKLAHOMA CITY, 

Ok. - Cypress “Kowako” Billie 
finished tenth in the Western 
Pleasure, Lead Line, 6 and Under 
category of the 53rd National 
Appaloosa Horse Show held June 
26 - July 8. 

Cypress, the 4-year-old 
son of James and Lesley Billie of 
Big Cypress, has been taking 
horsemanship lesson for over a 
year under the guidance of Brian 
Reyburn and Christy Cotton of the 
Indian Rose & Company Riding 
Academy in Plantation. 


Cypress is currently a 
member of the Plantation Saddle 
Club and the Appaloosa Horse 
Club Youth Association, and has 
won numerous trophies in local 
shows. 

“This was his first 
National competition and he did 
very well,” Cotton said. “He 
came in tenth out of 50 contest- 
ants. He’s come a long way in a 
very short time. He has won 
many local contests and I’m sure 
he’ll have success if he contin- 
ues riding in the Nationals.” 



Seminole Teams Take Summer Titles 


By Libby Blake 

PLANTATION — The Hollywood Girls’ and 
the Big Cypress Boys’ teams came in first place in their 
respective divisions in the 23rd Annual Reebok Summer 
Basketball League held at Broward Christian School. 

Jo Jo Osceola led the girls with 12 points in their 
40 - 24 victory over Upperroom in the championship 
game. Phalyn Osceola scored ten points, Mercedes 
Osceola racked up nine points and two blocks, Tasha 
Osceola scored six points, 
and Daisy Tiger added 
three points. 

The boys won 
their championship game 
66-57 against the purple 
team - the only team to 
beat Big Cypress during 
the nine-week regular sea- 
son. Moses Billie led the 
team with 1 6 points from 
the floor and was two for 
two at the foul line. 

Other team play- 
ers included Justin 
Osceola (two points), 

Issiah Billie (eight points 
plus two of three free 
throws), Andrew Bowers 
(eight points and three of 
six free throws), Charlie 
Cypress (four points), 

Tyrel Osceola (12 points), 


Pete Osceola (four points plus one three pointer), and 
Wilson Bowers (two points). 

Big Cypress girls, who struggled all season with 
transportation problems, came in last. The team consisted 
of only five players between the ages of 9 - 16, and bat- 
tled hard against the much older and experienced teams 
in the division. The brave five included Heather Billie, 
Victoria Hernandez, Klaressa Osceola, Natasha Billie, 
and Tiffany Billie. 



HUMOR 


King Of The Code 


H ere I am Raiford Starke driving through 
West Memphis on the outskirts of 
Starkansaw, going from bar to bar with a 
whole trunk load of Raiford Starke CDs. I looked 
into the rear view mirror and had to blink about 
20 times before the face of my great Uncle 
McAlester, the family Fuller Brush man, morphed 
back into mine. Scared the bejunias out of me. 

Sweat beaded burbles on my brow. One 
thing I didn’t want in life was to be like Mac. The 
whole family despised Uncle 
Mack because he was a sales- 
man whose main customers 
were his own family. He even 
tried to sign Lowella up for a 
Brush convention in Vegas. Lowella says Uncle 
Mac was a pervert, too. 

Uncle Mac was heavy on my mind when 
I strolled into Stephen and Ira’s Lounge, lugging 
my crate of CDs. A local came right up to me and 
asked me to “give” him a CD. 

“You . . . uh . . . don’t want to buy 
one?” I asked. He shook his head heck no. 

I was insulted! “Partner, I ain’t in this 
for nothin’. I got to make a livin’, y’know!” He 
walked away muttering something a “lousy’Tousy 
fifteen bucks for my twelve-song CD. I mean, if it 
wasn’t me, I’d buy a whole box and give ‘em out 
as Christmas presents. Me. Raiford Starke. I’ve 
been to Copenhagen, Nashville and Mosca, 
Colorado. Chief Jim Billie and Phish are my 
back-up band. That makes me famous, right? 

“Me, me, me, me, me, me, Raiford. It’s 
all about me. You think the world revolves around 
you. I got news for you, friend — it does not.” 

The words were those that Lowella nags me with 
every day of my life. But the voice was different. 

I turned and saw the club’s part owner, my main 
hombre, Stephen Flowers. 

“You’ll never sell any CDs like that 
Raiford. Why, your CD doesn’t have a bar code,” 
he said, “you can’t sell anything these days with- 
out one of those.” 

“Well, how do I get one?” I said. 

“Well, you need to mail $500 dollars to 
the Uniform Pricing Control, and they send a bar- 
code and stickers to put on your CD’s. Of course . 

. .’’he started looking around the room and then 
he leaned into me, lowering his voice, “if you 
want to cut through all the red tape and speed 
things up you can give me $300 right here, and 
I’ll take care of you. This is a bar. And we got the 
code!” 

I was suspicious, but I trusted Stephen 
Flowers. I handed him my Bank of Starkansaw 
debit card and we completed the transaction. The 
band immediately went into a familiar Carlos 
Santana groove. 

‘01 Stephen started sashaying to the 
hypnotic Latin rhythm with a catnip-laden, 
canary-eating grin. Strange enough, I heard the 
band’s lead vocalist crooning: “I’ve got a black 
magic . . . marker !” 

The music was hypnotic. Stephen 
grabbed my arm and began to lead me around the 
bar, pulling a magic marker in and out of his coat 
like Groucho twirling a cigar. Next thing I know, 
I’m rolling up my sleeve and each bar patron is 
placing an individual black magic marker mark on 


my arm.. 

“Okay Raiford,” said Stephen, after we 
were done and my arm was a tattooed nightmare 
of lines and squares. “You now have your very 
own official “bar” code. You can sell anything 
you want. “ 

He pushed me outside, closed the door 
and locked it behind me. I could barely make out 
the sounds of uproarious laughter and the salute: “ 
Boys ... I believe this next round is on me!” 

Confused, violated and 
my stomach upset from the 
jalapeno health shake I had this 
morning, I hopped in the car 
with an empty bank account and 
a trunk full of the blues — a real live blues song 
playing on an endless, hopeless loop. I stopped at 
the Bower Records store and walked in with a box 
of CDs. I rolled up my sleeve to show the manag- 
er my official Stephen and Ira’s UPC barcode. He 
looked at me like I was Elian. “There’s a public 
restroom across the street at the Hess station if 
you want to wash that off,” he said. 

“What do you mean? This is my barcode 
and here’s my CDs. Now start settin’ up a display 

99 

He got on the intercom: “Security at 
customer service, please!” 

Next thing you know I’m surrounded by 
three Wackyhut guys who have no appreciation 
for barcodes or the blues. As they approached, 
their meaty hands clenched, I backed up slowly 
towards the register, where the checkout girl was 
ringing up merchandise. “Watch out,” one of the 
goons yelled.. 

Too late. I tripped and fell onto the con- 
veyor belt and immediately assumed my favorite 
fetal position, tensing up to ward off the blows. 
Suddenly, the checkout gal hit the foot pedal and 
the belt began to move. I passed right under the 
scanner and got dumped into a shopping cart. 
Sunset Beach Pete saw the whole thing and came 
running over. 

“Hey, check it out Raiford,” Pete 
exclaimed, pointing to the register. There, in digi- 
tal letters, was displayed “Starke $2.99.”. 

I slumped in the shopping cart, as Pete 
pushed it out into the parking lot. A little child 
passed by tugging on his mother’s harm. “Look 
Mommy, that man’s for sale! How much is he? 
Look Mommy!” 

Sunset Beach Pete stopped and smiled at 
the embarrassed mother trying to shush her child. 
“No problem ma’am,” he said, “this man’s not for 
sale. He’s a salesman!” 

I groaned. Then another hit song came to 
me. Thanks Uncle Mac. This one’s for you. 

Cee-Dees for sale or rent/Tunes to rent, 
fifty cents 

No poems, no fools in debt/ Ain ’t got no 

minaret 

Four hours of pushing tunes /Buys 8 to 10 
pasture ‘ shrooms 

Fm a man of jeans, with no seams /King 
Of the Code 

— Raiford Starke is a Fort Lauderdale-based 
bluesman whose CDs are available at www.semi- 
noletribe.com 


RAIFORD STARKE 


NBS NAIL ACADEMY 


6449 Taft Street 
Hollywood, Florida 33024 
(954) 967-0111 



PROGRAMS 


NAIL TECHNOLOGY 
u SPA MANICURE 
u SPA PEDICURE 
u NAIL EXTENSIONS 
u NAIL ART & AIRBRUSH 


FULL SPECIALIST 
SPA MANICURE & PEDICURE 
NAIL EXTENSIONS 
NAIL ART & AIRBRUSH 
SKIN ANALYSIS & FACIALS 
MAKE UP 
HAIR REMOVAL 


SKIN CARE 
u SKIN ANALYSIS 
u FACIALS 
u MAKE UP 
u HAIR REMOVAL 

ADDITIONAL PROGRAMS 
u PERMANENT MAKE UP 
u EYELASH COLORING 
u EYEBROW COLORING 
u EYELASH PERMS 
u SPECIAL CLASSES FOR 
ACRYLICS AND NAIL 
CARE FOR HOME USE 
(NO CERTIFICATE ISSUED) 


l DAY AND EVENING CLASSES BEGIN EVERY MONDAY 
iPART-TIME AND FULL-TIME SCHEDULES AVAILABLE 
lWE OFFER A PAYMENT PLAN 
lWE OFFER ASSISTANCE WITH JOB PLACEMENT 
lCLASS INSTRUCTOR FLUENT IN THAI AND ENGLISH 


Seminole Foster Care Parents Needed 


HOLLYWOOD - There is a 
certain pride, dignity and feeling of 
belonging among Native children who 
grow up in the tradition of their Tribal 
culture. The gift and right of tradition 
for Seminole children is important for 
their culture to survive. Some Seminole 
children in need of foster care are 
denied that gift. 

Sometimes, due to child abuse or 
neglect, children need to be placed with 
families other than their own. One of the 
goals of the Family Services Program is 
to place Indian children with Indian 
families, so that they can remain among 
Tribal members in their own communi- 
ty/reservation. 

Each reservation houses numer- 
ous Tribal members who are raising 
strong and healthy children, rich in cul- 
tural beliefs and traditional values. 

Some of these families have opened 
their doors and hearts to other children 


in need of their strength and guidance, 
and given these children the chance to 
share in the traditions of the Tribe. It is 
a lot to ask, but remember how the eld- 
ers have taught us to give back some of 
our knowledge and strength of caring, to 
stand firm in what we believe in, to help 
one another. The love for our people has 
been rekindled. 

This can be the most meaningful 
and rewarding contribution you could 
ever make! 

Please call now. Family Service 
Programs - Hollywood at 954-964- 
6338; Yvonne Courtney is the Tribal 
counselor. Big Cypress call 863-983- 
6920 and speak with Jane Billie. 
Brighton Reservation call Emma Johns 
at 863-763-7700. I mm okalee ask for 
Billie Napper-Bodway at 941-657-6567. 
Tampa reservation call 813-628-0627 
and speak with Tom Ryan, counselor. 


HAVE YOU BEEN INJURED? 


• Automobile Accidents 

• Medical Negligence 

• Nursing Home Abuse/ 

Neglect 

• Slip & Falls 

• Trafic Violations 

Anthony T, Tony M Stalest 
Tribal Member Pueblo of Islcta 



As a Native American, 1 respect your special 
needs and concerns* If you or a family member 
have been injured, please call for a free, 
confidential consultation* No fee unless money 
recovered. We will work to protect your legal 
rights. 

The Law Offices of 
Anthony V. Scalese 
(954) 436-6200 

14298 MW 23 Street, Pembroke Pines, Florida 33028 

The luring of a lawyer is an important derision thiif should not be 
based solely upon advertisements. Before you decide., ask us to send 
you fix:r written information about our qualifications and experience. 
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Classified * Announcements 


Happy Birthday 



Happy 1st Birthday to our baby 
girl, Aiyana Leann Tommie on Sep. 3. 
Love always, Mommy and Daddy. 



Happy Birthday to our “Curly 
Top Baby Girl” Nicole Marie Osceola, 

10 years old on Sept. 28. All our love; 

Mom (Robin), Dad (Tate), and Bubba 
(Huston) Osceola. 

Happy Birthday to Rhett 
Anthony, Sept. 16 and Katelyn Rene,’ 
Sept. 26. Love Mom, Elrod, Tianna, and 
Trinity. 



Happy Belated Birthday wish 
to Rhiannon Dianne Tiger and Happy 
Birthday Deandra Rogene Tiger on 

Sep. 18. 

No matter how late we are on 
your birthday wishes to you, you both 
had a great time on your birthdays! On 
Rhiannon’s birthday her best friend Eri 
came and two weeks later she moved 
back home to Japan. Also your cousin 
Gibby was there and last month he 
passed away. These are memories we will 
cherish forever. 

And Deandra at your birthday 
party your new baby cousin Kian Billy 
Madrid came. And lots of little cousins, 
friends and family. Your smiles and hap- 
piness made these parties complete. 

We love you forever. Mom, Dad 
& Big Bro “Brown.” 

I would like to wish my sisters 
Keyah and Lysandra a Happy Birthday. 

I love you! Always; Lizina Bowers. 

Happy Belated Birthday to 
George Osceola. From your friends 

Lizina and Rachel Billie. 



Jumper Pumpkins, Happy 1st 
Birthday. Love you always, Jumpers. 
Arek Dalton and Phoenixsun Derek. 


Poems 


Memories 

All my memories start with you, 

All those times you cried, I cried too. 

All those times you smiled, I smiled too. 
Even when you laughed, I laughed too. 
Remember when you was scared, I was 
scared too. 

When you thought you was alone, I was 
there with you. 

Our life wasn’t so good, but what could 
we do? 

Our life and childhood was deprived of 
us, 

We had no one that we could really trust. 
Between all the abuse and sexual abuse, 
We was the only one that would lose. 

No one ever believed us, 
even when it was a must. 

We continued to get punished with all 
mom’s hate, 

We even got raped. 

But now all those things have made you 
what you are, 

A strong and very wise person. 

Carolee, I love you and I’m proud of you, 
always stay true. 

— Carolee Jeannette Nelson . 

Note: The author of this poem will be 
recognized at the 6th Annual Poetry 
Convention in Reno , Nevada on Oct. 26. 
Look for the complete story in the Nov. 
issue of the Seminole Tribune. 


Notices 


19th Annual Fall Festival and 

Pow Wow ’00 - Oct. 20 - 22, at the Four 
Comers Water/Park Recreation, Nashville, 
Ten. “Indians Working for Indians” - 
sponsored by the Native American Indian 
Association of Tennessee. For more info 
call (615) 726-0806. 

2nd Annual Black River Pow 
Wow 2000 - Nov. 3-5. Celebrating 
Bogalusa’s Choctaw Heritage. Held at 
Cassidy Park, Bogalusa, La. All Dmms 
and Princesses welcome. Web Site: 
http : //www. goecities.com/blackrivercircle- 
ofnations. 

Yard Sale & Car Wash - Sat., 
Nov. 4, in front of 2020 Wilton Drive in 
Wilton Manors. For info call 390-2130. 

Youth Soccer Program - Sept. 
25 - Nov. 6, open to all boys and girls 
ages 5 - 15 as of Oct. 28. Call 390-2130 
for additional information. 

HOMELAND - November 2000 
- a documentary about four Lakota fami- 
lies. To air nationally on PBS stations. 
Photographs, slides and screening cas- 
settes are available through Susan Senk at 
(212) 206-8974. 

The Salvation Army Car & 
Boat Auction - Saturday, Sept. 30. For 
more information call (954) 463-3725. 

KITUWAH Oct. 13-15. An 
American Indian Celebration of Arts, 
Heritage and Education. For more infor- 
mation call (828) 252-3880. 

Fall Pow Wow - Sept. 29 - Oct. 
1, at Queeny Park, St. Louis, MO. For 
more information call (314) 773-3316 or 
e-mail aicstl@swbell.net or 
nitesong@swbell .net 

4th Annual Maui Pow Wow - 
Oct. 21-22. Eddie TamPark, Makawao, 
sponsored by Intertribal Council of 
Hawaii. Contact Loretta Burkitt (808) 
873-0231. 

10th Annual All Children’s 

Pow Wow - Oct. 14. Free admission. Call 
(800) 607-4636. Dances will be held on 
the ground of the Wheelwright Museum. 

47th Annual Pow Wow - Nov. 
10 - 12. Public welcome at the University 
of Illinois at Chicago Pavilion. Phone 
(773) 275-5871 or email aic@aic-chica- 
go.org. Visit us Online at www.aic-chica- 
go.org. 


Word Gaming Congress & 
Expo - Oct. 18-20. Las Vegas 
Convention Center. WGCE 2000 at (646) 
458-6005. 

Child Sexual Abuse - Oct. 23 - 
25 or Fetal Alcohol Syndrome work- 
shops - Oct. 23 -25. Direct questions to 
Chuck Hunt at (503) 222-4044. 

105th Silver Spurs Rodeo & 
Kissimmee RibFest - Oct. 6-8. 
Legendary bull riders and cowboys have 
been competing since 1 944 in the rodeo, 
which is the largest in the eastern United 
States. For information call (407) 847- 
4052 or (407) 847-3174. 

Florida Neighborhoods 
Conference 2000 - Oct. 5 - 7. A 
statewide conference to share ideas and 
successes. Contact Francine Mason at 
(954) 765-4466, e-mail: 
fmason@broward.org. 

Computer Instructors Sought — 

AmeriCorps* VISTA and PowerUp are 
taking steps to close the digital divide that 
looms large on Indian reservations. 
AmeriCorps*VISTA is recruiting Native 
Americans to serve for a year to provide 
computer instruction at seven sites in 
Indian Country. 

“The new PowerUp sites in 
Indian Country will help us achieve our 
goal of giving underserved youth access 
to technology and the skills they need to 
use this technology to succeed in the 
information age,” said Rae Grad, CEO of 
PowerUp. “We are committed to bringing 
PowerUp to 250 locations nationwide by 
the end of the year.” 

This effort is part of the White 
House’s Native American Initiative that 
was launched this spring. In April, 
President Clinton announced a program to 
offer low-cost telephone service on the 
nation’s reservations as a first step toward 
integrating Native Americans into the 
information age. 

Among Native American house- 
holds with incomes of less than $15,000 
only 72.3 percent have telephones, the 
lowest level for any racial or ethnic group. 
And only 16.8 percent of Native 
American households at that income level 
have a computer. “The enhanced tele- 


phone service provides the opportunity to 
install computers and offer training,” 
explained Matt Dunne, director of 
AmericCorps*VISTA. 

Native Americans who become 
AmericCorps* VISTA members may con- 
tinue to receive any federal or state bene- 
fits they received before becoming mem- 
bers, according to Dunne. In addition, 
they receive a living stipend while servic- 
ing and an education award of $4,725 
after completing a year of service. 

For further information on serv- 
ing with these programs, contact: John P. 
Oates, Anchorage, (907) 249-5470; 

Ramon Elias, Tempe at (480) 820-3688; 
Rick Robinson, Lame Deer at (406) 477- 
6654; Alvin Smith, Crownpoint, (505) 
786-7238; Tom Cunningham, Shiprock, 
(505) 368-5044; Leatrice Big Crow, Pine 
Ridge at (605) 867-1011 and Sarah 
Taylor, Hayward at (715) 634-4030. 

Scouts Hunting For Books 

HOLLYWOOD — Your local 
Boy Scout Troops and Packs, in partner- 
ship with First Union and the United Way, 
are asking for the community’s help in 
assisting them with our quest to help end 
illiteracy. 

On Oct. 14, the Boy Scouts will 
be in Broward and Dade Counties putting 
“Book Bags” on residential door in antici- 
pation of your help. 

Then, on Oct. 21 the Boy Scouts 
will come back to the same homes and 
pick up the “Book Bags.” All residents 
have to do is put their age appropriate 
children’s books in the bags and put them 
back on the door or porch by 8 a.m., 
Saturday, Oct. 21. Then, the Boy Scouts 
will deliver them to underprivileged boys 
and girls in Broward and Miami-Dade 
Counties. 

Citizens can also take their books 
to First Union financial institutions during 
the week of Oct. 1 6-2 1 . 

If you fail to get a bag on your 
door or want to donate books to this cause 
call David Shorter or Dee Proctor at 
Broward (954) 584-4200 or Dade (305) 
364-0020. Your help is needed and appre- 
ciated. 


Farewell 



Friends and family gather to pay final respects at Big Cypress Cemetary. 


Malcolm Tigertail Laid To Rest 


By Benny Secody 

BIG CYPRESS — After living 
a nightmare for the past 16 months, fami- 
ly, friends and Big Cypress community 
members came together Sept. 9 at the Big 
Cypress First Baptist Church to bid a final 
farewell to Malcolm Tigertail. 

Finally - at last - the family 
found closure. It had been a long time 
coming. Tigertail, 25 and his 21 year-old 
friend Manuel Pizana were last seen alive 
in the early hours of May 15, 1999 on the 
Big Cypress Reservation in a green 1999 
Honda Civic owned by Manuel Pizana. 
That was the day many lives were put on 
hold for over a year, until Sunday, June 
2000. 

On June 4, a forestry helicopter 
pilot flying over the L-28 canal spotted 
four wheels pointing skyward from the 
shallow waters a short ways out from the 
bank of the canal. 

Authorities were contacted and a 
tow truck was dispatched. The car, after 
remaining submerged for over a year, was 
exhumed from its muddy resting-place. 


Although family and friends had hoped 
for a miracle, the obvious was finally 
acknowledged. 

The car was indeed the 1999 
Honda Civic registered to Manuel that the 
pair had been seen in the night they disap- 
peared. A wallet found by divers further 
confirmed identification. However, a 
forensic conclusion was required, includ- 
ing extensive DNA testing that took sev- 
eral months to complete. All of those pro- 
cedures further postponed a Christian 
service and interment, keeping loved ones 
in limbo for three months pending results. 

Services for Malcolm Tigertail 
were held on Sept. 9 at the Big Cypress 
First Baptist Church with interment fol- 
lowing at the Big Cypress cemetery. 
Tigertail is survived by his mother Minnie 
(Tigertail) Bert, Stepfather Ernie Bert, two 
brothers and a sister - all of Big Cypress. 
Tigertail was a member of the Otter Clan. 

The Seminole Tribune extends 
condolences to the family and friends of 
Malcolm Tigertail. 


Jesse Montsdeoca: 1916 - 2000 


By T.R. Benn 

LORIDA, Fla. — Mrs. Jesse 
Montsdeoca passed away at her home in 
Lorida Saturday, Sept. 2, at the age of 84. 

Miss Jesse was the wife of the 
late Fred Montsdeoca, Seminole Indian 
Agent for over 40 years. It was 
Montsdeoca who was responsible for 
bringing cattle to the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. He 
also taught Tribal members 
various farming practices 
such as citrus and timber. It 
was through the work of her 
husband that Miss Jesse 
became a supportive friend of 
many Seminole Tribal mem- 
bers. 

Miss Jesse was born 
in Douglas, Ga., Feb. 27, 

1916. She is survived by her 
oldest daughter, Cherrie 
McColley, of Moore Haven, 
her son, Dr. Gary 
Montsdeoca, and youngest 
daughter, Judy Bronson, both 
of Lorida. A stepson, Fred 
Montsdeoca Jr., of Ocala, 

Fla., six grandchildren and 
nine great grandchildren; A 
brother, Robert Davis of West 
Palm Beach, and a sister, 

Nora Abney of Okeechobee, 
also survives her. 

She was a mother, a 
housewife and a member of 
the First Baptist Church of 
Lorida and a life time mem- 
ber of the Order of the 
Eastern Star. 

The Highlands 
County Historical Society 


said, “the Montsdeoca family has lived 
and ranched on the shores of the 
Kissimmee River for over a hundred 
years.” 

She was a kind giving person, a 
wonderful person to call friend, one who 
gave more of herself than she expected in 
return. 



Stanlo Johns with file photo of Jesse Montsdeoca. 


Domestic Violence Event Set 


BRIGHTON - Because October 
is Domestic Violence Month, 

Innermotion, a Dance Theater Company, 
will present a performance at the Brighton 
Field Office Auditorium, Oct. 19, at 7 p.m. 

Everyone is invited to attend this 
performance, and refreshments will be 
served. 


For further information contact 
Jenny Johns at (863) 763-4128, 
Immokalee - Billie Napper-Bodway at 
(941) 657-6567, Tampa - Tom Ryan - 
(813) 983-6920, Big Cypress - Reagan 
Bennett - (863) 983-6920 and Hollywood 
- Yvonne Courtney at (954) 964-6338. 


Don’t Forget! 

Support our 
Advertisers 



Seminole Tribune 


October 20 Issue • Deadline October 6 
November 10 Issue • Deadline October 27 
December 1 Issue • Deadline November 17 
December 22 Issue • Deadline December 8 


Chickee Baptist Church 

64th Ave. and Josie Billie 
Hollywood Seminole Reservation 

Sunday Morning Worship 10:00 am 
Sunday Evening Worship 6:00 am 
Wednesday Prayer Meeting 7:00 pm 

Rev Arlen Payne: Pastor 
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I sell Ford cars and trucks 


If you are in the market for a new or used car or 
truck, call or visit C.T. Smith at World Ford - your 
friendly no hassle auto dealer. 



Call or visit C.T. Smith at World Ford 
8655 Pines Blvd. • Pembroke Pines 
(954) 443-7034 • pager (305) 732-5992 
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L to R: June Degnan, Mariann Billie, Megan Yescas, Camilla Frank, Rita Otero, LaToyia Thomas, Ricardo 
Hernandez, Charlie (Brown) Tiger III, Matthew Billie and Patrick McElroy. 


Graduate Take Trip To Bahamas 


On August 13, 2000 the 
graduates from Big Cypress and 
Hollywood took a trip to the 
Bahamas. They were treated to three 
days on Paradise Island. During their 
stay they spent time jet skiing, swim- 


ming, tanning in the sun, or shopping 
on near by Nassau Island. 

Along with the eight gradu- 
ates there were chaperones; Mitchell 
Cypress, James and Leslie Billie, 
Danny Wilcox, Sally Tommie and 


Scott Cohen (not pictured) 

We the graduates would like 
to thank James Billie for sponsoring 
the trip and everybody else that 
helped to make it possible. 


Weight Loss Winners Sweetly Rewarded 


BIG CYPRESS — A reward luncheon was held 
in Big Cypress to honor participants of the Community 
and Employee Weight Loss Contest. 

This was the second contest held in Big Cypress 
since January in hopes of promoting healthier lifestyles 
among both community members and employees that 
work on the reservation. 

With the threat of Type II Diabetes increasing 
among Native Americans, it is important to take a preven- 
tive role in combating the disease. Obesity and a sedentary 
lifestyle are two major risk factors that predispose an indi- 
vidual to diabetes. Both these risk factors however are 


There were four different categories: Community 
Men, Community Women, Employee Men and Employee 
Women. Robert Hill took first place ($2,000) for the 
Community Men and Joe Frank took second ($1,500). 

In the women category Myra Jumper took first 
place ($2,000), Georgina Bert ($1,500), Marilyn Billie 
($1,000), Linda Billie ($800) and Mary Jumper ($800) 
were also winners. Patrick McElroy ($750) of the 
Education Department was the only male winner for the 
employees, while Francine Brown ($500), Catherine 
Terburgh ($300) and Cecilia Solano ($150) won for the 
women. 



(Back row 1-r) Georgina Bert, Robert Hill, Myra Jumper, Mitchell Cypress, Gearge 
Grasshopper. (Front 1-r) Linda Billie, Marilyn Billie, Mary Jumper, Vicki Barroganis. 


modifiable and with changes in diet and exercise, can be 
eliminated. By offering monetary awards, the weight loss 
contest adds incentive to shedding those extra pounds that 
may, in addition to diabetes, lead to high blood pressure, 
stroke or heart disease. 


Francine and 

Cecilia are both employees 
of Ahfachkee and 
Catherine is the Nurse 
Practitioner at the Big 
Cypress clinic. After the 
rewards were handed out 
participants shared their 
secrets of weight loss 
which ranged from exer- 
cise to eating well to drink- 
ing plenty of water. 

A third contest has 
recently begun and will 
continue through until 
Nov. 20. Big Cypress 
Recreation, the Health 
Department President 
Mitchell Cypress and 
Council Representative 
David Cypress will once 
again sponsor the contest. 


Vicky Barroganis, Big Cypress’s personal trainer, 
will also be available to assist participants with their 
weight loss goals. 


Pac Meeting September 20 

HOLLYWOOD — The Hollywood 


Parent Advisory Committee held its first 
meeting on Sept. 20 to elect new officers and 
set the schedule for future PAC event and 
meetings. 

The newly elected PAC officers are 
Wanda Bowers, Chairman; Esther Gopher, 
Vice-Chairman; and Virginia Mitchell, 
Secretary/Treasurer. 

PAC meetings are scheduled to be on 
the third Wednesday of every month, the next 
meeting is on October 11, at noon. Parents are 
strongly encouraged not to miss more than 
four meetings. 

The PAC committee is preparing for 


Halloween and interested parents are invited 
to submit fundraising suggestions. 
Councilman Max Osceola Jr. said he would 
again donate monies for Polaroid picture/but- 
tons booth during the carnival. 

Housing Director Joel Frank Sr. 
addressed the question of Tribal members 
who live near, but not on, the reservation. 
Frank stressed the need for more reservation 
housing and it was noted that the Tribe is 
aware of non-residents who live near the 
reservation. 

The consensus seems to be that par- 
ents will noted for their level of involvement 
and attempts to be part of the community. 


Brochure Targets Diabetes, Kidney Disease 


HOLLYWOOD — One in every five 
American Indians and Alaska Natives has dia- 
betes, which is the number one cause of kidney 
failure in the United States today. This high 
incidence of diabetes causes American Indians 
and Alaska Natives to develop kidney failure 
three times more often that whites, says the 
national Kidney Foundation (NKF). 

To help people in these communities 
learn more about two of the diseases that dis- 
proportionately affect them, the National 
Kidney Foundation has created a new educa- 
tional brochure, “Diabetes and Kidney Disease: 
A Guide for American Indians and Alaska 
Natives.” 

Written in question-and-answer format, 
“Diabetes and Kidney Disease” provides impor- 


tant information about the prevention, control 
and treatment of both diseases. Readers will 
learn the symptoms of diabetes, the early signs 
of kidney damage and treatment options for kid- 
ney failure. 

Though all American Indians and 
Alaska Natives are at increased risk for devel- 
oping Type II diabetes, both diabetes and kid- 
ney disease can be prevented. For a free copy 
call the foundation at (800) 622-9010. 

The National Kidney Foundation is the 
nation’s leading voluntary health agency dedi- 
cated to preventing kidney and urinary tract dis- 
ease, improving the health and well-being of 
individuals and families affected by these dis- 
eases, and increasing the availability of all 
organs for transplantation. 


Dream Team Ready For New Season 


By Director Miss Patty 

HOLLYWOOD — As the new school 
year approaches we hope everyone had a great 
summer. The Dream Team had a very special 
program for “Summer Dance.” 

They were honored with William 
Osceola, 14, sharing some history of Native 
American dance and music. Everyone had a 
rewarding experience learning about their 
Indian heritage and culture through dance and 
music. 

Regalia and competition were studied 
with great interest. Children interacted with the 
teenager and together had an enriching experi- 
ence and fun. Special thanks to Shadoe Billie 
and Tiffany Doctor who also shared with us. In 
addition, a very special thanks to William 
Cypress and “Daddy” Rueben. 

The children participating in the 
Summer Dance Dream Team experience were: 
Roy Stewart, Rhiannon Tiger, Deandra Tiger, 
Brandon DiCarlo, Bobby Frank, Taylor 
Osceola, Letitia Foster, Krystle Young, Casey 
McCall, Jessica Turtle, Erin Cypress, Jackson 
Richardson, Randy Osceola, Whitney Osceola, 
Justin “JT” Osceola, and Shadoe Billie. 

We plan to include our extension of the 
Native Culture Dance in the fall classes this will 
include, with the help of Miss Mabel, designing 
and making regalia for the individual dance of 
choice by each dance-member of the Dream 


Team. 

New classes for fall began Monday, 
Sept. 11, from 3:30 - 4:30 p.m., Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday for children 
seven years old and older. 

On Wednesdays, classes are held from 
3-4 p.m. for 4-to-6 year olds. Classes are held 
in the Dance Studio in the gymnasium. Parent 
must fill out permission slips that are available 
at the DSO Library and gymnasium office. 
Classes include tap, ballet, acrobatic, and litur- 
gical as well as cultural dances 

Like last year, we plan to do perform- 
ances in the Seminole Community, as well as 
some outside performances. Several field trips 
are also being planned. 

For those dancers that missed the 
award presentation the end of last year - you 
may pick up your trophies and certificates at the 
library during library hours. 
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Family Planning 
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Artist’s rendering shows what the park may look like once the project is complete. 


Chief Billie with City and Stranahan House officials stand 
on the steps of the old Stranahan House. 

fed us all these years and now we were feeding her.” 

Among those in attendance, was Broward Folk 
Club board member David Cambest, there to support the 
building of a permanent amphitheatre on the site, located 
just off Las Olas Blvd. at the point where the New River 
Tunnel goes underwater. 

The Mayor presented the Chairman with a box of 
cigars. Chairman Billie promised to stage a re-enactment 
with canoes and traditionally clothed Indians when the park 
becomes a reality: “We’ll bring our Hatteras’ and every- 
thing,” he joked. 


Civic leader Jim Blosser holds rendering of building that was to be placed on the site. 


Stranahan 

Continued from page 1 

precious landmarks left from that era of frontier Fort 
Lauderdale, the Stranahan House was threatened by a 
development that planned a 38-story tower on the same 
property. “That project would have dwarfed the Stranahan 
House and ruined the historic ambiance of this area,” said 
Naugle, who led City officials in condemnation proceed- 
ings against the property owner, The Related Group. 

A March referendum authorized the city to spend 
$8 million for the property, but the developer has balked, 
claiming it is worth $36 million. 

The “eminent domain” matter is before the courts 
now, but, according to civic leader John Collins, “this will 
help seal the deal. The City has the money set aside to buy 
the property at the fair appraised value, but not enough to 
develop it. The judge is not going to just let it sit there. 

This shows the courts that the money and the energy is 
there to build a park and that our partner is the Seminole 
Tribe.” 

The Tribe’s money must be used to create the park 
and not buy the building, said Billie, who reminisced about 
his own personal experiences hanging out with Mrs. 

Stranahan (who died in 1971): 

“This is where the Seminoles first 
learned to read and write. This is 
where I first learned about busi- 
ness. She taught me how to negoti- 
ate with the man who owned the 
shoe store. 

“Mrs. Stranahan never knew me 
as James. She knew me as Who-kip- 
pee. That was my Indian name. It 
means ‘thief!’ The last time I saw 
her, I was in my boat with a bunch 
of lobster I just caught and she 
yelled out at me from the back 
porch, ‘Hey Who-kip-ee!’I stopped 
and gave her some lobster. I 
remember thinking how ironic: she 


Mrs. Stranahan 

Continued from page 1 

Hollywood Reservation.) Most of the 
roads were dirt at that time. 

Mrs. Stranahan and my 
mother arranged it that we could go to 
the movies on Saturday afternoon and 
spend the night at Mrs. Stranahan ’s 
house. 

Mother made us all take a 
bath and change into clean clothes 
before we went to Mrs. Stranahan’s. 
We’d take a bucket of water from the 
pump, dip the water out and soap up. 
We also had two tubs behind the 
house and we filled them up. Mother 
washed clothes under the trees. She 
had two tubs and would scrub in one 
and rinse in the other. She scrubbed 
the shirts and pounded the skirts. 

My mother would drop us 
off with her Model T at the theater. 
The movies cost 1 0 cents to go in and 
5 cents for a cold drink. Candy was 
also 5 cents and pop com was 10 
cents a box. We used to pick beans in 
the field just east of S.R. 441 for a 
man called Mr. Doan. We made 25 
cents a hamper for picking beans. 

After I’d get my money, I’d 
go home and if I had 75 cents, or $1, 
my Grandmother would divide my 
money three ways. One-third went to 
buy material so she could make new 
clothes for me. One-third went to help 
buy food, and one-third I got to spend 
any way I wanted. That was my 
movie money. 

Me and Mary Bowers, Agnes 
Parker, Mary (Charlotte) Tommie, my 
brother Howard, and sometimes 
Willie Tommie, George Huff (Storm), 
Okay Tommie, Moses Jumper, 

Juanita Billie, Annie and Agnes Billie, 


and Elizabeth Buster used to go to the 
movies almost every Saturday. 

We’d watch mostly cowboy 
movies with Tom Mix, Buck Jones 
and Tex Ritter. We’d watch the 
movies twice. Then, we’d walk to 
Mrs. Stranahan’s house (the Pioneer 
House) to spend the night. 

It was interesting because 
Mrs. Stranahan couldn’t climb the 
stairs in her house. She sat on a chair 
and pulled something and it lifted her 
up and down. There was a porch all 
around and we would sit in chairs and 
look at the river. We would yell, 
“Where you going?” at the boaters. A 
lot of boat people knew us and they’d 
come to shore and throw us candy. 
Sometimes ladies would bring Mrs. 
Stranahan used clothes for us kids. 

Mrs. Stranahan would give 
us a big bowl of soup or stew for sup- 
per. We’d fight for the couch. 

Whoever got there first got it! We 
would all sleep in the living room of 
her house. 

Sunday morning after break- 
fast she would drive us back to the 
reservation and teach Sunday school 
at the original wooden Seminole First 
Baptist Church that was just north of 
Stirling Road. Usually the same kids 
who went to the movies would go to 
Sunday school. 

Mrs. Stranahan taught us 
about Jesus and how to be good 
Christians. Mrs. Stranahan taught me 
lots of things that I didn’t know about 
in the white mans’ world. She taught 
me Sunday School and read the Bible 
to me. 

She taught us right from 
wrong and how to behave when we 
go places. She was a great influence 
in our lives. When I was growing up 
the Bible had much influence on me. I 


was scared that God would punish me 
if I did something wrong. 

She explained to us the 23rd 
and the 100th Psalms and worked 
with us so that we could memorize 
them. I still know them by heart: “The 
Lord is my shepherd” and “Make a 
joyful noise unto the Lord.” I found 
out it’s how you live and how you act. 
The Psalms helped me sometimes in 
later years, when I’d sit there and 
think what it means. The Bible taught 
me how to live. 

She used to bring us kids 
clothes for school. And in the Spring, 
she used to send us a few dollars to 
buy our shoes. She was a kind woman 
who wasn’t like a lot of women in 
those days. She was nice to every- 
body — black, whites. Indians. It did- 
n’t matter. She was a kind woman. 

We only stopped going to 
Mrs. Stranahan’s when we went away 
to school at Cherokee, North 
Carolina. But, even then she still 
remembered me. I’d get a letter and 
she’d send me a few dollars in the 
Spring, or around Easter, so I could 
buy new shoes for school. She never 
forgot me. 

I was really sad when she 
died in 1971. 1 went to her funeral. I 
felt like the Seminole Tribe had lost a 
friend. I know I lost one. 

That’s why I’m so happy the 
Tribe is helping to preserve the prop- 
erty. It’s hard today to imagine how 
that little house had such a big impact 
on our Tribe. There was a time that 
little trading post helped keep our 
people alive. 

Now, we have the money to 
help preserve the Stranahan property 
house. It’s a nice tribute to a nice 
woman. I’m sure Mrs. Stranahan 
would approve. 


Donna 

Reynolds 
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C bides County Citizens, 

11 is lime Tor a change. 
.Before leaving » successful 
t-ureer in I ms i ness to run 
for Supervisor of Elections, 
it Has my responsibility to 
manage costs and profit- 
ability through the highest 
standard of work ethics* In 
government, costs sin mid 
be controlled just like in 
private enterprise and the 
profits given to the tax- 
payers In the form of 
better public service* YVith 
my experience in manage- 
ment, finance, marketing 
and computer software 
applications, I will bring 
public service to the 
highest and expected 
standard in the elections 
office, 

— Donna Reynolds 


Committed to increase voter registration 
Bringing technological progress to office 
Update and maintain accurate voter Logs 
Professionalism and serv ice for the pubiic 
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Indigenous 
Plays Alley 

By E. Bowers 

SUNRISE - On Sept. 8, the Alligator 
Alley nightclub, voted “Best New Venue for Live 
Music” by New Times magazine, hosted the rising 
Native American blues band, Indigenous. 

The band was welcomed warmly by the 
(mostly female) members of the Seminole and 
Miccosukee Tribes, who had packed the club to 
capacity. 

Comprised of four family members from 
the Yankton Sioux reservation in South Dakota, 
Indigenous is touring in support of Circle , released 
in May 2000. The band is fronted by guitarist Mato 
Nanji (Standing Bear), and supported by bassist 
Ptehcaka Wicasa (Little Buffalo Man), Drummer 
Wandbi Win (Good Eagle Woman), and percussion- 
ist Tasunka Wakan, who prefers the English transla- 
tion of his name, Horse. 

Circle , a follow-up to 1998’s Things We 
Do , was produced by Texan Doyle Bramhall, who 
collaborated numerous times with the late Stevie 
Ray Vaughan. The album is the band’s second 
major release after signing with the Minnesota 
label, Pachyderm Records, in 1998. 

Bramhall’s involvement highlights the 
playing of Mato Nanji, who has often been com- 
pared to Vaughan, Hendrix and young blues guitarist, 
Jonny Lang, who was rumored to have laid his guitar 
down and bowed before Nanji during a concert. 


Opening for Indigenous at the Alley was 
Chief James Billie, backed by guitarists Raiford 
Starke and Dave Shelly, bassist Robert Parker 
(Seneca), keyboardist Bob Taylor, and drummer Jeff 
Renza. 



Mato Nanji and Indigenous played to packed house. 


Billie, whose set featured a tireless fan doing 
a “Buzzard Dance” of his own design, gave a per- 
formance that mixed the familiar with tunes from his 
new album, Seminole Fire. 

Nanji was the first 
band member to 
appear after Billie’s 
set, causing a rush 
of young ladies to 
the front of the 
stage. A portion of 
the audience had 
never heard 
Indigenous, attend- 
ing the concert 
through word of 
mouth about the 
acclaimed Native 
American band. 

The band even 
inspired some of the 
men to throw cau- 
tion to the wind, as 
evidenced by one 
man who jumped up 
onstage to strut his 
stuff. 

Much of the audi- 
ence stayed at the 
club long after the 
band had left the 
stage and the d.j. 
began to play dance music. Indigenous, however, is 
headed west for dates in Arizona and California and 
will eventually join up with Bonnie Raitt and the 
Indigo Girls for a string of Honor the Earth concerts. 



Chief Jim Billie opened the show with a hard driving set that had crowd rocking. 


0 


American Indian Outreach 

Hi, I’m Lee Tiger with the Florida Department of 
Transportation’s Native American Outreach Program. 
I’d like to thank all the tribal members that partici- 
pated in this past years workshops. 

To those who would like to 
attend one, we will continue 
FDOT workshops throughout 
1999. One of the more asked 
questions in getting DBE Certified 



Lee Tiger 


^ was “Do we need to have a 
Florida Corporation?” The answer 
is no, you can apply for a registra- 
tion with a fictitious name. We 
have these one page forms and 
can help you fill them out. 

So if you or a family member are interested in 
pursuing contracts with the state of Florida’s largest 
contracting agency The Department of 
Transportation, call me at (954) 370-3900. We will 
be happy to answer any questions and add you to our 
current mailing list to keep you informed on upcom- 
ing workshops. 

If you have any questions regarding the Florida 
Department of Transportation Native American 
Outreach, please call (954) 370-3900. 


Youngblood, Tree Cody Lead Nammy 
Award Nominees With Seven Each 


ALBUQUERQUE - The third annual 
Native American Music Awards (NAMMY) nomi- 
nees were announced recently and one familiar name 
is not among them. Because he did not have a new 
record during 1999, Chief Jim Billie did not qualify 
for this year’s contest. A three-time Nammy award 
winner, Chief Billie’s newest product, “Seminole 
Fire,” was released in the spring of 2000 and will be 
eligible for next year’s contest. 

Last year’s big 
winner of five Nammy s, 
songwriter Bill Miller, is 
also absent from the nomi- 
nations list. 

The actual awards 
ceremony will take place 
in Albuquerque’s Popejoy 
Hall on Nov. 1 1 . Tickets 
can be purchased through 
Protix by calling (800) 

905-3315. Tickets are 
priced at $35 and $50. 

Special VIP seats are 
priced at $ 1 00 each which 
also include admittance to 
the VIP post Awards show 
reception party 

Two flautists, 

Mary Youngblood (Aleut- 
Seminole) and last year’s 
Discover Native America 
star Robert Tree Cody 
(Dakota-Maricopa), lead 
the 77 American Indian 
artists with seven nomina- 
tions each. 

NAMMY Nominees: 

Artist Of The 
Year - John Trudell “Blue 
Indians” Dangerous 
Discs/Inside; Mary 
Youngblood “Heart of the 
World” Silver Wave; 

Robert Mirabal “Taos Tales” Silver Wave; Robert 
Tree Cody “Native Flamenco” Canyon; Sharon 
Burch “Colors of My Heart” Canyon. 

Best Blues Recording - “Blues Nation” 
Blues Nation, Rhom; “Fingermonkey” Keith Secola 
& Wild Band of Indians, Akina; “Live At Pachyderm 
Studio 1998” Indigenous Pachyderm; “One Step 
Ahead” Vince Converse Mystic; “Raw Blues” Jimmy 
Wolf Red Reverend. 

Best Compilation Recording - “Across 
Indian Lands” Various, SOAR; “Gathering of 
Nations ‘98” Various, SOAR; “The Sounds of Indian 
Country” Various, Red Vinyl; “Voices Across The 
Canyon” Vol. 4, Various, Canyon; “Wolves Original 
Soundtrack Recording” Various, Silver Wave. 

Duo Or Group Of The Year - Brule “One 
Nation” SOAR; Clan/destine “Deeply Rooted” Rez 
Dawgs; Indigenous “Live At Pachyderm Studio 
1998” Pachyderm; Keith Secola & Wild Band of 
Indians “Fingermonkey” Akina; Verdell Primeaux & 
Johnny Mike “Live In Harmony” Canyon. 

Best Female Artist - Cherokee Rose “Love 
Medicine Music” Clearlight; Judy Trejo “Stick Game 
Songs of the Paiute” Canyon; Mary Youngblood 
“Heart of the World” Silver Wave; Sharon Burch 
“Colors of My Heart” Canyon; Thunder Bird Sisters 
“Still Singin’” Thunderbird. 

Best Folk Or 
Country Artist - Little 
Deer “Earth Mother” Little 
Deer; Pima Express 
“Together We’ll Fade 
Away” Canyon; Sharon 
Burch, “Colors of My 
Heart” Canyon; Thunder 
Bird Sisters “Still Singin’” 

Thunderbird; Yolanda 
Martinez “Lonely Warrior” 

YML. 

Flutist Of The 
Year - Andrew Vasquez 
“V3i An American Indian” 

Makoche; Kevin Locke 
“The First Flute” Makoche; 

Mary Youngblood, “Heart 
of the World” Silver Wave; 

R. Carlos Nakai “Inner 
Voices” Canyon. Robert Tree Cody “Native 
Flamenco” Canyon. 

Best Male Artist - Andrew Vasquez “V3i 
An American Indian” Makoche; John Trudell “Blue 
Indians” Dangerous Discs; Litefoot “Rez Affiliated” 
Red Vinyl; Robert Mirabal “Taos Tales” Silver Wave; 
Robert Tree Cody “Native Flamenco” Canyon. 

Best New Age Recording - “Heart of the 
World” Mary Youngblood, Silver Wave; “Inner 
Voices” R. Carlos Nakai, Canyon; “Native 
Flamenco” R. Romero, R. Tree Cody, T. Redhouse, 
Canyon; “Obsidian Butterfly” Alice Gomez, Silver 
Wave; “V3i An American Indian” Andrew Vasquez, 
Makoche. 

Best Pop/Rock Recording - “All Together 
Here” Lunar Drive, Beggars Banquet; “Deeply 
Rooted” Clan/destine, Rez Dawgs; “Ma Wio Mi” 
Medicine Dream, Canyon; “One Nation” Brule, 
SOAR; “Plight of the Redman” XIT, SOAR. 

Best Pow Wow Recording - “Gathering of 
Nations ‘98” Various, Drum Groups, SOAR; “Here 
To Stay” Northern Cree, Canyon; “Keepin’ It Real” 
Southern Cree, Canyon; “Rendezvous” Young Bird, 
Canyon; “Tribute To The Elders” Black Lodge 
Singers, Canyon. 

Best Rap/Hip Hop Recording - “Murder In 
Our Backyard” Shadowyze, Red Earth; “Rez 
Affiliated” Litefoot, Red Vinyl; “The Lite Years, The 
Best of Mr. Foot” Litefoot, Red Vinyl; “The Red 
Ryders Vol 1” Various Artists, Red Vinyl; “Urban 
Skins II” Various Artists, SOAR. 

Best Radio Station - CKON Rooseveltown, 
NY; KILI Porcupine, SD; KNB A Anchorage, AK; 
KSUT Ignacio, CO; KTNN Window Rock, AZ. 

Song/Single Of The Year - ‘Blue Indians’ 


John Trudell w. Quiltman & Jackson Browne, 
Dangerous Discs; ‘Mystical Shaman MC’s’ Litefoot 
w. Coolio, Red Vinyl; ‘Ooh baby, baby’ Jana, Curb; 
‘Where’s Your Honor, Mr. Gorton” Jim Boyd, 
Thunderwolf; ‘Yuba’ Mary Youngblood w. Joanne 
Shenandoah, Silver Wave. 

Best Spoken Word Recording - 
“All Together Here” Lunar Drive, Beggars Banquet; 
“Blue Indians” John Trudell, Dangerous Discs; “First 
Mother” Troy De Roche & Liz 
De Roche Song Stick; “Native 
American Meditations” Various 
Artists, New World; “The 
Elders Speak” M.L.D. Wilson 
& F. Cree, Makoche. 

Best Traditional 
Recording - “Red Cedar 
Medicine: Circle Songs” Beavei 
Chief, Lyrichord; “Stick Game 
Songs of the Paiute” Judy 
Trejo, Canyon; “The Elders 
Speak” Mary L. D. Wilson & 
Francis Cree Makoche; “The 
First Flute” Kevin Locke, 
Makoche; “Yankton Sioux 
Peyote Songs” Primeaux - 
Dion, Cool Runnings. 

Debut Artist Or Group 
Of The Year - December Wind 
“Sacred Voices” Canyon; Lunar 
Drive “All Together Here” 
Beggars Banquet; Medicine 
Dream “Ma Wio Mi” Canyon; 
Red Earth “When Worlds 
Collide” Third Mesa; Thunder 
Bird Sisters “Still Singin” 
Thunderbird. 

Drum Group Of The 
Year - Black Lodge Singers 
“Tribute To The Elders” 
Canyon; Northern Cree “Here 
To Stay” Canyon; Southern 
Cree “Keepin’ It Real” Canyon; 
Siksika Ramblers “Straight From The Rez” Canyon; 
T2K “Tha Tribe” Canyon. 

Best Historical Recording - “Songs of the 
Caddo - Ceremonial & Social Dance Songs” Caddo 
Singers, Canyon; “Stick Game Songs of the Paiute” 
Judy Trejo, Canyon; “The Elders Speak” Mary L. D. 
Wilson & Francis Cree, Makoche; “The First Flute” 
Kevin Locke, Makoche; “Voices of the 6th 
Generation” Red Cloud, Cool Runnings. 

Best Independent Recording - “Deeply 
Rooted” Clan/destine, Rez Dawgs; “Fingermonkey” 
Keith Secola & Wild Band of Indians, Akina; “Full 
Moon Session” Skychasers, Annpo; “Pearl Moon” 
Xavier Quijas Yxayotl, Drum Beat Indian Arts; 
“Warrior’s Pride” NDN, Thunderous Nations; Red 
Earth, “When World’s Collide” Third Mesa Music. 

Best Instrumental Recording - “Heart of 
the World” Mary Youngblood, Silver Wave; “Inner 
Voices” R. Carlos Nakai, Canyon 
3. “Native Flamenco” Ruben Romero, Robert Tree 
Cody, Tony Redhouse, Canyon; “Enter The Earth” 
Burning Sky, Rykodisc; “Walk Between Worlds” 
Golana’, Oginali. 

Best Latin Recording - “Eagle’s Journey 
Into Dawn” Ronald Roybal, RR; “Native Flamenco” 
Ruben Romero, Robert Tree Cody, Tony Redhouse, 
Canyon; “Obsidian Butterfly” Alice Gomez, Silver 

Wave; “Pearl Moon” 
Xavier Quijas Yxayotl. 
Drum Beat Indian 
Arts; “Wind” Tchin & 
Yovani, T&Y. 

Best Producer - 
David Swenson “V3i 
An American Indian” 
Makoche; Eddie 
Weber “Dine’ Prayer 
Peyote Songs” Cool 
Runnings; Jackson 
Browne “Blue 
Indians” Dangerous 
Discs/Inside; Tom Bee 
“Plight of the 
Redman” XIT, SOAR; 
Mary Youngblood & 
Tom Wasinger “Heart 
of the World” Silver 

Record Of The Year - “Blue Indians” John 
Trudell Dangerous Discs/Inside; “Colors of My 
Heart” Sharon Burch, Canyon; “Heart of the World” 
Mary Youngblood, Silver Wave; “Inner Voices” R. 
Carlos Nakai Canyon; “Taos Tales” Robert Mirabal, 
Silver Wave. 

Songwriter Of The Year - Andrew Vasquez 
“V3i An American Indian” Makoche; Medicine 
Dream “Ma Wio Mi” Canyon; Paul LaRoche & 
Robby Bee “One Nation” SOAR; Robert Mirabal 
“Taos Tales” Silver Wave - James Bilagody; Sharon 
Burch “Colors of My Heart” Canyon. 

Best Short & Long Form Music Video - 
Connie Dover “Who Will Comfort Me?” Taylor 
Park; Jana “WPLJ” Curb; Joanne Shenandoah, 
“Warrior In Two Worlds” WXXI; Lunar Drive 
“Square World” Beggars Banquet; Robert Mirabal w. 
John Tesh “Valley of Dreams” GTSP. 

Best World Music Recording - “Eagle’s 
Journey Into Dawn” Ronald Roybal, RR; “One 
Nation” - Brule, SOAR; “Native Flamenco” Ruben 
Romero, Robert Tree Cody, Tony Redhouse, Canyon; 
“Obsidian Butterfly” Alice Gomez; Silver Wave; 
“When Worlds Collide” Red Earth, Third Mesa. 

Native Heart™ - Bruce Cockbum “Wolves 
Original Soundtrack Recording” Silver Wave; 

Coyote Oldman “House Made of Dawn” Hearts of 
Space; Douglas Spotted Eagle “Voices” Higher 
Octave; Paul Horn “Inside Monument Valley” 
Canyon; Sandy Hoover “All Together Here” Beggars 
Banquet. 

To vote for the Nammy s online go to 
www.nativeamericanmusic.com/vote.htm. 



Mary Youngblood 



Robert Tree Cody 

Wave. 



Bellamy Brothers 


Party 

Continued from page 1 


“Redneck Girl,” “Reggae 
Cowboy,” “Let Your Love 
Flow,” “Old Hippie,” and 
“For All The Wrong 
Reasons,” among others. 

Their 23 music videos are 
well known to country music 
fans all over the world. 

Bruce Wiliams, a 
fair- skinned Scandinavian 
from Mountain Home, Idaho 
and Terry Ree, a Sioux Indian 


from Pierre, South Dakota, are 
the real names behind the leg- 
endary comic duo “The Indian 
And the White Guy.” For the 
past 26 years, they have been 
entertaining audiences with 
their tongue-in-cheek ethnic 
humor. Regulars on the old 
Hee Haw television show, 
Williams and Ree and have 
appeared on their own TNN 
comedy special and have 
toured with Randy Travis, 
Charlie Daniels, Garth Brooks, 
and the Oak Ridge Boys. 
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Moments like eating breakfast at the kitchen table, on the way to grandma's house, or getting ready for a brand 
tew day of school are all great opportunities you have to communicate with your children* Take time, pass dowi 
the traditions and communicate to our youth that drugs are not a part of our Native cultures. 

For more information on talking to your kids about drugs, please call 1.800788,2800. 

Communication. The Anti-Drug. 

Office of National Drug Control Policy 
w wv.t h can t idrug.com 
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Tryouts 

Continued from page 1 


he raised the salary a little bit and added some inter- 
esting “perks” such as “life insurance.” “We were try- 
ing to have a little fun with the ad,” says Malkus, 
who also thought “no experience necessary” was a 
good line. “It’s not your everyday occupation.” 

Ka-boom!!! “The shrapnel is still falling 
around us,” said Baxley, ducking each time a phone 
rang nearby. 

Immediately, the Seminole Tribal phone sys- 
tem began to sing. Tribal Personnel Director Diana 


Paul Festa never saw reptiles like this back in his native New Jersey. 


Sgroi began hearing from strange applicants for a 
Tribal job no one told her existed. The Tribal Internet 
e-mails began beeping with interested “alligator 
applicants” from all over the country. The Tribal 
Communications office, the front desk, well, you get 
the picture. “We wondered where these people were 
hearing about this,” said Buster. 

As in most media “snowballs,” it is impossi- 
ble to trace exactly what transpired. This much is 
known: a reporter made funny mention 
of the ad in a small Sun Sentinel column. 

Then USA Today got in on the act. And 
the worldwide Associated Press wire 
services. The snowball shot all around 
the world — Australia, Germany, Japan, 
and England. Television, newspapers, 
radio broadcasts. CNN International and 
the BBC, MSNBC and ABC Nightly 
News. Even Peter Jennings wanted to 
know what this was all about! And 
everybody wanted to interview Buster. 

“Basically, we got ten gators 
and we need some people to wrestle 
‘em,” says Buster, who actually means 
“demonstrate,” just to be politically cor- 
rect. “It’s that simple. I didn’t plan on it 
being worldwide news.” 

The Tryouts 

The whole world was watching 
resident alligator wrestler Mike Bailey at 


the Okalee Indian Village (at Stirling Rd. and 441) as 
he — in front of TV cameras and scribbling journal- 
ists — gave some cautionary notes on the feeding of 
these naturally shy, untamable swamp beasts. “By 
feeding them you’re creating a dangerous alligator.” 
He then went into a brief history of alligator 
wrestling and how it evolved into a tourist attraction. 

Bailey concluded his introduction. “If you 
see any blood,” he said, “It’s real — and it’s mine. 
Take some pictures ...” 

He dove into the deep Okalee pool to 
retrieve the beast hiding below and heaved the six- 
foot reptile out of the water, placing it on the deck to 
show the gathered media (including People 

Magazine , NBC Today 
and this newspaper.) 
“That’s how you catch 
an alligator — any 
questions.” 

He opened the 
alligator’s mouth to 
show off what is 
known as the “Florida 
smile.” As soon as he 
released the alligator’s 
jaws, they snapped 
shut. “Kind of sounds 
like grandma’s pocket- 
book last time you 
asked her for a quar- 
ter,” he quipped. 

He then 

demonstrated what is 
known in alligator pits 
as “bulldogging.” 
That’s where the 
wrestler straddles the 
reptile’s back , lifting 
the beast’s head up — 
while holding the 
mouth shut with both 
hands — and then 
pulling the head back 

and pinning the alligator’s jaws between the 
wrestler’s chest and chin, leaving both hands free 
either to tie the beast’s mouth shut or for the wrestler 
to spread his arms out into what is known as the 
“spread eagle.” 

After demonstrating the “spread eagle,” 
Bailey gently let the beast’s head down and pointed 
out the location of the alligator’s brain — which he 
said was the size of a pea — and gave the audience a 


Travis Carlson has hi s chance to get up close and personal with a gator. 


pop quiz: “Do you know who’s got a 
brain smaller than that?” 

Before anyone could make an 
educated guess — Bailey zinged them: 

“The applicants who want to wrestle alli- 
gators!” 

The Applicants 

It was time to put the applicants 
to the test. “Hopefully they have some 
kind of experience being around alligators 
. . .[let’s] see if they have the guts to 
wrestle,” said Okalee supervisor Baxley. 

Due to safety regulations, the alligator’s 
mouth would be taped shut for the appli- 
cants. 

The first applicant was a well- 
muscled young man — who appeared to 
be no stranger to pain, with his tattoos 
and nipple rings — named Paul Festa, 
currently of Miami. Festa seemed to have 
a healthy respect for the reptile beast as 
he waded into the pool and approached it 
very cautiously. Even with the jaws 
taped shut, one good swipe of an alliga- 
tor’s tail could break a man’s leg. 

Festa would try to grab hold of 
the beast’s tail and attempt to drag it 
towards the pool’s steps, but the tail kept 
slipping out of his hand. Finally the 23 
year-old New Jersey native managed to 
“grab tail and keep grip” dragging the 
cumbersome creature up the steps, to the 
deck of the pool, where Bailey and fellow 
‘gator wrestler Michael Osceola were 
more than happy to give him advice. 

Next up was a Palm Beach resi- 
dent and apparent adrenaline junkie 
named Travis Carlson, who immediately 
started traipsing into the water until at 
least two Okalee staffers intervened, 
advising him to remove his boots. The 
pony-tailed man took off his boots and 
showed no fear as he marched back in and muscled 
the beast out of the water like a deadhead log out of 
Newnan’s Fake. 

He “would’ve got snipped” if that alligator’s 
mouth wasn’t taped shut, remarked Buster Baxley 
about Carlson. 

The safety regulations were temporarily 
dropped for one applicant — an attractive 24 year-old 
Broward Community College student named Cecilia 
Bohus. In no time she had that ‘gator on 
the deck bulldogging him like a pro. It 
turned out that Bohus was more an exhib- 
it than an actual applicant, says opera- 
tions manager Alexandra Frank: “She was 
borrowed ... to show that women could 
do it as well.” Bohus had had prior alliga- 
tor wrestling experience as a volunteer at 
the Native Village and out at Big Cypress 
some time ago. Was she a little nervous? 
“I’ve got the shakes now,” she said after- 
ward. 

One strange, graying, bearded 
man showed up dressed like a 1940’s 
gangster — complete with pinstripe suit, 
hat and wingtips — wanting to apply for 
the ‘gator wrestling position — only to be 
politely turned away by Frank. 

Perhaps the applicant from this 
set most likely to be employed was a 38- 
year-old wildlife photographer/plumber 


Cecilia Bohus, an experienced handler, shows the proper form. 


named “Alligator” Mike Dempsey of Naples Fla. 
Dempsey, who readily concedes that he watched too 
much Mutual of Omaha s Wild Kingdom when he was 
little, impressed Alexandra Frank not only with his 
handling of the alligator, but also with his presenta- 
tion skills. 

“He exhibits the skills we really need,” said 
Frank. Frank decided to have Dempsey back at the 1 
p.m. audition — without the tape. 

One applicant, Greg Fong, 43 — who had 
previous experience — was finally hired as Okalee 
Village’s new alligator wrestler. 

The Alligator wrestling exhibition/audition 
at Okalee Indian Village was aired on the Daily Show 
with Jon Stewart on the Comedy Central cable chan- 
nel the very next day. People Magazine should run a 
full story — complete with photos in the next issue 
or following week and NBC Today will air a feature 
on Oct. 17, after the Olympics. Oh, and the Sports 
Illustrated with the red Bobby Knight cover mentions 
Okalee, also. And the New York Times. And Real 
Video wants to look at the Chief Billie finger film. 

Then there’s the Survivor Show. They’re 
suddenly interested in gator wrestlers. Think of it: ten 
men and women and a giant gator marooned on an 
island. The gator guards the refrigerator . . . 

At press time, no decision on the new gator 
handlers had been made. 

“We need to get moving on it, though,” said 
Buster Baxley. “We’re liable to have some good 
crowds this season after all this publicity.” 


Okalee Snake-Man Snake Bit 


By Colin Kenny 

HOLLYWOOD — Snakes are in Troy 
Gillett’ s blood. 

Literally. 

Anti-venum made from poisonous copper- 
head skeet was injected into Gillett’ s bloodstream by 
emergency room paramedics, Sept. 20, shortly after 
the 24-year-old professional snake handler was bit- 
ten on the pinky by a baby Southern copperhead 
during a Seminole Okalee Village show. The potent 
cocktail saved Gillett’ s life. 

But it hasn’t scared him off snakes. In fact, 
copperheads are his favorites. “Beautiful snakes,” he 
said from his Hollywood Regional Memorial 
Hospital bed, his pinky black and blue and his entire 
left hand swollen like a baseball glove. 

It was a little past high noon at the 
Seminole Okalee Village when Gillett was showing 
off a couple of venomous vipers (including a juve- 
nile Western Diamondback rattlesnake as well as the 
baby Copperhead) to a group of tourists. Because of 
the docile nature of this particular snake, Gillett 
began handling the baby serpent without a snake- 
hook. 

While placing the 18 -inch baby back in its 
box, “I got popped!” recounts Gillett. 

Indeed, the cold-blooded reptile had sunk 
its fangs into Gillett’ s left little finger and just start- 
ed gnawing. Immeditely Gillett hoped “Maybe it’s 
just a ‘drive by,”’ a snake-handler’s term for a snake 
that will “bite down but he won’t pump [venom] into 
you,” says Gillett, 

But this was no drive-by. A certain pain - 
“a little burning, then numbness” — let Gillett know 
that “this guy juiced me!” 

That baby Southern Copperhead got him 
good. Fellow employee and gator wrestler Mike 


Bailey immediately applied First Aid. But within 
minutes, Gillett felt a surge of pain creeping through 
his hand and up his arm that has been described by 
Bailey (who also has been snake-bit a few times ) as 
being “stung by a 25 pound wasp.” 

Bailey picked up the phone and contacted 
A1 Cruz of the Miami-Dade Anti- Venom Unit. Cruz 
arranged to meet Gillett at the hospital. Bailey then 
had gator wrestler Michael Osceola drive Gillett to 
the hospital. 

“Mike was callin’ all over the city trying to 
get anti-venom ...” Gillett said of Bailey. “Yeah, 
Mike’s my hero. He had some quick thinking. He 
told me to be calm — and he was panicking like 
crazy!” laughs Gillett. 

It was at the Emergency Room that Gillett 
met up with local TV news stations and was given 
10 vials of anti-venom by paramedic Cruz. Gillett 
was then transferred from the ER to the Intensive 
Care Unit, for two days of observation (and where 
he could watch himself on the 6 p.m. news). 

It wasn’t the first time that Gillett has been 
snake-bit. He received anti-venom after being bit by 
a Prairie rattlesnake in Colorado years ago. That fact 
— plus a reaction that Gillett had to his present 
anti-venom treatment was cause for concern to at 
least one Hollywood Memorial nurse. After being 
treated two times, Gillett may not respond to anti- 
venom if he ever gets snake-bit in the future, she 
said. 

The nurse advised Gillett to seriously con- 
sider changing his job. Troy promised to use the 
snake hook from now on. 

This marks the fourth serious snake bite on 
Tribal property in the last six months. 
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Olav Fennemann, Per Anderson meet Chief Billie. 


Vikings, Seminoles 
To Sponsor Play 

HOLLYWOOD — The Vikings, first 
Europeans to reach the New World, landed at the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida headquarters here recently. 
They came in peace and to make a deal. 

In fact, it is going to be a big deal. A joint 
sponsorship - Seminole and Viking - of an astound- 
ing theatrical event that will present the story of that 
first meeting, 1 ,000 years ago, to audiences in both 
Denmark and the United States in the summer of 
2001. 

“For years the historians have told us that 
somebody named Columbus was the first white man 
to visit our shores, but we have come to find out that 
these tall blonde men in great ships known as the 
Vikings were here 500 years earlier,” said Chairman 
See VIKING, page 13 

Oh-gu-ba-che 

he recent rains ( oh-gu-ba-che ) that flooded Big 
Cypress caught everyone by surprise. I was 
staying with (my son) Big Shot and (his wife) 
Laquita, and the water flooded their yard. 

Big Shot was out of town, and Laquita had 
her hands full dealing with the water. They lost sev- 
eral chickens and a pig that drowned in its cage dur- 
ing the night. And, their horses had wet feet from 

standing in 
water. 

Two 

men came 
one day 
while I was 
sitting on the 
front porch 

of Big Shot’s house. They asked me what I thought 
of the water. 

I said, ‘I think if Big Cypress people had 
better drainage, the water wouldn’t lie this long. It 
would go in the canal or into a river the same day as 
it hit the ground. Don’t you think?’ 

They said, ‘You’re right, you’re right.’ I told 
them to speak to their Councilmen and Board 
Representative and tell them what you all think about 
the rain and how much it put a flood in your yards. If 
the drainage were fixed better, it wouldn’t lay around 
for weeks.’ 

See BETTY MAE, page 6 
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Pithlachocco: ‘Extraordinary Find’ 



GHOSTLY GALLEON: A visitor from ancient times, the bow of an aboriginal canoe emerges from the eerie Pithlachocco marsh 


By Charles Flowers and Peter B. Gallagher 

NEWNAN’S LAKE - The Indian who 
carved the oldest dugout canoe found here was work- 
ing on his boat before Noah built the Ark. 

In fact, the age and span of the largest abo- 
riginal canoe find in history has confirmed that 
Florida’s indigenous peoples - including ancestors of 
the modern Seminoles - made boats to travel this 
lake 3,000 years before Christ walked the earth. 

The results from radiocarbon dating on 52 of 
the 87 Indian canoes found last May and June on this 
drought-parched lakebed near Gainesville show the 
oldest canoe was made about 5,000 years ago — one 
of the oldest craft ever found in Florida. The sample 
from the youngest canoe was about 500 years old 
-when Columbus was sailing. The rest fell within the 
4,500-year span. 

“Extraordinary Find,” is how Florida 
Secretary of State Katherine Harris headlined her Oct. 
18 announcement. 


“Nature has brought our canoes back to the 
surface to remind us all that we were here and have 
been here, in an unbroken chain, for many thousands 
of years,” Chairman James E. Billie said. Billie visit- 
ed the site in August, noting the lake’s original name 
was Pithlachocco - a Seminole word for “place of 
long boats.” 

“It was called that for thousands of years for 
a reason,” he said. “This may have been a ‘factory’ 
where boats were made.” 

The canoes were studied by a process known 
as radiocarbon dating. Core samples were taken and 
hand-carried to the Beta Analytic laboratory in Miami 
for study. By measuring the rate of decay of carbon, 
the age of any formerly living object can be fairly 
accurately estimated, archaeologists claim. 

In 1990, a 6,000-year-old canoe was found 
buried in a peat layer below DeLeon Springs in 
Volusia County. And 1 9 Indian canoes, ranging in age 
from 320 to 3,500 years old, were unearthed from a 


peat farm in Clay County in the 1980s. That total was 
the previous largest cache of Indian canoes discov- 
ered anywhere before Pithlachocco find. A thousand- 
year-old dugout canoe pulled from the bottom of 
Lake Hancock is now on exhibit at the Depot 
Museum in Lake Wales. 

But nothing of the age and magnitude of 
these canoes has been discovered anywhere, says 
Barbara Purdy, a Gainesville archaeologist who was 
part of the group that discovered the first seven 
canoes in early May. Lake resident and folksinger 
Dale Crider, state archaeologist Melissa Memory and 
a student group from Gainesville East Side High were 
also credited with discovering canoes. 

“None has the antiquity, nor the number, that 
Florida has,” said Purdy, comparing this find to those 
of other states. “This is a treasure beyond compare.” 

The Pithlachocco canoe site ranks with the 
1999 discovery of the Miami Circle in importance to 

See PITHLACHOCCO, page 20 


For Tribal Children, Adults Oct. 24-27 

Shah-who-pah-ye-ke 


■ Seminole Culture: Music and Storytelling 

By Peter B. Gallagher 

Seminole Chief Jim Billie will feature 
Mahenwadose storytellers Will Hill and Geninne 
DeMarco of Oklahoma along with national chil- 
dren’s artist Shana Banana and his own band in a 
traveling cultural fun show called “Shah-who-pah- 
ye-ke” on a tour of five Florida Indian reservations, 
Oct. 24-27. 

Shah-who-pah-ye-ke is a Miccosukee term 
for “show or demonstration.” 

The shows are for Seminole and 
Miccosukee children, their families and community 
members, and will combine music and storytelling 
with a Seminole cultural theme. “From the moment 
I first saw these storytellers at Red Earth, I’ve real- 
ly wanted to give our Tribal children this experi- 
ence,” said Chief Billie, who appeared with 
Oklahoma Seminoles Hill and DeMarco in shows 
at Nashville and Tunica, Miss. “But the adults will 
also get a kick out of this show, too. 

“And all the kids know Shana Banana. 

She has spent a lot of time working on Seminole 
themed shows that she presents to the outside 


world, and also to our kids. Heck, I might sing a 
few songs myself. I hope every Seminole has a 
chance to catch at least one of these shows.” 

The tour opens up at the Immokalee 
Gymnasium on Tuesday Oct. 24. Councilwoman 
Elaine Aguilar will sponsor a 6 p.m. Community 
dinner at the gym, with the show starting at 7 p.m. 

Next stop is Wednesday Oct. 25 for a 1 
p.m. show at the Big Cypress Gymnasium. 

Third show is Thursday at the Brighton 
Gymnasium. Councilman Jack Smith will sponsor a 
6 p.m. Community dinner and the ’’Shah-who-pah- 
ye-ke” will begin at 7 p.m. 

Two shows on Friday Oct. 27 will bring 
the tour to the Miccosukee Indian School gym at 
10 a.m. and wind up with a special show at the 
Hollywood Auditorium beginning at 8 p.m. 

Hill, a registered Muscogee Indian of 
Creek, Seminole and Cherokee descent, is artistic 
director of Mahenwahdoes (a Creek word for “It is 
True”) True Native American Theatre. Along with 
DeMarco and Winona Henderson, Hill spends his 

See STORYTELLING, page 14 


Jessica Buster Inducted Into Honor Society 


By Ernie Tiger 

HOLLYWOOD — Seminole Tribe of 
Florida member Jessica Buster was inducted into the 
prestigious Honor Society at 
Sheridan Hills Christian 
School, Oct. 3. 

The induction 
rewards Jessica for her out- 
standing accomplishments, 
including leadership, a 3.0 
GPA, and community serv- 
ice hours. The recognition 
ceremonies are held annual- 
ly to build character and 
motivate students to achieve 
their goals in school. 

Jessica earned 
community service hours by 
participating in Tribal func- 
tions at Hollywood where 
she resides. Her work 
included community meet- 
ings and community events 
such as the July 4th celebra- 
tion where Jessica and far- 
ther Paul Buster performed 
a singing duo for the 
onlookers. 

Jessica also served 


food to members of the community to earn hours. 

Ten hours for each year you attend school was the 
requirement. 

“It was no problem 
really to earn the hours,” 
Jessica said. “I love being 
around my people and most 
of my family usually attends 
the functions, so it was more 
enjoyable than hard work 
for me.” 

Singing is just 
one of her hobbies. She also 
enjoys horseback riding and 
barrel racing. When asked 
what she had in mind for the 
future she replied she was 
interested in attending the 
University of Miami and 
that her goal would be to 
work with kids. 

Whatever this self- 
motivated teen plans to do 
in the future is up to her, but 
u one thing is for sure: accom- 
p plishments and goals will 
continue to swell her resume 
due to her motivation and 
strong will to succeed. 



Jessica Buster is proud of her accomplishments. 
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s Honor 


*James E. Billie 

The discovery of so many ancient 
canoes in Newnan ’s Lake is further proof of 
why the Seminoles called these waters 
Pith-la-choc-co. The Seminoles who 
called it that word did so for a reason. 

For thousands of years “long boats” 
have been here. I hope they will restore 
the lake to its rightful name and remove 
the name Newnan, who gained his 
fame by disgracing himself in a losing 
battle to the Indians around here. 

The United States has always 
tried to contend that we Indians were 
not always here, that we were some sort 
of immigrants, who just got here and have 
no rightful claim to the land or any- 
thing else. They have been saying 
this for years and even to this 
day you will hear someone 
stand up and say “You Indians 
are newcomers.” 

We know that is 
not true. And now, nature 
has revealed its secrets to 
honor the Indians of today 
and to show that we have 
been here a mighty long 
time, regardless of what has 
taken place. You cannot just 
wash the Seminole Indians out 
of everyone’s brains with war- 


fare. That is the nature of warfare: if you can’t beat 
your enemy by treating him with dignity, you try to 
beat him on the battlefield. Nature has brought our 
canoes back to the surface to remind us all that we 
were here and have been here, in an unbroken 
chain for many thousands of years. 

This is a great event for the 
Seminoles. We Indians will feel pride and 
dignity when we talk of those canoes. The 
Indians who made them have honored us 
tremendously and for that I will always be 
grateful. 

I am thankful that the state of 
Florida has been honest and truthful with 
us about the ages of these canoes. They 
could have lied to us and further taken dig- 
nity out of the Seminoles’ lives. But I am 
thankful that they have gone to all the trou- 
ble of radiocarbon dating and truthfully pub- 
lishing the results for all to see. 

They tell me this is the largest and 
oldest canoe find of its kind and I am very 
thankful for all the efforts of those state officials 
and private citizens who found and took special 
measures to protect these canoes, even under 
threat from another industry and arm of the govern- 
ment. I hope that we can all look to the future and 
build a stronger bond with each other, the Indians who 
have been here thousands of years and the people who live in 
the state of Florida today. 

— James E. Billie is Publisher of the Seminole Tribune 
and Chairman of the Seminole Tribe of Florida 


*U.S. Dept. Of The Interior 

A century ago, the Everglades covered some 18,000 
square miles, a shallow river of grass-like plants bordering 
expanses of cypress swamp and mangrove forest, tropical hard- 
wood hammocks, and deepwater sloughs, filled with wetland 
birds and aquatic wildlife, part of the larger watershed extending 
from present-day Orlando to Florida Bay, roughly two-thirds the 
length of the Florida peninsula. 

Today, in addition to being one of the world’s unique 
environmental resources, this vast region is home to more than six 
million Americans, some of the fastest-growing cities in the coun- 
try, a huge tourism industry, and a large agricultural economy. 

And therein lies the problem. 

Over the past 100 years, manmade changes to the 
region’s water flow have provided important economic benefits to 
the region, but also have had deteriorating effects on the environ- 
ment. Nearly half of those wetlands have been lost, while what 
remains shows severe damage. And South Florida, as a society 
and economy dependent on its watery heartland, is not sustainable 
on its present course. 

Leading the search for solutions is the South Florida 
Ecosystem Restoration Task Force, a federal, state, and tribal ini- 
tiative chaired by the Secretary of the Interior, aimed at saving and 
restoring the Nation’s most endangered subtropical wetland sys- 
tem. 

There are three strategies for restoring the South Florida 


environment. First, restore a more natural flow of water, providing 
adequate water supplies, water quality, and flood control. Second, 
restore and enhance the natural system, physically and biological- 
ly reconnecting natural habitats, and reestablishing species diver- 
sity. Third, transform the built environment. This means develop- 
ing sustainable lifestyles and economies that do not damage the 
natural environment or degrade the quality of life in built areas. 

Much has been accomplished in the last six years. Almost 
$1.2 billion of federal funds and $2.3 billion of state funds have 
been invested. More than 4.7 million acres of land have been 
acquired by state and federal agencies, including 53,662 acres in 
1999. The bald eagles are back, the native crocodile population is 
growing, and 29,000 acres of invasive plants have been treated or 
eradicated. New programs in the Florida Keys National Marine 
Sanctuary to monitor the health and status of the Nation’s only liv- 
ing barrier coral reef ecosystem. 

Much more remains to be done, however. According to 
the Everglades restoration proposal presented to Congress last 
year, the Comprehensive Everglades Restoration Plan, approxi- 
mately $7.8 billion more will be needed over the next 20 years to 
fulfill the promise of South Florida as a landscape whose health, 
integrity, and beauty are restored and are nurtured by its interrela- 
tionships with South Florida’s human communities. 

— From the Department of the Interior September, 
2000 Report to the Nation “Restoring The River of Grass 99 
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Editor: 

I am searching for the Seminole 
relatives of Robert Brooth Smith, who 
was Chief of Police in the Oceanside 
(California) Police Department when he 
died on June 12, 1988. Our daughter, 
Cheryl, is very eager to locate her rela- 
tives. 

Robert was born Feb. 20, 1929, 
in Lakeport, Fla. His mother, Rhoda 
Edwards nee Hendry, deceased, lived in 
Moore Haven. Her mother and father 
were Cora Agnes Howard and John 
Wright Hendry. Robert had one picture 
that showed a large number of Seminoles 
who were relatives, but the picture was 
lost many years ago and we never knew 
any of their names. 

We would greatly appreciate any 
information from anyone who knew him 
and his family. Please send it to me at 304 
Peters Drive, Vista, CA 92083, call me 
collect at (760) 945-0697, or email 
SSCHALET@aol.com. 

Madeline Smith 

Vista, CA 

Editor: 

I saw the article in the New York 
Times about your difficulties in getting 
alligator wrestlers. I suggest you try to get 
some of the crocodile wrestlers from 
Thailand. (I go on business trips to 
Thailand.) There are several crocodile 
farms in Thailand and at least one of them 
has a nice show for the tourists. 

The crocodile wrestlers manhan- 
dle the crocs of course, but they also stick 
their heads in the croc’s mouth. They 
stroke the croc and lull it into a hypnotic 
state and then ask the crowd to throw 


tribune@semtribe.com 

down paper money. This is tossed in the 
"sleeping” crocs mouth and then the 
wrestler reaches in with his hand and 
takes it out and, of course, pockets the 
money. 

Ken Walston 
kwalston@ix.netcom.com 

Editor: 

I read about the tragedy at Pith- 
la-choc-co (Lake Newnan - Seminole 
Tribune , Sept. 8 edition) I’m shocked 
speechless. This is America. Isn’t it sup- 
posedly modem and organized , not some 
backwater dipstick Banana Republic? 
Geoff Carver 
gcarver@t-online.de 

Editor: 

I have acquired a bottle of your 
Seminole Swamp Seasoning and it is by 
far the best seasoning I have ever used. I 
can’t find a food that this seasoning does- 
n’t go with! I am approaching the bottom 
of my bottle and was looking for more on 
your website, but I encountered an error 
when trying to go to the Seasoning sec- 
tion. 

If you could tell me how to order 
some or where in my area I might find 
it I sure would appreciate it. Thanks for 
any help you can provide in getting some 
more of what is the best seasoning on the 
face of the planet. 

Jay Fouts 
Orange, CA 

You apparently tried to order 
while the server was down. Try again at 
www. seminoletribe. com. 


Chief Billie: 

Your site is very good. I am from 
Iceland and have only read about your 
people in books from the old days and 
had sympathy regarding how you lost 
your land again and again. Times do 
change and the stronger try always to take 
every thing away from ordinary people. 

Max Gardarsson 

Hollywood 

seapeeper@hotmail.com 

Editor: 

I just returned from a week in 
North Florida. It was so nice to be home 
again. Eating oysters and fresh fish. My 
mother made me fried bread, white peas, 
okra, and swamp cabbage. Just wanted 
you to know I miss it so. Sho naa bish. 

Albert Smith 

Albert.Smith@gecapital.com 

Dear Seminole Tribune: 

As an faithful reader of the 
Seminole Tribune , I cannot express 
enough what a wonderful paper I think it 
is. It keeps me in touch and makes me 
feel less of an outsider. I also marvel at 
your patience and great kindness in 
responding to your readers (thank you in 
advance for your patience with mine). I 
look forward to the next issue with great 
expectation. 

Annie Payne 

Annie@yahoo 

cpaynea@yahoo.com 


See E-MAIL, page 3 
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Hon-nut-be hot-choke-la-pun-gae a-hun-on-choke-lo-may 


Who’s Sorry Now? 


T he first part of this column relates to 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 
apology made by Secretary Kevin 
Gover at the B IA’s 175th anniversary. 

Why is he doing the apologizing 
for what was done by others to all of our 
Native Americans? Shouldn’t those that 
have done the uncalled for admit fault, not 
another Native? How many of us out there 
have ever seen someone admit they made 
a mistake and stand up towards the conse- 
quences? Can’t really say I’ve ever seen 
enough to count on one hand. It is so 
much easier to point the 
finger at someone else, 
to be more like Teflon 
(where nothing sticks). 

Sure it’s easy, then 
aren’t you left with a 
guilty conscience? Most 
of those who fall under 
such category do not 
care and as long as they come out ahead 
could really give a damn. This does not 
right the wrong, though! 

Many of us were warned years 
ago that one day we would be standing in 
the positions we’re at now. So why aren’t 
we trying to make a change for improve- 
ments? The future has many ups and 
downs to it and working together can 
make many changes towards our benefits. 
The key word here is together, not against, 
Sure it feels like a losing battle 
and it seems hopeless. Even though this 
continues we must pursue with all of our 
endeavors at being victorious. Aren’t we 
stronger in larger numbers? Doesn’t the 
majority rule? 

Is there a better way to address 
Indian issues within an administration? 
How many times have you tried to get 
your point across? Surely you can’t stop 
with one attempt. Approach with another 
speaker, another point, and another style 
and to another administration till you’re 
heard. We are not known as quitters, we 
just keep on truckin’ until you hit it head 
on! The fact of the matter is that we are 
not greedy to have to degrade ourselves, 
but then we stand up for what we believe 
in 

I will finish with thoughts on 
domestic violence again. This being 
Domestic Violence Month this behavior 
will not just go away. This too is a type of 
conduct that is not our livelihood and we 
shouldn’t be living amongst it. 

How many times are we going to 
be beaten until we get up and have 
enough of this treatment? I’ve heard it 
takes several times before a woman will 
finally grasp reality. Is this really true? 

Ok, so you keep taking him back, until 
what?Why do we have to change for him, 
when he is the one with the problem? Do 
you not risk your life with such a person? 
Are you answering these as you’re read- 
ing? Has anything of this settled in for a 
real honest definition? Not yet, you say. 
Well then how about this? 

What about when the abusive 
person starts abusing the children? You 
apparently don’t care about yourself, but 
what about those fragile little babies? Is 
that why we bring them into this world? 
Of course they never asked to be here, so 
why would you ever let anyone do that to 
them? Will they survive like you have? 
Does a death have to occur before you 
wake up? Take a hard look at yourself and 
then look at those poor innocent souls, 
how is it affecting you now? We vow to 
protect and nurture our children forever as 
a parent that this type of treatment to them 
is just unheard of. 


Sure you can decide on not hav- 
ing children, but you’re only denying 
yourself of real happiness. You’re not get- 
ting real love and security now with that 
abusive partner. Let someone else have 
that headache in that you may actually 
live and find some lasting love from your 
offspring. At least you will get back more 
from family instead of nothing worthy 
back from that partner. As you can see 
I’ve been trying to approach this conduct 
from different angles, hoping that one will 
get across to someone. All of our prayers 
go out to our many 
abusive individu- 
als, you are not for- 
gotten, we love you 
and will continue 
to do so. 

The future 
does not have to 
look gloomy from 
here on, just make certain adjustments to 
achieve our priorities. No more apologies 
or excuses. Don’t be afraid, peace awaits 
all who attempt! 

I thought the following e-mail 
was appropriate for publishing, so if you 
are against domestic abuse, forward this. 

I Got Flowers Today 

I got flowers today. 

It wasn ’t my birthday or any other 
special day. 

We had our first argument last night, 
And he said a lot of cruel things that real- 
ly hurt me. 

I know he is sorry and didn ’t mean 
the things he said. 

Because he sent me flowers today. 

I got flowers today. 

It wasn \ t our anniversary or any other 
special day. 

Last night, he threw me into a wall 
and started to choke me. 

It seemed like a nightmare 
I couldn ’t believe it was real. 

I woke up this morning sore and 
bruised all over 
I know he must be sorry. 

Because he sent me flowers today. 

I got flowers today. 

And it wasn ’t Mother s Day or any 
other special day. 

Last night, he beat me up again. 

And it was much worse than all the other 
times. 

If I leave him, what will I do? 

How will I take care of my kids? 

What about money? 

I’m afraid of him and scared to leave. 

But I know he must be sorry. 

Because he sent me flowers today. 

I got flowers today. 

Today was a very special day. 

It was the day of my funeral. 

Last night, he finally killed me. 

He beat me to death. 

If only I had gathered enough courage 
and strength to leave him, I would not 
have gotten flowers today! 


The Tribune wants your opinion! 
on Tribal membership, 
blood quantum and 

Seminole clans 
Write Seminole Communications 
6300 Stirling Rd, Hollywood, FI 33024. 

or email tribune@semtrilie.com 
or call Virginia Mitchell at 954-967-3416 

let us know what YOU think! 



Editor’s 

Thoughts 

By Virginia Mitchell 
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Reflections By Patsy West 


O-he-ha: No Laughing Matter 


could also be ordered and 
sewn into a handmade mos- 
quito net. 

Another insect prob- 
lem was horse flies, which 
were said to be as ‘big as 
bumblebees.’ “The horses 
suffered from their bites, one 
of which would cause a 
stream of blood to run down 
the horse’s leg. Fertilizer 
bags were converted into 
pants for the horses’ protec- 
tion,” wrote Miami pioneer 
Florence Miller. 

The Seminoles 
called the mosquito “o-he- 
ha” (Creek) and Tlaponathli: 
“hos-ko-ton-i.” And, while 
well conditioned to insect 
bites, the Seminoles were not 
immune to the bite of the 
mosquito. The most well 
known case being malaria 
contracted by Osceola during 
the Second Seminole War. 

I asked Jimmie 
O’Toole Osceola what he did 
to protect himself from mos- 
quito bites. He immediately 
responded, “Oh, Deepwoods 
and Off!” Explaining that I 
meant in the “good old 



This photo shows Seminoles discovered a better way to deal with bugs while sleeping -- the use of modern mosquito netting. 


Editor’s note: Recently we received an e- 
mail from Nicole at NMG0330@aol.com, who 
asked; “I am wondering what the Seminole Indians 
used for mosquito repellent in the Everglades?” The 
following is the response from historian and author 
Patsy West. 

G ood question. It seems amazing that in the 

majority of scholastic material compiled on the 
Florida Seminoles, so little is said about their 
reaction to the mosquito or other insects since the 
Everglades was and is still full of them. 

One author noted that the swarms of insects 
in the Everglades were like “a sand storm on the 
Sahara.” Michael Gannon, in his Short History of 
Florida noted, “No complaint about Florida life, from 
mission days to the 1940’s, had been more persistent 
or vocal than the complaint about mosquitoes.” 

An early account of the Tequesta Indians 
was made by Brother Francisco Villareal writing from 
Miami in January 1568. He discussed a three-month 
long plague of mosquitoes in which their only relief 
was to stay close to the fire where they could be 
smothered in smoke, which deterred the insects. The 
Tequesta residents of that village, however, left to go 
to an island on the seacoast, probably a seasonal 
move to escape the pests. 

During the Seminole wars of the early nine- 
teenth century, mosquitoes were so bad that they kept 
the United States military away during the hot, wet 
“sickly seasons,” when stinging insects and the result- 
ing malarial fevers were prevalent. During the home- 
steading era in the late nineteenth century, pioneer 
settlers carried a mosquito smudge with them. 

Smudges were often made of palmetto roots 
with wet moss or wet grass added to the pot. Pioneers 
choked and coughed, and young girls complexions 
suffered with their skin becoming parched and red. 
But, it was the best method available to keep the 
insects at bay. 

Cotton mosquito netting or fine weave 
cheesecloth was tacked over windows as there was 
virtually no screen wire available at that time. Inside, 
families slept under mosquito bars, which were hung 
around the beds. A bar could be ordered from Key 
West or Jacksonville and cost around $1.50. If one 
couldn’t afford the manufactured variety, the cloth 


days,” he provided some 
insight on the ‘old time’ Big 
Cypress Seminoles’ method of dealing with these 
pesky insects. 

“The campfire was always burning, with the 
wind blowing the smoke around. My Dad used to 
rake up leaves and garbage and make small piles 
around the camp. In the evening he’d burn the piles to 
keep the mosquitoes away. 

“Sometimes he’d pull up a plant called dac- 
thee, or dac-thee-do-mi. He’d put those on the fire. 
They make smoke and smell okay. When the mosqui- 
toes were really bad the family would go to bed early, 
before dusk when the bugs would really come out. 


We’d tuck ourselves under mosquito netting under the 
chickee.” 

There are few of us in south Florida who can 
still remember experiences with mosquitoes and sand 
flies (“no-seeums”) in the city. Now, because of 
drainage, the filling in of swamps, and spraying, one 
has to go farther afield to Big Cypress or 
Chokoloskee, in order to get a quick reality check on 
mosquitoes. 

Just a few weeks ago I was in Chokoloskee 
and Everglade City with some staff members of ABI 
Productions from New York City, who are involved in 


the Seminole Tribe’s documentary film series 
Unconquerable! 

The crew was making their first trip into the 
Everglades and dined in Everglades City. It was dusk 
when we arrived at Smallwood’s Store. Immediately 
we were smothered by those large, black, brackish- 
water mosquitoes that loved the New Yorkers. They 
also loved yours truly! 

It made me wish I had brought a mosquito 

smudge. 

— Reflections , Number 181. 


Florida Governor’s Council 

6 What Are We Doing Here?’ 


E-mail 

Continued from page 2 


Chief Billie: 

Hi. I am a friend of 
Norman Lee Buford Jr. (Lone 
Buck). I was in the armed services 
with him and were great friends, 
but I have lost track of him. I 
would like to get in touch with him 
to tell him about a reunion that is 
going to take place soon. It would 
be nice to talk to him again — he 
is a great guy. Or could tell me 


how I can get in touch with his 
father, Chief Running Buck Sr. 
(Norman Lee Buford Sr.). Thank 
you very much. 

Stanley Kenneth Shosted 
kanip 1 @networld.com 

Chief Billie: 

I really enjoyed travelling 
through your website. I met you 
this summer in Valhal at the 
Vikingplay in Jels where you deliv- 
ered the absolute best musical 
experience. The last night you pre- 
formed in Jels I was even lucky 


enough to get on stage with you 
and sing Back to the Swamp - 
maybe you remember me. 

Yesterday we practiced 
with the Valhal-band and lb Paasch 
Nielsen told us about his fantastic 
trip to Florida. I am really looking 
forward to meeting you again next 
summer. Respectfully yours. 
Michael Toftmann 
Schmidt 

Fredericia, Denmark 
toftmann@hotmail.com 


‘Glades Are Ripe For Weston II 


By Colin Kenny 

MICCOSUKEE RESORT — To the 

first-time observer, it is hard to figure out the actual 
purpose of the Florida Governor’s Council on 
Indian Affairs (FGCIA). But don’t feel bad. It 
seems that on this Columbus Day 2000 holiday 
here, even the FGCIA Board of Directors were try- 
ing to figure out that very thing. 

“Why do we keep on hanging on to the 
governor’s coattails when he doesn’t want us?” said 
FGCIA Co-Chairman and Seminole Tribal 
Chairman James E. Billie. 

“We have to have the Council to get fund- 
ed,” answered Treasurer Robert Travis. 

“It seems like it should be another depart- 
ment ...” said the Chairman. Chairman Billie’s 
sentiments resonated through each attendee of this 
meeting as he asked the timeless question that like a 
nagging wife has driven some men crazy: “What 
are we doing here?” 

The incident at Newnan’s Lake provided a 
“case in point” as Billie referred to ancient Indian 
canoes inadvertently destroyed by a state-permitted 
deadhead logger on a lake that the Seminoles once 
called Pith-la-choc-co (meaning “Place of Long 
Boats”). 

“Government had no regard for what hap- 
pened in the past,” the colorful Chairman declared, 
“if it was George Washington’s penis, they’d make 
a big effort, but if it’s Indians — no effort.” 

Although FGCIA meetings are supposed to 
be held twice a year, this one was the first since 
April 1999. At least two board members, Seminole 
Tribal members Jack Smith Jr. and Max Osceola Jr., 
were not expected to show — neither one has 
attended an FGCIA meeting in three years, accord- 
ing to Seminole Tribal Liaison Steven Bowers. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:10 
a.m. by FGCIA Co-Chairman of the Board and 
Miccosukee Tribal Chairman Billy Cypress. Since 
Seminole Chairman Billie was running late, 
Chairman Cypress suggested that the Board begin 
with old business. Executive Director Joe Quetone 
then proceeded with the 1998-99 audit report and 
the 1999-2000 financial report as well as the 2000- 
2001 proposed budget. Treasurer Robert Travis then 
made a motion to submit a resolution to the 
Governor to require the Council to be reassigned to 
the Governor’s office. The motion was passed 
among the board members. 

Then came the staff reports. Quetone 
explained how local, State and Federal government 
applies to various Indian issues, such as Native 
American archeological finds, verifying member- 
ship to federally recognized tribes and so on. He 
brought up Kidcare (no-premium health insurance 
program available for Indian children). Bob Kellam 
reported on the encouraging success of the 
Employment Training Program and the Mel Blount 
Home for Boys in Vidalia, Ga., where there are cur- 
rently six Seminole Indians enrolled. (Incidentally, 
former Pittsburgh Steeler and NFL Hall of Famer 
Mel Blount went to school with Treasurer Travis). 

When Chairman James Billie arrived — an 
hour late — he was just in time to see Robert Travis 
reviewing the minutes for the previous FGCIA 
meeting. Joel Harris moved to have the minutes 
accepted, Colley Billie seconded the motion and it 
was passed unanimously. The board members then 
accepted, seconded and approved the financial 
reports, the proposed budget and the FGCIA, Inc. 
contracts etc. 

The FGCIA “was not instituted by law . . . 
[but] by the governor himself,” according to 
Chairman Billie. Indeed it was on April 10, 1974, 
that Gov. Reuben Askew signed an Executive Order 
calling for a private, non-profit corporation to be 
called The Florida Governor’s Council on Indian 
Affairs to advise the governor “on matters affecting 
the rights and interests of the Indian people of 
Florida, with representing the interests of the Indian 
people of Florida before various state agencies, and 
with assisting the state in carrying out its responsi- 
bilities to the Indian people of Florida.” It was fur- 
ther charged that the FGCIA “shall provide or help 
to provide technical assistance for the educational, 


economic, social and cultural advancement of the 
Indian people of Florida.” 

In those days, as Seminole Tribal Liaison 
Steven Bowers pointed out at the meeting, the 
Tribal Liaison could apply for a direct grant from 
the governor’s office for services for the elderly and 
emergency medical care and then get a direct grant 
from Tallahassee to the Tribe. But times change. 
Tribes change. And governors and their administra- 
tions change. Bowers remembered that right after 
Hurricane Andrew, the Tribe couldn’t get a grant for 
emergency assistance. “We had to provide our own 
services,” Bowers said. “We’re not getting anything 
— some cases we don’t want anything.” 

A very nice man, a lobbyist for Bell South 
named Frank Meiners (husband of board member 
Marlene Meiners) stood up from the audience and 
offered what seemed like inside information on 
what the State government thinks the purpose of the 
FGCIA is. “What they perceive,” said the gentle- 
man, “is the Council is the information source for 
what’s going on with the Tribes.” 

There were other gripes. Miccosukee 
Chairman Billy Cypress had “a bad taste about the 
State Department.” 

Board member, member of the Republican 
Executive Committee and part-Cherokee Joel Harris 
declared that his own 26 year-old daughter can’t get 
a good paying job in Marion County. Where does 
he get assistance for her? he asks. 

Board Secretary Melissa McRae tells Joel 
about a Vocational Rehab program “for people that 
have Indian heritage — not even provable Indian 
heritage.” 

From his office in Tallahassee, Quetone 
prefers not to call the FGCIA a lobbying group but 
rather an “advocate” for Indian interests and con- 
cerns. He also says that the FGCIA “should never 
be a conduit for the Tribe to go through to the 
State.” 

Here are some things the FGCIA has 
accomplished. According to the information packet 
handed out at the FGCIA meeting, the Miccosukee 
Shell Plaza at Exit 14 on Alligator Alley, is the 
result of the FGCIA obtaining a guarantee from the 
State Department of Transportation that an inter- 
change of 1-75 be located on the Miccosukee 
Reservation. The FGCIA “assisted in the develop- 
ment of Gov. Graham’s policy regarding requests 
from groups that they be recognized as ‘Indian 
Tribes’ by the Executive Office of the Governor. 

The FGCIA also “developed and implemented the 
Florida Indian Youth Program, a program designed 
to increase high school graduation and higher edu- 
cation rates for school-age Native American Youth.” 
Quetone adds that the FGCIA was instrumental in 
getting the first payphone out in the Big Cypress 
Indian Reservation. And the list goes on. 

Of course that’s all well and good. But for 
James E. Billie, there are still questions. 

“Is the program outdated?” asks Chairman 

Billie. 

“Unfortunately, there still is a need for 
advocacy,” answers Travis. 

“Are there groups for Hispanics, Whites, 
Blacks . . .?” 

Chairman Billie called for a “redefining of 
the purpose of FGCIA.” Chairman Cypress called 
to “redefine our roles on how we can help Indians.” 

Perhaps it’s the governor in “Governor’s 
Council” that irks Chairman Billie so. “We have a 
meeting and it’s not like the governor is on the 
phone — ‘What did they say?”’ said Billie. “I don’t 
want that kind of control in my life. If the governor 
wants to know what’s going on, he can call my 
office.” 

Chairman Billie called for a new resolution 
so “I would feel that when we leave this building 
something’s gonna happen.” Travis thought that was 
a good idea and said that he would write one up. 

Steven Bowers said that “redirection is 
good timing,” and Chairman Billie called for the 
next FGCIA meeting to be in Gainesville. 

Meeting was adjourned at 2:58 p.m. 


By Fred Grimm 

The old assumption was that it all stopped at 
the dike. Developers might run amok through South 
Florida with their subdivisions and malls and strip 
shopping centers and office parks, but that great long 
earthen dike served not only to keep the Everglades 
waters on one side, but to contain suburban sprawl on 
the other. 

The old assumption, however, didn’t consider 
52,338 acres in the central Everglades — ripe, as 
drooling land speculators say, for development. And 
52,338 acres that might well be exempt from those 
pesky local and state building prohibitions. 

Once, geography was enough of a detriment 
to keep developers from sniffing around the Big 
Cypress Reservation. The Seminole’s great Everglades 
tract was, after all, South Florida’s very definition for 
“middle of nowhere.” 

Except, lately, the “middle of nowhere” is 
more convenient to the National Car Rental Center 
than downtown Fort Lauderdale. And a much quicker 
ride to the Sawgrass Mills, the center of the new South 
Florida universe. 

And, if developers don’t like the view from 
Big Cypress, there’s another 75,000 acres of South 
Florida Everglades belonging to the Miccosukee Tribe. 

The old assumption was that the Indians 
might use a bit of their Everglades land for citrus or 
grazing or low-rent truck farms or air boat excursions. 
They could build a smoke shop and or a bingo hall or 
even a hotel along the highway. But the law would 
keep then from getting too greedy. They couldn’t do to 
their land what the white interlopers did to theirs. 

But it’s not the dike that keeps developers 
from turning Big Cypress into a giant golfing commu- 
nity or a sprawling office park. It’s Indian sensibilities. 
So far. 


Kirke Kickingbird, a national authority on the 
legal ramifications of Indian sovereignty, suggested 
Monday, “The tribes could choose to develop or not to 
develop.” 

“One of the consequences of sovereignty is 
that the tribes have their own codes and zoning and 
building ordinances,” said Kickingbird, who serves as 
special counsel for Indian affairs to the governor of 
Oklahoma. “It’s not always understood by local gov- 
ernment,” he said. 

Kickingbird noted that on the outskirts of 
Phoenix’s suburban sprawl, which spread to the out- 
skirts of the Gila River and the Salt River reservations, 
tribes responded with their own office parks and other 
development. 

In South Florida, state and local governments 

— operating on the old assumption — might challenge 
notions of sovereignty. But the state and local govern- 
ment lawyers have compiled a courtroom record that 
recalls the Battle of Little Big Horn. 

Consider the failed courtroom campaigns 
against the Seminole smoke shops in the 1970s and 
‘80s. And the failed attempts to stop Indian bingo 
halls. Voters in Florida have three times rejected casino 
gambling, but the Seminoles have been undeterred. 

The latest gambling hall opened a few months ago in 
Coconut Creek, despite City Hall and the Florida attor- 
ney general. 

But the Seminoles have this expanse of land 
not far from Weston, 52,338 acres no longer in the 
middle of nowhere, which would make a convincing 
negotiating ploy: Stop fighting us over our casinos, 
and we’ll promise to keep developers on the east side 
of the dike — away from the Big Cypress. 

— Fred Grimm is a columnist for the Miami Herald. 
This is reprinted from the Oct. 10, edition. 
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Community News 



Many lots on Big Cypress were turned into water front property after recent storm. 


Reservation Land Values Triple! 


Community Celebrates Pee Wee Mercer Day 


By Libby Blake 

BIG CYPRESS — Land values 
tripled on the Big Cypress Reservation as 
most of the property became coveted water- 
front lots during the recent deluge caused by 
sub-tropical storm Leslie. The storm, which 
formed Oct. 4 as a depression, dropped up 
to 20 inches of rain on some parts of the 
reservation. 

Jones Grade Road was the hardest 
hit followed closely by the airport, which 
measured in at 18 inches, causing someone 
to suggest the Tribe consider buying a sea 
plane. The sandpit on North East Rim Ditch 


Big Cypress National Preserve 
Superintendent John Donahue announced 
recently the Director of the National Park 
Service, Robert Stanton, has signed the 
Record of Decision on the Final 
Recreational Off-Road Vehicle Management 
Plan. 

The purpose of the plan is to guide 
the National Park Service in its management 
of recreational off-road vehicle (ORV) use 
within Big Cypress National Preserve. The 
plan was called for and directed by the 
Preserve’s General Management Plan and 
Environmental Impact Statement and is 
required as a part of a litigation settlement. 
The plan addresses environmental degrada- 
tion concerns including rutting, soil dis- 
placement, and ORV impacts on vegetation 
and wildlife habitat. 

Some basic points of the plan 
include: restriction of ORV’s to designated 
trails and access points, only 2000 ORV 


recorded 14 inches, Huff Bridge Road at the 
E-6 Ditch had 12 inches, and Molly 
Pritchard Road measured in at 1 1 inches. 

Linda Billie, Water Resources, 
wondered aloud, “I don’t know why the 
Corp of Engineers is having such a hard 
time deciding how to restore the water flow 
to the Everglades when Mother Nature 
worked so well.” 

But B.C. residents should’ nt spend 
their money too quick. Most of the water 
has been absorbed by the Everglades and 
your prime waterfront land will soon be no 
more. 


permits available each year for $50 each 
through a random drawing system, prairies 
permanently closed to ORV’s - this includes 
Copeland, “Ochopee,” Windmill, and 
Airplane prairies, Loop and Deep Lake 
management units will remain closed to 
ORV use, and the area south of 
Wagonwheel Road and Zone 1 of the 
Stairsteps unit will be added to the closures. 

The southeastern portion of Zone 4 
of the Stairsteps unit will be closed for Cape 
Sable Seaside Sparrow nesting habitat. 
Zones 2 and 3 of Stairsteps will be closed 
until trails are designated. Monitoring, 
restoration and research activities will be 
implemented. 

Effective Oct. 23, the plan will be 
implemented. All ORV users of the Preserve 
will be notified of closures and restrictions 
by letter, signs and handout information 
available at the visitor center and access 
points. 


By Tommy Benn 

WILLISTON — They came 
from all over the state and beyond Sept. 

1 6, a day to honor Glen “Pee Wee” 
Mercer, the one time world class bull 
rider turned author. 

Mercer, 25, showing his charac- 
teristic courage, heart and determination, 
greeted everyone in his own special way 
at the reception at the Family Life 
Center of the First Baptist Church where 
it was standing room only for Williston’s 
own. 

Mercer’s bull riding career 
ended Nov. 11, 1995, in a freak accident 
| at the Southeastern Circuit Finals held at 
3 the Fred Smith Arena on the Seminole 
g Tribe’s Brighton Reservation. 

2 While trying to dismount after 

a completed ride, his leg got hung up in 
his bull rope. Mercer was driven head- 
first into the ground. The force broke his 
neck and severed his spinal cord leaving 
him paralyzed from the neck down. The 
bull was called V-8, and Mercer’s final 
ride scored a 75. 

With one career over, it took 
Pee Wee a while to find his way to 
another path - author. It began when 
Patrick Smith, author of A Land 
Remembered came to Williston as guest 
speaker for the Williston Friends of the 
Library. 

Michelle Traylor and Candice 
Anderson, who work at the Library, had 
read the Smith novel to Pee Wee during 
his rehabilitation. They asked Smith if 
he could spare the time to meet the 
young Mercer. It was this chance meet- 
ing that led to the writing of Mercer’s 
and Smith’s co- authored The Last Ride. 
The writing and re-writing took 21 
months from start to the publisher 
release date, Sept. 16. 

To write the book, Mercer 
would speak into his voice activated 
computer “Max,” then e-mail his writing 
to Smith’s daughter Janie (as Smith 
doesn’t own a computer). She would 
down load the information for her father 
to edit. Then she would retype the work 
on her computer and e-mail everything 
back to Mercer for his approval. 

“If I felt I wasn’t getting 
enough work from Pee Wee, I would 
drive to Williston and we would have a 
conference,” laughed Smith at the cele- 
bration. 

“You’d be surprised after one 
of these little visits how much e-mail Ed 
receive from Pee Wee,” quipped Janie 
Smith. 

The Williston Friends of the 
Public Library, and the Williston Area 
Chamber of Commerce sponsored the 
reception. President of the Friends of the 


Library, Bill Parkhurst, welcomed 
guests. 

“Life is a series of stories,” 
Parkhurst began. “We all write our own 
stories. And the best stories come from 
the heart. Today what we see is the 
heart-felt ability of a city to reach out to 
one of its citizens.” 

Williston’s Mayor A1 
Williamson read a town proclamation 
that declared Sept. 16, Glen “Pee Wee” 
Mercer Day. “I think this is one of the 
greatest towns you can be associated 
with, and you showed it today,” 
Williamson said. 

Ben Hill Griffen III, president 
and CEO of the Ben Hill Griffen 
Company, compared Pee Wee to the 
University of Florida Fighting Gators. 

“Like them, Pee- Wee is a com- 
petitor,” Griffen said. “It’s born in you. 
You’ve got it. You know it when you 
look at Pee Wee’s life, what he accom- 
plished. He’s a competitor. He was fan- 
tastic in bull riding, and look today, he is 
fantastic in co-authoring The Last Ride." 

Griffen presented Pee Wee a 
signed cap from head football coach 
Steve Spurrier. Then with the help of 
Sen. Rick Dantzler, he presented a head 
from a 12 foot alligator taken off 
Griffen ’s Arcadia ranch. 

Dr. James Harvey, Central 
Florida Community College (CCFC) 
provost, then conferred an honorary 
associates of arts degree on Mercer. In 
the 42-year history of CCFC, it is only 
the fifth to be presented from the col- 
lege. 

Karen Butts and other members 
of Pee Wee’s 1988 graduating class at 
Williston High School were on hand to 
award a special tribute to their class- 
mate. 

Levi Kuhn was introduced and 
was overcome with emotion. Pee Wee 
and Kuhn have been friends for over 15 
years, and attended many rodeos togeth- 
er. 

“It took me over five months to 
get the courage up to visit Pee Wee the 
first time after the accident,” stated 
Kuhn. “I was scared to death to see 
someone in a wheel chair. 

“But, Pee Wee’s been an inspi- 
ration to me and he’ll be an inspiration 
to you if you get to know him,” said 
Kuhn. 

It was Kuhn, who with Jerry 
By field and many other friends, helped 
organize benefit rodeos for Mercer for 
the past five years. The next benefit 
rodeo will be held Jan. 26-27, 2001, at 
the Williston Horsemen’s Park. At the 
park, an 11 -foot painting of Pee Wee rid- 
ing a bull by local artist George Morris 


has been placed on display. 

Bill Parkhurst then introduced 
Smith, who has been nominated for a 
Nobel and Pulitzer Prize. In 1999 he was 
elected to the Florida Artist Hall of 
Fame. 

“It takes eight seconds on a bull 
to have a successful ride” Smith said. 
“It’s been one week short of 21 months 
for Pee Wee and me to ride this bull 
[write the book]. There were times we 
didn’t think we would make it, when 
that old bull started bucking and kicking 
and spinning and we held on. 

“When I had this idea for Pee 
Wee Mercer Day I didn’t know if I 
would be met with enthusiasm or ridden 
out of town on a rail. It took the efforts 
of so many organizations to make it hap- 
pen. And thanks to all these wonderful 
organizations and hard working people it 
has turned out to be a great day for all 
concerned.” 

Smith presented Pee Wee with 
a framed letter from Sen. Bob Graham, 
encouraging Pee Wee to continue writ- 
ing. He also included autographed pho- 
tographs of some of Pee Wee’s favorite 
singers, including George Strait, Mel 
Tillis, Jimmy Buffet, Willie Nelson, 
Randy Travis, Alabama, and Howard 
and David Bellamy. The last presenta- 
tion was a watercolor painting of Pee 
Wee by Elton Lux of Keans ville. 

After Smith finished, Parkhurst 
introduced the guest of honor, who was 
greeted with a standing ovation. Pee 
Wee first acknowledged his parents, 
Helen and Howard Mercer, Patrick 
Smith and publisher Jim Culberson, then 
thanked the audience for coming to sup- 
port him. 

Afterwards music, organized by 
Frank and Ann Thomas, followed at he 
Devil’s Den outside Williston. The per- 
formers — Gilbert Handcock, The 
Ashley Gang, Ken and Leigh Skeens, 
Mark Smith, Crab Grass Cowboys, 

Steve Blackwell, Jerry Mincey, Stan 
Geberer and Patchwork — came without 
pay and even paid their own expenses. 
The sound equipment was donated by 
Dale Webber. 

“I believe Pee Wee is the happi- 
est today that I have ever seen him in 
two years,” Smith said. “When I first 
meet him back in 1997, before he got his 
computer, all he could do was lie in the 
bed and stare at the ceiling. He was in a 
pretty deep depression. 

“He has totally changed. This 
was one of the highlights of his life. It’s 
a day he and his mother and his dad will 
never forget.” 


Off Road Vehicle Usage Restricted 


Donna 

Reynolds 

"Ready to Serve" 





Glades County Citizens 
It Ls lime fur a change. 
Before leaving a successful 
career in business to run 


for Supervisor of Elections, 
it was my responsibility to 
manage costs and profit- 
ability through the highest 
standard of wort ethics. In 
government, costs should 
be controlled just Like in 
private enterprise u ml the 
profits given to the tax- 
payers In the form of 
better public service. With 
my experience in manage- 
ment, finance, marketing 
and computer software 
applications. 1 will bring 
public service to the 
highest and expected 
standard in the elections 
office* 



- Donna Reynolds 


— Committed to increase voter registration 




Bringing technological progress to office 
Update and maintain accurate voter Logs 
P rofessionalism and service for 






HAVE YOU BEEN INJURED? 


Automobile Accidents 
Medical Negligence 
Nursing Home Abuse/ 

Neglect 
Slip & Falls 
Trafic Violations 

Anthony "Tony" Sc a lest 
Tribal Member Pueblo of Islcta 


As a Native American* 1 respect your special 
needs and concerns* If you or a family member 
have been injured, please call for a free, 
confidential consultation* No fee unless money 
recovered. We will work to protect your legal 
rights* 

The Law Offices of 
Anthony V. Scalese 
(954) 436-6200 

499 N*W* 70th Street, Plantation, Florida 33317 



The hiring of ii lawyer is an important decision that should not be 
based solely upon advertisements* before you decide, ask us to send 
you free written information about our qualifications and experience. 
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Fort Micanopy: Post Honored Peaceful Indian Leader Who Destroyed Major Dade 


By Vida Volkert 

During the Seminole Wars (1817-1858), 
the United States Army built forts across the penin- 
sula of Florida . In this ongoing Seminole Tribune 
exclusive series, correspondent Vida Volkert reports 
on the role these forts played in the battles that 
were - in their time - the longest and most costly 
military campaigns ever fought by the United 
States. 

MICANOPY — On the morning of Dec. 

28, 1835, the Seminole Indian head chief Micanopy 
woke up earlier than other days and rode his horse in 
the direction of Fort King, a wooden fort situated in 
present day Ocala. 

This time, however, Micanopy did not take 
the King Road - a 100-mile military road connecting 
Fort King and Fort Brooke on Tampa Bay. Instead, 
the chief took a hidden Indian trail that was covered 
with bushes and trees, and ran parallel to the King 
Road. As he was approaching the fort - about 1 5 
miles away - he suddenly stopped. 

Hidden in the heavy wilderness along the 
road, Micanopy’s sub-chiefs Jumper and Alligator 
and a force estimated at over 400 Seminole Indian 
warriors were strategically posted, silently waiting 
for their leader. As Micanopy dismounted, his sub- 
chiefs came to his side. 

Not far from the Seminoles’ hidden post, a 
relief column of more than 100 U.S. Army regulars 
led by Major Francis Dade was enroute to Fort King. 
Micanopy, who was inclined to peace rather than 
violence, conferred with the sub-chiefs and discussed 
the options before them; either to attack the relief 
column or to let it pass. 

The sub-chiefs were confident in their abili- 
ty to fight and urged their Chief not to wait any 
longer. They suggested an immediate attack of 
Dade’s column. The army men for their part were 
advancing along the Fort King Road without precau- 
tions. They were well trained and well equipped mili- 
tary men. They had a six-pound cannon, horses, rifles 
and plenty of ammunition. They did not fear the 
Indians. 

Micanopy’s advisors insisted this was the 
moment they had waited for since the U.S. govern- 
ment started enforcing Indian removal from the 
Florida territory in the early 1820s. 

Despite his counselors’ advice Micanopy 
was still dubious. His military leader, the young and 
rebellious Osceola, was not there yet. As part of a 
plan the Seminole Indians had been machinating for 
over a year, Osceola had gone to Fort King with a 
band of warriors to annihilate the Indian agent Willie 
Thompson. Once that was accomplished, Osceola 
was expected to join Micanopy’s force in the attack 
of the relief column. But the sun was raising high and 
there were no signs of Osceola. 

Micanopy could not wait any longer. As the 
soldiers got closer to the point of the Indian ambush, 
he ordered the attack. By four o’clock in the after- 
noon not a white man was left standing. Only one 
solider from the 111-member force ever made it back 
to tell the story. 

The remainder of the column was wiped out 
and Major Dade’s defeat became the U.S. Army’s 
second defeat at the hands of the American Indians, 
says Neill Macaulay, and the third worst in 
history. A retired history professor from the 
University of Florida, Macaulay has written 
many books on Latin America, politics and 
military history. 

“That battle known inaccurately as 
Dade’s Massacre, was only the second time 
the U.S. Army was ever defeated by 
American Indians in a battle,” says 
Macaulay. 

“The first was Chief Little Turtle’s 
victory over the U.S. Army on the Maumee 
River in the fall of 1791. Gen. Arthur St. 

Clair led 2,000 troops, which included the 
entire U.S. regular army, north from the 
Ohio River. They established a fortified 
camp on the Maumee River near the border 
of the present states of Ohio and Indiana. 

“They were attacked by a large 
group of Indians, mostly Shawnees, led by 
Chief Little Turtle, on Nov. 4, 1791. The 
whites were routed and pursued for several 
days by the Indians along the Maumee. St. 

Clair lost more than 200 killed and about 
700 wounded. 

“It was probably the worse defeat 
ever suffered by the U.S. Army at the hands 
of North American Indians. Custer may have 
lost a few more killed at the Battle of Little 
Bighorn in 1876, but his force was much 
smaller than St. Clair’s. 

“Dade lost 1 1 0 in his battle with 
Chief Micanopy near the Wahoo Swamp in 
1835, which makes it the third worst defeat 
suffered by the U.S. regular army at the 
hands of American Indian forces. It was 
Micanopy’s major accomplishment because 
he commanded it.” 

Micanopy’s second major accom- 
plishment, suggests Macaulay, is his legacy. 

Although the warrior Chief was 
captured under a flag of truce and removed 
from the Peninsula in December 1837 - two 
years after Dade’s Battle - the people of the 
district immortalized him. On April 30, 

1837, several months before Micanopy’s 
capture, a wooden fort was erected in what 
is now Alachua County, just southeast of 
Gainesville. 

This military fort was erected to 
protect the white settlers from the Seminole 
Indians and was named after the warrior chief 
Micanopy. Macaulay says Fort Micanopy was estab- 
lished near where Fort Defiance had been located. 

“Fort Defiance was another military fort 
built in April 1835 to protect the surrounding areas,” 
says Raney. 

Several battles and skirmishes were fought 
in this area throughout the Second Seminole War, 
many along the road from Micanopy to Wacahoota, 
which was called the “bloodiest road in Florida,” 
according to Macaulay. 

On July 19, 1836, as the army was en route 
to Fort Defiance, Osceola and 200 warriors opened 
fire. The soldiers were badly outnumbered until rein- 
forcements arrived from Fort Defiance. Five soldiers 
were killed and six were wounded in this battle which 
is known as the Battle of Welika Pond. Indian casual- 
ties are not known. 

Prior to the Battle of Welika Pond, Osceola 
had already conducted another bloody offensive in 
the area. On Dec. 18, 1835, along the rim of the 
Alachua Savannah, about 80 Indians led by Osceola 
ambushed and captured a wagon containing the bag- 
gage of Col. John Warren of Jacksonville. 

When 30 soldiers led by Major John 
McLemore tried to charge the Indians, they were 
forced back. Six of McLemore ’s men were killed and 
eight were wounded. This fight is known as the Battle 
of Black Point. Macaulay argues that the Battle of 
Black Point is actually the first battle of the Second 
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Fort Micanopy, as drawn by Tom Brady, depicts the fort named in honor of the man who led the Indian forces which wiped out Major Dade’s command. 


Seminole War, even though Dade’s Battle is referred 
as such. 

Fort Micanopy, however, saw little action 
during the Second Seminole War (1835 - 1842) com- 
pared to other forts, including Fort Defiance, its pred- 
ecessor. But it became an important supply depot, 
military hospital, and rallying point for expeditions 
against the Seminoles. 

The Army burned Fort Defiance in 1836 in 
an effort to eradicate an outbreak of tropical fever. 
Fort Micanopy was built to replace Fort Defiance. 

But Fort Micanopy fell apart after the war ended 
(1842) and the remnants were used by the settlers to 
erect houses. 

Micanopy’s legacy, however, did not fall 
apart with his removal from Florida or the loss of the 
fort bearing his name. His memory remained intact, 
as the community around the fort became known as 
Micanopy. 


MICANOPY: George Catlin portrait shows the man who led his 
warriors in the third worst defeat of U.S. military forces by Indians. 


Nowadays, over 150 years have passed and 
the town originally established within Fort 
Micanopy’s range continues to be named Micanopy, 
in honor of the great Seminole warrior chief. 

Raney Barbara, a member of the Historical 
Society of Micanopy, says Chief Micanopy’s heritage 
in Florida can be traced as far back as the mid 1700s, 
when Micanopy’s grandfather, Chief Cowkeeper, set- 
tled with his band in what is known today as Alachua 
County. 

“The area [Alachua] had plenty of deer and 
fish. It was good for hunting and fishing,” she said. 
“The Indians had a big village here under Chief 
Cowkeeper.” 

Cowkeeper and his band, says Raney, were 
the first Creek Indians to establish a permanent pres- 
ence in the Alachua area. The area consists of a large 
prairie reminiscent of a savanna. In fact, the first 
white settlers called it the “Alachua Savanna.” The 
Alachua Savanna was very rich and fertile and 
attracted Indians as much as whites. 

In 1774, explorer and naturalist William 
Bartram visited this area. In his journal Travels , 
Bartram described the Alachua Savanna as a “level, 
green plain, above fifteen miles over, fifty miles in 
circumference, and scarcely a tree or bush of any 
kind to be seen on it. It is encircled with high, sloping 
hills, covered with waving forests and fragrant 
Orange groves, rising from an exuberantly fertile 
soil.” 


“At the same time are seen innumerable 
droves of cattle; the lordly bull, lowing cow and sleek 
capricious heifer. The hills and groves re-echo their 
cheerful, social voices. Herds of sprightly deer, 
squadrons of the beautiful, fleet Seminole horse, 
flocks of turkeys, civilized communities of the 
sonorous, watchful crane, mix together, appearing 
happy and contented in the enjoyment of peace ...” 

Bartram ’s descriptions of the Alachua are 
perhaps the earliest accounts. According to University 
of Florida emeritus professor of history, John Mahon. 
Mahon, author of History of the Second Seminole 
War 1835 - 1842 , says the Creek Indians migrated to 
Florida after the English founded Georgia in 1732. 
Cowkeeper and his band were part of the Creeks who 
migrated to Florida. They were known as the Oconee 
Indian band because “ . . . this Tribe once lived on 
the Oconee River in central Georgia.” 

While Cowkeeper ’s band settled in the 
Alachua district between 1739 and 1750, 
another band of Creek Indians, according to 
Mahon, “settled in the old Apalachee territo- 
ry. Among those was a band led by 
Secoffee.” But while Secoffee and his peo- 
ple favored the Spaniards, Cowkeeper and 
his Oconees were inclined to the English. 

It was this difference in preferences 
that made the Indians divide into bands 
rather than stick together as a tribe, explains 
Mahon. 

Macaulay, who volunteers at the 
Micanopy Historical Society Museum, says 
Cowkeeper ’s band followed the traditions of 
the Creeks in that their society was a matri- 
archal society. 

“A man was a member of his moth- 
er’s clan and the chief followed a line of 
hereditary on the mother’s line,” said 
Macaulay. 

In his Travels , William Bartram 
also wrote about the Indian chief Cowkeeper 
and his village. Bartram had the opportunity 
to visit the village, which was situated in the 
middle of the Alachua Savanna. 

“We were welcomed to the town, 
and conducted by the young men and maid- 
ens to the chief’s house,” recorded Bartram. 

Chief Cowkeeper ’s house “stood on 
an eminence, and was distinguished from 
the rest by its superior magnitude, a large 
flag being hoisted on a high staff at one cor- 
ner. We immediately alighted’ the chief. . 
.attended by several ancient men, came to 
us, and in a very free and sociable manner 
shook our hands (or rather arms) a form of 
salutation peculiar to the American Indians . 
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Bartram described Cowkeeper as a 
“tall well made man, very affable and cheer- 
ful, about sixty years of age, his eyes lively 
and full of fire, his countenance manly and 
placid, yet ferocious, or what we call sav- 
age, his nose aquiline, his dress extremely 
simple, but his head trimmed and ornament- 
ed in the true Creek mode.” 

Cowkeeper, whose Indian name is 
Ahaya, is considered the first Seminole 
Indian Chief because most historians believe 
the Seminole Indians of Florida are descen- 
dants of the Cowkeeper band. 

However, historian Patricia Wickman, direc- 
tor of the Seminole Tribe of Florida’s Department of 
Anthropology & Genealogy, argues the modern 
Seminole Indians of Florida are a blend of different 
tribes, including the original aborigines of Florida. 

According to Wickman’s theory, Cowkeeper 
would not be the first Seminole Indian Chief, but the 
first Indian Chief in Florida to be referred to as a 
Seminole. Every head Chief of the Seminoles until 
their removal, however, was a descendant of 
Cowkeeper from the female line, says Macaulay. 

“When Cowkeeper died he was succeeded 
by King Payne, probably his sisters’ elder son,” says 
Macaulay. “King Payne became the ruler of the 
Alachua district until he was killed in 1813 while 
fighting against the forces of Daniel Newnan, a 
leader of slave catchers from Georgia.” 

It was Newnan whose name was attached to 
Lake Newnan in Alachua County, which was recently 
the scene of a major controversy when dead head log- 
gers destroyed ancient Indian canoes. (See the Sept. 8 
edition of the Seminole Tribune and elsewhere in this 
issue. .) 

“The Seminoles provided refugee to the run- 
away slaves,” explains Macaulay. “The area Payne 
inhabited is known today as the Payne’s Prairie State 
Preserve, located 10 miles south of Gainesville on 
U.S. 441, near Micanopy.” 

The Payne’s Prairie State Preserve is a 
21,000-acre unit of the Florida Park Service. This 


area is a National Natural Landmark and has a repu- 
tation for its abundance and diversity of wildlife. 

After King Payne’s death, Chief Bowlegs, 
probably Payne’s brother, became the Seminole 
Tribe’s head chief. 

“ . . . only until Micanopy came of age,” 
says Macaulay. 

Following the tradition of a matriarchal soci- 
ety, Micanopy became chief of the Seminoles 
because he was King Payne’s nephew and the oldest 
son of King Payne’s oldest sister. 

“The reason why the Creeks and the 
Seminoles believed in the matriarchal society,” 
explains Macaulay, is because the heritage of a child 
was clear and evident coming from a woman, but not 
when coming from a man. A woman can perfectly 
claim a son and prove her maternity because she is 
the one carrying it for nine months and giving birth to 
the baby. At that time, it was obviously difficult for a 
man to prove his child’s legitimacy. 

“Chief Micanopy was a peaceful man,” says 
Macaulay. “Before Dade’s Battle he had agreed to a 
peace treaty with the government, but he was double- 
crossed” 

Macaulay explains that in accordance with 
the peace treaty the government made several promis- 
es to the Indians, including establishing a reservation 
in Florida. But the government did not keep the 
promises and began using trickery to remove the 
Indians from Florida. 

And trickery was used to capture the warrior 
chief when in December 1837, he was induced to 
come to Fort Mellon in today’s Sanford to conduct 
the peace negotiations with the U.S. Government. 

For this purpose the U.S. Government had 
made arrangements to send a delegation comprised of 
Cherokee leaders into Indian territory. The Cherokee 
leaders, believing in the U.S. government’s good 
faith, agreed to serve as mediators and went into 
Indian country in search of Micanopy. The delegation 
met the Indian Chief and persuaded him to bring his 
people to Fort Mellon. 

In early December 1837, the delegation 
accompanied by Micanopy, Yaholoochee, and 1 1 sub- 
chiefs including Tuskegee and Nocose Yohola and 
some warriors set out for Fort Mellon, where they 
were captured under the flag of truce and taken to 
Fort Marion. 

On Dec. 14 1837, 72 Indians - women, chil- 
dren, and blacks plus the Seminole Head Chief 
Micanopy, Coa Hadjo and 30 fighting men - were 
removed on the steamboat Santee for St. Augustine. 
That was Micanopy’s last winter in Florida 

“Chief Micanopy is our town hero,” says 
Macaulay, referring to the 600 people living in the 
town of Micanopy. “We identify with Micanopy and 
the people here before us,” said Macaulay, who has 
been a resident of Micanopy since 1967. “That’s why 
we would like to bring his [Micanopy’s] body to our 
town.” 

Micanopy died in Oklahoma of natural caus- 
es. He body was buried in Fort Gibson in the late 
1840s. But his soul still lives in the prairies of the 
Alachua region, his and his ancestor’s native land. 

In 1996 the town of Micanopy was awarded 
a historic preservation grant to conduct research in 
the historic areas. The Southeastern Archaeological 
Research, Inc. was hired to conduct an archaeological 
excavation on the property associated with the site of 
Fort Defiance and Fort Micanopy. Throughout the 
archaeological dig musket balls, pipe stems, bottle 
glass, military buttons, buckles, a powder flask, gun- 
flints, and other historic artifacts were recovered. But 
the exact location of Fort Micanopy was not discov- 
ered. 

“They thought they had found the fort but 
apparently they did not,” says Macaulay. 

Examples of Seminole pottery were discov- 
ered in the site as well as prehistoric artifacts dating 
to 1500 BC. As a result of this project, this site was 
found to be eligible for listing on the National 
Register of Historic Places. 

For more information on the Payne’s Prairie 
National Reserve, go on line to 
http : //www. dep . state . fl .us/parks . 

For more information on the history of 
Micanopy, contact the Micanopy Historical Society 
Museum. The museum is located in a small park at 
the intersection of highways 441 and 234, on 
Cholokka Blvd. 

If you come from 1-75, get off on Exit 73, 
follow the signs to Micanopy. You’ll dead-end on 
Cholokka Blvd. Take a left at the end and you’ll find 
the museum two blocks away. The museum is open 
every day, including weekends, from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
The telephone number is (352) 466-3200. 

Next: Fort Drum. 
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Conventional Mortgage Loans Alligators Take Bite Of Internet 
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To Native Americans Rise 59% 


The Federal Financial 
Institutions Examination Council 
(FFEIC) has released 1999 data 
on home mortgage lending show- 
ing a 59 percent jump in conven- 
tional mortgages made to Native 
Americans over the previous year 
and the largest single increase in 
the category of minority borrow- 
ers. 

The FFEIC has collected 
and published statistics from 
banks, savings and loans, mort- 
gage companies and other lending 
institutions that are subject to the 
provisions of the federal Home 
Mortgage Disclosure Act 
(HMD A) since 1992. 

“This shows some 
progress is being made, but we 
still have a long way to go,” said 
National American Indian 
Housing Council (NAIHC) 
Chairman Chester Carl. 

“Mortgage lenders are 
only beginning to see that making 
loans to Native Americans, both 
on and off tribal lands, is good 
business for them.” 

Christopher D. Boesen, 
NAIHC Executive Director, says 
industry experts estimate there 
are 38,000 qualified homebuyers 
in Indian Country waiting for the 


opportunity for homeownership. 

“Despite the good news, 
the need for home loans in Indian 
Country remains immense,” said 
Boesen. NAIHC estimates there 
is an immediate need for 200,000 
housing units in Indian country. 

Though many tribes face 
chronic overcrowding and a lack 
of both rental units and perma- 
nent homes, each tribal housing 
authority has unique needs, which 
must be addressed in any mort- 
gage partnership. Several tribes 
have been actively working with 
local banks and large mortgage 
guarantors, such as Fannie Mae 
and Freddie Mac, to deal with the 
specific mortgage needs of their 
tribe. 

The Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, the first tribe to build and 
operate its own hotel, has had 
success utilizing conventional 
lending sources. Their extensive 
housing department includes a 
construction company that has 
long-range plans for building 
many more homes, as well as 
community facilities, on Tribal 
lands. 

The Oneida Nation of 
New York has been working with 
Key Bank and Fannie Mae to set 


up a conventional mortgage pro- 
gram for tribal members, and has 
developed 27 new home sites in 
their Village of the White Pines. 
The Nation plans to develop an 
additional 38 home sites in the 
Village. Additionally, lots on 
other lands reacquired by the 
Nation are now available for new 
home sites. 

The Rosebud Sioux 
Tribe of South Dakota is among 
tribes utilizing government 
insured mortgage products. With 
200-300 families waiting for 
homeownership, the Rosebud 
Sioux have developed a unique 
housing program for their tribe, 
but one that does not utilize con- 
ventional mortgage loans. 

Their overall plan 
includes credit counseling and 
partners the Rosebud Housing 
Authority (also known as the 
Sicangu Awanyakape 
Corporation), the Sicangu 
Enterprise Center, which is a trib- 
al nonprofit organization, and pri- 
vate lending sources to offer fed- 
eral housing loans, including 
Section 184 loans, USD A Rural 
Housing Service loans, and 
Veteran’s Administration Direct 
loans. 


Betty Mae 

Continued from page 1 


But, all the rain got me to thinking about 
how things used to be in the old days when we lived 
on the Dania (today known as Hollywood) 
Reservation. Back then, living with water was a 
common thing. We made the best of it. 

When I was young, and it rained, the water 
would be knee high where the Tribe’s office build- 
ing is located now. At the 7-1 1, the water would be 
up to your knees. People used to travel by boats. 

I remember when it would rain and the 
water would be up and over Stirling Road. We used 
to wait for the water to go back and then go out and 
find fish on the road. Bream and catfish. We’d pick 
them up and take them home to eat. 

Us kids would play around and hunt cus- 
tard apples in the canals. We would borrow some of 
the Tommie men’s boats - Brownie and Frank and a 
couple of others I can’t remember. We would take 
the canoes and paddle in the canals to find the cus- 
tard apples. 

When it rained hard, the canoes were fun to 
play in. The rain was always nice when you were 
sleeping under a chickee. Even though the huts were 
open, the chickees had a raised platform where we 
would sleep. They were very warm. It was always 
nice to be snuggled in your blankets while the rain 
was falling. It was very pleasant. 

And, another thing about the rain, we 


would use the water for washing. The rain would 
come off the corner of the chickee. We would sham- 
poo and use soap and take a shower under the rain- 
water. We also would put out big pails to catch the 
rainwater for washing clothes. 

But, there was also danger. Lightning killed 
my grandfather, Tom Tiger, my mother’s father. He 
was outside building a canoe when he was struck. 
He’s the only Indian I ever knew who got killed by 
lightning. 

My mother was the first Indian to purchase 
a car. It was a Model T, which was open on the 
sides. Whenever it would rain, she wouldn’t drive. If 
she were out, she’d find a place at a filling station to 
get under until it would stop raining. If she couldn’t 
wait, she had a couple of pieces of canvas to put 
over the openings. 

But, generally, we wouldn’t go out in the 
rain. The fire would be going in the cooking chick- 
ee, and sometimes you would have to run quickly 
from the sleeping chickee to the cooking chickee. 
When it was raining hard, we would eat under the 
cooking chickee. 

If it rained for a long time, us kids would 
all be put under a big chickee. We would play 
games, and tell stories. And, we would make dolls 
out of scraps of cloth and buttons. The boys would 
be chasing bugs and things. 

Overall, I guess we’re much better off 
today than we were in the old days. But, seeing that 
water at Big Shot’s made me realize, you can’t 
argue with Mother Nature. Even today, when it 
rains, you’re going to get wet! 


The American alligator has come a long way 
since the 1980s. they are off the endangered species 
list, thanks to conservation efforts yielding positive 
results, and are a renewable resource. Florida estimates 
there are approximately one million alligators in the 
Everglades alone. On occasion, tourists have seen alli- 
gators on highways throughout the southeast, but now 
you can see them on the information highway - the 
internet. 

If it’s innovative, creative and delicious 
insights you want on American alligator, you’ll find it 
at the American alligator web site, www.fi- 
alligator.com. The Florida Department of Agriculture 
and Consumer Services invites you to take a look at 
what this site has to offer. There’s valuable information 
on farming alligators - an overview of the history of 


American alligators, how the American alligator 
became a renewable resource and other vital statistics. 
If you want to know how to prepare and cook alligator 
meat or you’re interested in the nutritional aspects, 
click on “Alligators in the Kitchen.” 

Buyers, designers, manufacturers and product 
development personnel can access a supplier list of 
meat, skins and product producers on the “Florida 
Alligator Product Suppliers” page. For current, up-to- 
date information on what’s happening in the wonderful 
world of alligators, call up the news releases or promo- 
tional pages on this site. 

For additional information on the American 
alligator, contact Catherine Sanford at (850) 488-0163 
or e-mail sanforc@doacs. state. fl.us. 


Board Signs Deal With SeaEscape 


The Broward County Board of County 
Commissioners approved an agreement today, Oct. 3, 
for SeaEscape Entertainment to operate daily cruises 
from Port Everglades for the next 10 years. 

“This agreement guarantees the continuous 
use of our cruise facilities and consistent revenues for 
an extended period of time,” says Port Director Paul 
DeMariano. “We have enjoyed a long relationship with 
SeaEscape and are confident that the cruise line will 
continue to prosper at Port Everglades.” 

SeaEscape, which operates daily “cruises to 
no where,” has operated vessels from Port Everglades 
since 1987. More than 6 million passengers have sailed 
with SeaEscape during that time, which has generated 
approximately $12.1 million in revenues for the sea- 
port. 


“We are very pleased to have concluded an 
agreement which provides SeaEscape with the stability 
and protection we had been seeking,” says SeaEscape 
Chairman/CEO C. Dean Hofmeister. “Additionally, we 
are very encouraged to continue as a partner with the 
port and to be involved in Broward County’s long- 
range plan for development of Port Everglades.” 

Garnering a reputation as one of the world’s 
finest cruise ports, Port Everglades handles in excess of 
two million passenger moves a year with more than 
1,550 cruise ship calls. The diverse seaport, located in 
Greater Fort Lauderdale/Hollywood, is expecting con- 
tinued growth in its cruise business with the addition of 
seven new ships during the 2000/2001 cruise season 
and projections of 2.7 million passengers in fiscal year 
2000 and 3.1 million passengers in fiscal year 2001. 


Seminole Foster Care Parents Needed 


HOLLYWOOD — There is a cer- 
tain pride, dignity and feeling of belonging 
among Native children who grow up in the 
tradition of their Tribal culture. The gift 
and right of tradition for Seminole children 
is important for their culture to survive. 
Some Seminole children in need of foster 
care are denied that gift. 

Sometimes, due to child abuse or 
neglect, children need to be placed with 
families other than their own. One of the 
goals of the Family Services Program is to 
place Indian children with Indian families, 
so that they can remain among Tribal 
members in their own community/reserva- 
tion. 

Each reservation houses numerous 
Tribal members who are raising strong and 
healthy children, rich in cultural beliefs 
and traditional values. Some of these fami- 
lies have opened their doors and hearts to 


other children in need of their strength and 
guidance, and given these children the 
chance to share in the traditions of the 
Tribe. It is a lot to ask, but remember how 
the elders have taught us to give back 
some of our knowledge and strength of 
caring, to stand firm in what we believe in, 
to help one another. The love for our peo- 
ple has been rekindled. 

This can be the most meaningful 
and rewarding contribution you could ever 
make! 

Please call now. Family Service 
Programs - Hollywood at 954-964-6338; 
Yvonne Courtney is the Tribal counselor. 
Big Cypress call 863-983-6920 and speak 
with Jane Billie. Brighton Reservation call 
Emma Johns at 863-763-7700. Immokalee 
ask for Billie Napper-Bodway at 941-657- 
6567. Tampa reservation call 813-628- 
0627 and speak with Tom Ryan, counselor. 


Visit South Florida’s 
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Seminoles In Sydney 


V isitors from all over the world got a taste of 
Seminole history and culture at the 
Summer Olympic Games in Sydney, Australia. 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida was the 
major sponsor of the Florida World Pavilion, a 
project of the Florida 
Department of State to pro- 
mote cultural, trade and 
tourism opportunities for 
Florida. The 6,000 square feet 
Pavilion was open from Sept. 

8 through Oct. 8 at Darling 
Harbour, home to six Olympic 
sports. 

“The 2000 Games 
offer Florida an incredible 
opportunity to promote cultur- 
al, tourism, and trade opportunities while the 
eyes of the world are on Sydney,” said 


pins and information about Seminole 
tourism. Brochures were also given out on 
Greater Fort Lauderdale and “Visit Florida” 
tourism. 

Another highlight was when 

Cypress and Tiger, along 
with Jo-Lin Osceola, 
Manager of the Coconut 
Creek Casino, and Tom 
Gallaher, Development 
Coordinator of Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum, visited the 
Aboriginal Tent Embassy at 
Victoria Park. Embassy 
coordinator Isabell Coe said 
the aim of the embassy was 
to tell Olympics visitors and 
media about the oppression of Australia’s 
indigenous people. 




John Steven Akhwari and Tom Gallaher. 


Secretary of State Kathleen Harris. “It will ben- 
efit all of Florida to have journalists and visi- 
tors from across the globe as our guests at the 
Florida World Pavilion.” 

Florida was the only state to have a 
pavilion at the Olympics, and the Seminoles 
were the only American Indian tribe represent- 


In a dramatic 
ceremony, gum leaves 
were placed on a cere- 
monial fire as Coe S 

asked for peace, jus- « 

tice and safe passage. | 

“Heal our country,” d 

said Coe. “Heal our 
nation.” 

“We very 

much appreciated the 
opportunity to visit the 
embassy,” said 
Cypress. “We had an 
opportunity to talk 
with the Aborigines 
about similarities 
between the Aboriginal 
and Seminole culture and 
how the Aborigines, like 
the Seminoles, strive to 
be recognized and 
respected within the 
wider community.” 

The embassy is an offshoot of a larger 
tent embassy which has existed on the lawns of 
Parliament House in Canberra, the capital of 
Australia. Aborigines make up 400,000, around 
2 percent, of Australia’s 19 million population. 

Gaming operations have been promi- 
nent in Australia for some time. In fact, the 


ed. 
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Lee Tiger, Seminole tourism development coordinator, Billy Cypress, director of the Seminole Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki muse- 
um, and Allen Madden, of the Gadigal Aboriginal clan, left their handprints in paint on pieces of bark during a cul- 
tural exchange as part of the Florida World Pavilion’s grand opening on Monday, Sept. 18. 


Richard Walley, friend of Seminole Chairman 
James Billie and Chairman of the Australia 
Council’s Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
Arts Board. 

After welcoming the Seminoles and 
other attendees in his native language, Walley 
and the panel discussed key arts issues for 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people in 
Australia. A Seminole jacket was presented to 
Walley and to Stephen Page, artistic director of 
the renowned Bangarra Dance Theater. Page is 
director and choreographer of “Skin,” an 
Aboriginal dance/drama that premiered at the 
Sydney Opera House during the Olympics. He 
also was artistic director of the indigenous seg- 
ment of the opening ceremony at the Olympics. 

Commercial Specialist Monique Roos 



Nathan Go wen stands atop bridge -- a popular tourist event. 





The grand opening of the pavilion fea- 
tured a cultural exchange between Australia’s 
indigenous people, the Aborigines, and the 
Florida Seminoles, represented by Billy 
Cypress, Executive Director of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum, Lee Tiger, Seminole tourism repre- 
sentative, and Vanessa Frank from the Seminole 
Tribune. 

Harris and Sydney Deputy Lord 
Mayor Lucy Turnbull gave welcoming 
remarks, followed by Gadigal spokesman Allen 
Madden. 

“We want to welcome our brothers 
from Florida to Gadigal Country,” said 
Madden. “The Seminoles’ history is a mirror 
image of aboriginal history.” The land on 
which the pavilion stands once belonged to the 
Aborigine Gadigal clan. “This was, is and 
always will be Gadigal land,” added Madden. 

“I think there is quite a wonderful res- 
onance in the meeting between these two 
tribes,” said Turnbull. An interesting coinci- 
dence is that the Aborigine flag is made up of 
three colors found in the Seminole flag — red, 
yellow and black. 

The Seminoles presented Allen with a 
beautiful patchwork jacket, and a peace pipe 
carved by Tiger’s father, Buffalo Tiger. The 
Gadigals presented the Seminoles with a porce- 
lain emu egg, clap sticks used in traditional 
song and dance, and boomerangs made in Alice 
Springs more than 40 years ago. 

“These ones do come back,” joked 
Madden. “You’ll go black in the face trying to 
throw these away.” 

Allen’s brother Charles and nephew 


Cultural Exchange participants show hand print bark pieces. 


Tom Gallaher, Jo-Lin Osceola, Billy Cypress, at Aboriginal “Tent 
City” with Isabell Coe, Tent City Coordinator. 


Lee, who was Entertainment Manager of 
Village Operations during the Olympics, also 
represented the Gadigal clan. The Seminoles 
and Gadigals placed their handprints on bark 
to further commemorate the historic meeting. 

Tiger and Cypress were impressed 
by the hospitality of the Maddens and other 
Aborigines. “They took us in and showed us 
around,” said Tiger. “They made us feel spe- 
cial as a North American tribe visiting 
Australia.” 

At the entrance of the Pavilion, the 
walls were painted with a beautiful scene of a 
Seminole canoeing through the Everglades. 
Visitors took a virtual ride in an “airboat” as 
they watched a video of the Everglades and 
listened to the songs of Chairman James E. 
Billie. A map entitled “Seminoles Yesterday” 
pointed out Seminole towns from the past, 
and “Seminoles Today” included the six 
reservations and the corresponding events, 
tourist attractions and casinos. 

Copy panels included the history of 
the Florida Seminoles. Many visitors stopped 
and talked to Seminole representatives at the 
chickee display. Comments ranged from, “I 
didn’t know there were Indians in Florida,” to 
“Ah yes, the unconquered Seminole 
Indians.” 

Visitors received special Seminole 


Sydney Opera House, which incurred numerous 
delays and huge cost overruns, was financed by 
a lottery. In this regard, Osceola toured one of 
the gaming “clubs” in Sydney. 

She met with Greg Levett, Assistant 
General Manager of 
Canterbury 
Bankstown Leagues 
Club, one of Sydney’s 
most popular clubs. 
They discussed the 
similarities and 
requirements of oper- 
ating a major gaming 
operation. “There are 
certainly a lot of simi- 
larities between the 
Australian operations 
and ours,” said 
Osceola. “It was 
interesting to see that 
Sydney’s clubs are 
very conscientious in 
generating revenue 
which is put back into 
the community, much 
as we do back home.” 

The pavilion 
was adjacent to the 
Sydney Media 
Centre, where 5,000 
media representatives 
attended press confer- 
ences and worked on deadlines. 

One press conference was hosted by 


represented the U.S. Commercial Department at 
the pavilion. Roos provided statistics on 
tourism to the U.S. Terry Oomens, Chairman of 
the Visit USA Committee for Australia, met 
with Tiger and discussed how to promote 
Australia tourism to Florida. They also dis- 
cussed the four-city Visit USA Tourism 
Seminars held in Australia each February, and a 
possible “fam” tour of the Seminole tourist 
attractions by Australia tour operators and jour- 
nalists in November. 

Around 35 volunteers, mostly journal- 
ism and public relations students from various 
Florida universities, worked at the pavilion. A 
big help at the Seminole exhibit were Alex 
Goodman, Julie Linander, Dana Littlefield, 
Nitin Patel, Greg Sheaffer, and Leah Smithey. 
Littlefield, Patel, and Sheaffer were also jour- 
nalists working for newspapers and radio sta- 
tions, and provided articles for The Florida 
Pavilion newsletter. 

According to Cindy O’Connell, 
Managing Director of BSMG Worldwide and 
project manager for the pavilion, the Olympics 
was a great opportunity to promote trade and 
cultural development with the many countries 
at the Olympics. 

“The strongest benefit is the opportu- 
nity to build a strong economic link between 
Florida and Australia,” she said. “It’s the third 
most visited state in America by Australians.” 

For more information on the Florida 
World Pavilion, refer to 
www.floridapavilion.com. 


Tom Gallaher, Lee Tiger, Monty Dwyer Today Show weatherman, Vanessa Frank, Billy Cypress. 



Vanessa Frank hands out a tourist brochure to this visitor. 



Billy Cypress with actress Justine Sanders. 



Jo-Lin Osceola on the famous Greenpeace Ship, 



Tom Gallaher with Bud Freenspan, Olympic documentarian. 
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SPORTS 



Tina Billie, shown here during the pole bending competition, was one of the few Tribal members to ride. 


High School Rodeo Held In Big Cypress 



By Benny Secody 

BIG CYPRESS — Cowboys 
and cowgirls from around the state met 
at the Big Cypress Rodeo Arena to com- 
pete in the second high school rodeo of 
the season on Sept. 30. 

Many of the young riders were 
previous members of the FJRA who had 
graduated this past May and have since 
moved up to High School Rodeo. 

Grand Entry signaled the start 
of the day’s events with competition fol- 
lowing the opening ceremonies. The var- 
ious categories were bull riding, steer 
wrestling, bronc riding, bareback riding, 
pole bending, barrel racing and team £ 
roping. Calf roping and breakaway « 

replaced the categories of the goat tie 
and steer undecorating, usually done in J 
the junior rodeos. 

Not many Seminole contestants 
were on hand for the competition due to Jade Braswell was also one of the pole bending riders. 

other events conflicting with their sched- 
ules for the weekend. Jade Braswell, Tina Billie and ous events, but did not place in the top ten for the 
Wilson Bowers were able to compete in their vari- day. 


Elrod Bowers, Carlene Osceola 



Top Miccosukee Tournament 


By B. Secody 

MICCOSUKEE — Elrod Bowers won the 
men’s competition while Carlene Osceola topped 
the women’s field at the second annual Miccosukee 
Pool Tournament held in the dome at the 
Miccosukee Hotel and Resort complex Sept. 30. 


Moke Osceola of Hollywood lines up his shot. 


The tournament, coordinated by Terry 
Willie, brought players from five reservations to 
compete. The eight ball tournament was played by 
almost 70 participants - 50 men and 19 women. 

The tournament stretched out the entire 
day, with the eight ball category ending at 6:30 p.m. 

Winners in the men’s division of 
the eight-ball competition were 
Elrod Bowers - first place, Shane 
Buck - second place, David 
Cypress - third place, Roy Garza 
- fourth place, and Buck Wilson - 
fifth place. 

Winners in the women’s 
division of the eight-ball competi- 
tion were Carlene Osceola - first 
place, Areka Buck - second place, 
Louise Jim - third -place, Patty 
Wilson - fourth place, and Laura 
Clay - fifth place. 

Once the eight ball com- 
petition ended, players began the 
■§ nine-ball competition with 36 
| men and 14 women competing. 

S 1 Congratulations go out to 

| Terry Willie for putting on a great 
tournament, and ensuring that all 
had a good day. 


Seminole Places At Buck-A-Rama 


By Libby Blake 

FOXWOODS, Conn. — Quannah Bowers 
became the first Tribal member to place at the 
Buck-A-Rama held this year, Sept. 14-17 during 
the Mashantucket Pequot Tribe’s Schemitzun 2000. 
Quannah placed 10th in Bareback Riding winning 
$92.44. Other winners with event, score, and prize 
money were as follows: 

Bareback Riding: 1st Go: 1st place - 
Wesley Janis and D.C. Holeman (tie), 73, $1109.33; 
3rd place - Kelvin Fox, 72, $693.33; 4th place - 
Daniel Billy and Alex Cate (tie), 71, $392.89; 6th 
place - Edison Roan, 70, $277.33; 7th place - 
Jeremy Shed, 69, $231.11; 8th place - Shawn Best 
and Trent Woolford (tie), 68, $161.78; 10th place - 
Quannah Bowers, 67, $92.44. 

2nd Go: 1st place - D.C. Holeman, 78, 
$1248.00; 2nd place - Jeremy Shed and Shawn Best 


(tie), 77, $832.00; 4th place - Trent Woolford, 76, 
$462.22; 5th place - Guy Colombe, 75, $323.56; 

6th place - Wesley Janis, 74, $277.33; 7th place - 
Shane Clifford, 73, $231.11; 8th place - Kelvin Fox, 
Edison Roan, and Daniel Billy (tie), 72, $138.66. 

Short Go: 1st place - Jeremy Shed, 73, 
$1848.89; 2nd place - D.C. Holeman, Shawn Best, 
Trent Woolford, and Kelvin Fox (tie), 72, $693.33. 

Bull Riding (combined totals from 1st, 2nd, 
and Short Go): 1st place - Myron Johnson, 234, 
$3619.80; 2nd place - Smiley Sierra, 229, 

$2775.18; 3rd place - Dave Best, 222, $2051.22; 

4th place - Jeremy Taylor, 149, $1327.26; 5th place 
-Alfonso Francis, 147, $844.62; 6th place - Collin 
Willier, 138, $603.30; 7th place - Pokey Tonasket, 
78, $482.64; 8th place - (tie) Brad Fish and Lucus 
Hogue, 77, $180.99. 



dian Tribes 


Visit The Rfe aklndi an Country 

Mtf#4nj<^.ilfimancircle.com 


Your guide to all Federally recognized 


SPD And Tampa Community 
Host Day Of Fun And Golf 

By Gary Padgett 

TAMPA— The Fifth 
Annual SPD and Tampa Community 
Day and the Second Annual SPD 
and Tampa Community Golf 
Tournament were held Aug. 19. 

Forty-nine people participated in 
this years golf tournament, making 
it bigger and better than last year’s. 

Joe Frank, Ramsey Harjo, 

John Fontana, and Bas Garcia won 
first place. Jahna Smith, Frankie 
Moore, Patty Bissett and Dan Harris 
took second place. Terrance, Angela 
Walton, Ed Boatwright and Brian 
Figley took third place. Allen Huff, 

April Baker, Mike Floyd and Russ 
Christianson came in forth. 

Awards were given for 
Closest to the Pin to Jimmy Osceola 
Jr. for hole #2, Jahna Smith for 
holes #6 and #15, and to Joe Frank = 
for hole #12. John Shykove, Tony S 
Delpozzo and Powell Morris J 

received the award for the Most © 

Honest Score. 

At the Fifth Annual SPD 

and Tampa Community Day, Tina Debbie Henry shows proper form while pitching a horse shoe. 

Smith won first place in Women’s 
Horseshoes. Joanie Farmer came in 

second, Mayra Simmons third, and April Baker fourth. Jimmy Osceola, Jr. won first place 

in Men’s Horseshoes with Phillip Smith 
coming in second, Ramsey Harjo third and 
Keith Simmons fourth. 

Carol Foret took first place in 
Women’s 9-Ball with Tina Smith second, 
Colleen Henry third, and Mayra Simmons 
fourth. For the men, Jesse Jimmie won first 
place, Jimmy Osceola Jr second, Phillip 
Smith third, and Ramsey Harjo fourth. 

The children had their own games 
and activities, which kept them busy 
throughout the day. 

Richard Henry, Tampa Liaison, and 
the Tampa Community would like to thank 
those that helped to make these events pos- 
sible: Council Representative Jack Smith, Jr, 
Board Representative Alex Johns, Stirling 
Howard, Four Points Sheraton and Tom 
Hernan and Mike Floyd, Seminole Police 
Department. A special thank you is also 
given to John Fontana and the Seminole 
Bingo for the golf shirts and T-shirts they 
>> provided. 

Sh 

« Photos by: Colleen Henry and 

•j Linda Jane Henry 


Linda Lee Storm pitching a horse shoe. 






MLB MLS 
NFL-NHL'NBA 
SUPERBOWL 
OLYMPICS 



WE DELIVER SAME DAYS 

Cash or Credit Cards Accepted 


Order by phone or visit our website: 

www.frentrowusa.ceni 
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Hollywood Incentive Awards Given 


By E. Bowers 

HOLLYWOOD — Tribal youth 
and parents received recognition for their 
educational achievement at the Hollywood 
Incentive Awards, held Sept. 27 at the 
Galaxy Skating Rink. 

Hollywood Councilman Max 
Osceola Jr., Steven 
Bowers, and Sally 
Tommie were on hand 
to pass out the awards 
to the young students. 

K5 - Tyler 
Baker, Hollywood 
Christian School - 
Certificates Bible-A, 

Math- A, Phonics-B, 

Learning all 50 states 
& Field Day ribbons 
-1st and 2nd Place; 

Devin Billie, 

Hollywood Christian 
School - all A’s and 
B’s; Kristy Johns, 

Hollywood Christian 
School - Certificates: 

Bible-A, Math-B, g 

Learning all 50 states I 

& Outstanding 2 

Behavior; Victoria | 

Lacey, Sheridan Hills 
Christian School - all 
A’s and B’s; Justine Trudy and her son 
Osceola - all A’s and 
B’s; Trent Osceola, 

Hollywood Christian School - all A’s and 
B’s. 

1st Grade - Cindi Adair, Paladin 
Academy - A average; Thunder Baker, 
Hollywood Christian School - Improved 
Grades; Eagle Billie, Hollywood Christian 
School - B average and Less than three 
days absent; Kendra Frank, American 
Heritage - all A’s; Darryl Fuentes, Paladin 
Academy - A average; Jean Martis Frank, 
Driftwood Elementary- B average; 

Malcolm Lacey Jr., Sheridan Hills 
Christian School - all A’s; Audrey 
Osceola, Paladin Academy - B average; 
Courtney Osceola, Sheridan Hills 
Christian School - A average, Perfect 
Attendance, Certificates: Citizenship, 

Honor Roll, Unselfishness, Commitment 
to Achievement in Physical Fitness for 
improved health and performance; 

Marissa Osceola, American Heritage - B 
average; Whitney Osceola, University 
Private School, - B average; Catherine 
Jumper, - A average; Lorri Osceola, B 
average, Certificates: Reading, Math, 
Spelling, and Penmanship. 

2nd Grade - Josie Ballentine, 
Driftwood Elementary School - Improved 
Grades; Mariah Buster, Hollywood 
Christian School - B average, Improved 
Grades, Honor roll certificate; Talena 
Castillo, Hollywood Christian School - B 
average, Honor roll certificate; Letitia 
Foster, Driftwood Elementary School - B 
average; Duelle Gore, Hollywood 
Christian School - B average; Samuel 
Christopher Hunter II, Driftwood 
Elementary School-Improved grades; 

Tony Micco, Beacon Hill School, B aver- 
age; Jordan Osceola, Paladin Academy - 
B average; Miles Osceola, Hollywood 
Christian School - B average, Less than 
three days absent, Certificates: B Honor 
roll, Reading, Music, and Most 
Enthusiastic; Ravenne Osceola, Sheridan 


Hills Christian School- B average; Ryan 
Osceola, University School/Nova- B aver- 
age; Ryan Tiger, Driftwood Elementary- 
Improved Grades; Todd Tiger, Driftwood 
Elementary- B average; Shell! Osceola, 
Driftwood Elementary- A average, Perfect 
Attendance; Brandon Osceola, 


Jordan Osceola, B average 


Certificates: Reading, Language. 

3rd Grade - Spencer Battiest, 
Hollywood Christian School - B average; 
Allyson Billie, Driftwood Elementary - B 
average; Alec Cypress, Beacon Hill 
School - B average, Less than three days 
absent; Shelby DeHass, Driftwood 
Elementary, A average; Pedro Fuentes, 
Driftwood Elementary - Improved 
Grades, Certificate: Perfect 
Attendance third period; Jerry 
Micco III, Beacon Hill School - 
Improved Grades; Nelson Osceola, 
Driftwood Elementary - Improved 
Grades; Nicole Osceola, 

Driftwood Elementary - B aver- 
age, Certificates: Outstanding 
Achievement, Principal’s Honor 
Roll, Perfect Attendance, Jump for 
the Heart; Kei-ya-le Osceola, 

American Heritage - B average; 

Meaghan Osceola, Pinecrest Prep 
School- B average; Sheyanna 
Osceola, Driftwood Elementary - 
A average; Taylor Osceola, 

Driftwood Elementary - Improved 
Grades; Victor Osceola, Driftwood 
Elementary - B average, Perfect 
Attendance, Certificate: Honor 
Roll; Jackson Richardson, « 

American Heritage - B average, £ 

Less than three days absent; Rose 'g 

Marie Sanchez, Driftwood S 

Elementary - Improved Grades; 

Lee Stewart, High Road Academy 
- A average; Roy Stewart, L-R: 

American Heritage - B average; 

Rhiannon Tiger, American 
Heritage - A average; Jessica Turtle, 
Driftwood Elementary - Improved 
Grades; Cuauhtemoc Yescas, American 
Heritage - B average; Joshua Cypress, 
Improved Grades; Aralena Lacey Jordan, 

B average, Perfect Attendance; Derrick 
Tiger, B average; Robert Tartsah, 


Certificates: Reading, Spelling. 

4th Grade - Garrett 
Anderson, American Heritage - B 
average; Nicholas Dicarlos, Driftwood 
Elementary - Improved Grades; Robert 
Frank III, Driftwood Elementary - 
Improved Grades; Brianna Harjochee, 
Driftwood Elementary - 
Improved Grades; Robert 
North Jr., Ft. Lauderdale 
Prep - all A’s; David 
Nelson, Ocala Elementary- 
B average, Less than three 
days absent; Damon Leon 
Pewo Jr., American 
Heritage - B average; Jack 
Turtle, Driftwood 
Elementary - Improved 
Grades; Krystle Young, g 

American Heritage - B | 

average, Certificate: Silver 2 
Honor Roll; Chelsea is 

Mountain, B average. 

5th Grade - 
Gustavus Baker, 

Hollywood Christian - 
Improved Grades; Zachary 
Battiest, Hollywood Christian 
- Improved Grades; Morgan 
Frank, American Heritage - 
Improved Grades; Samantha 
Hisler, Sheridan Hills 
Christian School - Improved 
Grades; Nicholas Jumper, 
Driftwood Elementary - 
Improved Grades; Randi Kittle, 
Hollywood Christian - B average, Perfect 
Attendance; William Nelson, Ocala 
Elementary - B average; Jeanie Osceola, 
American Heritage - A average; Joseph 
Osceola, Sheridan Hills Christian School 
- Improved Grades; Jasper Thomas, 
American Heritage - Improved Grades; 
Calvin Tiger Jr., Gloria Dei Lutheran 


Stephen Bowers and Max Osceola award Jackson Richardson for his “B” average. 


Shadow Billie, Jessica Turtle, and Eagle J. 


Academy - A average, Improved Grades, 
Certificates: A/B Honor Roll, Perfect 
Attendance 1 st quarter, Student of the 
month January 2000, Recognized by the 
city of Davie & school, Certificate of 
Achievement, Certificate: Social Studies 
project- Africa/Botswana; James Tiger Jr., 


Chesterbrook Academy - B average, 
Certificate: Outstanding Student/Science 
and PE. 

6th Grade - David Anderson Jr., 
American Heritage - B average, 
Certificates: President’s Education Award, 
Outstanding Educational Improvement, 
Silver Honor Roll; Shadoe Billie, 
Hollywood Christian - Improved Grades; 
Legus Bowers, High Road Academy-B 
average, Certfificates: Study Skills, 
Student of the Week March 27-31, 2000; 
Jerome Davis Jr., Beacon Hill School- 
mproved Grades; Atlanta Johns, 
Hollywood Christian - B average, Less 
than three days absent; Casey McCall, Ft. 
Lauderdale Prep - Improved Grades, 
Certificate: Music Class; Austina Motlow, 
Ft. Lauderdale Prep - B 
average, Improved 
Grades; Gregory Osceola, 
American Heritage, B 
average; Clifford 
Sanchez, Hollywood 
Christian - B average. 

7th Grade - 
Stephen Billie, American 
Heritage - Improved 
Grades; Christine McCall, 
Driftwood Middle - A 
average, Honor Classes, 
Perfect Attendance, 
Certificates: A Honor 
Roll, Outstanding 
Student, Academic 
Achievement, National 
Junior Honors Society, 
Reading achievement; 
Drew Osceola, 

Hollywood Christian - 
Improved Grades; Jo Jo 
Osceola, Sheridan Hills 
Christian School - all A’s, 
Billie. Perfect Attendance, 

Certificates: Scholarship, 
Citizenship, 1st place in 
American Math Contest, Outstanding in 
7th grade Math and PE, Recognition in 
Poetry, 3rd Place in School Marine Fair; 
Juanita Osceola, Ft. Lauderdale Prep - 
Improved Grades; Lucas Osceola, 
American Heritage- B average; Tasha 
Osceola, Sheridan Hills Christian School 


- B average, Less than three days absent; 
Joseph Richardson, American Heritage - 
A average; Leanna Sapp, Hollywood 
Christian - Improved Grades, Perfect 
Attendance; Angel Young, Driftwood 
Middle - B average, Improvement Shown; 
Brendan “Josh” Young, Driftwood Middle 

- Improved Grades, Less than three days 
absent. 

8th Grade - Bobby Osceola, 
American Heritage - Improved Grades; 
Mia Sapp, Hollywood Christian - 
Improved Grades; Whitney Tucker, Taos 
Christian School - A average. 

9th Grade - Pete Osceola III, 
American Heritage, Improved Grades; 
Phalyn Osceola, Ft. Lauderdale Prep, 
Improved Grades; Nolan Bowers, High 
Road Academy - A average, Certificate: 
Outstanding in Art, Good Attitude; 
Gregory Thomas, American Heritage - B 
average. 

10th Grade - Kyla Billie, Ft. 
Lauderdale Prep - Improved Grades; 
Jessica Buster, Sheridan Hills Christian 
School - B average, Less than three days 
absent, Certificates: Citizenship, 
Scholarship; Brett Green, American 
Heritage - Improved Grades; Mercedes 
Osceola, Sheridan Hills Christian School 

- B average, Perfect Attendance, 
Excellence in Sports, National Honors 
Society of Secondary Schools Award; 
Shannon Tucker, Taos Christian School - 
B average, Improvement Shown; Tiffany 
Doctor - Admiral Farragut Academy - 
Improved Grades. 

11th Grade - Tommie Hawk, 
Nova Public School - B average, 
Advanced, Honors Classes; Sherry Micco, 
Dublin Christian School - Improved 
Grades; Sally Kristie Osceola, American 
Heritage - all A’s (4.0 GPA), Excellence 
in Education, Less than three days absent; 
Jamenia Thomas, American Heritage - B 
average. 

Graduates 1999-2000 - Seth 
Billie, Ft. Lauderdale Prep; Ricardo 
Hernandez, Ft. Lauderdale Prep; Henry 
Sam Nelson, Davie Academy; LaToyia 
Thomas, American Heritage; Charlie Tiger 
III, American Heritage; Megan Yescas, 
American Heritage. 




I sell Ford cars and trucks 


If you are in the market for a new or used car or 
truck, call or visit C.T. Smith at World Ford - your 
friendly no hassle auto dealer. 


jCall or visit C.T. Smith at World Ford 
8655 Pines Blvd. • Pembroke Pines 
(954) 443-7034 • pager (305) 732-5992 


What Do ACT Test 
Scores Mean? 

ACT is offering free information to 
teachers and schools for translating scores 
from the ACT Assessment. An informa- 
tional poster indicates what students are 
likely to know when their college entrance 
exam scores fall within certain ranges. In 
other words, what does it mean when a 
student gets a 21 on an ACT test, or a 30? 
What is that student ready to learn next? 

The informational poster is part of 
ACT’s “Standards for Transition,” a set of 
instructional guides that translate ACT 
scores into descriptions of student skills in 
English, reading, mathematics and science. 
The score translations apply to both the 
ACT Assessment and PLAN, an assess- 
ment for tenth graders which is on a com- 
parable score scale as the ACT 
Assessment. 

“Students can use the Standards to 
identify the knowledge and skills they like- 
ly have and those they likely need to 
develop,” said Sherri Miller, ACT’s direc- 
tor of elementary and secondary school 
programs. “Teachers can also use the 
Standards to identify their students’ 
strengths and weaknesses and modify their 
instruction accordingly. Parents and policy- 
makers may find the information useful as 
well.” 

The guides also include “Pathways 
for Transition.” The Pathways list the kinds 
of classroom activities students should 
benefit from. Teachers who want to help 
students improve their skills need only 
guide them along the Pathway that leads to 
the level they need to reach to be success- 
ful in high school and after. 

The free poster is available from 
ACT, at (319) 337-1040. Standards for 
Transition guides can be ordered through 
the ACT Web site, www.act.org. 


Ahfachkee Hosts Open House 


By B. Secody 

BIG CYPRESS — The Big Cypress 
Ahfachkee School hosted its annual open house to intro- 
duce and welcome parents, tribal officials, teachers, 
school administrators and new students to the facility on 
Sept. 21. 

Principal Patrick 
Gaffney stressed the impor- 
tance of reinforcing the basic 
philosophy of the school and 
re-iterated the open-door pol- 
icy. 

“This is your school 
to love and take care of, but 
it is all of our responsibility 
to give our children a good 
education,” he said. “We feel 
we can give a better educa- 
tion than the public school 
system, and the people of Big 
Cypress should be very 
thankful for Ahfachkee 
School, where the children 
maintain their culture, lan- 
guage and still cooperate 
with mainstream society.” 

Mrs. Sharon Byrd- 
Gaffney, director of School 
Operations, was next on the 
program and gave a report 
on the progress of the school 
for the past year - which 
included the school reform 
strategies implemented. Some of those strategies 
include: 

Began Accelerated reader program for all grades 

Started development of a written curriculum for 

Seminole culture and language 

Opened a pre-kindergarten class 

Adopted SRA Reading in grades pre-K through eighth 

grade 

Re-established the Parent Advisory Committee 


Continued work towards use of a less culturally biased, 
more authentic method of student assessment. 

“The best indicator of our school improvement 
effort is that for the third consecutive year, our test 
scores improved,” Byrd-Gaffney said. “Students have 
become enthused about education. 

“And, I am very happy to 
announce that Ahfachkee School was 
the only Native American school to be 
designated as a Title I Distinguished 
School - winning that award.” 

Principal Gaffney then intro- 
duced his staff one by one: 

Classroom Teachers: Heather 
White - Pre Kindergarten, Jill 
Grismore - Kindergarten, Amy Fuller 
- First Grade, Denise Gibson - 
Second Grade, Sue Tiger - Third 
Grade, Melissa Weinberg - Fourth 
Grade, Valerie Whiteside - Fifth and 
Sixth Grades, Eileen Hager - Seventh 
and Eighth Grades, Lee Zepeda - 
Educational Technologist/High School 
Teacher. 

Instructional Aides: Frances 
Teele - Pre Kindergarten, Tonia 
Cypress - Kindergarten, Lenora 
Roberts - First Grade, Virginia 
Tommie - Second Grade, Lottie Jim - 
Third Grade, Nadine Bowers - 
Fourth Grade, Celeste Osceola - Fifth 
and Sixth Grades, Martha Doctor - 
Seventh and Eighth Grades/Substance 
Abuse Specialist, Keeno King - High School. 

Support Staff: Melissa Sanders - Parent 
Involvement Coordinator, Renee Morales ESE 
Specialist, Claire Duckworth - School Social Worker, 
Allison McCullough - School-wide Teacher Specialist 
and high school, Teresa Jumper - Cultural Specialist, 
Jamie Osceola - Culture Aide, Bernadette Schyvinch - 
PE and Health, Jennifer Price - Fine Arts (Arts and 
Music), Terry Stewart - Media Specialist. 


Sharon Byrd Gaffney: “For the third 
consecutive year. . .scores improved.” 


Mondo Tiger was one of the speakers at the event. 

Office Staff: Betty King - Administrative 
Assistant, Francine Brown - Administrative Assistant, 
Karen Jackman - Bookkeeper/Reading Specialist; 

Cafeteria/Transportation Staff: Roseann 
Gattone - Cafeteria Manager, Cecelia Solano - Cook 
and Bus Driver, Stephen Jim and Jose Solana - 
Custodial/Maintenance staff. 

Substitute teachers: Nikki Wiseman, Russhelle 
Curry and Stacey Kocijan. 


Chickee Baptist Church 

64th Ave. and Josie Billie 
Hollywood Seminole Reservation 


Sunday Morning Worship 10:00 am 
Sunday Evening Worship 6:00 am 
Wednesday Prayer Meeting 7:00 pm 

Rev Arlen Payne: Pastor 
(954) 894-5651 


PULL SERVICES CAR WASH 
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Who is your ch i Ids best friend? What docs your child do for fun? What did your child do at school today? Does your 
child know about drugs? These are a few simple things that a parent should know about their child. Take the time to 
become involved with your children and communicate to our youth that drugs arc not a part of our Native cultures. 
For more information on talking to your kids about drugs, please call 1.860788. 2800. 

Communication. The Anti-Di*ug. 

Office of National Drug Control Policy 
www. thcan ridrug.com 
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Health Comer 


Brighton Welcomes 
New Nutritionist 

BRIGHTON — Joseph Barletto is the 
newly hired nutritionist at the Brighton 
Reservation. Joe brings many years of varied expe- 
rience to the position. 

For more than a decade, Joe has trained 
area nurses, mothers and senior citizens about 
nutrition. Directing the Women, Infant and 
Children (WIC) program at the Okeechobee 
County Health Department for 1 1 years, Joe pro- 
vided nutrition counseling for pregnant women and 
mothers of children up to five years old. Joe has 
taught nutrition and diet therapy to nursing students 
at the Indian River Community College Hendry- 
Dixon Campus and provided nutrition counseling 
services to area Councils on Aging, the 
Okeechobee Health Care Facility and to Raulerson 
Hospital. 

In addition to responsibilities for the WIC 
program at the Okeechobee County Health 
Department, Joe also served, when needed, as 
Environmental Health Director. Before joining the 
Okeechobee County Health Department in 1989, 

Joe worked for the State of Florida Department of 
Health performing migrant labor camp inspections 
throughout South Florida and inspecting healthcare 
facilities and restaurants for the Indian River 
County Health Department in Vero Beach. 

Other jobs have included managing restau- 
rants such as the Cracker Barrel Country Store and 
owning his own restaurant for a short time while he 
was a student in Tennessee. 

Joe received his Master of Science degree in 
Clinical Dietetics and Nutrition from the Chicago 
Medical School, Finch University of Health Sciences. 
A Bachelor of Science degree with major in nutrition 
science and minors in food science and food systems 
administration was earned at the University of 
Tennessee. 

Joe likes to collect old cars - mostly 
Volkswagens - but don’t be surprised to see him roar 
up on a Harley or drive a different car for every day 
of the week. Wife, Missie, would like to say that Joe’s 



Joseph Barletto is the new nutritionist for Brighton. 


hobby keeps him off the streets, but she’ll settle for 
saying that it keeps him out of trouble. 

Joe’s other hobby is keeping up with his five 
kids aged 29, 27, 18, 7 and 5. Keeping up ranges from 
keeping tabs on the oldest daughter, who is a homi- 
cide detective in Syracuse, NY, to the youngest son, 
who just started kindergarten and has never met a 
stranger. The family likes to collect antiques and 
cook. 

To discuss nutrition or diet concerns, Joe can 
be reached at the Brighton Clinic at (863) 763-1689 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. by walk-in or appointment. 



Maybe We 
Can Help? 

The Law Offices of 
Guy J. Seligman, P.A. 
320 S. E. 9th Street 
Fort Lauderdale, FL. 33316 

954 - 760-7600 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not be 
based solely upon advertisements before you decide, ask us to send 
you free written information about our qualifications and experience. 


It's National Breast Cancer Awareness Month 


October is National 
Breast Cancer Awareness month 
and is dedicated to increasing 
knowledge of breast cancer 
issues. Breast cancer is a malig- 
nant tumor that has developed 
from cells of the breast. It is the 
most common cause of cancer 
in women and is the leading 
cause of death in women ages 
40 - 59. This year, 182,800 
women will be diagnosed with 
breast cancer while 40,800 will 


die from the disease. Although 
breast cancer is mainly thought 
of as a woman’s disease, it does 
not discriminate. Approximately 
400 men die of the disease each 
year. 

Several factors may 
increase the chance that a 
woman will develop breast can- 
cer. These factors include: being 
older (>50 years), having a his- 
tory of breast cancer, never giv- 
ing birth or giving birth later 


than age 30, a long menstrual 
history, and a family history. 
Although having one or more of 
these risk factors places women 
at higher risk, 80 percent of all 
women diagnosed have no 
known risk factors. Risk factors 
for men include family history, 
age, and testicular dysfunction. 

Although breast cancer 
can be a deadly disease, it can 
also be a curable disease. Early 
detection is the best defense. 


Big Cypress Weight Loss Contest: 
Just Another Curve In The Road 


By Jessica Novak 

BIG CYPRESS — So. You’re one of the 
contestants in the weight loss contest currently 
underway on the Big Cypress Reservation. 

I bet the day you weighed-in you felt confi- 
dent you could lose a few pounds. It seems so easy, 
after all. All you have to do is think positively and 
the weight will fall off., right? Wrong. 

Now that the contest has only six weeks 
left, you may have become discouraged. Perhaps 
weight loss isn’t for you. Or maybe you will try 
again next contest. Or maybe some people just have 
better luck than you do in shedding those extra 
pounds. Or maybe you’ve found it is difficult to lose 
weight and it’s not going to happen overnight. 

You can list every excuse available, but the 
truth remains this is something you need to address. 
No one becomes an Olympic champion overnight, so 
why do you put so much pressure on yourself to 
change your life - or weight - overnight? 

As Health Educators, we work with individ- 
uals to help change their lifestyle for the better over 
a period of time. This change is something you have 
to work at slowly, sort of like turning a car on a real- 
ly curvy road. You wouldn’t accelerate as you 
approach a sharp turn, so why do we as humans feel 
the need to accelerate our lifestyle changes, especial- 
ly when it comes to weight loss? 

Let me share with you a personal lifestyle 
change story. I have been trying to grow my hair 
longer. This may seem trivial, but when I moved to 
Florida last March I decided my short hair was no 
longer what I wanted. I wanted to change my image, 
specifically my hair length. 

I have now been growing my hair for seven 
months. For those who see me every day, it does not 
appear that I am making any progress. After all, I do 
get a slight trim every four weeks or before major 
social occasions (no, shaggy hair does not go well at 
weddings!). 

It would seem that if anything, I set myself 
back by getting these trims! But, success is coming - 
I ran into a friend who I had not seen since early 
March. She remarked, “Your hair! It’s so long!” 

I laughed. Each day I struggle, trying to get 
it to stay in place, yet she was oblivious to my daily 
routine of bobby pins and barrettes. She then put a 
hand to her own head and said, “I should try some- 
thing different, too.” As if it were that easy! 

This story is a great example of how we per- 
ceive other people’s lifestyle changes as being easier 
and occurring faster than ours. After all, we are not 


with them each hour as they struggle to quit smoking, 
stop drinking, change their diet or lose weight. We 
just see the final product - and remark “I should do 
that too!” 

However, when the tables are turned and it 
is our turn to achieve the goal, suddenly we find it is 
difficult. We might even find ourselves asking, ‘How 
did they do that?’ 

The answer is simple. Most individuals who 
have achieved success with lifestyle change have 
done it the hard way. They took each curve slowly 
and kept their destination in mind. It is certainly not 
an easy road. 

Weight loss is something that will occur 
over a period of time if you take the time to look at 
the road map. Try reducing the soda you drink this 
week and next week you might find you don’t miss it 
at all. Skip the snack food and try going to the gro- 
cery store to pick up fresh fruits and a healthy sand- 
wich for lunch. 

Then, after you pass that first curve and see 
a small success - don’t pull over at a rest stop. 
Continue. You might wonder, what now? Well, try 
increasing your exercise. Did you know if you clean 
your house with vigor that counts as exercise? Sitting 
on your sofa watching reruns on the television does 
not. 

The most important thing to remember is 
you may not see any changes occurring on a daily 
basis, but six months from now when you fit into 
smaller jeans you will know you were successful. 

The next six weeks will be the most exciting 
and most difficult for the weight loss contest. Come, 
stop by the gym in Big Cypress on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays from 12 noon until 1 p.m. 

I am there with music and cold water to 
encourage everyone to walk or run another lap. Are 
you nervous about joining an exercise group? Don’t 
be - there are days I am at the gym by myself with 
no one else walking but me. Please, come! 

I guarantee the road ahead will become 
curvier, but we are here to make sure you don’t apply 
the breaks or the accelerator as you continue. Rather, 
we are here to support you, push you up the hill if 
needed - and remind you that yes, you can do what 
you set your mind to. It just takes time, patience and 
work. 

Lastly, remember - if they can do it, why 

not you? 

The health educators can be reached at (954) 
962-2009 in Hollywood, or at (863) 983-5151 in Big 
Cypress. 


Brighton Weight Loss Contest A Success 


BRIGHTON — Aug. 25 marked the end of 
Brighton’s second weight loss contest. A celebratory 
luncheon was held at the Brighton field office Sept. 

12 from 12-1 p.m. to reward the participants and to 
preview the upcoming fall programs. An elaborate 
display of food catered by the Brighton Casino as 
well as an award ceremony were some of the high- 
lights of the afternoon. 

With encouragement from staff and tribal 
members, participants worked hard to lose weight. 
The Brighton Recreation and Health Departments 
sponsored the contest and awarded $10 per pound to 
those who successfully shed weight. 

Lorene Gopher was the winner of the con- 
test with a 20.5 pounds weight loss while Martha 
Jones came in close second with a 19 pound loss. 
When asked about her weight loss success and her 
thoughts of the contest, Lorene Gopher responded, “I 
want to be around to see my grandkids. When you 
get older, you start to think about these things. The 
contest was good because you have to go to the clin- 
ic to weigh in. Everyone knows you are in the con- 
test so you have to do your best.” 

Sugar Busters awards were also given to 
Grace Koontz, Beulah Gopher and Martha Jones in 
recognition of their efforts in fighting diabetes. In all, 
over $800 was distributed in cash and prizes, four- 
hundred dollars was donated from the Diabetes 
Program, while the rest was donated by Jack Smith’s 
office. 

The next weight loss contest for Tribal 
members will begin Oct. 9 and last for 10 weeks. 

The contest will run in conjunction with the Weight 
Watchers programs that is also being continued for 
the third time. Rewards will include money to all 
participants who lose weight as well as money to 
those who can maintain their weight during the con- 
test. Because the contest is during the holiday season 
and weight gain at this time is so common, maintain- 
ing your weight is just as challenging as losing 
weight. All who are interested in participating should 
come to the Brighton Clinic Oct. 9 for the official 
weigh-in. If you have any questions regarding the 
contest, please contact Suzanne Davis at (954) 962- 
2009 or Joe Barletto at (863) 763-4128. 

Part of the afternoon also included a pre- 


view of programs starting for the fall. Jody 
Goodman, in conjunction with recreation, is starting a 
program called Team Fitness. Participants will take 
part in walks and exercise events as a team to provide 
a more supportive and social environment. She will 
conduct weekly walking training for those interested 
in preparation for these events. 

Also, every Tuesday and Thursday at the 
Brighton Field Office Parking Lot, Jody will conduct 
a walking session at 5:30 p.m., a light aerobics and 
body sculpting class at 6 p.m. and a weight lifting 
class at 6:30 p.m. If you are interested in participat- 
ing in any of these events, please contact Jody at 
(863) 763-8718. 

Joe Barletto, Brighton’s new Nutritionist, is 
planning several events for the fall, including a 
Farmer’s Market, an after school program, prenatal 
nutrition classes and he is also seeking approval for 
nutrition classes offered through Indian River 
Community College for college credit to those inter- 
ested. 

The Farmer’s Market would provide 
Brighton residents weekly access to fresh fruit and 
vegetables. The after school nutrition program will 
offer grade school aged children nutrition education 
on a regular basis while the prenatal nutrition classes 
will offer pregnant women education on healthy eat- 
ing. His idea to offer classes through IRCC would 
offer Brighton residents the opportunity to attain col- 
lege credits without leaving the reservation. Keep 
your eyes open for Joe and his plans. 

All of these efforts are aimed at reducing the 
incidence of diabetes on the Brighton reservation. 
Officials from the National Institute of Health (NIH) 
and Indian Health Service (IHS) recently visited the 
Brighton Reservation to discuss the possibility of 
conducting a diabetes research study. Dr. Mark 
Trager from CDC, Dr. Rob Nelson from NIH and Pat 
Shumacher from IHS will coordinate their efforts 
with Seminole Health Department. 

Here is the total list of people who did a 
great job slimming down for the summer weight loss 
contest: Wesley Garcia, Martha Jones, Farrah Jones, 
Debbie Carter, Arica Buck, Wendy Johns, Lorene 
Gopher, Loretta Peterson, Shane Buck, Sheila 
Madrigal, and Agnes Bert. 


Marketplace . __ 
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Tribe Set To Host Wet Blade Demo 


By Dan McDonald 

BIG CYPRESS — The Seminole Tribe will 
host the largest gathering of Florida vegetation man- 
agers ever assembled to witness a demonstration of 
the Burch Wet Blade mowing system on Nov. 9, at 
the tribe’s Big Cypress Reservation. 

Over 200 land and range managers are 
expected to see the patented system hailed as a major 
advancement in plant management. Basically, the 
Wet Blade is a rotary-mowing blade designed to 
carry a thin bead of fluid on the bottom cutting edge. 

As the blade cuts through vegetation, the 
fluid is deposited directly on the plant stem. X-ray 
and carbon 14 tests have shown the Wet Blade deliv- 
ers up to 30 percent of herbicide into the plant’s root 
system, compared to one to two percent for conven- 
tional broadcast spray methods. 

When used with herbicides, the Wet Blade is 
having dramatic impact on plants that previously 
defied control such as melaluca, wax myrtle, tropical 
soda apple and smutgrass. But, not only is the system 
dramatically more effective at delivering herbicide, it 
is environmentally friendly because no spray is 
released into the air or onto the ground. 

Also, plant biologists are discovering other 
ways to use the Wet Blade, including distributing nat- 
ural pathogens or fungal spores as a non-chemical 
method of plant control. Other scientists are also 
using the Wet Blade to deliver fertilizers, natural 
enzymes and growth regulators on a large scale. 

Researchers who will report on their work 


with the Wet Blade at the Nov. 9, Big Cypress con- 
ference include: 

Dr. Bob Eplee, recently retired USD A inva- 
sive weed specialists, Dr. Jeff Mullahey, IFAS and 
University of Florida plant scientist and Director of 
the West Florida Research and Education Center, Dr. 
R. Charudattan, a University of Florida plant patholo- 
gist, James DeValario, senior biologist at the 
University of Florida, and Dr. Walt Skroch, Emeritus 
Professor of horticulture, North Carolina State 
University. 

“This is an exciting time for the Burch Wet 
Blade team,” says Tom Burch, president of the Burch 
Co., and the inventor of the Wet Blade. “We have 
spent over a decade perfecting this system, and now 
we’re getting the test results from scientists. 

“The results are better than our expectations. 
We feel the agricultural specialists coming to the Big 
Cypress demonstration will see something that will 
change the way vegetation is managed.” 

After the presentations by the scientists, 
guests will be taken to three demonstrations plots cut 
with the Wet Blade to see the effectiveness in treat- 
ing invasive weeds on the Big Cypress Reservation. 
The event is open to the public. 

The Burch Company is based in Wilkesboro, 
N.C. It can be reached at (336) 667-9196. The 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, headquartered on the 
Hollywood Reservation, is a major investor in the 
company. 


Viking 

Continued from page 1 

James Billie, who met with the Viking contingent 
from Jels Denmark in his office recently. 

“Just like the historians try to say we 
Seminoles came down here from someplace else. 
Heck, we’ve been around here for thousands of 
years. The historians are often wrong about the 


Indians, but we don’t care. We are proud to partici- 
pate with the Vikings to present our two cultures to 
people on both sides of the ocean.” 

The Jels- Vikings have been presenting out- 
side amphitheater plays for many years in the tiny 
western Denmark burg of Jels. This past summer, 
Seminole Chairman Billie and his wife and two sons 
were guests of honor at the Jels event for a whole 
week. The Seminole family was presented to the 
audience each night, dressed in traditional clothing, 


and the Chief and his band performed at the Valhall 
after each show. (For photographs online, visit 
www. seminoletribe/) 

The idea for the joint theatrical effort was 
born in conversations between Tribal Aviation 
Director Peter Vedel and Scandinavian Airlines pilot 
Per Anderson, both Denmark natives and friends of 
Chief Billie. “The people in Denmark are fascinated 
by the American Indian culture.,” said Peter. “These 
planned shows will be very unique. I know the 
Vikings are very excited about this.” 

According to Anderson, the event 
will bring approximately 20 native actors to 
perform in Jels and more than 100 Danish 
actors to the states to perform. 
“Screenwriters are right now forming the 
story, which will be fictional based on his- 
torical facts,” said Anderson. 

“We are very happy and proud that 
we are invited to participate in this histori- 
cal event,” says Olav Finnemann, Chairman 
of the Jels-Vikings who shook Chairman 
Billie’s hand to seal the deal, recently. 

“I was very impressed with what I 
saw in Denmark,” said Chief Billie. “The 
play and the costumes were very authentic. 
Even though we could not understand the 
language, you could understand what was 
going on. I wanted to find a way to bring 
this to America and it looks like we have 
succeeded. 

The play will also mark the 1 ,000 anniver- 
sary of the year the Vikings landed their longships on 
the East Coast. A museum opened by the Danish 
Prins Joakim will take a traveling exhibit across the 
U.S. over the next two years, coinciding with the 
Seminole-Jels event. 

A site for the event has not yet been chosen, 
but will definitely be a northern clime location such 
as Minnesota or Wisconsin, reports Vedel. 



James E. Billie signs contract that links Seminoles/Vikings. 


American Indian Outreach 

Hi, I’m Lee Tiger with the Florida Department of 
Transportation’s Native American Outreach Program. 
I’d like to thank all the tribal members that partici- 
pated in this past years workshops. 

To those who would like to 
attend one, we will continue 
FDOT workshops throughout 
1999. One of the more asked 
questions in getting DBE 
Certified was “Do we need to 
have a Florida Corporation?” The 
answer is no, you can apply for a 
registration with a fictitious 
name. We have these one page 
forms and can help you fill them out. 

So if you or a family member are interested in 
pursuing contracts with the state of Florida’s largest 
contracting agency The Department of 
Transportation, call me at (954) 370-3900. We will 
be happy to answer any questions and add you to our 
current mailing list to keep you informed on upcom- 
ing workshops. 

If you have any questions regarding the Florida 
Department of Transportation Native American 
Outreach, please call (954) 370-3900. 



Lee Tiger 
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Storytellers 

Continued from page 1 


life touring the country and presenting “accurate 
and entertaining portrayals of American Indians 
through the mediums of high performance theatre, 
dance and comedy,” says Hill. 

“We make learning about American Indian 
history fun and entertaining. Our objective is to help 
bridge the gap between cultures and bring about a 
better understanding of America’s first people . . . 
the American Indians.” 

Based in Tulsa, Mahenwahdose was formed 
in 1992. Hill received his formal theatre training at 
the College of Santa Fe, Oklahoma State University 
and Tulsa Junior College. He is an alumnus of the 
Oklahoma Summer Arts Institute and has studied 
Play writing under New York playwright Jonn 
Bishop. He was voted Favorite Indian Perfomer in 
the State of Oklahoma in 1998 and 2000. 

DeMarco (Cherokee, Yuchi and Seminole) 
is a singer, actress and dancer who graduated with 
honors from the American Music and Dance 
Academy of New York City. She has numerous film 
and stage credits, including Anaszazi The Ancient 
Ones , Hopi, the People of Peace, Power Rangers, 
and Powwow Highway, She was also a dancer/show 
girl with Ringling Brothers Bamum&Bailey circus 
during a 1990-91 national tour. 

Shana Banana is St. Petersburg 
singer/songwriter Shana Smith. A native of the 
Hawaiian Islands, she is one of the nation’s top chil- 
dren’s artists. Last year she starred at Kidstock and 
was featured at the White House Easter show. A 
Radio Disney artist, Shana just finished the pilot for 
a national children’s television show Shana 
Banana s Music and Fun For Kids , which also stars 
Seminole Tribal member Kowoko Billie. Her album 
of the same name is distributed nationally by 
Borders Books and Music. 

In addition to his Seminole Tribal executive 
duties, Chief Jim Billie is one of the nation’s top 


MAHENWADOSE: American Indian Theatre comes to Seminole Land. 


Oklahoma storytellers and Chief Jim Billie perform for Nashville elementary school kids. 


native musical artists and the winner of the 1 999 
Native American Music “Living Legend” award. 
His two albums for Sound of America 
Recordings (SOAR) received international criti- 
cal acclaim and earned national distribution by 
Tower and Peaches records. His songs and sto- 
ries remain true to his Seminole culture, colored 
by his unique position in two worlds. Chairman 
of the Seminole Tribe of Florida since 1979, 
Chief Jim Billie has 
made cultural preser- 
vation, including lan- 
guage, the hallmark 
of his administration. 
His last 

album, Seminole Fire 
was produced by John 
McEuen and is a col- 
lection of tales and 
legends he remembers 
first hearing as a child 
living in the Florida 
swamps. 

“Nowadays 
with all the external 
fun available to a 
child, it can be hard 
to get them to listen 
to the stories and 
songs of our culture,” 
says Chief Billie. 

“But if you 
make it fun and inter- 
esting enough, they 
will pay attention. 
C’mon out and see 
what I’m talking 
about!” 


Geninne DeMarco (L) and Will Hill tell legends. 


Making It Better 

By Wilma Mankiller 

America would be a better place if there were 
more women in leadership positions. Twenty-five years 
ago, many of us made it a personal goal to ensure that 
there are as many women as men in the U.S. Congress. 
Well, here we are 25 years later, and we are nowhere 
near that goal. How can America possibly do its best 
without the voices of more than half its population, the 
women of this country? In 1756, Cherokee Chief Atta- 
Kull-Kulla, upon meeting with the South Carolina 
Assembly, asked the question “Where are your 
women?” As we face the new millennium, this former 
Cherokee chief asks the same question: “Where are 
your women?” 

America has had many periods of greatness, 
but it also has had its share of dark days. America 
would be a better place if we held a national conversa- 
tion about race and the true history of this country. 
Most American history books make only a passing ref- 
erence to the people who lived here for thousands of 
years before Columbus accidentally stumbled onto the 
shores. Children are not taught that long before 
Columbus arrived, native governments existed on this 
land we now call America. Because there is so little 
accurate information about Native Americans in the 
popular culture or educational institutions, stereotypes 
about Native Americans are pervasive. 

America would be a better place if we all 
shared a common vision of what America is and what 
it could be. There are no great moral leaders today, no 
one to listen to all of us and then articulate a clear 
vision for the future. People in leadership positions 
tend to shy away from taking strong positions on the 
great issues of our time. 

America would be a better place if the corpo- 
rate community would assume more responsibility for 
helping solve problems in the community, particularly 
problems it creates. Short-term profits drive the man- 
agement decisions of too many businesses. It is uncon- 
scionable that we live in a society where we allow 
industrial polluters to harm the very things that sustain 
us: water, air, and land. Which naturally brings me to 
campaign finance reform. Many of America’s largest 
polluters are major contributors to both political par- 
ties. Campaign finance reform would help make 
America better. 

Finally, America would be a better place if 
leaders would do more long-term thinking. Short-term 
thinking has led us to the point where we now address 
the problem of crime by building more prisons and 
address the health care of children by completely 
ignoring the fact that millions of children do not have 
access to the health care they need. Are these solu- 
tions? In Iroquois society leaders are encouraged to 
remember seven generations in the past and consider 
seven generations in the future when making decisions 
that affect the people. If leaders everywhere would 
adopt this simple policy, America would be a much 
better place. 

Wilma Mankeller was elected principal chief 
of the Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma in 1985. At the 
time of her third-term , 1991 , the 15-member 
Cherokee Tribal Council included six women. Her 
biography , “ Mankiller : A Chief and Her People” was 
published in 1993 by St. Martin’s Press. This essay 
was published in the book “250 Ways to Make 
America Better , ” compiled by Carolyn Mackler and 
the editors of George Magazine. 
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Classified * Announcements 


Happy Birthday 



Happy Birthday to Savannah 
Huggins. I hope this day is special. Love, 
Megan. 



Our Little Pumpkin is turning 
one, Oct. 28. Happy 1st Birthday, Arek 
Dalton Jumper. From Momma 
(LaTonya Galindo) & Dada. 



Happy Birthday to Ryan Dane 

Yescas. We hope you have a great day. 

Love, Mom, Dad, Megan, Brittany & 
Cucauntemoc. 

Happy Birthday to Mommy. I 
love you. Shatee aka Piglet. 

Happy 18th Birthday to Myra 
Frank. Finally you’re an adult. Have fun, 
but not too much. Love Megan & 
Savannah. 

Happy 10th Birthday Dayne 
Weston Johns from your Dad. 

We would like to wish Sheila 
Jones Happy 7th Birthday. Hope you 
have fun on your birthday. We love you 
baby. Love, Mom, Dad, Sheila & 
Deveon. 



“Happy Birthday” to our two 
boys. Michael turned three on Oct. 12 
and Erik turned two on Oct. 7. We love 
you. Mom and Dad. 


Tribune Notice 


When submitting birthdays or 
student recognition pictures, etc., parents, 
please include your “reaf’names, not just 
mom and dad - who’s the parents of the 
person in the picture? 

Make sense? 

— Virginia Mitchell , Editor. 


Corrections 


Over $ 1 million worth of calves 
were sold from Brighton, not $ 1 00,000, 
as reported in the Sept. 29, edition. 


Personals 



Native Woman Seeks Native Man 

Hello my name is Cheyenne. I 
am a 33 year old Native American 
woman, wondering where do single 
Native Americans meet? 

I seek only a Native American 
man of true heritage not any wanna bes. 
I’ve done modeling for six years and do 
attend pow-wows with my wolf Ukia. I 
raised Ukia myself and sent along a 
photo of us done three weeks ago in a 
studio in Orlando. Are you still hiring for 
any casino jobs? Write soon. And you 
have a great web site. Thank You, 
Cheyenne 


Notices 


Native Man Seeks Native Woman 

Strong native man searching for 
Indian woman who can cook and doesn’t 
mind cleaning chores. I’ll bring home the 
bacon. You cook it. Must be between 25 
and 35 and have your own car, job and 
house. Wednesday is your night for televi- 
sion. Must like me watching football. I’ll 
fix your lawnmower if it breaks down. 
Keep me happy. I’ll take care of the rest. 

Joe D. 

Respond to personals by e-mailing trib- 
une@semtribe.com. 


Withlacoochee Trail Ride & 

Jam — Oct. 20 - 22. T.C. & Richard 
McCulley Farm, Hwy. 143, Jennings, Fla. 

5K Run Away From Drugs — 

Oct. 22. To benefit The Starting Place, 8 - 
1 1 a.m. Registration fee. Call for informa- 
tion at (954)926-6945. 

Blood Drive, Health Fair — On 

Thursday, Oct. 26, there will be a Blood 
Drive and Mini Health Fair located at the 
Hollywood Tribal Office. For more infor- 
mation or to sign up to donate please con- 
tact Toni Taglione at (954)962-2009. 

City Of Hollywood’s Diamond 
Celebration — Nov. 1 - Nov. 30. Plans 
include the Hollywood Jazz Festival, 
(954)921-3404. 

Black River Pow Wow 2000 — 

Nov. 3-5. Celebrating Bogalusa’s 
Choctaw Heritage. Contact Rico at 
(504)730-5891, Curt at (504)839-6632 or 
Brock at (504)732-5173. Web Site: 
http://www.geocities.com/ or blackriver- 
circleofnations. 

Ed-Venture Program — Nov. 

10. Parrot Jungle and Gardens is pleased 
to bring back its educational and adven- 
ture program for kids ages 5-10 for a one- 
day engagement, from 9a.m. - 4p.m. For 
general information, phone (305)666- 
7834, www.parrotjungle.com. 

First Concert On The Green In 
Hollywood — Nov. 11, 6p.m. - 10p.m., at 
the Hollywood Beach Golf and Country 
Club. The concert was designed to assist 


in the development of quality cultural arts 
program in Hollywood. For more infor- 
mation, contact DKMC, Inc. at (954)923- 
4343. 

First Seminole Baptist Church 

— 4701 Stirling Road. Nov. 5-10 at 
6:45p.m. Evan: Rev. Noel Turner and 
family from Tennessee. Lots of special 
music and singing, everyone welcome! 
Sunday School 9:45p.m., Sunday Service 
11p.m., Sunday Evening Church Training 
6p.m., Evening Worship 7p.m. and Wed. 
Night 7p.m. 

Scholarship Available For 
Midwife Conference — Clearwater 
Beach - scholarships for Native 
Americans to attend the Midwives 
Alliance of North America’s 10th Annual 
Conference are now available. 

The conference will be held at 
the Hilton Resort in Clearwater Beach, 
Nov. 10-12. To qualify for the scholar- 
ship, a person must be a Native American 
and be interested in learning what it takes 
to become a midwife. 

The theme of this year’s confer- 
ence is ‘Bringing Midwifery into the 
Light.’ Alice Walker, winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize and the National Book 
Award will present the keynote address. 

For more information contact 
Mark or Jeanne Madrid at (863)665-2201, 
leave a message at (800)694-6542, or e- 
mail jeannewife@aol.com 

2nd annual pow wow at 
Summit — Hai, Hai, the Summit 
Montessori School is holding their. 2nd 
annual gathering that is to be held Nov. 18 


at ll-4p.m. 5451 SW 64 Ave, Davie. 
Camping is first come first serve. No 
drugs or alcohol. This is a fun learning 
experience for young and old alike. 
Dancers, drummers, storytellers and any- 
one else that would like to share their 
experiences, knowledge or culture, please 
plan to join us. Sundancer (954)463-5004. 

Festival and Pow Wow — Nov. 
17 - 19, at the Georgia National 
Fairgrounds in Perry, GA. For information 
call (912)869-0462 or (912)787-5180, 
nativeway@mindspring.com. 

Hollywood Beach Candy Cane 
Parade — Sat., Dec. 16 - 7p.m. More 
than 75 bands, floats and marching units. 
For more information (954)921-3404, 

chancock@hollywoodfl.org. 

“Drive 2001” Car & Boat 
Donations — End date Dec. 31. Don’t 
Drive Your Tax Deduction Into 2001 ! Call 
(954)463-3725. 

Internet in the Computer Lab 

— Internet now available in the DSO 
Library. You must be at least 1 3 to use the 
internet and at least in middle school to 
use the CDRoms or Word programs. See 
librarian for access or instruction. 

FREE Puppies — Free to good 
home three (3) male puppies. Part Red 
Nose Pit Bull, part Curr born in June 
about four months old. Take one or take 
them all, nice looking. Can be seen at 
6430 N.W. 34th St., or call Christine at 
966-6300, ext. 1462. 


Job Announcement 


Position: Dentist 

Open Date: September 27, 2000 

Close Date: Until Filled 

Location: Dental, Brighton 

Salary: Negotiable, plus 

benefits 

Description: Provide preventive, rehabili- 
tative and community dental services in a 
clinic setting. 


Position: VE Teacher 

Open Date: September 27, 2000 

Close Date: Until Filled 

Location: Ahfachkee School, 

Big Cypress 

Salary: Negotiable w/benefits 

Description: FL and varying exceptional- 
ities certified, BA degree, classroom and 
teaching planning skills required. 

Position: Fine Arts Teacher 

Open Date: September 27, 2000 

Close Date: Until Filled 

Location: Ahfachkee School, 

Big Cypress 

Salary: Negotiable w/ benefits 

Description: FL and varying exceptional- 
ities certified, BA degree, classroom and 


teaching planning skills required. 


Position: 
Open Date: 
Close Date: 
Location: 


Maintenance 
September 27, 2000 
October 8, 2000 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum, Big Cypress 


Salary: NA 

Description: High school diploma or 
G.E.D. equivalent required. Valid Florida 
drivers license also required. Wood work- 
ing knowledge and ability to safely oper- 
ate hand tools is also necessary. 
Responsibilities include maintaining land- 
scaping and exterior grounds, cleaning 
and maintaining all interior spaces of the 
museum. Other duties include making 
minor repairs to the museum. 


Position: Direct Care Aid 

Open Date: September 27, 2000 

Close Date: October 8, 2000 

Location: Family Services, 

Big Cypress 

Salary: Negotiable, plus 

benefits 

Description: High school diploma or 
G.E.D equivalent required, college/voca- 


tional training preferred. Must be willing 
to work flex hours. Bilingual English/ 
Spanish. Must possess valid Florida dri- 
ver’s license. Physical fitness necessary to 
guide/transport client. Responsibilities 
include 8-12 hour shifts of direct care to 
brain-injured male, training and travel as 
needed. Additional duties also include 
accompanying client to medical appoint- 
ments. 


Position: Instructional Aide 

Open Date: September 27, 2000 

Close Date: Until Filled 

Location: Ahfachkee School, 

Brighton 

Salary: $9.00 per hour, 

plus benefits 

Description: HS diploma/ GED required. 
Strong understanding of Seminole culture 
desired. Assist teacher with classroom 
activities and paperwork. 


For more information visit www.semino- 
letribe.com/employment/headquarters.sht 
ml. 


Poems 


Song of Deceit 

I am here, come and grab me 
I am here, come, you cannot go wrong 
Your tongue is dry like a bone 
And your throat feels like a desert stone 

Come on, you are getting closer 
Keep on cornin’, you are almost here 
My voice is so sweet, it kills you 
You cannot resist my conning disaster, 
dear 

Your voice is so unbearable 

But I heard your cries 

So now it’s your turn to listen to me 

So listen to me you fool, listen to my 

lies 


That’s right it’s me I’m here 
Pick me up and put me to your lips 
I’ll go down your throat with burning 
hell 

Because you are mine to kick your hips 

Close your eyes and satisfy your thirst 
You seemed to feel so good and well 
But you don’t know your own destiny 
‘Cause tomorrow you will feel the burn- 
ing hell 

I am not singing sweet again 

Because I fool you with my lying tongue 

I am not singing at all 

What you thought you heard was only a 

deceit song 

— By Paul “Cowbone” Buster 


Exit The Zone 

I’m sleeping with heat, 

Under my sheets. 

Late night I grip my pillow tight. 

Tossing and turning in my sleep. 
Paranoid and call it. 

The ill ways of a drug addict slash alco- 
holic 

3:00 am and I’m still on the stroll 
20 years young 

But my body is feeling stressed and mad 
old. 

I’ve got a heart 
But my blood is mad cold 
I should’ve listened to my comrades 
When I was told 

To live life to the fullest never fold 
Too damn late now 
My soul has been sold. 

Maybe I can change, but most doubt it 
Is it so - I can roll 
And somehow reroute it. 

Nah’ the real world isn’t for me. 

Besides it’s already too crowded. 

Hear and feel my poetry 
As it’s quietly shouted. 

Exit the zone - stay ‘bout it. 

— Markell Billie 


Night Sky 

I don’t have what it takes 

To hang around 

But I’m good at wasting time 

There’s nothin’ no way, when I’m down 

I used to try and be on time 
For reasons I just don’t understand 
I’d go for miles and miles of jungle in 
Vietnam 

And I only asked to be my own man 

“Nevertheless I still got my freedom 
So I’ll make the best of it 
Before I go down 
Death is imminent at anytime 
When the night sky is illuminated 
I pulled my trigger only to hear an 
awful sound” 

Some nights I wished for the worst 
But then that’s not what I am about 
I am who I am that’s how I’ve been 
taught 

I’ll get as many as I can ‘fore I go out 

I huddle close to my weapon 

And try to keep it from this cold, slow 

drizzlin’ rain 

I closed my eyes and go back in time 
And for a little while it eases my pain 

I’m thinkin’ ‘bout my mom and dad 
And wonder if they’re thinking ‘bout 
me 

For now I’ll pray to God my soul to 
keep 

And thank Him for America land of the 
free 

Tomorrow will be forever since I’ve 
been here 

At first I was cold and hungry but no 
more 

I’ve learned to be a machine on a mis- 
sion 

Eradicating my enemy is my duty and 
chore 

The color of my skin and my so-called 
enemy are the same 
Sometimes I wonder whose side I’m 
suppose to stand 

I pray to God for mercy as the night sky 
is lit 

And to let me see tomorrow and let me 
be my own man 

“Nevertheless I’ve still got my freedom 

So I’ll make the best of it 

Before I go down 

Death is imminent at anytime 

When the night sky is illuminated 

I pulled my trigger only to hear an 

awful sound.” 

— Paul “ Cowbone ” Buster. I wrote 
this for all Native American Veterans , 
but I especially wrote it in memory of 
Charlie Gopher and all Seminole 
Veterans. 
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Chief Jim Billie 

I open my eyes 

But I cannot see 
The tears of injustice 
Are blinding 
I open my ears 

But I cannot hear 
The storms of prosperity 
Are thundering 
My table is full 

But I hunger still 
My anguished Spirit 
Is starving 
The pain I feel 

Is a consuming fire 
My beloved land 
Is gone 

As you reach forward 

Beloved Asti Seminoli 
Remember the ancient promises 
In the fields of water 
“I will be with you always. ...” 

The spirit rests upon you, 

O mighty warrior 

The mantel is now yours 
Use it wisely 

— Daughters of the Wind 

Hats Off! 

Hats off to the Panther Clan, 

Only the strong survive in this 
Promised land! 

The Unconquered Seminoles we 
Are a part of, It don’t matter if 
We are saints or notorious thugs. 

The Great Spirit sees us all as 
One, only He can judge us for 
The wrong we have done. 

To my brother Burt who we call 
Breeze, when you get free 
Regulate and make that cheese. 

Momma loves you and misses you as 
Well, Lil B needs you out there 
So don’t go back to jail. 

When those shots rang out you did 
What you had to do, it was done for 
A purpose now all that’s through. 

My brother it’s time to move on and 
Live your life free, I know you 
Can do it easily. 

To my brother Lyle, who we call 
Lil Craze, I still remember 
That 76 yard touchdown you made. 

It’s been a long time that you 
Been away, just so you know 
Momma loves and misses you more 
By the day. 

When you get free you and Breeze 
Keep that family pride strong, we 
Always representing that’s well known. 

My brother spend time with 
Your shorties and show them a 
Better way, see to it that they 
Grow to be prosperous one day. 

This is Lil Brother Ike bringing 
Forth this scribe, they call me 
Soldier standing strong with pride. 

Right now I just don’t know when 
I’ll get to see ya’ll, until then 
I’ll continue to write & sometimes 
I’ll call. 

Breeze and Lil Craze keep that unity 
Strong when ya’ll get free, be there 
For my shorties in place of me. 

To me all that matters is that our 
Family is fine, Ike gonna be 
Alright ain’t nothing to this four 
Letter word they call “time”. 

Momma I speak for me and my broth- 
ers 

When I say much love, brothers when 
Ya’ll get free give momma a hug. 

Momma you raised us proper, you 
taught 

Us to do right not wrong, you the best 
Momma you’re so strong. 

Our family sticks together through good 
Times and bad, I seen families fall apart 
Damn that’s sad. 

Grandma we inherited our strength 
From you, that’s why we can see bad 
Times easily through. 

Hats off to you Grandma and all of our 
Family as well, we represent whether 
We succeed or fail. 

— Ike T. HarjOy Panther Clan 
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Hollywood Indian Day 

By E. Bowers 

HOLLYWOOD — The entire recreation area was 
abuzz with activity on Sept. 22, Indian Day. The parking lot 
was crowded with gleaming cars, trucks, and bikes and 
noisy with owners making last minute adjustments for the 
Sound-Off category. Councilman Max Osceola was there 
shining up his motorcycle. 

Near the racquetball courts, judges Bobby Frank, 
Robert North, Milo Osceola, and Eric Osceola were happily 
sampling the frybread contest entries. The judging was a gru- 
eling process of deciding the best frybread based upon consis- 
tency, fluffiness, taste, and, for lack of a better word, non- 
greasiness. 

Nearby the frybread arena, men and women were 
sweating it out in the log-peeling contest. Some entrants flew 
through the contest, while others awoke muscles that they hadn’t 
used in years. 

Under the oak tree Seminole men were secretively mas- 
saging strange spices and juices into racks of ribs for the B-B-Q 
Rib Cookoff. Winner Keith Osceola credited his special ingredi- 
ent with the win. “It was the mojo,” said Osceola. 

On the outdoor basketball court, the kids were punishing 
the three bounce houses while others were trying their luck on the 
rock wall. 

After dinner, it was time for FCW wrestling. The main 
event was the “Seminole” wrestler Thunderheart, featuring guest 
manager, Rocky Johnson, the father of WWF wrestler “The Rock”. 
The Mayor of Davie, Harry Venis, who is known as “the wrestling 
Mayor”, refereed the match. 

A spectacular fireworks display capped off a long day 
of fun and entertainment for the Hollywood community. 

Events and winners were as follows: 

Rib Cookoff - 1) Keith Osceola, 2) Mingo Jones, 3) 
Philmon Bowers 

Frybread Contest - 55+ - 1) Betty Osceola, 2) 

May dell Osceola, 3) Annie Tiger; 21-54 - 1) Judy Jones, 2) 
Barbara Billie, 3) Juanita Osceola; 14-20 - 1) Phalyn 
Osceola. 

Car Show - Bicycle - 1) Ravenne Osceola, 2) 
Hailee Osceola, 3) Legus Bowers/Cliff Sanchez; Classic 
Truck - 1) Leon Wilcox, Custom Car - 1) Steve Osceola, 
2) Blake Osceola, 3) Mitchell/Charles; Custom Truck - 1) 
Clifton Billie, 2) Ronnie Billie, 3) Tate Osceola; Motorcycle 
- 1) Max Osceola, 2) Clifford Sanchez, 3) Max Osceola; 
Stock Car - 1) Loretta Micco, Stock Truck - 1) Judy Jones, 2) 
Jessica Buster, 3) Leon Wilcox; Custom Classic Car - 1) Bigshot 
Jumper, 2) Bigshot Jumper; Custom Classic Truck - 1) Betty Mae 
Jumper; Sport Utility Vehicle - 1) Michael Onco, 2) Brande 
Clay; Sound Off - 1) Pete Baker, 2) Mitch Osceola, 3) 

Clifton Billie; Van - 1) Marcy Osceola Jr., 2) Alicia Sanchez, 
3) Dan Osceola; Best of Show - Betty Mae Jumper. 


Milo Osceola shows the one handed method of skinning a pole. 



This youngster gets a close-up look at the face of a gentle goat. 


Peek-a-boo -- this child plays with photograhper. 


Big Cypress Community Enjoys Indian Day 


BIG CYPRESS — People, running and ducking fly- 
ing cow patties, filled the Big Cypress Reservations Ball Field 
with laughter as community members gathered to celebrate 
National Indian Day, Sept. 22. 

The smelliest, but funniest event of the day, had to be 
the cow-chip throwing contest. Contestants who participated 
in the event dug deep in a garbage barrel for a handful of 
dried cow unwanted. Participants competed by throwing feces 
the farthest. 

Not every contest was as amusing for the crowd who 
dodged the flying pies. Participants in the day’s festivities also 
entered a clothing contest, where contestants of all ages 
entered hand made Seminole patchwork clothing. Judges for 
the contest Seminole Elders Rosie Billie and Alice Billie. 

Other events, which lasted through the day, included 
a co-ed horseshoe tournament, were some 1 6 teams participat- 
ed. Also, guests 
were treated to a a 
catered lunch p 
provided by Big w 
Cypress Board 
Representative 
Mondo Tiger. 

To end 
this memorable 
day, members 
went back to their 
roots by getting 
together for a game 
of stickball. 
Stickball is played 
with two teams, 
which are awarded 
points for catching 
and throwing a 
ball, usually a piece 
of wrapped animal 
skin, with two 
hand-made rackets. 

COWCHIPS: And, this ain’t no bull! The ball is thrown 




SMELL OF SUCCESS: Janice Osceola won cowchip toss , and 
Mondo Tiger wisely presented check to her non-throwing hand. 


to a marked position on a shaved pole for points. 

After the exhibition game had ended, members shook 
hands and enjoyed the rest of the evening with community 
friends and relatives, at least until the Florida state bird - the 
mosquito - came out of the Big Cypress Swamp. 

The following are the results of the special events: 

Men Horseshoe - 1 st Jason Grasshopper, 2nd Jason 
Bettleyoun. Women’s Horseshoe - 1st place Myra Jumper, 2nd 
place Janice Osceola. Seniors Horseshoe - 1st Rudy Osceola, 
2nd place Joe Billie Jr. Cowchip Throwing - Women’s 1st 
place Janice Osceola, 2nd place Mary Jumper. Men’s - Mondo 
Tiger, Larry Smith. Clothing Contest - Children Modern - 
Tacomah Robbins. Traditional Candelario Landin III. Women’s 
Modern - Shelly Tigertail. Traditional - Myra Jumper. Men - 
Modern Roger Billie. Traditional - Jeremiah Hall. 



Kiddie rides were running free all day long as children enjoyed thrilling Indian Day. 


Miccosukees Celebrate Indian Day 


By B. Secody 

MICCOSUKEE — The 
Miccosukee Tribe celebrated Indian Day 
Sept. 22, with a full day of special events 
at the Tribal Village. 

Festivities began at 8:30 a.m., 


with rides set up for the young children to 
enjoy throughout the day, although some 
of the contests were actually held earlier 
in the week - such as the “Indian Car and 
Truck” contest, which was held Sept. 18 
in the parking lot across from the village. 
The “Indian Dog” contest was also held 
on the 1 8th. The Indian Dog contest stip- 
ulated that the dog had to be owned by a 
Tribal members, be on a leash, and not be 
abused. 

A massive tent was erected for 
the clothing contests and for Tribal guests 
to eat. Although the temperature outside 
the tent soared above the 90 degree mark, 

1 0 huge portable air conditioners kept the 
inside of the tent cool throughout the day. 
It was an oasis for those to come in out of 
the rain - which kept trying to dampen 
the day’s festivities - but to no avail. 

Several contests were held 
through the course of the day beginning 
with the Fry Bread Contest (age 14 and 
up), followed by the log peeling (men and 
women - ages 15 and up.) The women 
shamed the men in the log -peeling con- 
test as they won hands down. 

Tribal officials were on hand to 


welcome everyone to the day’s festivities 
and joined the group for lunch in the tent. 

The patchwork contest brought 
out some of the most beautiful designs 
ever displayed - as the artists modeled 
their creations before a panel of judges. 

Betty Cypress, who 
emceed the event, kept 
track of all winners. 
Categories included 
baggy shirts - traditional 
and contemporary, big 
shirt, short skirts, con- 
temporary jackets, tradi- 
tional outfits, contempo- 
rary shirts, vests, con- 
temporary outfits, tradi- 
tional style jackets, and 
traditional long skirt. 

The clothing contest 
stretched on throughout 
the afternoon. Other cat- 
egories included original 
artwork, beadwork, 
dolls, poetry, photogra- 
phy, wood carving and 
sweet grass baskets. 
Bingo games ended the 
day, which stressed hav- 
ing a great time while 
reflecting on culture, heritage and good 
health. 



Layla Billie shows off her winning skirt. 




Tina Smith participates in the women’s log skinning competition. 

Students Learn Cultural Skills 



By Gary Padgett 

TAMPA — Sep. 22 was 
National Indian Day, and the Tampa 
Community took the opportunity to teach 
the youth some of the traditional ways. 
This is because the Tampa Community, as 
well as the entire Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, empha- 
sizes that an edu- 
cation is important 
for the youth. 

A Tribal 

education includes 
more than just the 
“3 R’s.” It also 
includes tradition. 

With this in mind, 
the Tampa 
Community 
planned traditional 
foods and activi- 
ties to celebrate | 

National Indian g 

Day. | 

“During u 

the day’s activi- 
ties, the youth 
learned how to 
make baskets, 
learned about their 
culture, and other 
stuff they didn’t know,” says Jesse 
Jimmie. The truth behind this statement 
was evident by the number of Tampa 


youth that participated in activities like 
archery and beadworking. 

The youth were also taught by 
example as the adults participated in 
archery, spear throwing, and log skinning. 
National Indian Day also gave everyone 
the chance to come together as a commu- 


Seminole youth participate in Indian Day (1-r): Kaylin Henry, 
Miranda Motlow, Sierra Simmons, Linda and Jane Henry, 
Jamie Henry, and Alana Henry. 

nity, and that is the most important lesson 
the youth can learn. 
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Pithlachocco’s Canoes: Nature’s Millennium Message? 



WATER WORLD: DeBry woodcut portrays Florida Indians near the time of white contact, 500 years ago. 

In Their Own Words: 

E-Mails Show Irresponsibility 


P erhaps the earth really is trying to tell us some- 
thing. We all know (well, most of us do) that 
the entire concept of a “millennium,” a thou- 
sand-year cycle, is entirely arbitrary. Something that 
Western Christians created to organize time, and 
based on their determination to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the arbitrary date when a person known as 
Jesus, the son of an elderly carpenter, was born. But 
years, and sets of one hundred years, or even of one 
thousand years really are only weak attempts to 
define the rhythms of the forces that we call “nature.” 
They could never command nature or make nature 
conform to human expectations. 

But we can open our minds to the workings 
of nature, even though they are beyond the under- 
standing of human beings and beyond the powers of 
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humans to control. That’s the ‘default’ state of mind 
for Indians, but it takes a lot of effort for anyone else. 
For even as we attempt to define nature and capture it 
in words, we know that it is an entity separate from 
ourselves, and a force beyond our own control. We 
are all bound up with nature and the cycles of nature, 
however, and it has an impact on every facet of our 
lives. So, if we’re half as smart as we like to think we 
are, maybe we ought to pay more attention to the 
larger messages that it seems to be trying to give us. 

Case in point: the land beneath the water 
near Gainesville, known to non-Indian Floridians as 
Newnan’s Lake, has just offered all of us a tremen- 
dous message. The old Maskoki name for that land 
covered by water has long been “pithlachocco” {bithli 
= boat, choko = structure/house), or “the place 
where the boats stay.” Little by little, nature has 
caused the waters to recede, at this particular 
moment, in order to reveal 87 canoes, that have been 
‘living’ on that land, some of them for as long as 
5,000 years. 

This is not a surprise to the Indians. Rather, 
as Chairman James Billie has pointed out, nature has 
honored the Indians by revealing this information. 

The Seminole people know that their ancestors have 
camped on, walked across, hunted on, lived on, 
fought over, and died in this land that white people 
decided to name “Florida” for countless millennia. 
Literally. They were the inheritors of nature’s bounty 
and the students of nature’s lessons. 

The news that such a large and specialized 
site existed comes as a surprise to non-Indians only 
because too many of us have effected a radical ‘shift 
in focus,’ you might say, over time and because we 
have chosen repeatedly to ignore the messages of 
nature, for our own cultural purposes. To many, it is 
more important to write the past their own way than 
to believe that the Indians of Florida today are the 
descendants of the Indians who saw and used those 
magnificent trees, growing around the area that they 
called chua , the “little jug with no bottom,” the place 
where the earth drinks the water up from time to time 
and lets the land breathe. These are the same people 
who now have the evidence of their own scientific 
analysis that those Indian ancestors used their water- 
covered place where the boats stay, not for just a few 
years, or a few hundred years, but for thousands of 
years - a cycle that was disturbed only after the com- 
ing of the Europeans. But nature will not be ignored. 
And what a brilliant, and dramatic, manner of deliv- 
ering the message. Pithlachocco is a site unique in 
the entire United States, and one integrally connected 
to the long heritage of the American Indians. 

This is the way that nature tries to get our 
attention, to point out something transcendently 
important. And this is neither the only time nor the 
only place where nature has confronted us with such 
clarity. Indeed, we have had a number of opportuni- 
ties to learn of late. For example, in the recent nation- 
al controversy over the remains of the so-called 
“Kennewick Man,” nature provided us with a critical 
opportunity to confront our national imaging of the 
Indians and of their equity in this land. The intensity 
of national reaction made all too clear the intensity of 
national feelings, and the fight between those who 
follow nature and those who try to command it will 
go on for quite some time. 

In South Dakota earlier this year, when 
nature’s freezing cycle had absorbed the waters of the 
White Swan reservoir, for the first time in half a cen- 
tury, the nation was confronted with another bitter 
reality. The remains of many ancestors had not been 
removed before the damned waters of the Missouri 
river covered their graveyard, as the US government 
had promised the Sioux Indians so long ago. Women 
of the Yankton Sioux Braveheart Society camped, in 
subzero temperatures, on the frozen lakebed to pro- 

See NATURE, page 19 


By Charles Flowers 

A review of e-mail correspondence to and from 
state officials over five months shows a pattern of irre- 
sponsibility for the safety of the archaeological treasures 
first discovered at Newnan’s Lake this May. 

In fact, the officials’ primary concern was not 
the ancient canoes, but rather a local citizen who first 
complained about a deadhead logging operation on the 
lake. In a chilling example of public officials turning on 
an innocent “whistleblower,” false accusations, innuen- 
do, and disrespectful comments were hurled online via 
state computers. 

The e-mails were part of a public records 
request by the Seminole Tribune. E-mails are notes sent 
instantly from one computer user to another. Unless 
erased, they are stored on the computer for later 
retrieval. 

The first e-mail regarding Newnan’s Lake, 
dated May 18, was sent to Jim Miller, State 
Archaeologist in the Division of Historic Resources 
(DHR) from Erika Simons. Simons was with archaeolo- 
gists Barbara Purdy and Ray McGee when they discov- 
ered the first seven (of 87) ancient canoes buried in the 
drought exposed lakebed. She included photos of Purdy 
and McGee with a partially excavated canoe plainly vis- 
ible. 


One day later, May 19, a Department of 
Environmental Protection (DEP) chemist named Tom 
Frick wrote a DEP colleague that he had done a pre- 
recovery assessment of the Newnan’s Lake site with 
logger Charles Pinson. No mention was made of any 
canoes or archaeological concerns. 

“We observed a number of areas where log 
recovery was already taking place and spoke with a land 
owner who was claiming ownership of the lake bot- 
tom,” Frick wrote. 

(Frick was referring to illegal logging not per- 
mitted by the state. The land owner was Dale Crider, 
whose complaints of environmental damage first alerted 
officials that something might be amiss with a permitted 
deadhead logging operation on the lake.) 

One week later, May 26, John Tietjen, a DEP 
investigator, wrote his superior, Jack Dunphy: “There 
are what appear to be skid marks from the waters edge 
to a ramp near kreidler’s (sic) residence. Boards can be 
seen through the trees drying. In short, I think we can 
show his involvement.” 

(The subject of the investigation, “kreidler,” is 
Newnan’s Lake resident Crider.) 

There is still no mention of any Indian canoes, 
although the local Gainesville Sun would report June 2 
that more than 20 had been found. 

On June 7, the DEP’s 
Michael Eaton wrote, “Mr. 

Crider has been removing logs 
for a number of years from the 
lake. Based on our proprietary 
ownership, C&E (compliance 
and enforcement) is going to 
pursue enforcement if he contin- 
ues doing so.” 

(Note: Crider says the logs 
he used to build his house were 
taken years ago from property 
for which he has a deed and pays 
taxes on. No case against Crider 
has yet been filed by “C&E,” 
DEP or any other agency.) 

On June 1 5 - a month after 
the canoes were found — comes 
the first e-mail reference indicat- 
ing DEP knew anything about 
any Indian canoes in danger. 
Dunphy wrote: “Chris Newman 
(a state archaeologist) reported to 
Steve Sabia that the deadhead 
logger on Newnan’s Lake (pre- 
sumably Pinson) had damaged 

See E-MAILS, page 19 


D EP Talks To Tribe, 
Alters Permit For 
Ocklawaha Logging 

By Charles Flowers and Peter B. Gallagher 

TALLAHASSEE — The Department 
of Environmental Protection (DEP) amended the 
permit for a deadhead logging operation on the 
Ocklawaha River after consulting with the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. The new permit pro- 
vides for a 300-foot buffer zone around an 
Indian cultural site known as High Bluff. 

The decision was a first for Tribal rep- 
resentation in a DEP dredge-and-fill permit, (the 
site specific license required for each deadhead 
logging site) according to Dr. Patricia Wickman, 
Seminole Tribal Historic Preservation Officer 
(THPO). 

The halt also marked the first time 
deadhead logging on a Florida river was stopped 
because of a Tribal protest, Dr. Wickman said: “I 
was very pleased to be able to conference with 
DEP officials, who politely listened to the 
Seminoles’ point of view. We were allowed to 
participate in a process that is very important to 
the Seminole Tribe.” 

A DEP dredge-and-fill/logging permit 
was issued to Eric Prokopi of Land O’ Lakes on 
July 27 to take logs from four stretches of the 
Ocklawaha, between Rodman Dam and the St. 
John’s River, east of Ocala. 

While the Tribe had not been notified 
of the planned Ocklawaha logging, the state 
Department of Historical Resources (DHR) did 
receive written notice from DEP several months 
prior, but failed to comment, despite its duties 
under the federal Historic Preservation Act. 
(DHR receives over $600,000 a year in federal 
funds to support the actions of a State Historic 
Preservation Officer, (SHPO). In Florida, the 
SHPO duties are divided among several bureau- 
crats, with the title given to DHR Director Jan 
Matthews.) 

According to Wickman, the SHPO is 
supposed to be “proactive” in monitoring 
impacts to historical resources within the state. 
“This includes consulting with the THPO,” says 
Wickman “The SHPO should have been a part 
of this deadhead logging process from the very 
beginning. Why the SHPO was not is a mystery 
to me.” 

DHR employee and State Archaeologist 
Jim Miller laid the blame on administrative pro- 
cedures that made it difficult for his staff to 
properly review the more than 7,000 dredge-and- 
fill permits which cross his desk yearly. He says 
he was never asked by DEP to interact with the 
process at all. 

Deadhead loggers are required, by the 
DEP, to report the finding of any historical arti- 
fact, but instruction in the identification and 
preservation of antiquities is not part of the cur- 
riculum in the classes loggers are required to 
attend. “These workers are moving all over his- 
torical sites and may not even know it,” says 
Wickman. “What may look like an old burned 
out log to one person, may actually be a 5,000- 
year-old canoe to a trained observer!” 

Last month, Gov. Jeb Bush instigated a 
ban on deadhead logging on Florida lakes in the 
wake of reports by the Seminole Tribune that 
seven prehistoric Indian canoes were crushed by 
a logging operation on Newnan’s Lake east of 
Gainesville. 

The DHR failed to challenge the 
Newnan’s permit application even after a staff 
archaeologist reported damage to two of the 
ancient canoes in mid- June. Logging resumed in 
early July, blessed by DHR in an official letter. 
Five more canoes would be damaged by a bull- 
dozer and other heavy equipment before the log- 
ger left with a reported 240 logs, according to 
the DHR on-site archaeologist Melissa Memory. 

A month later, citizen complaints were 
called in to the Tribune regarding potential dan- 
gers to artifacts along the permitted areas of the 
Lower Ocklawaha; Indian mounds and other 
sites of human occupation are associated with 
this very area. After a call from Gov. Jeb Bush’s 
office, DEP official Phil Coram allowed both the 
Tribe and DHR to comment “after the fact” 
regarding the Ocklawaha. 

“I am pleased the Department of State 
finally reviewed the permit and gave their com- 
ments, also. Close coordination between the 
DEP and the SHPO in the permitting process is 
an absolute necessity if Florida’s Indian heritage 
is going to be preserved,” said Dr. Wickman. 

“The Ocklawaha permit revision cer- 
tainly is evidence that this process can work.” 

Bush and his five-person Cabinet unan- 
imously approved a resumption of deadhead log- 

See OCKLAWAHA, page 19 



Melissa Memory’s videotape still shows deadhead logger in restricted area. 
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Sierra Takes On Deadheads 


National and state environmental groups have focused on the 
deadhead logging issue , following Seminole Tribune articles 
last month. The following letter was sent , Oct 9 , 2000 , to 
Florida Gov. Jeb Bush. 

Dear Governor Bush, 

The Sierra Club, Northwest Florida Group, has been 
involved in the deadhead logging issue since December of 
1999. At that time we provided comments and photographs for 
the consideration of the Cabinet, sitting as the Trustees of the 
Internal Improvement Trust Fund, regarding concerns that 
arose in the course of the one-year trial period of deadhead log- 
ging. 

As you know, this practice was reinstated in 1998, 
under the Chiles administration, after being discontinued in 
1974 because of objections raised by the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, whose major concern was the 
loss of aquatic habitat. At the 1999 meeting, the Board of 
Trustees agreed to a four month moratorium on the issuance of 
any new use agreements, during which time Best Management 
Practices were to be developed and incorporated into the regu- 
latory permit process. 

The Technical Workgroup convened by the DEP 
(DLTAC) then produced new recommendations for the contin- 
ued recovery of pre-cut timber, which were subsequently 
adopted. At the expiration of the moratorium, permitting for 
deadhead logging resumed under the new rules. 

Since that time, new concerns regarding this logging 
practice have arisen, not the least of which is the Newnan’s 
Lake fiasco which resulted in damage to a portion of the largest 
ancient canoe find in North America. 

The Sierra Club appreciates your decisive action in 
banning deadhead logging in Florida’s lakes until this matter 
can again be considered by the Governor and Cabinet. This ban 
is especially appropriate, since lakes were never addressed by 
the DLTAC. The environmental considerations incorporated 
into the Best Management Practices were formulated specifi- 
cally for rivers, and no environmental impact studies, investi- 
gations of impacts to threatened and endangered species, rec- 
ommendations for permit conditions or protection needs for the 
State’s lakes were addressed in any manner whatsoever. 

This issue of lake deadhead logging which the 
Governor, Board of Trustees, and the various State regulatory 
agencies will consider now calls into question the viability of 
the entire deadhead logging program. It must be decided 
whether deadhead logging should be allowed at all in Florida 
lakes, and if so under what conditions. A careful examination 
of the current state of deadhead logging in rivers will help pro- 
vide the information needed to make this decision. In particu- 
lar, it should be investigated as to whether the permitting 
process and Best Management Practices for river recovery are 
effective in protecting environmental and cultural resources 
that belong to the people of the State of Florida. 

The Sierra Club now seriously doubts that the dead- 
head permitting process, as presently structured, affords 
Florida’s citizens the protection of valuable natural resources 
that they are entitled to, and we ask that you take the following 
comments into consideration. 

In our comment letter prepared for the December, 

1999 Cabinet meeting, we expressed a number of concerns, 
including the lack of adequate biological surveys performed 
prior to commencement of logging, the long contiguous 
stretches of river permitted in a single permit, the generaliza- 
tion of an unproven probable impact to many miles of river 
without regard for individual variations in habitat, species pres- 
ence, or scope and duration of the extractions in a particular 
area, and the scarcity of natural woody debris in the rivers. In 
fact, in a report on deadhead logging prepared by the DEP in 
1999, their Environmental Assessment Section mapped the 
snag habitat at 64 segments of the Apalachicola and 
Choctawhatchee Rivers and concluded that “Compared to other 
southeastern U.S. rivers, this is an extremely low availability of 
woody debris.” 

A paper attached to this report, entitled “Ecological 
and Morphological Significance of Old Growth Deadhead Logs 
in the Chipola River” by Donald Ray, FDEP NWD Biologist, 
described the sampling of two submerged logs to determine 
their habitat value. This paper concluded that “A more diverse 
and productive wildlife community was found in these two 
samples of old growth logs than bioassessments of 1 00 meter 
reaches of river at the Chipola river reference site near the 
Altha boat ramp. These findings are similar to the results of a 
sampling of a deadhead logon the Choctawhatchee River the 
previous month. Removal of an unquantified amount of the few 
remaining logs would have a negative impact to the river’s fish 
and wildlife community.” We also noted that widespread log- 
ging on the land surrounding the rivers has reduced the quanti- 
ty and type of trees that will become future deadfalls, and fur- 
ther that many of the deadhead logs have been in the rivers for 
over a hundred years, and although they lack the crowns and 
root systems of natural deadfalls, they now form a supporting 
framework for more recent deadfalls. In the same 1999 DEP 
report, it was stated that “Since woody debris is such an impor- 
tant ecological resource, it is reasonable to recommend that 
steps be taken to enhance the amount of woody debris in 
Florida streams.” A possible step to accomplish this, as stated 
in the report, is “Replacement of deadheads with fresh snags to 
offset the habitat loss and potential channel de-stabilizing 
effects of deadhead removal”. 

Although the final DLTAC recommendations contain a 
provision to prohibit recovery from stream reaches where 
woody debris is extremely limited, the pre-recovery assessment 
resources necessary to make an adequate determination of the 
location of these areas are plainly inadequate. Only two OPS 
inspectors, neither of whom are required to be certified divers, 
are provided for some two dozen plus permits, covering many 
miles of rivers. It is not possible for these inspectors to mark 
only those logs which may be harvested, as was suggested at 
the stakeholders’ meeting by a number of environmental organ- 
izations. The funds to pay these OPS personnel come from the 
use agreement fee, which limits the funds available and in 
effect makes the inspectors employees of the loggers, which 
creates a conflict of interest. The DLTAC also failed to provide 
any provisions to replace deadheads with fresh snags to miti- 
gate the effects of their removal. 

In addition, our previous concern that a complete bio- 
logical assessment of individual variations in habitat and 
species presence on these long river runs would be needed still 
remains a concern, due to the lack of personnel provided to 
make these assessments. 

The Sierra Club also commented in 1 999 that we were 
concerned about the level of enforcement that could be accom- 
plished. In fact our concern seems justified, in that the DLTAC 
only provides for a minimum random inspection frequency of 
one per month. The DEP again cites lack of funds and person- 
nel for a higher level of monitoring. 

Although we had many serious concerns about the 
advisability of continuing to permit deadhead logging, as noted 
above, we recommended some steps that could be taken to off- 
set some of the environmental damage from this practice. Our 
1999 recommendations were to allow logging only in areas 
where a complete biological study had been completed, to 
require biologists, not the permittee, to identify the specific 
logs to be harvested, and to monitor on-site all activities by 
qualified personnel. 

None of these conditions made it into the final 
DLTAC recommendations. 

In 1999, we did not call for an outright ban on dead- 

^ heading for a number of reasons, the primary one being the 
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In 1998, when the DEP asked the Chiles administra- 
tion to reinstate deadhead logging for a one year trial period, 
three reasons were given for doing so. The first, that logging 
was occurring illegally anyway, is a specious argument that 
should be discounted in a society that lives by the rule of law, 
and can be addressed by increasing the penalties for poaching. 

The second, that the Attorney General’s Opinion 
allowed recovery of lost property, was taken by the DEP as a 
rationale for the wholesale issuance of permits statewide, with- 
out any prior investigation as to whether or not the waters 
being permitted for logging did in fact contain branded logs, 
which would meet the definition of lost property. It was 
assumed/decided at that time that branded logs were every- 
where, mixed up together with the unbranded, and that the use 
agreement fee paid by the loggers is considered payment to the 
State for those unbranded logs. No provision was made for a 
prior determination as to the percentage or quantity of branded 
logs in a given location. In Newnan’s Lake, observers have 
reported that the logs were not branded. In the paper referred to 
above by Donald Ray, he notes that “The permit applicant said 
logs in the Chipola River were not branded historically like in 
other Panhandle rivers.” The Chipola River has been dammed 
to create Dead Lakes, which is presently being logged. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that if the logs in the Chipola River were not 
branded, then the logs which ended up in Dead Lakes also 
were not, and so we have a second instance of a lake permit 
that, if the AG’s opinion were to be strictly applied, might not 
have qualified under the presumption of lost property. 

When the DLTAC made the recommendations which 
ended the 1999 moratorium, it failed to provide adequate staff 
to make sufficient surveys prior to permitting, and it failed to 
require staff to be certified divers, thereby making it impossible 
to determine in advance whether branded logs exist in a partic- 
ular river reach, and if so, if there are sufficient numbers to jus- 
tify the environmental risk of recovery. Therefore, the use 
agreement as structured is faulty in two ways. It allows logging 
even when the Attorney General’s Opinion appears not to 
apply, and it produces insufficient remuneration to the State, 
relative to the value of the property being harvested. 

The third reason given for the reinstatement was the 
economic impact on Panhandle fishermen from the recently 
enacted net ban, and this logging activity was presented as a 
way to replace some of the income lost from the ban. In reality, 
however, the beneficiaries of the State’s generosity are not the 
displaced fishermen. The true beneficiaries are the owners of 
very expensive homes being built in the rapidly developing 
panhandle, who purchase the end product in the form of floors, 
stairs, windows, and custom furniture manufactured from the 
last of this old growth lumber that will not be available for 
many, many generations, or perhaps never again. At the March 
31, 2000 Stakeholders’ meeting, John Terry, Santa Rosa Beach 
mill owner, discussed the economic impacts of this activity. He 
gave, as an example, a figure of 2,000 board feet of timber 
worked through the system, and stated that this produces about 
$1,750.00 in sales tax, and employs 30 -35 people. Using this 
figure, at Walton County’s 7%tax rate, the final consumer price 
paid works out to be $25,000.00, or about $12.50 per foot. The 
DEP’s 1999 report to the Cabinet stated that it is estimated that 
300,000 feet of high grade lumber rests at the bottom of the 
Blackwater and Yellow Rivers alone. At $12.50 per foot, 
300,000 feet of timber should ultimately sell for $3,750,000, 
and produce $262,500 in sales tax revenue at the State (6%) 
level, and as this lumber becomes even more scarce, it is prob- 
able that the end user price paid will only increase. Clearly, this 
logging is a big money maker. When the DEP was asked at the 
Stakeholders’ meeting how the $5,500 use agreement fee was 
determined, they stated that it was determined from the best 
estimates available at the time, provided by the loggers them- 
selves, based on the average number of logs which could be 
recovered by a two man team in a year, and that it was consid- 
ered to be fair, equitable and fairly easy. This fee is paid into 
the Internal Improvement Trust Fund. So, the use agreement 
ties the enforcement and training funds to the fee paid by the 
loggers, who are at the bottom of the economic pyramid in this 
activity. These fees do not provide for sufficient funding to pro- 
tect environmental and cultural resources. The loggers them- 
selves say that they are not getting wealthy from this work, and 
cannot afford to pay a higher use agreement fee, but it should 
be obvious from the industry’s own example cited above that 
other monies are flowing into State coffers and should be made 
available to provide the needed funding to properly monitor 
deadhead logging. 

There is also another issue raised by the Newnan’s 
Lake incident, which is the interest of Florida’s Indian Tribes in 
the deadhead logging industry. The permit condition presently 
in use states that if historical or archaeological artifacts are dis- 
covered by the logger, the permittee shall immediately notify 
the DHR. There is no assurance that the logger will recognize 
such an artifact, there is no enforcement to ensure compliance 
with the notification requirement, and there is no stop-work 
provision to provide the State or the Tribes with an opportunity 
to protect the artifacts. There is also no provision to notify the 
Tribes in advance of a permit approval, which should be 
required in areas with demonstrated historical Indian presence, 
as the Tribes themselves may then have a presumption of 
Tribal interest or ownership to the unbranded logs. The State 
Historic Preservation Officer should recognize that the 
Seminole and Miccosukee Tribes are successors-in-interest to 
the Indians who were here prior to the Seminole Wars. The 
State should also then recognize that, where there are no 
brands, there is a presumption of Indian heritage and that these 
unbranded logs may have been felled by the predecessors of 
the Tribes and may therefore in fact be the property of the 
Tribes. 

In summary, the Sierra Club makes the following con- 
clusions and recommendations: 

Deadhead logging should be banned from the State’s 
lakes entirely. It has the potential to cause great environmental 
damage because lakes provide important aquatic habitat, do not 
flush well, and the particular environmental safeguards needed 
were not addressed by the DEP. Additionally, it appears that 
most if not all of the logs recovered to date from lakes have not 
been branded. 

Deadhead logging in rivers which contain sufficient 
numbers of branded logs that indicate prior private ownership 
and therefore warrant application of the lost property laws 
should only be allowed to continue with an independent, on- 
board observer on every logging operation and every trip. 

These observers should be qualified to determine the effects of 
the operation on habitat, species presence, woody debris con- 
tent, bank stability, and any other pertinent environmental fac- 
tors. They should also be trained divers, and able to recognize 
historical and cultural artifacts. They should be empowered to 
decide which logs may and may not be harvested, with the pro- 
tection of environmental and historical resources their sole 
agenda. They should be hired and paid independently by State 
funds and they should not be beholden to any particular State 
agency or to the loggers and the pre-cut timber industry. The 
permitting process should be restructured to separate the fund- 
ing from the processor so as to prevent any conflict of interest, 
and to require that all interested parties, including the Indian 
Tribes, receive sufficient prior knowledge before a permit is 
approved. If significant Indian artifacts, such as canoes, are 
discovered, the unbranded logs discovered on site should be 
required to be dated in order to establish ownership. 

It is imperative that swift action be taken to protect the 
interests of all the citizens of Florida. Environmental, econom- 
ic, historical and cultural concerns can all be protected, but 
only with decisive leadership from the Government of the State 
of Florida. Sincerely, 

Tiana Burton 

Conservation Chair, Sierra Club 

Northwest Florida Group 

look at stern of 30-foot canoe; bow can be seen in foreground. 


£ LEFT: Seminole Chief Billie and state archaeologist Memory 
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Map shows location of historic site at Newnan’s Lake; canoes and other artifacts are spread over a two-mile area. 


‘Dem Deadhead Blues’ 


An Aug . 15 e-mail from Santa Rosa Beach logger 
L.C. “Chuck” Pinson to DEP officials Gordon 
Roberts and Steve Schaper. Roberts is in charge of 
compliance and enforcement. Schaper was the 
inspector hired in May to oversee Pinson ’s opera- 
tion on Newnan ’s Lake. Pinson ’s subject heading is 
labeled 'dem deadhead blues 9 

Steve, 

Thanks for the heads up on the proposed 
CRA, now I’m SURE it will be carefully weighed. . . 
and quick and positive results will surely follow. . . 
and if you believe that then I’ve got some sub- 
merged Florida lake bottom I’ 11 sell you, it’s mine, 
really, part of an old Spanish land grant. . . 

So, since you are my handler now, answer a 
few questions for me. 

How do I clear my name, is there an 
“undelete” when one has been falsely accused of 
totally destroying the ENTIRE environment? How 
about deliberately destroying any and every archeo- 
logical site and artifact within 5 miles of Newnans 
Lake? Will this go on my permanent record? 

In playing the HIDDEN AGENDA game, is 
it important to have evidence or truth on your side, 
or will wild allegations, false statement and outright 
lies suffice? 

How was M. Memory able to avoid provid- 
ing a sworn statement as to damages even when 
requested by the investigation officer? (everyone 
else involved had to). If all three claimed that I 
destroyed 2 canoes east of the mill site (not true) 
then where is the proof, you know photos, excava- 
tions etc.? How about the stolen “canoe”? Does any- 
one still think that it is a canoe? I saved it, it sits at 
the sawmill untouched, a monument to 
er. . .uh. . .shortcomings, let’s say. And how DOES 
one make false allegations, libel, slanderous, mali- 


cious lying and rumor mongering and not be respon- 
sible for their actions? 

And I am still confused about the large press 
announcements. . . who didn’t expect the town to turn 
out after the story with color photos was biweekly 
plastered as lead stories in newspapers, state and 
nationwide? Does that publicity affect the way peo- 
ple think or act? Too bad Gum Root folks didn’t 
charge admission and parking after the story broke. 
So how did the Seminoles miss it? Why is it folks 
use the words HOTBED and liberal extremists when 
discussing Gainesville with any topic like the envi- 
ronment or politics? Hotbed sounds like the area my 
dad and I started rose cuttings in. I think a better 
word is CESSPOOL. . . yes that’s much better! 

If everything over 50 years old is an archeo- 
logical artifact, then I am one in less than 2 years, 
Gordon I suspect you already are one. . . anyway the 
point is they are all over 50 years old. So, all logs 
are artifacts. FDHR should take over the logging 
program. After witnessing the inept, incompetent, 
unprofessional and hysterical behavior of some of 
it’s employees, they no doubt could administer it 
straight into the ground, post haste. End of problems. 

If and when the BOT axes the deadhead-log- 
ging program, can I continue to pull logs as long as I 
write cutesy songs about saving the environment? 

Do I have to really be suffering from dementia, or 
can I just fake that part? 

Steve, most of the above questions are 
rhetorical, some tongue in cheek, so no answers are 
necessary. But I do have one serious question for 
you, to wit: Will the BOT decision be based on com- 
mon sense, fairness, and actual events., or ranting of 
archo-eco-extremists, investigation reports with 
unfounded allegations, and poorly written and factu- 
ally inaccurate newspaper stories? 

Chuck 


E-mails 

Continued from page 1 

an indian (sic) canoe that was clearly marked as a 
historic (sic) site. Melissa Memory (?) is on site and 
can be reached at cellular ... If you can, please 
check this out today.” 

(Dunphy’s question mark indicates he did 
not know that Melissa Memory was a state archaeolo- 
gist working for the Buereau of Archaeological 
Research (BAR) on Newnan’s Lake.) 

June 15 was the date Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission (FWC) officers 
were called to Newnan’s Lake by Memory. An inves- 
tigation by FWC Sgt. Chip Bradshaw halted Pinson’s 
logging operation for three weeks. 

On June 20, while Pinson had temporarily 
stopped his work, DEP’s Tietjen reported, “According 
to Memory, extensive damage was being done inten- 
tionally.” Tietjen also says he spoke to FWC’s 
Bradshaw, who had interviewed both Memory and 
Pinson: “There are inconsistencies in the statements 
but to highlight them we need to transcribe two hours 
of taped interview and compare it to Memory’s state- 
ment. Memory reportedly has videotape showing 
willful damage in progress. Bradshaw hasn’t seen it.” 

Neither had Tietjen. Nor would he make any 
independent investigation beyond Crider, and another 
lake resident who readily admitted he had harvested 
logs. 

Two days later, Bradshaw sent an e-mail to 
Tietjen which included Bradshaw’s FWC investiga- 
tion; it included copies of statements from Memory, 
McGee and East Side High School teacher Steve 
Everett about damage to canoes, as well as Pinson’s 
side of the story. Bradshaw also sent Tietjen a map 
detailing the sites of the alleged damage to canoes. 

On Sept. 5-45 days after the logger fin- 
ished his logging at Newnan’s — Tietjen finally filed 
his (May 25 to June 6) investigation report. He had 
apparently still not reviewed either the taped or writ- 
ten statements taken by Bradshaw, or Memory’s 
videotape of Pinson allegedly logging in a restricted 
historic area. 

Instead, he wrote: “The focus of this investi- 
gation was Mr. Dale Crider.” By this time, Crider, a 
retired FWC biologist, had taken his complaints to 
Gov. Jeb Bush and Attorney General Bob 
Butterworth. 

Tietjen also mentions an FWC officer, Jim 
Sullivan, who he said “had been involved with Steve 
Everett in protecting Indian artifacts on the Northeast 
shore of the lake. ’’(Everett calls that statement “horse 
manure.”) 

In fact, following Bradshaw’s report of 
Sullivan’s activities on behalf of the logger — and a 
Seminole Tribune report published on the Internet — 
FWC would launch an internal investigation of the 
officer for working on his own time with Pinson. 
Witnesses charged Sullivan with a conflict of interest, 
saying he wore his badge and gun while working 
plainclothes with Pinson. 

(According to FWC Capt. John Moran, the 
internal investigation had not concluded, and as of 
Oct. 13 Sullivan has not been disciplined or suspend- 
ed.) 

Tietjen did speak to Everett and noted in his 
Sept. 5 report that Everett “pointed out at least two 
‘canoes’ which had been damaged. To me, these 
canoes appeared to be two foot by eighteen-inch por- 
tion of burned log. On 05 June, I requested that the 
active investigation be suspended. Crider had been 
told to take no more logs from the lake, Pinson was 
operating on his permit from the department, Sgt. 
Bradshaw and Officer Sullivan of FWCC had the 
artifact investigation in hand. At about this point Ms. 
Memory entered the scene.” 

(As an investigator, Tietjen was a bad 
archaeologist. His boss, Roberts, had been notified of 
the canoes six weeks before Tietjen’s Sept. 5 report. 
Tietjen failed to note that Sullivan was working for 
Pinson and not representing FWC at the Newnan’s 
logging site — despite the fact Pinson told Bradshaw 
he had hired Sullivan. Nor did Tietjen realize that 
Memory had been on the scene since mid-May when 
the canoes were first found; she lives near Newnan’s 
Lake.) 

Memory did not endear herself to Pinson or 
the DEP. E-mails suggest her presence — flagging 
artifacts and monitoring the scene, video camera in 
hand — as antagonistic. Incredibly, she was asked to 
leave the site by her own boss at DHR - Ryan 
Wheeler, (who signed the DHR letter which allowed 
Pinson to resume his work after the three-week halt 
ordered by FWC). 

Other than Crider glaring from his backyard 


— he had been threatened with arrest 
and ordered to stay away by FWC — 

Memory’s departure left the logging 
unmonitored. On July 12, Crider noted 
in an e-mail: “As the following e-mail 
from me to the Governor will indicate, 

I have not observed the care and pro- 
tection a private citizen might expect 
from the Department of 
Environmental Protection.” 

Included in Crider’s concerns 
was fear the hostile confrontations 
with the logger might erupt in vio- 
lence. An undated e-mail from Crider 
to Jeremy Tyler of DEP noted that 
“Mr. Pinson became bitterly threaten- 
ing and shouted to me ‘get away from 
here and go back to your house’ . . . 

This confrontation is serious and I 
believe it warrants your office calling 
a halt to this man’s deadheading deter- 
mination until this issue can be peace- 
ably discussed ...” 

On Aug. 18, long after 
Pinson had finished his logging, he e- 
mailed DEP inspector Steve Schaper 
that he was innocent of the charges 
made by Everett, McGee and Memory 
in sworn statements to Chip 
Bradshaw: (see related e-mail at 
right.) 

“If all three claimed that I 
destroyed 2 canoes east of the mill site 
(not true) then where is the proof, you 
know photos, excavations, etc. How 
about the stolen ‘canoe’? I saved it, it 
still sits at the sawmill untouched, a 
monument to er . . . uh . . . shortcom- 
ings, let’s say.” 

The “stolen” canoe may refer to another 
historic canoe which Memory believed was on 
Pinson’s log pile. There is no evidence that Schaper 
or anyone else asked to see it to determine whether it 
was or was not one of the many canoes dating from 
3000 B.C. to 1500 A.D. found at the site during the 
period of Pinson’s logging. 

‘Rare Mussels and Sponges’ 

Pinson would show he shared Tietjen’s 
archaeological expertise and doubts about whether 
the Newnan’s Lake artifacts were really canoes in 
two other e-mails to DEP. On Sept. 5, he e-mailed 
what he calls “newnan’s desert photos.” He refers to 
them as “rare mussels and sponges.” On Sept. 18, he 
forwarded a joke about a man who supposedly sends 
a Barbie doll head to the Smithsonian. 

Later in his Aug. 15 letter, Pinson revealed 
his feelings for Crider, who is well-known for his 
folk songs about Florida’s environment: 

“If and when the BOT (Board of Trustees) 
axes the deadhead logging program, can I continue to 
pull logs as long as I write cutesy songs about saving 
the environment? Do I have to really be suffering 
from dementia or can I just fake that part?” 

On Aug. 16, Schaper, who was paid out of 
permit fees collected by DEP from deadhead loggers 
like Pinson, expressed sympathy for Pinson’s predica- 
ment. By that time, Pinson had been told he could not 
return to Newnan’s Lake to get additional timbers he 
had left there. 

“When you decided on Newnans, no one 
realized that this would all come about.” Schaper 
wrote. “Power of the media and controversy sells 
papers. As far as the DEP is concerned you were/are 
within your permit (very well in fact) and I wish 
there was something I could do for you personally.” 

Schaper ’s colleagues also began to distrust 
the media. As Eaton wrote in an Aug. 23 memo to 
Gordon Roberts and Phil Coram, his superiors at 
DEP, inquiries by Seminole Tribune reporters were no 
longer welcome: 

“We have had several direct contacts with a 
reporter by the name of Charles Flowers regarding 
deadhead logging in Newnans Lake,” Eaton advised. 
“I do not think that it is appropriate for our staff to 
have direct contact with Mr. Flowers.” 

By Aug. 29, Coram - the upper-level DEP 
official who approves the deadhead logging permits 

— would reach the same conclusion: “My feeling is 
that the Tribune will continue to write stories on 
Newnams (sic) Lake critical of DEP and SHR, 
agency finger pointing, failure to coordinate, etc. 
Seems like these reporters have nothing else on their 
plate and can spend a significant amount of time on 
this issue. In addition they apparently have copies of 
FWC and SHR documents that have not been provid- 
ed to DEP as far as I can tell.” 


(In fact, Coram’s staff did have the FWC 
investigation; it was sent to Tietjen, whose e-mails 
suggest he ignored it. Tietjen also did not show the 
report to Gordon Roberts, who told the Tribune FWC 
never sent it, or to Russ Frydenburg, who wrote the 
Aug. 30 faux post-asessment report that cleared 
Pinson of environmental and artifact damage.) 

“Although not archaeologists, we saw no 
evidence that these artifacts had been damaged, and 
Mr. Schaper confirmed that the permitee avoided this 
area after it was found,” said Frydenburg ’s report. 

Eaton attached this revealing note: “Maybe 
this will now all go away.” 

It was Crider they wanted. The following 
day, an e-mail from Pinson to DEP referred to Crider 
as “Roost man.” 

In a little more than 
four months, the DEP focused 
its investigation on the first 
whistle-blower (Crider), dis- 
paraged the second (Memory), 
entertained insults of these and 
other affected parties with the 
man whose operation they 
were supposed to monitor 
(Pinson), and embargoed the 
press (Flowers and Gallagher). 

The FWC, while conduct- 
ing the most thorough investi- 
gation of any law enforcement 
agency contacted (including, 
notably, Attorney Gen. Bob 
Butterworth ’s office whose 
representative said it lacked 
jurisdiction over DEP), also 
permitted an employee to 
accept payment for work on 
behalf of the logger Pinson — 
with no penalty to date. 

And the DHR, one of the 
few agencies to receive a copy 
of Pinson’s permit application 
for review, failed to pre-chal- 


lenge the logging operation on archaeological 
grounds, even though it had direct evidence from reli- 
able sources that Indian canoes were being found on 
Newnan’s Lake in great number. Even when damage 
was documented, DHR failed to call a permanent 
halt. 

In fact, the logger planned to return to 
Newnan’s, with the blessing of DEP and the ambiva- 
lence of DHR, to pick up the logs he missed on the 
first run. 

It wasn’t until Aug. 28 - three-and-a-half 
months after the canoes had been found - that Gov. 
Jeb Bush stepped in the middle of bickering state 
officials and asked DEP’s Coram to stop all logging 
on Florida lakes. 

The e-mail flowing during all of this paints 
portraits of irresponsibility: blind boosterism and 
denial by the DEP, dereliction of duty by DHR, and 
conflict of interest, by FWC. 

Pinson himself, though pleasant enough in 
conversations with the Tribune , reveals himself in 
these e-mails to be something of a bully, whose tac- 
tics were supported by what he called “God in my 
back pocket” - a permit granted by DEP. 

“The DEP is spelled G-O-D,” Pinson told 
the Tribune. 

If that is true, these e-mails show it is a for- 
giving god. And a contrite one. 

In the wake of the controversy, both DEP 
and DHR are struggling to improve public notifica- 
tion procedures. A Sept. 7 memo from Roberts 
requires all deadhead logging permit holders to pub- 
lish a public notice in the newspaper for areas where 
their logging activities will take place: “It will help in 
areas where we have some special concerns that we 
are not aware of.” 

Still, no state official has yet to apologize for 
damage to the reputations of Crider or Memory, bul- 
lied away from their watch of Newnan’s Lake and its 
treasures, both environmental and historical. 

Despite some state officials’ fondest hopes, 
this issue is not going away. 



After archaeologist Melissa Memory videotaped the logger in a restricted area, her boss at the state DHR told her to stay home. 


Nature 

Continued from page 1 

tect the bones of their ancestors, and 
bore the remains in solemn procession 
to another place where they might, 
finally, rest in peace. 

Meanwhile, in Florida, on a 
postage-stamp-sized piece of land 
beside the Miami River, nature 
returned another piece of the past to us 
and, again, the lesson was startling. 

The “Miami Circle,” as it has come to 
be known, is also unique in the entire 
United States, and it is also a reminder 
of the tremendous equity of the Indians 
in this land. But, above all, in each of 
these cases, the message has always 
been that same: look closely at the 
things that you value, and compare 
them to the things that nature values. 
Look beyond your tiny human con- 
cerns and learn your place in the order 


of the seen and unseen universe. This is 
the circular world of the Indians. 
Realize that human beings are not at 
the top of nature’s hierarchy. Because 
nature has no hierarchy. All of the ele- 
ments of the world that we see and 
sense, and even the ones that we do 
not, have their own right to exist. And 
human beings have no unilateral right, 
or mandate from any god, to upset the 
natural order. Nature moves in its own 
time, not according to the dictates of 
arbitrary, human, desires. And its 
movements are inexorable. We may 
choose to ignore them, but only at our 
ultimate peril. Sooner or later, we’ll 
have to pay attention. Let’s not wait 
until it’s too late. 

— Dr. Patricia R. Wickman is 
Director of Anthropology and 
Genealogy for the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. She is also the Tribal Historic 
Preservation Officer 


Ocklawaha 

Continued from page 1 

ging this past April, after a four-month ban 
caused by environmental concerns. The 
practice, also banned for 25 years before 
former Gov. Lawton Chiles reinstated it in 
1998, currently allows loggers to recover 
timbers that sank in rivers when old- 
growth pine and cypress forests were cut 
in the early 1900s. The valuable timbers 
produce fine-grain lumber that can sell for 
as much as $12 a board foot. 

Newnan’s Lake ( Pithlachocco ) 
was already known as a rich archaeologi- 
cal site before the DEP issued a deadhead 
logging permit last May to Charles Pinson 
of Santa Rosa Beach. A distinctive arrow- 
head called “Newnan’s Point” is associat- 
ed with archaeological sites on the lake. 
“The word Newnan should have jumped 
out at them,” says Dale Crider, the Lake 


resident who was first to complain about 
the logging. “I would say there is a huge 
communications problem among these 
state agencies.” 

In the wake of the Pithlachocco 
and Ocklawaha crises, efforts have ensued 
at improving communications between 
DEP and DHR and the Florida Indian 
Tribes. The DEP has assigned its ombuds- 
man to the case and Ft. Lauderdale resi- 
dent Dr. Benji Brumberg has spent much 
of his time over the past several months 
massaging solutions from the complex 
inter-agency problems the issue presents. 
The tireless Brumberg has toured the 
Pithlachocco site with Seminole Chief Jim 
Billie and met with Tribal officials in 
Hollywood; at presstime he was pulling 
together a rare inter-agency/inter-govern- 
ment meeting among state agencies and 
Indians. 

DEP has offered to include spe- 
cific site locations to DHR so that the 
agency (charged with protecting historic 


and cultural artifacts) can match the per- 
mit applications to a cultural site map. 
DHR has also sent a written apology to 
the Tribe for failing to notify the 
Seminoles, or to act in their behalf, as the 
Newnan’s Lake conflict erupted. 

DEP officials have also offered to 
include the Tribe on pre-assessment log- 
ging tours to lessen the chance of damage 
to cultural sites. 

“Prior to all of this, I don’t ever 
remember historical artifacts being dis- 
cussed at all,” during deadhead logging 
policy meetings, says Governor’s Aide 
Boscan. “The chance that canoes or other 
antiquities would be involved was never 
considered. The fact the Indians would be 
concerned about deadhead logging was 
never even considered.” 

“You see?” says Wickman. “That 
is what I mean. Those ancient canoes are 
extremely important to the Seminoles. The 
Indians must be, and will be, considered.!” 
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Florida Indians, says Dr. Patricia Wickman, the 
Seminole Tribe Director of Anthropology and 
Geneaology: “This find is unique in the United 
States, but there is nothing surprising here. It only 
surprises the non-Indians. The area we now call 
Florida has been a refuge for human beings for 
12,000 years. 

“The Seminole people have traditions that 
tie them to Florida for many thousands of years. It is 
only up to us to confirm what the Seminole people 
and their ancestors have always known: that they 
have tremendous equity in the state of Florida. Two 
of the strongest evidences of this truth, to date, are 
the Miami Circle and Pithlachocco .” 

Deadhead Damage 

The canoe site was partially destroyed by a 
deadhead logging operation permitted by the state. 
Purdy and other archaeologists advised the state of 
the fragile historical treasures 1 0 days before a log- 
ger began dragging logs from the same dry lake bed. 
State officials, locking horns on jurisdictional issues, 
were unable to accomodate archaeologists and 
numerous citizen complainers, some of whom also 
alleged environmental damage. 

Articles on the issue published by the 
Seminole Tribune led to an Aug. 28 request from 
Gov. Jeb Bush to shut down the Pithlachocco - and 
all lakes — logging until the Cabinet can meet again 
on the issue. 

Disturbingly, most of the archaeological site 
damage took place after the Division of Historical 
Resources (DHR) learned that the logging - permit- 
ted by the state Department of Environmental 
Protection (DEP) on May 26 — was damaging the 
canoes. 

Seven of the 87 canoes were damaged, 
according to Melissa Memory, the archaeologist who 
documented canoe damage in photographs and 
videotape. Seminole Chairman Billie, upset that state 
officials had not notified the Tribe of the find, flew 
to the lake site, to see the canoes - damaged and 
undamaged - first hand. § 

“This is a great event for the Seminoles,” J 
said Billie, who was credited by Secretary of State ® 
Harris for fast-tracking the radiocarbon dating after g 
his visit. When state archaeologist Jim Miller indi- | 
cated budget problems would delay the Pithlachocco & 
radiocarbon work, Billie offered to pay for the sci- 
ence if it could be done right away. DHR Director Jan 
Matthews declined Billie’s offer, but moved the 
Pithlachocco canoe radiocarbon work to top priority 
in her agency. 

“We Indians will feel pride and dignity 
when we talk of those canoes. The Indians who made 
them have honored us tremendously and for that I 
will always be grateful.” Billie also called for a return 
of the lake’s original name. It was renamed after Maj. 
Dan Newnan, a 19th century Indian fighter. (For the 
complete text of the Chairman’s statement, see page 
2 .) 

Ancient Days 

The time-span of the dated canoes suggests 
indigenous peoples have occupied the site since 
ancient times. 

According to the English Bible, the Great 
Flood of the Old Testament occurred 2,348 years 
before the birth of Jesus Christ. The Hebrew Bible 
places the Flood at 2288 B.C. The difference between 
the two dates is 60 years - close to the error factor in 
the radiocarbon dating process. The first book of 
standard Christian and Catholic bibles, the Book of 
Genesis, dates back 6,000 years, making it concurrent 
with the DeLeon Springs canoe. 

Archaeologists measure time differently than 
Bible scholars. According to Jim Miller, state archae- 
ologist, there have been people in Florida for more 
than 12,000 years. Evidence includes a charred stick, 
found in the carapace of a giant tortoise at the bottom 
of Warm Mineral Springs near Sarasota. That was 
radiocarbon dated to an age of 12,600 years. In 
1996, Kennewick Man - a skeleton determined to be 


a Native American - was found at the bottom of the 
Columbia River in Washington state with a full set of 
teeth and an arrowhead stuck in his hip. He was 
9,000 years old. 

The find at Newnan’s Lake, while compara- 
tively only half as old, offers other ancient puzzles. 

Seventy percent of the Pithlachocco canoes 
tested between 3,000 and 5,000 years old, Secretary 
Harris reported. Four of the craft were dated between 
2,300 and 2,700 years old. And the remainder fall 
into the “modem” category - between 500 and 1,300 
years old. 

“I was stumped to figure out how so many 
canoes wound up in one place,” Miller said. “Of 
course, with these dates stretching over so many 
years, it helps us understand that a little more. But it 
is still incredible that they are all there, and in such 
condition for their age.” 

One theory Miller offers may explain the 
sudden proliferation of human life in Florida 5,000 
years ago: it literally sprang from the ground. 
Freshwater springs bubbled up and filled Newnan’s 
Lake, possibly for the first time since the Ice Age. 

“This new data demonstrates the great 
importance of water transportation among Florida’s 
native people, and their reliance on the rich resources 
of the region we know today as Newnan’s Lake,” 
Secretary Harris said. She said that the dating “con- 
firmed the extraordinary antiquity of the largest find 
of aboriginal dugout canoes known in the United 
States.” 


The canoes ranged in length from 1 5 to 3 1 

feet. 

Seminole/Maskoki Canoes 

Ray McGee, who did partial excavations of several of 
the canoes when he, Purdy and Erika Simons of 
Gainesville found the first seven on May 1 6, said it is 
extremely difficult to detect any differences between 
the most ancient and modern canoes. 

“By looking at them, I couldn’t tell the 
newest from the oldest,” McGee said. He said “at 
least half’ of the canoes he examined had thwarts, or 
raised areas in the center where a paddler could brace 
himself as he poled or paddled the craft. 

Closer study may also reveal which were 
carved with metal tools. Purdy said metal tools came 
to Florida after European contact, which began less 
than 500 years ago, in 1513 A.D. Before that, Indians 
are believed to have used shell or stone tools to 
scrape dugout canoes, after first charring the insides. 
Neither the Tribe nor the state has any plans for 
removing any of the canoes. 

Purdy, the author of academic articles on 
Indian canoes and a chapter in “The Art and 
Archaeology of Florida Wetlands,” said the latest 
radiocarbon findings “suggest that there aren’t a lot 
of Seminole canoes out there, because there weren’t a 
lot of Seminoles out there.” 

However, Dr. Wickman calls that position 
“no longer defensible.” The Seminoles, she main- 


tains, are descendants of a “major cultural family”: 
the Maskoki peoples of the Southeast. Dr. 
Wickman (see her column on page 17), has been 
invited to a state level summit meeting on the future 
of deadhead logging, along with representatives of 
Gov. Bush, the DEP, DHR, and the Poarch Creek 
Band of Alabama Indians, who have members living 
in Northwest Florida. 

The meeting is set for Nov. 6 at Secretary 
Harris’ office in Tallahassee. 

The Governor and Cabinet will also revisit 
the issue in November, says Cabinet aide Jose 
Boscan. Environmentalists, led by the national Sierra 
Club, the Nature Conservancy and the Florida 
Wildlife Federation, plan to use the Pithlachoco inci- 
dent to strengthen their case for more restrictions - 
perhaps even a total ban - of the controversial dead- 
head logging practice in Florida waters. 

“Ironically, there is no land or water area in 
this state that has not been walked upon or used by a 
human being over the past many milleniums,” says 
Dr. Wickman. “I don’t know where in Florida they 
could log without the chance of coming into contact 
with historical artifacts.” 

For complete coverage of the Pithlachocco canoes , 
log onto the Seminole Tribe’s official website at 
www. seminoletribe. com. 
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Tribe’s Micco SP26 
Is Certified By FAA 

By Dan McDonald 

LONG BEACH, Calif. — Perhaps it’s the extra 
horsepower, but the process for getting a type certificate for 
the Tribally owned Micco Aircraft Company (MAC) is def- 
initely getting faster. 

It took more than five years for Micco officials to 
comply with the rigorous Federal Aviation Administration 
(FAA) regulations to get the type certificate - which allows 
the manufacture and sale of airplanes to the public — for 
the Micco SP20. It took slightly more than 10 months to 
get the certificate for the company’s second production air- 
plane, the SP26. 

The SP26 type certificate was presented to Tribal 
and Micco officials by FAA Administrator Jane Garvey 
before approximately 5,000 pilots gathered for the Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association conference Oct. 2 1 , at the 
Long Beach Convention Center. 

“The Micco Aircraft Company received the first 
type certificate of the new millenium for the SP20,” Garvey 
said in presenting the certificate. “It took a long time for 
the process to work. 

“For the SP26, it only took ten months. Obviously, 
Micco officials are getting better, and the FAA is also get- 
ting better at streamlining the certification process. This is a 
big day for Micco officials, and I’m pleased to award this 
certificate.” 

Accepting the certificate on behalf of the Seminole 
Tribe were Housing Director and Special Assistant to the 
Chairman Joel Frank, Tribal Ambassador Joe Dan Osceola, 

See MICCO, page 3 

Tribune Wins Two 
Press Club Awards 

OCALA — Competing against journalists and 
newspapers across the state, the Seminole Tribune received 
two first place plaques, Oct. 21, at the annual Florida Press 
Club (FPC) Awards Banquet at the Ocala Hilton. 

Tribune design editor Melissa Sherman and con- 
tributing designer Brian Lamey shared the first place award 
for “Excellence in Local Page Design.” The Tribune staff, 
including freelancers and contributors, were honored with a 
first place plaque for “Excellence In Photo Essay” for the 
Tribune s ambitious “A Day In The Life Of Big Cypress” 
special issue last December. 

More than 200 journalists and guests turned out at 
the Hilton ballroom for the FPC’s 50th Anniversary con- 
vention; guests included journalists, photographers and 
designers from across Florida. The evening began with an 
hour of live piano music and hors d’ oeuvres in the Hilton 
main lobby; later, after dinner, guest speaker and legendary 
White House journalist Helen Thomas regaled the crowd 
with scores of anecdotes about past presidents she has 
interviewed. 

Florida Press Club President Fred Bellet presented 
award winners with their plaques. Judges, comments were 
read for only first place winners. For Sherman and Larney’s 
efforts, judges said, “Exciting presentation of good photog- 
raphy in a high-impact format is difficult to achieve, but 
these pages are full of energy and probably a great deal of 
reader interest. Note that even routine photos are combined 
on these pages in this lively treatment.” 

“We agreed that the Seminole Tribune s effort in 
portraying ‘A Day in the Life of Big Cypress’ deserved 

See AWARD, page 3 


Miccosukee Man Found 

Lost In The ‘Glades 

By Colin Kenny 

EVERGLADES — It was a dark and starry night. 
Only a sliver of moon cast a yellow sheen on the tips of the 
sawgrass. The path had disappeared and water was every- 
where, waist deep and hiding deadly creatures. North and 
east felt like west and south. The world was abuzz with the 
sounds of mosquitoes, caked in communal masses in the 
eyes, ears, nose and mouth. Miccosukee Indian citizen 
Tippy Cypress was lost, somewhere in the no-mans-lands 
near the Tamiami Trail, far away from his wrecked airboat, 
out where they say Jimmy Hoffa is buried, in the Florida 
Everglades. 

Then the phone rang. 

Seminole Tribal Aviation Director Peter Vedel was 
sitting at his desk, a hundred miles north of the wandering 
Tippy, at the Big Cypress Indian Reservation airport. It was 
early in the evening of October 18. He picked up the phone 
to find Miccosukee Chairman Billy Cypress on the other 
end. Billy wanted help to look for his brother Tippy who 
had been missing since taking out his airboat two days ear- 
lier. 

Pilot Vedel summoned his wife Mylyn, a regis- 
tered nurse, and cranked up the Bell 407, taking off into the 
dark south towards the Tamiami Trail. 


See LOST, page 3 


Alligator Bites Owl: Serious Hand Injury 



DON’T FEED THE GATORS: Swamp Owl (1) and Chief Jim Billie compare Alligator wrestling injuries, standing by Billie Swamp Safrari gator pit 


“Big alligator can be dangerous 99 

— Chief Jim Billie 

By Colin Kenny 

FORT LAUDERDALE — It may have 
been a wisp of wind on the pharynx. Or a micro- 
invisible bead of human hand sweat that splashed 
the gator’s tongue. It may have been the salsa 
band director around the comer who decided to 
strike up his band at that very moment. Or the 
generator humming nearby in a frequency that 
creates anxiety in reptiles. Or the snap of photog- 
rapher Lucy Evanicki ’s camera at an inopportune 
moment. Or something the beast ate for breakfast. 
Maybe the gator didn’t like its wimpy name. 

Who can say why a gator chomps his 
mouth down upon a man’s right hand? 

For the legendary Billie Swamp Safari 
guide Swamp Owl, the “why” is not as important 
as the “when.” When will he be able to regain the 
use of his hand, severely injured by a 10-foot 


gator during an Oct. 27 exhibition at a private 
function here? “Doctor doesn’t know yet. He says 
I might still lose the whole hand,” says Owl, also 
known as Paul Morrison. 

It was approximately 8:30 p.m. on that 
Friday when veteran surly saurian handler Owl, 
along with fellow Big Cypress swamp guide 
Jonathan “Cattail” Vasquez, lectured the crowd 
about the force of an alligator’s bite. To demon- 
strate, Mr. Owl tapped a one-eyed alligator — 
affectionately named “Bubbles” — to get the 
beast to open its jaws. Owl put his hand in the 
gator’s mouth and pulled his hand back out, fully 
expecting to have just missed being slammed by 
the 10-foot crocodilian’s jaws. 

But the gator’s jaws remained a little less 
than wide open. Not quite getting the snap-shut 
reaction he was hoping for, Mr. Owl stuck his 
hand in a second time. This time the beast crashed 
its jaws — like a high-hat cymbal — and Mr. Owl 
found his hand stuck as the gator started to thrash 


violently. “He slung me back and forth like I was 
a rag doll,” recounted Swamp Owl from his hos- 
pital bed. 

“It was a bad scene — a really bad 
scene,” said Vasquez. Like the Oklahoma defen- 
sive line sacking a quarterback, Vasquez and two 
other Billie’s Swamp Safari employees — Keith 
“Beluga” Davis and Joshua “Big Bear” Parson — 
immediately gang tackled the raging reptile 
allowing Mr. Owl to slip his hand free leaving the 
inside of the reptile’s mouth three quarter’s full of 
Owl blood. If it wasn’t for his friends’ quick 
thinking, “I think I would have lost my hand,” 
said Swamp Owl. 

Doctors at the Cleveland Clinic, along 
with first-hand eyewitness and marketing director 
of Billie Swamp Safari Evanicki, unanimously 
agreed with Mr. Owl’s assessment of his com- 
padres’ heroic action. Evanicki credited their 
“keen judgment and fast response to stop the 

See SWAMP OWL, page 3 


Aeenda: Canoes v. Loeeins 


Tribes, State Confer: 

By Charles Flowers and Peter B. Gallagher 

TALLAHASSEE — In a flag-bedecked room 
19 stories above Florida’s capital city, representatives of 
Seminole and Poarch Creek Indian tribes heard concilia- 
tory words — and promises for recognition and coopera- 
tion regarding Indian heritage — from more than a 
dozen state officials. 

While the Nov. 6 meeting did not signal a sea 
change in the way business is done here, it is clear that 
Indians finally have a seat at the table when it comes to 
decisions involving their own historical and cultural 
resources. For the first time, the Tribal flags of the 
Seminole Tribe, the Poarch Creeks and the United South 
and Eastern Tribes (USET) stood next to the State and 
U.S. A. banners in Secretary of State Katherine Harris’ 
conference room 

“I am satisfied that we have been able to talk 
through some serious concerns. We need a new begin- 
ning in the relationship between the Seminole people 
and the State of Florida,” said Dr. Patricia Wickman, the 
Tribal Director of Genealogy and Anthropology whose 
questions and concerns dominated the meeting of high 
and mid-level officials. “I am hopeful that the discussion 
will lead to far greater protection of Indian heritage in 
Florida and a greater understanding and appreciation of 
Florida’s Indian past for all of its citizens.” 

The meeting - conducted by Department of 
Environmental Protection (DEP) ombudsman Benji 


‘A New Beginning’ 

Brumberg - was sparked by concerns over administra- 
tive miscues that allowed the destruction of at least 
seven of 87 aboriginal canoes discovered while a DEP- 
permitted deadhead logger dragged heavy logs around 
and through archaeological sites exposed on the dry 
lakebed of Newnan’s Lake east of Gainesville. 

The original Seminole name for the lake - 
Pithlachocco meaning “place of long boats” - was 
changed to Newnan’s in the 1 800s to honor Col. Dan 
Newnan, an Indian fighter from Georgia. 

See PITHLACHOCCO, page 7 


BREAKING NEWS 


More Canoes Found 

PITHLACHOCCO — At least a dozen more abo- 
riginal canoes have been identified by experts in the same area 
where 87 ancient vessels — largest canoe find in North 
America — were discovered last May and June, the Seminole 
Tribune learned at presstime. 

While state officials have not yet confirmed the new 
finds, archaeologist Ray McGhee, East Side High archaeology 
teacher Steve Everett and Newnan’s Lake resident Dale Crider 
came upon the “new” canoes while scouting the area for a 
planned visit by Seminole Chief Jim Billie and Florida 
Secretary of State Katherine Harris. — Peter B. Gallagher 


Casting CaU: 
Seminoles 
On Stage 

The Vikings and the 
Seminoles are looking for 
native actors and actresses to 
perform in the Seminole- 
Viking stage production next 
summer in St. Paul, 
Minnesota and Ribe, 
Denmark. If you are interest- 
ed in participating in this 
project, please contact Peter 
Vedel at the Tribal Aviation 
office by calling 
863-983-7677 or e-mailing 
pvedel@semtribe.com. The 
casting call will be in 
Hollywood on Dec. 5 or 6. 
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Editorial 3339 


Tribal Survival 


*James E. Billie 

To be considered a citizen of the sovereign Seminole 
Tribe one must either be a full blood or have a minimum blood 
quantum of 1/4. Clan membership is not specified. Today, the 
majority of our Tribe are no longer the full bloods. The group with 
no clans is much bigger than some of our clans. 

As many know, the Miccosukees have raised their citi- 
zenship standards. To be a Miccosukee Tribal citizen today, a per- 
son must have a clan and must be a minimum one-half. Since the 
Seminole Tribe is more liberal, we have assumed more people 
than the Miccosukees and are a much larger tribe. 

Today, about 99.9 per cent of people enrolling in our 
Tribe are not full bloods. I raise the question to all Seminoles? 
What does our future hold? 

Please do not misunderstand. I have heard people say 
“James said we need to change the blood quantum.” Or “James 
said we need to change the clans.” 

That is not true. James only said “We need to STUDY 
this issue. We need to address the problem of clan membership 
and raising our blood quantum. It is not about any specific man or 
woman, but about what is happening, right now, within our Tribe. 

James Billie is one-half Seminole. God knows what the 
other half is. Caucasian, maybe. But I do have a clan. I speak my 


language and am very involved in the ceremonial ways of the 
Seminole. Each man must take it upon himself to learn his culture. 
Mother and father can only go so far. At a certain stage, the child 
must take it upon himself to learn the rest. 

This discussion about blood and clans is just that: A dis- 
cussion. It is food for thought and I certainly appreciate those who 
have written the Seminole Tribune about this subject. Your letters 
reveal that you are concerned, as all of us should be, and this does 
not put you in violation of anything. I would hope others, like you, 
would come forward to also help us think this through. 

There is a legend about when the world ends. Does it 
mean the world blows up, or does it mean the end of our bloodline 
is reached? The world could be alive, but without any more 
Seminoles. Believe me, much of this world would love to see you 
bleed your blood out. Uncle Sam would love to see you bleed 
away. The buffalo nearly died out, and the carrier pigeon went 
extinct. It was not their choosing. They could not do anything 
about it. We Seminoles can, however. So what do you think we 
should do? 

Please think about this and keep writing in. It shows that 
you care. 

— James E. Billie is Publisher of the Seminole Tribune and 
Chairman of the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 


Thanksgiving Message From The President 

T his holiday reminds us to spend time with our families, to I want to wish you a wonderful Thanksgiving. This is 

appreciate our kids and be happy just being together. the start of the Holiday Season so remember, don’t drink and 

drive. Let’s look forward to a safe holiday. 


We have a lot of places to go to celebrate turkey day. 
We can enjoy eating with our friends at the Church and commu- 
nity dinners, have fun with the Seniors at Hot Meals, and finally 
and most important be with our families. We are lucky to have 
the opportunity to break bread with everyone. 




Mitchell Cypress 


I VMWMti e-mail k TMTMTMM 

^ tribune@semtribe.com ^ ^ 


Editor: 

Wow I am so impressed. I am a 
mother of five daughters who are learning 
to learn via the Internet and it’s capabili- 
ties. After the death of my beloved mother 
last year, I have been determined to trace 
my family roots in Florida and wherever 
else they may have come from. Having 
been told that we had Native American 
roots which might be Seminole, I decided 
to check out your site. 

I am extremely impressed with 
the way your staff has responded to the 
multiple children seeking information for 
reports and such. Thanks for not blowing 
off the little people who mean so much to 
our future while discovering our past. 

May the Spirits bless you all! 

Susan Snyder Patterson 
Albuquerque, NM 
ssings@musicliveshere.com 

Editor, 

Since Sept. 15, 1 have been look- 
ing for a certain letter or letters in this 
column, a thank you to the Seminole 
Indian Tribe for the magnificent gift of $3 
million to the city of Fort Lauderdale to 
develop the Seminole Park at Stranahan 
House. Chief James Billie and the 
Seminole Tribal Council are to be com- 
mended for their show of gratitude for 
what they have attained for their people 
and for what Frank and Ivy Stanahan did 
for them. The Stranahans befriended the 
Seminoles at a time when it was not pop- 
ular to be friendly with the Indians, but 
they did so with honesly, sincerity and 
one goal in mind, the betterment of the 
Seminoles. 

In addition to the monetary 
aspect of this pledge to develop the park, 
the benefaction reunites the special rela- 
tionship that existed between the 
Stranahans and the Seminoles, which over 
the years seemed to have been lost. The 
fact that Chief Billie remembers Ivy 
Stranahan with obvious affection makes 
the gift even sweeter. 

Gerry Loehr 
Sun-Sentinel 
Fort Lauderdale 

Editor: 

I read your requirements on how 
to become a member of the Seminole 
tribe. Although lam 1/4 Seminole, I have 
no way of proving this. This is okay since 
I’m African-American and I’m very 
Afrocentric. The oral history that I have is 
very limited. All I know about my grand- 
mother is that she had very long black 
hair that she could sit on and that she 
identified with the great cat of the swamp. 
She was from Florida, she married my 
grandfather who was an ex- slave. They 
worked as sharecroppers. Together they 
had 1 3 children, my mother was the last 


child. My grandmother died in childbirth. 
My mother was born in 1924. 

All my aunts and uncles have 
passed on. My mother is the only sur- 
vivor. As I stated earlier, I’m comfortable 
with my ethnic identity; however, this 
side of my ancestry has always been of 
interest and although I can never be a 
member of the tribe I want to know more 
about the Seminoles and what’s going on 
now. I never pursued searching or 
attempting to identify before because of 
the trend of so many African-Americans 
trying to deny their African ancestry. Even 
with my skintone and wavy black hair, 
I’ve never had this problem; both my par- 
ents were always instilling the importance 
of ’’being proud of being Black” in fact, 
my parents were very active during the 
civil rights movement. 

I would really like a feedback 
response. 

I have no political objective and 

I accept the fact that I could never join the 
tribe. However, in closing, I like to add 
that I’m aware of my ancestry and my 
ancestors will be there for me always. 

You can e-mail me at: 

Aaron Thompson 

yamiere@ix.netcom.com 

Editor: 

My family and I spent two weeks 
in Florida last July. We made sure to visit 
the reservations, and the museum. I have 
read books about the Seminoles even back 
in the USSR as a kid. I was amazed, upon 
my coming to the U.S. as a refugee in the 
70s, that most American people know so 
little about your history. I think it should 
be taught in all U.S. schools. 

Well, my kid knows your history. 
She went to the museum with me, and 
I’ve got books for her. I will make sure 
more Russian- Americans come to visit the 
Seminoles. You have a great, intelligent, 
savvy leader. I am glad the Seminoles 
have overcome those who wanted to 
destroy them. I am glad they were not 
able to drive you from Florida. I was real- 
ly impressed with what you have 
achieved. I want to visit you again! 

Paul Stonehill 

Los Angeles, Ca. 

rurc@earthlink.net 

Editor: 

My name is Debora Littlewing 
Moore and I am of the Powhatan Nation 
here in Virginia (Pamunkey Tribe). My 
Brother William Kirk Moore #125797, 
was incarcerated in 1981 for an unarmed 
robbery charge. He is still in jail. His 
parole eligibility date was November, 
1986. Kirk is a traditional. He has spoken 
up for many Native American inmates in 
many Civil cases, and won. He has his 
own case coming up: Civil Action No. 3: 


00CV422, U.S. District Court, Eastern 
District of VA, Richmond. 

He is the founder of the VNCN 
(VA Native Communications Network) 

He has been the bundle keeper for 
H.E.A.R.T. for 12 years. He also was 
involved with D.R.U.M. All of these 
groups were allowed in the institutions he 
has been in at one time, until he went to 
Lawrenceville Correctional Facility. 

As of Dec. 15, 1999, my brother 
has been placed in segregation because of 
the new Hair Grooming Policy adopted by 
the VA D.O.C. Because of his strong faith 
and beliefs, he is not to cut his hair — this 
is a religious issue. He has not been 
allowed to pray, have spiritual advisor 
meetings, sweats or anything of his 
Culture. Being in segregation, he is not 
allowed phone privileges, commissary, or 
visitation. 

As of last week, he was moved 
and the family was not notified. He had 
an interview with a man from the local 
newspaper, but the prison would not allow 
the man to go in and speak with him. The 
next day, he was packed up and moved. I 
called the toll-free number for the D.O.C 
(800-467-4943) to see where he was 
moved, but am not sure what the situation 
is. I have not received word from him yet; 
he would send me at least two letters a 
week. This has made our Mother very ill 
as well as disheartened the rest of the 
family. We were expecting him home a 
long time ago. Now they tell us his 
MANDATORY release date is June 6, 
2001. The Institute they have moved him 
to (Keen Mountain) is known for racism. 

He has been moved over 300 
miles from his family and we are con- 
cerned with his welfare. 

Please help us. I have been fight- 
ing for almost 1 0 years to get him home 
and to no avail. I am his baby sister (33 
years). I fear that something is going to 
happen to him and we will not be able to 
help. The few memories I have of our 
time together at home are cherished and 
waiting to make more is becoming a real 
burden. My Brother is an amazingly 
strong and balanced Man. I honor and 
respect him greatly. 

He will be a leader of our Tribe 
one day. Please, if anyone can help or 
suggest what to do, I would greatly appre- 
ciate it. I have run out of avenues here 
and my heart is very heavy. I am asking 
with all that I am, please help us. I can be 
reached at 804-843-3762 after 5pm. 
Respectfully, lam... 

Debora Littlewing Moore 
Powhatan Nation 
Pamunkey Tribe 
moorelittlewing@aol.com 
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Pethe Putke’ 


Tribal Citizens Speak 


On Blood, 

Dear Editor; 

I am a half-blooded Tribal mem- 
ber with no clan, and I believe we should 
keep things the way they are now. If the 
mother has no clan, but the father does, 
and there is that % of Seminole blood, it 
still makes that child a Seminole Indian. 

It is not fair to that child if the mother 
does not have a clan. It should be the 
amount of blood that child has. If a white 
non-Tribal member can be second in 
charge and run our tribe, than a non-clan 
% blooded child should be given the 
chance to become a tribal member. 

Dawn Billie 

Dear Editor; 

I am a Tribal member and I 
have read the article in the Tribune about 
James wanting to change the blood quan- 
tum and the need for a clan in order to 
become a member. I can understand why 
he would want to do that but if you think 
about it, the Tribe will die out faster. He 
wants to make the change so people will 
only marry into the Tribe and even if you 
don’t love the person you marry them so 
your child will be a member and keep the 
Tribe going. But the people will keep 
doing what they have been doing, which 
is marrying who they want whether they 
are a Tribal member or not. As long as 
they love the person. The only thing it 
will stop is the man sleeping with every 
woman to get the dividend. With the pro- 
posed way no matter who I marry my 
child will not be a Tribal member, as I 
have no clan. My mother is white. I don’t 
see that as making me any less a 
Seminole than someone else with the 
same blood quantum with a clan. If I did 
then that would be like being ashamed of 
my family when family is the most 
important thing and is supposed to be the 
backbone of the Tribe. So I do not agree 
with the proposed plan and do not want 
the eligibility changed. 

Jessica Buster 

Chairman Billie replies: 

“I do not want to change anything. 
Nothing is being proposed. Iam only asking 
Tribal citizens to think about and discuss this 
issue. ” 

Editor: 

I am writing in regards to your 
column, “Plan for Blood Clan,” and as I 
try to make some sense out of this state- 
ment, I can’t. I guess I just can’t compre- 
hend. Is it because of the newfound 
wealth in the Tribe? Or is it because peo- 
ple are truly concerned about the loss of 
the culture and traditions? 

Of all the traditional and cultur- 
al customs of the Seminole, why is the 
clan issue getting top billing? I’m not 
saying that this isn’t important, but isn’t 
every aspect of the culture and traditions 
as equally important? I have often heard 
that if you can’t speak the language, you 
can’t understand the medicine. 

The traditional Seminole way of 
life is suppose to revolve around the 
medicine. So why don’t we just say that 
anyone who doesn’t speak the language 
(Miccosukee, Creek) can’t be enrolled in 
the tribe? Or how about anyone not 
dressed in traditional clothing can not be 
enrolled. I just have to throw this one 
out; how about can we throw out those 
that marry their own clan! There’s got to 
be something wrong with that, too! 

I believe that it is every 
“Seminole” parent’s wish that his or her 
child or children marry another Seminole 
member. All you can do is try to guide 
them in that direction unless you 
absolutely make it clear that any other 
choice is unacceptable. How far will you 
go to make sure that your child will 
marry another Seminole member? 

If the blood quantum and the 
clan issue ever does become a reality, 
that will not stop the intermarriage of 
outsiders, white, black, Hispanic, other 
native American tribes, etc., from becom- 


Clans 

ing Tribal members. After speaking with 
another member (male) about this issue, 
he said, “what this statement is telling 
me is that it is all right for Seminole 
women with clans to cohabitate and 
reproduce with anyone outside the Tribe 
that they choose to. But that Seminole 
men can only cohabitate with Seminole 
women.” 

There will still be mixed blood 
children, but they will have a clan. How 
can that be considered pure blood? If we 
are going to talk about changing the 
requirements for blood quantum, forget 
the half blood quantum with clan. Make 
it all or nothing. That’s the only way to 
achieve “pure” blood. 

Further, if this “modification” is 
implemented, how will it affect those of 
us who have been enrolled since the 
Tribe was organized? Will we be “grand- 
fathered in” or will we will be removed? 
Or will it only apply to all future appli- 
cants? What about those members who 
are % Seminole or more without clans? 
They are % shy of being a full blood. 

Who will decide and how? Will 
certain individuals be circulating peti- 
tions? (We know this is already happen- 
ing). Will it be put to a referendum vote 
in the general election? The other 
thought that crosses my mind, if the 
largest clan enrolled is the X clan, then 
maybe they need their own representa- 
tion. Since we are possibly on the verge 
of being eliminated, hey, isn’t that why 
the “founding fathers” of this Tribe 
decided to organize in the first place! 
Aren’t they the elders of today? In their 
wisdom, why didn’t they decide when 
the Tribe was organized to only allow 
those with clans to be enrolled. Now we 
are discussing eliminating ourselves. 

Gee, I just can’t comprehend all this. 

What I can’t comprehend is 
another statement made in the same arti- 
cle and as far as I can see, it is not even 
remotely related to the subject. I quote: 
“There are many of you who have mixed 
the bloodline and the Tribe has to step in 
and place children with foster parents.” 
End quote. 

This practice (lack of a better 
word) has been going on since before the 
Tribe was organized among full blooded, 
clan toten women. This practice doesn’t 
just occur among the mixed blood and 
non-clan women. 

As for being embarrassed, I am 
not embarrassed to be a half-bred 
Seminole woman. I am the product of a 
Seminole father and an Irish, English, 
Welsh and Scottish mother. I was raised 
by both of my parents; I grew up know- 
ing both sets of my grandparents and 
many, many cousins on both sides. As I 
look back, I feel I had a wonderful child- 
hood growing up in two worlds. 

Christine Nelson Nevaquaya 


The Tribune wants 
your opinion! 

on Tribal citizenship, 
blood quantum and 
Seminole clans 

Write Seminole Communications 
6300 Stirling Rd, Hollywood, FL 33024. 
or 

email tribune@semtribe.com 
or 

call Virginia Mitchell at 954-967-3416 

let us know what YOU think! 


Corrections 

In the October 20th issue the 
High School Rodeo 1 st place was 
Trina Bowers. 
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Reflections By Patsy West 


A Man Called Horse: Freedom Fighter 


Note: Recently we received an e-mail from Dan F, who 
is enrolled in a college history class . He asked about locating 
information on John Horse. Historian Patsy West answers the 
question below. 

John Horse was not a 
“chief of the Seminoles” as your 
teacher assumed. But, he was 
considered a chief of Black 
Seminoles in Florida. He later 
assumed a major role as a leader 
of the Black Seminoles after 
their removal from Florida to 
Indian Territory during and after 
the Second Seminole War (1835- 
1842). 

He also had several 
identities including John Horse 
(as he was known in Oklahoma), 

Gopher John (as he was known 
in Florida), and John Cowaya 
(Coheia, Caballo) as he became 
known in Mexico. 

The Florida Seminoles 
resisted emigration to Oklahoma 
Territory 1835-1842. African 
slaves had escaped into Florida. 

Many became the slaves of the 
Seminole leaders, living in near- 
by towns. During the Seminole 
Wars, they fought alongside the 
Seminoles. These people, 
whether of Seminole blood or 
not, became known as Black 
Seminoles. 

John Horse became a 
leader, a chief, of these people. 

In 1837, he was prominent in the 
important Battle of Okeechobee, 
the last pitched battle of the 
Second Seminole War. In 1842 
he emigrated from Florida to 
Indian Territory and was a “zealous friend of the whites.” 

In Oklahoma, he was decreed a freedman by the 
Seminole Council in 1 843 after he aided in the emigrant 
Seminoles’ transportation needs to Indian Territory. He further 
transported Seminoles from Fort Gibson to Little River after the 
treaty of 1845. He was instrumental in establishing the Negro 
town near today’s Wewoka, Okla., and served as the chief of 
those people. 

On the downside, in the new frontier of the Indian 
Territory he was in danger of being returned to slavery by Creek 
Indians and whites and some bitter Seminoles who resented the 


fact that he aided the emigration officers in removing them from 
Florida. John Horse’s life was in jeopardy. 

Once, an attempt failed when his horse was shot from 
beneath him as he was riding. He went to Washington and peti- 
tioned the government to allow him to return to Florida to escape 

the constant threats of the emi- 
grant Seminoles in Oklahoma. 
His request was denied. 

His good and pow- 
erful friend was the major 
Seminole leader also emigrat- 
ed to Oklahoma Territory, 
Coacoochee, or Wild Cat. In 

1849, Coacoochee established 
a colony in Texas of 
Seminoles, Creeks, and 
Cherokees and a dozen 
Seminole Blacks under John 
Horse, with some Creek and 
Cherokee slaves as well. 

They had established 
themselves in Mexico by 

1850. There John Horse 
assumed a major leadership 
role with the Mascogos, as the 
Black Seminoles were known 
in Mexico. They were con- 
stantly beset by slave hunters, 
Mexicans, area Indian tribes, 
and the U. S Army. 

They were also 
caught up in the frequent 
Texas/Mexico border disputes 
involving cattle. John Horse 
tried to uphold a policy of neu- 
trality with the Mexicans. 
Coacoochee became known as 
Gato del Monte, while John 
Horse was called Juan Caballo. 
John Horse led a campaign 
against the Comanche. 

In 1873, he made 
another trip to Washington to ask the president to aid his people 
in finding a safe haven. He lived through many campaigns and 
officiated in many negotiations for land and safety of the Black 
Seminoles. He died Aug. 10, 1882 having “constantly sought 
freedom for himself and his people.” 

The most thorough source on this Black Seminole inter- 
preter/guide/chief is Kenneth Porter’s The Black Seminoles , Eds. 
Alcione M. Amos and Thomas P. Senter (University Press of 
Florida 1996). Also Edwin C. McReynolds’ The Seminoles (U of 
Oklahoma Press 1957). 

— Reflections , Number 182. 





Gopher John, Seminole Interpreter 


Gopher John, interpreter, guide, chief of Black Seminoles in 
Florida, a.k.a. John Horse (John Caballo) leader of Black 
Seminoles who migrated from Oklahoma to Texas, and 
Mexico looking for a safe haven in which to live. 


Carolee Nelson Famous Poet of 2000 


By Libby Blake 

BIG CYPRESS — Tribal Citizen Carolee Nelson was 
recently named a Famous Poet of 2000 by the Famous Poets 
Society for her August 2000 poem entitled “Memories.” 

Ms. Nelson, whose poems have appeared in the 
Seminole Tribune , received the Prometheus “Muse of Fire” 
Trophy and a gold medal from the Society’s Dr. Kenneth Fan. 
Dr. Fan, who hails from the Peoples Republic of China, heads 
the Society. 

The awards were presented at the 6th Annual Poetry 
Convention held Oct. 27-29 in Reno, NV. Ms. Nelson unfortu- 
nately did not attend and was therefore ineligible to compete for 


a $50,000 grand prize. Her trophy and medal will be sent to her. 

Ms. Nelson is the daughter of the late Ricky Ray 
Baxley and Terry Jo Nelson. She has been writing poetry since 
the suicidal death of her father in September 1995. 

“I write about my childhood growing up in an alcoholic 
and abusive home. My poems also help me deal with my father 
taking his own life and leaving me,” stated Ms. Nelson. She said 
her poems are a form of therapy to help her cope with the events 
in her life. 

The Seminole Tribune would like to congratulate Ms. 
Nelson for being named a Famous Poet of 2000 and wish her 
continued success in her writing. 


Swamp Owl 

Continued from page 1 

gator from going into a roll” with 
saving Owl’s hand. 

After being freed of the 
beast’s grasp, Mr. Owl walked over 
to paramedics already standing by 
who temporarily dressed the gator 
wrestler’s badly wounded hand. He 
then was taken by an Emergency 
Response Vehicle to the Cleveland 
Clinic Emergency Room and admit- 
ted at about 9:05 p.m. It was there 
that a hand specialist performed re- 
constructive surgery throughout the 
night and Mr. Owl was put under 
heavy antibiotics to fight any possi- 
ble bone infection. 

Gator teeth had pierced 
Swamp Owl’s skin and bored right 
into the bone leaving five precision 
drill holes on the back of his right 
hand. Because of extensive damage 
which included a separated knuckle 
and severed nerves and tendons, 
specialists performed re-constructive 
surgery long into the night. 

“I ain’t never seen that 
gator like that,” commented Mr. 

Owl of the normally docile Bubbles. 
Jonathan Vasquez who sustained a 
bleeding gash to his eyebrow from a 
swinging gator snout while trying to 


subdue the reptile called it “one of 
the worst thrash- arounds” he had 
ever seen. 

Mr. Owl and Vasquez 
determined that the rumbling of the 
generator nearby plus the strange 
environment may have unduly agi- 
tated the beast into such an unruly 
state. 

A baby was also crying 

nearby. 

This was the fourth time 
Mr. Owl has been bitten by an alli- 
gator. The last time was two years 
ago at Billie Swamp Safari in Big 
Cypress. Mr. Owl was released from 
the Cleveland Clinic, and is back at 
his home in Big Cypress, reportedly 
in good spirits. Seminole Tribal 
Chairman James Billie who had his 
finger bit off by a gator earlier this 
year, had this to say: “That’s what 
happens when people put their 
hands in a gator’s mouth. People 
shouldn’t fool around with gators or 
they will get hurt. Look what hap- 
pened to me.” 

As of this writing there is 
uncertainty over the future of 
Swamp Owl’s right hand, but he 
can’t stop giving his friends credit 
for preventing his fate from being 
decisively worse: “OF Keith and 
Jonathan and Joshua saved my 
bacon . . .” 



Micco 

Continued from page 1 

Miss Seminole Desiree Jumper and her 
sister/chaperone, Danielle Jumper. 

MAC President F. DeWitt 
Beckett accepted the certificate for the 
company, which is based at the St. Lucie 
County International Airport. 

“We’re really excited about hav- 
ing this new plane to offer the flying pub- 
lic,” Beckett said. “This allows us to offer 
another plane to satisfy the niche we’re 


aiming at. It’s a great plane and we’ve 
already had a lot of interest from pilots.” 

Essentially, the SP26 is identical 
to the SP20, with one big exception. The 
SP20 is a two seat, sports plane propelled 
by a 200-horse power Lycoming engine. 
The SP26 sports a 260 horsepower 
Lycoming engine, giving the 2,040 pound 
plane a top cruising speed of 165 knots, 
versus 145 for the SP20. 

“We were very fortunate to have 
Jane Garvey personally deliver the type 
certificate in front of that group,” Beckett 
said. “It provided exposure that money 


can’t buy. We were featured in almost 
every aviation publication. 

“And, we lined up about 20 
demo rides just from that one event. It 
was a great way to jump start sales of the 
new plane.” 

The SP26 comes in two version - 
a visual flight model which costs 
$195,000 each, or the Instrument rated 
model at a base price of $225,000. 

For more information call (561) 
465-9996, or visit the company’s web site 
link at www.seminoletribe.com. 


Lost 

Continued from page 1 

When the Vedels were some- 
where north of the Trail, the pilot saw the 
strobe lights of a helicopter about six or 
seven miles in the distance going around 
in small circles apparently hovering over 
something. Vedel radioed the ‘copter. A 
Miami Metro Police pilot told Vedel that 
he had just found the missing airboat but 
no missing person. The officer then told 
Vedel that he had to return to Miami to 
grab another pilot because regulations did 
not permit him to fly alone at night. 

Vedel flew over to the capsized 
airboat and proceeded south; within min- 
utes, he spotted a long-haired, middle- 


aged man “walking in shoulder-deep 
water” about three or four miles north of 
the Trail, according to Vedel. It was Tippy 
Cypress, who just waved and went on his 
way. Since Vedel knew he would not be 
able to get Cypress safely aboard his heli- 
copter, he flew to Miccosukee Tribal 
Headquarters to get brother Billy. Vedel 
returned and dropped Billy Cypress into 
the water to join his brother. Vedel hov- 
ered a hundred feet over the two brothers 
and shined a spotlight, lighting their way 
through the sawgrass, flying just low 
enough so the propeller’s wind could 
blow the mosquitoes away as the two 
brothers waded the remaining mile-and-a 
half to the Tamiami Trail.. 

When Tippy Cypress’ airboat 
capsized the previous evening 1 0 miles 
north of the Tamiami Trail, he spent the 


night in the overturned boat, weathering a 
constant onslaught of mosquitoes that “ate 
him up” according to Vedel. When day- 
light came, Cypress started “walking” in 
waist to chest-deep water cutting his 
hands as he grabbed hold of sawgrass 
blades to keep his balance on the slippery 
bottom. He walked six or seven miles in 
14 hours until Vedel finally found him. 

Vedel couldn’t get over the fact 
that, save numerous mosquito bites and 
cuts, Tippy seemed remarkably unfazed 
by the two-day ordeal. “The fact that 
amazes me is he walked that far and he 
was still mentally coherent,” said Vedel. 

Neither Tippy Cypress or his 
brother, Chief Cypress, could be reached 
for comment. 


Raining Memories 


T he recent rains that flooded Big 
Cypress caught everyone by sur- 
prise. I was staying with (my son) 
Big Shot and (his wife) Laquita, and the 
water flooded their yard. 

Big Shot was out of town, and 
Laquita had her hands full dealing with 
the water. They lost several chickens and 
a pig that drowned in 
its cage during the 
night. And, their 
horses had wet feet 
from standing in 
water. 

Two men 

came one day while I 
was sitting on the 
front porch of Big 
Shot’s house. They asked me what I 
thought of the water. 

I said, “I think if Big Cypress 
people had better drainage, the water 
wouldn’t lie this long. It would go in the 
canal or into a river the same day as it hit 
the ground. Don’t you think?” 

They said, “You’re right, you’re 
right.” I told them to speak to their 
Councilmen and Board Representative 
and tell them what you all think about the 
rain and how much it put a flood in their 
yards. “If the drainage were fixed better, it 
wouldn’t lay around for weeks.” 

But, all the rain got me to think- 
ing about how things used to be in the old 
days when we lived on the Dania (today 
known as Hollywood) Reservation. Back 
then, living with water was a common 
thing. We made the best of it. 

When I was young, and it rained, 
the water would be knee high where the 
Tribe’s office building is located now. At 
the 7-11, the water would be up to your 
knees. People used to travel by boats. 

I remember when it would rain 
and the water would be up and over 
Stirling Road. We used to wait for the 
water to go back and then go out and find 
fish on the road. Bream and catfish. We’d 
pick them up and take them home to eat. 

Us kids would play around and 
hunt custard apples in the canals. We 
would borrow some of the Tommie men’s 
boats - Brownie and Frank and a couple 
of others I can’t remember. We would 
take the canoes and paddle in the canals 


to find the custard apples. 

When it rained hard, the canoes 
were fun to play in. The rain was always 
nice when you were sleeping under a 
chickee. Even though the huts were open, 
the chickees had a raised platform where 
we would sleep. They were very warm. It 
was always nice to be snuggled in your 
blankets while the 
rain was falling. It 
was very pleasant. 

And, another 
thing about the rain, 
we would use the 
water for washing. 
The rain would 
come off the corner 
of the chickee. We 
would shampoo and use soap and take a 
shower under the rainwater. We also 
would put out big pails to catch the rain- 
water for washing clothes. 

But, there was also danger. 
Lightning killed my grandfather, Tom 
Tiger, my mother’s father. He was outside 
building a canoe when he was struck. 

He’s the only Indian I ever knew who got 
killed by lightning. 

My mother was the first Indian 
to purchase a car. It was a Model T, which 
was open on the sides. Whenever it would 
rain, she wouldn’t drive. If she were out, 
she’d find a place at a filling station to get 
under until it would stop raining. If she 
couldn’t wait, she had a couple of pieces 
of canvas to put over the openings. 

But, generally, we wouldn’t go 
out in the rain. The fire would be going in 
the cooking chickee, and sometimes you 
would have to run quickly from the sleep- 
ing chickee to the cooking chickee. When 
it was raining hard, we would eat under 
the cooking chickee. 

If it rained for a long time, us 
kids would all be put under a big chickee. 
We would play games, and tell stories. 
And, we would make dolls out of scraps 
of cloth and buttons. The boys would be 
chasing bugs and things. 

Overall, I guess we’re much bet- 
ter off today than we were in the old days. 
But, seeing that water at Big Shot’s made 
me realize, you can’t argue with Mother 
Nature. Even today, when it rains, you’re 
going to get wet. 
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Alice Snow’s New Book 
Details Medicine Plants 


By Libby Blake 

BRIGHTON — Tribal Elder 
Alice Snow will become a published 
author in May 2001 when University 
Press releases her first book, Healing 
Plants and Medicine of Florida 
and the Seminole Indians. 

What started as a jour- 
nal for her own family in 1982, 
will culminate with the release 
of the book. Snow worked with 
Susan E. Stans, Ph.D. and 
University Press for the past 
eight years compiling and edit- 
ing the manuscript. 

Dr. Stans lived with 
Snow while working on her the- 
sis. She is the Program Director 
for Interdisciplinary 
Studies/ Anthropology at Florida 
Gulf Coast University, Fort 
Myers, in the Brighton 
Reservation Summer Enrichment 
Program. 

Snow, an advocate for 
education, has worked heavily 
with the program and the 
Seminole Education Department. 

The book is about 
plants found in Florida used by 
Indian doctors to heal the 
Seminoles. Snow’s father, 

Charlie Micco, was an Indian 
doctor, “not to be confused with 
a Medicine Man,” according to 
Snow. 

Snow, who was born 
| and raised on the Brighton 
® Reservation, started collecting plants as a 
J young girl with her mother, Emma Martin 
Micco. 

“People would need medicine 
and come to my father. He would tell my 
mother what plants he needed and we 
would go out and collect them,” said 
Snow. 

“I wanted to pass the knowledge 
and tradition on to my family so I started 
keeping a journal. When I was working 
with the Indian medicine culture program 
I showed it to Susan. We showed it to 
Michele Thomas and she thought it was 
good and should be put into a book,” 


added Snow. 

“We then went to James 
(Seminole Tribal Chairman James E. 
Billie) and he thought it would be a good 
way to document our history and culture 


for future generations.” 

Snow stated she does not feel she 
is “telling Tribal secrets to the white man. 

“It’s important to pass the knowl- 
edge on before it is lost. The plants and 
herbs are used to heal people and are a 
part of the Seminole culture,” said Snow. 

Healing Plants and Medicine of 
Florida and the Seminole Indians will be 
available for purchase at bookstores and 
on the Tribe’s website sometime in May 
2001. It will also be available on the 
Reservations at the libraries and 
Education departments and at the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki and Okalee Museums. 



Alice Snow has written a book on healing plants. 


Award 

Continued from page 1 

recognition for its scope and dedica- 
tion. Simple in its approach, but ambi- 
tious in execution, the special tabloid 
section reflected diverse aspects of a 
community. As with all of the entrants 
in this category, more focus on editing 
could only have strengthened the pack- 
age. We thought the portraiture was a 
highlight: nicely lit and also respect- 
ful,” commented the judges of this cat- 
egory. 

“We don’t compete that much 
against newspapers outside Indian 
Country, so this is quite an honor,” said 
Tribune Operations Manager Peter B. 
Gallagher. “We’ve always known the 
value of our designers - Melissa, Brian 
and Vanessa Frank. But it is great to 
receive recognition from such a presti- 
gious journalism organization.” 

The evening concluded with 
live music and dancing in the ballroom. 



Raiford Starke holds one of two FPC awards. 
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Community News 



Brighton Seminole Campground 
Prepares To Undergo Expansion 


Recent heavy rains left parts of Big Cypress Reservation struggling to cope with flood conditions. 

Big Cypress Under Water 


By Tommy Benn 

BIG CYPRESS — Big Cypress received 
from 13-20 inches on various parts of the reserva- 
tion within a 36-hour period recently, when it was 
found the drainage system just wasn’t ready for 
such a traumatic deluge. 

Rains of this magnitude happen rarely, and 
with the retention 
ponds already 
filled to capacity 
there was nowhere 
for the water to 

go. 

The U.S. 

Army Corps of 
Engineers, the 
South Florida 
Water 

Management 
District (SFWMD) 
and the Seminole 
Tribe have started 
to reevaluate the 
problem. Since 
approval of the 
original plans, sev- 
eral new homes 
have been built in 

the area. Dikes will have to be realigned to protect 
them from future unpredictable happening. 

The community has to approve the new 
plans. The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers will have 
to go through mediation, and the SFWMD will have 
to be notified. Craig Tepper, water resource manag- 



Pumps, working around the clock, are reducing water. 


er for the Seminole Tribe of Florida, has all these 
proposals in motion. 

Getting the pumping station and the 
SFWMD to respond quicker is another issue that 
has to be answered. It was several hours before they 
responded to the Tribe’s request. 

Two 36-inch pumps and one 18-inch pump 
have been pumping 
around the clock 24 
hours a day to try 
to relieve the water 
levels. With the 
completion of the 
third and final 
phase of the 
drainage and reten- 
tion areas, an addi- 
tional two or three 
more 36-inch 
pumps will be 
installed as needed. 

Jacob Osceola 
has lost his pepper 
crop. Cattle owners 
are watching their 
cattle stand on 
ditch banks to keep 
away from flooded 

pastures. The mosquito population will have to be 
handled, too — spraying has already started. 

Alan Huff has applied for emergency flood 
disaster funds from the USD A Farm Services 
Agency for the area and will be hearing on his 
request with in a couple of weeks. 


By Libby Blake 

BRIGHTON — Russ and Sunni’s Brighton 
Camparine is no more. After 20 years of leasing and 
running the campground located on the Brighton 
Reservation, the Board took over operations and named 
Shirley Weeks the Park 
Manager. 

“The Adams 
did a great job with the 
park and we’re certain- 
ly indebted to them for 
their hard work,” said 
Weeks. “With the Tribe 
taking over the opera- 
g tion, we now have 
“more resources for 
| improvement and 
£ expansion. I’m proud 
to be a part of the 
change.” 

Immediate 

improvements includ- 
ed remodeling of the 
convenience store, 

office, and bathhouse. Future improvements will 
include the conversion of 10 additional acres into 
campsites, a boat dock, and renovations to the pool 
area, recreation room, and on-site laundry. 

The campground currently has 70 sites with 


SEMINOLE 
CAMPGROUND 

RV RESORT 

863 - 357-6644 


& 


SIGN OF THE TIMES: Brighton Resort getting facelift. 


full hook-up and individual picnic areas. The 10-acre 
addition will have both full hook-up and primitive 
campsites. The area can support up to 25 acres of 
development if needed. 

“It’s certainly been a success and with the 

planned future expansion 
of the additional 10 acres 
it will be one of, if not the 
best, campgrounds around 
the state,” stated Carolyn 
Billie, Executive 
Administrator in the 
President’s Office. 

The campground 
sits adjacent to Harney 
Pond Lake and canal, both 
of which are abundant 
| with bass, catfish, and 
® speckled perch. Because it 
| is located on Tribal land, 

^ no fishing license is 
required to fish from the 
campsite. 

Rates at the camp- 
ground are $20 per night, $110 per week, $365 per 
month, or $1,725 yearly. Weeks is hoping to attract 
more overnighters and to add to the number of “snow 
birds,” who descend on the area each winter, staying at 
the campground. 


Desiree Jumper, Jo Jo Osceola 
Participate In FSU Homecoming 


TALLAHASSEE — Desiree Jumper, Miss 
Seminole 2000, and Jo Jo Osceola, Jr. Miss Seminole 
were invited by Florida State 
University to participate in their 
homecoming activities on Oct. 14. 

The festivities began 
when they rode in the FSU 
Homecoming Parade on Friday 
afternoon, where they represented 
the Seminole Tribe and the FSU 
Native American Student 
Association (NASA). Later that 
evening, they were invited to 
attend the Lock & Seal Banquet. 

This banquet was a very formal 
affair and our young princesses 
were praised for their elegant 
Seminole dresses. 

On Saturday, our 

princesses began to prepare for the 
homecoming football game in 
which Florida State would take on 
Duke University. As invited guests, they were taken to 
the President’s Box where they posed for photos and 
met many honored guests. 


Desiree Jumper (1), Jo Jo Osceola at FSU, 


At halftime, Desiree and Jo Jo were taken to 
the field where they posed for more photos with the 

homecoming court. During the 
halftime break, the homecom- 
ing court and our two princess- 
es walked down the 50-yard 
line where Desiree Jumper 
crowned the 2000 FSU Miss 
Seminole, while Jo Jo Osceola 
crowned the 2000 FSU Chief. 
This would turn out to be their 
most exciting moment of the 
trip not only because they were 
performing the homecoming 
coronation, but also they were 
crowning them in front of 
nearly 85,000 fans. 

Many FSU alumni, students, 
and fans thanked our princess- 
es for making the journey to 
FSU Homecoming 2000. The 
other Tribal delegates who 

made the trip with Desiree and Jo Jo would like to let 
them know they did an excellent job in representing the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 



Paula’s Furniture 


Drs. Siudmak & Steinberg 
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Log Beds 
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413 S.W. Park Street 
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how the west is worn. 
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(954) 587-9000 
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OBSTETRICS GYNECOLOGY INFERTILITY 



• Family Planning 

• Nurse Midwifery 
Services 

• Ultrasounds In 
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• Laser & Microsurgery 

• Gynecological Surgery 
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Billie Swamp Safari, Coca-Cola 
Form Marketing Partnership 


By Libby Blake 

BIG CYPRESS — Billie Swamp Safari and 
the Florida Coca-Cola Bottling Company have joined 
forces to promote both entities via a marketing part- 
nership. The campaign is tentatively scheduled to start 
with the grand opening of the new alligator island at 
the Safari in early 2001. 

What does Billie Swamp Safari get out of the 
deal? Free advertising on Coca-Cola trucks as they 
travel throughout Broward, North Miami-Dade, and 
South Palm Beach counties and the Fort Myers area. 
Free advertisement on Coca-Cola product machines 
located in hotels and motels throughout the region let- 
ting tourists know they can bring a label out to the 
Safari and get $3 discounts. Point of sale promos in 
convenience stores and gas stations on labels and bot- 
tle tops for $3 off buggy tours or airboat rides, and 
“enter to win” day packages or overnight packages. 

Coca-Cola will provide banners and other 
signage to promote special activities going on at the 
Safari or the Swamp Water Cafe. They will provide 
custom signage to be placed in the Cafe, at the 
Campgrounds, and in other areas as needed. 


Billie Swamp Safari will be included in 
Coke’s prize pool for radio advertising i.e. “10th 
caller will win Billie Swamp Safari airboat ride for 
two” plus media and/or merchandizing campaigns 
with the Florida Panthers and the local media. 

The Swamp Water Cafe will offer the “Two 
with Two Special” patrons who buy two buffet carry 
out meals receive a free two liter bottle of Coke or 
Sprite. They will also customize the advertising panel 
on their vending machines at the Safari to promote 
this promotion going on inside the Cafe. 

“Both Billie Swamp Safari and Coca-Cola 
have the same goal: the Safari wants more advertising 
to drive more customers out to the park to make more 
revenue, and Coke wants to sell more product for 
more revenue - so it makes sense that they help us 
with advertising to make both of our numbers grow” 
says Lucy Evanicki, Marketing Director of Billie 
Swamp Safari. 

What does Coca-Cola get out of the deal? 
Billie Swamp Safari will sell Coca-Cola products 
exclusively at the park, the campground, the cafe and 
other places around Big Cypress. 


Open Heart Purgery Performs At Brighton 


By Sandi McClenithan 

BRIGHTON — Candle Light Vigil present- 
ed a group called Open Heart Purgery at the Brighton 
Field Office on Oct. 19. 

Opening the meeting was a performance by 
Keyah Osceola who performed the Lord’s Prayer in 
sign language. 

Candle Light Vigil is held monthly under the 
direction of Jenny Johns. The Victims Advocate meets 
with residents to help overcome and deal with abuse. 
This month a special performance was presented 


using acting and dancing as a way to help the healing 
process. 

Innermotion, Inc., is a non-profit corporation 
that travels around the state to help others in need. 
The show was very intense as these people showed 
you can go through and overcome extreme adversity. 
The night ended with a candle light vigil and prayers 
for all who are still getting abused. 

Innermotion is based in Fort Lauderdale. 
They wish to thank Jack Smith Jr., Brighton 
Councilman and Community Action Agency. 


AIM Members Arrested 


By T. R. Benn 

DENVER, — One-hundred-forty-seven 
American Indian Movement demonstrators were 
arrested in protest of the city’s Columbus Day Parade. 
Among those arrested was Richard Means, AIM 
activist. 

Protesting that Christopher Columbus was a 
slave trader against the Native American people, 
Means and the other AIM demonstrators were arrest- 
ed after a brief demonstration. 

Denver police gave the Indians a choice of 
leaving or being arrested. Their choices made, those 
Indians will ask for individual jury trials. 


AIM protesters were arrested on misde- 
meanor charges, and face fines up to $1,000 and or 
one year in jail. 

The 2000 parade was to be the first since 
1991, when Indian protesters clashed with members 
of the Sons of Italy The parade in 1992 was canceled 
moments before it was started due to concerns about 
violence. 

The Native Americans and the Italian 
Americans had reached an agreement not to protest if 
no mention of Columbus was made during an Italian 
Pride Parade, but several representatives of the Italian 
community later broke the agreement. 


Seminole Casino News 


IMMOKALEE — Located at 506 S. First 
St., Immokalee, FL 34142. Phone: (941) 658-1313 
or (800) 218-0007. Hours of operation: Matinees: 
Saturdays and Sundays at 1 1 a.m. Evening 
Sessions: Bingo — Mondays at 6 p.m. Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Fridays at 7 p.m. Saturdays at 5:15 
p.m., Sundays at 4:15 p.m. Poker and video gaming 
machine - seven days a week - 24 hours a day. (No 
bingo on Tuesdays). 

All JPC members to receive a special 
Christmas Ornament on JPC Sunday, Nov. 12. The 
Bingo Hall will be closed on Saturday, Nov. 11, for 
a special dance. Don’t forget the special game piece 
that can be found in the Jackpot Club News 
newsletter. 

We are giving away a boat, motor and 
trailer during our Super Saturday Thanksgiveaway 
Celebration on Nov. 25. Winning drawing tickets is 
easy! Machine players that win $500 or more, 

Poker players with hands of four of a kind or better 
and tournament winners, along with Pull Tab win- 
ners of $50 and up will all receive drawing tickets 
for the drawing on Super Saturday, Nov. 25. 
Winners must be present at the time of the drawing 
and have a valid photo ID along with their original 
Social Security card to claim their prize. Come join 
us for Thanksgiving dinner with all the trimmings 
for $5.95. Start serving at 11 a.m. for as long as the 
old bird lasts. In November, you will receive a spe- 
cial drawing ticket. Bring your drawing tickets to 
the Matinee session on Super Saturday and you 
could be one of the 10 winners of a free admission 
to the $100 Super Saturday evening session. 

We’re adding packs and changing some 
games! Starting Nov. 1, we are adding our $20 & 
$25 packs to all of our $ 1 5 session including 
Saturday and Sunday matinee sessions. You still 
have until Nov. 16, to qualify for the TV drawing. 

In November, you will notice some game changes 
in all of our programs. 

Poker Tournaments: Nov. 14, 7 p.m. Texas 
Hold’em No Limit. Nov. 18, 4:30 p.m. Omaha 
Hi/Lo No Limit, Nov. 21,7 p.m. Tahoe Hi/Lo No 
Limit, Nov. 25, 4:30 p.m. Texas Hold’em Hi/Lo No 
Limit, Nov. 28, 7 p.m. Omaha Hi/Lo No Limit. 

There will be another Connecticut 
Getaway drawing. Winner will travel to the 
Mohegan Sun Resort and Casino! The trip includes 
airfare, airport transfers, room accommodations and 
$1,000 in cash for two. 

Start thinking of far away places and a 
new car because on New Year’s Eve we are giving 
away two trips for two, one to Monte Carlo and one 
to Hawaii as well as a 2001 Ford Crown Victoria. 

TAMPA: Located at 5223 North Orient 
Road, Tampa, FL 33610, phone is (813) 621-1302. 
Open seven days a week, 24 hours at day. Closed 
Christmas Eve at 5 p.m. until Christmas Day 
reopen at 5 p.m.www.casino-tampa.com, 
www.seminoletribe.com. Don’t forget the call for 
Free transportation from all over the Tampa Bay 
area. For the very latest Bingo Jackpot information 
call our recorded Bingo Jackpot & Information hot- 
line at (813) 623-2239. 

Congratulations to Louise Charette from 
Lake Wales, Fla. Louise won $180,000 by playing 
the Do-It-Yourself bingo game on July 20, 2000. 

We will be giving away a lot of turkey 
from November 12 - Nov. 18. There will be No 
Matinee Bingo sessions on Thursday, Nov. 23. The 
rest of the casino will be open. There will be 
Evening and Nite Owl sessions on this day. From 
Nov. 1 - Nov. 23, you’ll get a scratch-off. This will 
reveal a bingo number, and you should save all of 
them and bring to any or all-regular sessions on 
November 24. During the session you will be given 
a free bingo card for the special game. 

To win a new car; be sure to play 
often in Nov. Every time you win any bingo game, 
you will receive a drawing slip. Win a $1,200 or 
more Jackpot or special wins on a gaming machine, 
and you will a drawing slip. Be sure to be here on 
Wednesday, Nov. 29, 2000 for the drawing. That 
person will have 1 0 minutes to come forward. If no 


one come forward in 10 minutes, the ticket will be 
considered void and a new name will be drawn. We 
will follow this procedure until we have a winner. 

COCONUT CREEK: 5550 N. W. 40th 
Street, Coconut Creek 33073, (954) 977-6700. 

Open seven days a week - 24 hours. 

“The Happenings at Coconut Creek 
Casino”: Oct. 18, we hosted a “Power Business 
Luncheon” for the Broward County Chamber of 
Commerce, where Chamber members enjoyed an 
afternoon lunch and casino action. Oct. 26 - 30 we 
were participants in the 41st Annual Fort 
Lauderdale Boat Show. Oct. 29 “Halloween 
Hoorah,” we had musical entertainment and a cos- 
tume contest with cash prizes for the best male and 
female celebrity look-a-likes, best duo, most 
humorous, best horror and most original costume. 
There was a Marilyn Monroe, Statue of Liberty, 
marionette, Whoopi Goldberg, New Year’s baby, 
cave man, witches, angels, cereal killer (that is the 
guest had actual cereal boxes all over her body) and 
many more creative costumes. And, everyone was 
eligible at a chance to win a Bahamas cruise for 
two. 

And more excitement is planned for 
November: The Fabulons will be making two 
appearances center stage. Doo-wop event with per- 
formance by Legacy and MC by Wolfman of 
WAXY. 

Brighton Seminole Bingo and 
Gaming: Highway 721, Brighton Indian 
Reservation, Route 6, Box 611, Okeechobee, FL. 
34974, 1-800-360-9875. Closed Mondays, Tuesday 
- Saturday at 6:45 p.m., Sunday Session at 2:00 
p.m. 

Marty Johns was presented with the 
Industrial Award from the Glades County Chamber 
of Commerce. Susan Smelley, director commented 
that “the Industrial Award is given to businesses 
over 5,000 sq. ft. that have made a significant con- 
tribution to Glades County. This is a wonderful 
asset to Glades County, and the contributions made 
by this multimillion dollar facility to the county 
include; increased employment opportunities, 
tourism, trade with local businesses, and communi- 
ty involvement through sponsorships and donations 
to local community events, schools and charities.” 

The original Big Win Bingo Paddle is 
coming. If you are a Player’s Club Member and 
you used your card between Sept. 1 and Oct. 3 to 
purchase your bingo package, you will be receiving 
a Player’s Club Member Reward Certificate in the 
mail to claim your very own free Big Win Bingo 
Paddle. 

Please remember the paddles are to bused 
to assist you in calling attention to where Bingo has 
been called in the Bingo Hall, they do not take the 
place of the individual player’s responsibility to call 
Bingo loud enough for the caller to hear it and stop 
the game. 

Five winners will be drawn on each of 
November 15th and 17th and each winner will 
receive a $25 Publix Gift Certificate and a $25 
Bingo Pass. (Passes must be used within 90 days 
and will not be accepted NCOP days.)by bringing 
in non-perishable and canned foods for the 
Thanksgiving Holiday Season. 

The Josiah Restaurant will be serving a special 
Thanksgiving Day Buffet on Thursday, November 
23rd from 11 a.m. - 8 p.m. for only $8.95 per per- 
son. 

Reservations recommended and are now 
being taken. Please call (863) 467-9998 or (800) 
360-9875 to reserve your seating today. Regular 
dinner menu will be available from 8 p.m. - 11 
p.m. 

Weekly No Limit Tournaments are played 
on Tuesday nights at 7:00 p.m. and Special 
Saturday Night No Limit Tournaments are sched- 
uled for Saturday, November 11th and 25th! 

Big Bingo Winner: Congratulations to 
Eula F. Bush of Sebring, won the Progressive 
Jackpot of $2,600.00. 


American Indian Outreach 

Hi, I’m Lee Tiger with the Florida Department of 
Transportation’s Native American Outreach Program. 
I’d like to thank all the tribal members that partici- 
pated in this past years workshops. 

To those who would like to 
attend one, we will continue 
FDOT workshops throughout 
1999. One of the more asked 
questions in getting DBE 
Certified was “Do we need to 
have a Florida Corporation?” The 
answer is no, you can apply for a 
registration with a fictitious 
name. We have these one page 
forms and can help you fill them out. 

So if you or a family member are interested in 
pursuing contracts with the state of Florida’s largest 
contracting agency The Department of 
Transportation, call me at (954) 370-3900. We will 
be happy to answer any questions and add you to our 
current mailing list to keep you informed on upcom- 
ing workshops. 

If you have any questions regarding the Florida 
Department of Transportation Native American 
Outreach, please call (954) 370-3900. 



Lee Tiger 


'« 



Maybe We 
Can Help? 

The Law Offices of 
Guy J. Seligman, P.A. 
320 S. E. 9th Street 
Fort Lauderdale, FL. 33316 

954 - 760-7600 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not be 
based solely upon advertisements before you decide, ask us to send 
you free written information about our qualifications and experience. 
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Moments like eating breakfast at the kitchen fable, on the way to grandmas house, or getting ready for a brand 
new day of school are all great opportunities you have to communicate with your children* Take time, pass down 
the traditions and communicate to our youth that drugs are not a part of our Native cultures. 

For more information on talking to your kids about drugs, please call 1800,788,2800, 

Co m m un tea tie n . The Anti-Drug 

Office of National Drug Control Policy 
w w w.thcan I idrug.com 
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It’s All Right, Ma, I’m Almost Rocking 


UT^V 0 you really have to go now, son?” my 
1 dear old arthritic mother, Attica, begged, 
the tears in her eyes dousing the cigarette 
danglin’ from her mouth corner, her makeup smeared 
like Tammy Faye on a bad face day, her voice crack- 
lin’ worse than my Aunt Yazoo’s throat talker. 

“I’m sorry ma,” I said, “but duty calls.” 

“But you’ve only been home for 15 min- 
utes.” 

I know, I know but 
here I am, Raiford Starke, sup- 
posed to spend a whole week 
with my sweet home mother 
and suddenly leaving her for reasons of rock and roll. 
It was Ken Crawfish’s fault — the state Music Czar 
had just called me in desperation, begging me to 
dump my dear old Ma. 

“Blow her off, Raiford,” said Crawfish. “I’m 
talking the Florida State Museum. Bo Diddley here. 
Dickey Betts. The Lynyrd Skynryrd wives!” 

He swore the state needed a guitar player to 
play in some shin-dig in Tallahassee, honoring all the 
legendary Florida rockers. 

“You’ll be playing with the back-up band, 
T.C. Gar and the Crabs. Here’s T.C.’s number. Be at 
rehearsal tonight,” said Crawfish. 

“Crawfish! Gar! Are all your friends named 


Pithlachocco 

Continued from page 1 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida, alerted to 
the most significant find of its kind in history by 
folksinger Dale Crider and other concerned environ- 
mentalists, began an investigation in July that led 
Gov. Jeb Bush to request a temporary ban of dead- 
head logging on Florida lakes. Another “summit” on 
the subject will be held with the Sierra Club, the 
Nature Conservancy and other environmental groups 
next week. The Cabinet is expected to meet later this 
year to formally discuss the lake moratorium and to 
hear demands to outlaw the controversial practice 
altogether. 

Since December 1998, fewer than 30 appli- 
cations to pull pre-cut timbers from Florida sub- 
merged lands have been approved by the DER The 
program, nagged by concerns over illegal logging, 
permit violations and environmental complaints, was 
suspended for four months earlier this year, then 
reinstated about the same time the aboriginal canoes 
began appearing on the drought exposed Newnan’s 
Lake bed. The canoes have since been radiocarbon 
dated to 3,000 B.C. 

Fred McGhee, chairman of the Poarch Band 
of Alabama Creek Indians - which he said had about 
600 Tribal members in Florida — thanked Seminole 
Tribune reporters Peter B. Gallagher and Charles 
Flowers for bringing the Pithlachocco canoe case to 
light, and then read a resolution passed at the United 
South and Eastern Tribes (USET) meeting earlier this 
month. 

The resolution said Florida had “failed to 
protect the material culture heritage of Florida Indian 
citizens, through the inadequate standards employed 
by the Florida Department of Environmental 
Protection (DEP) in permitting the commercial 
process of deadhead logging.” 

It also blamed Florida’s State Historic 
Preservation Officer — Division of Historical 
resources (DHR) Director Dr. Janet Matthews — for 
failing to “provide adequate educational resources 
and technical support for other Florida state agen- 
cies.” 

McGhee set the stage for a wide-ranging 
summit meeting where — possibly for the first time 
— Seminole concerns about cultural resources were 
heard by policy-makers and administrators in the best 
position to do something about them. 

Like the groaning engine that is Florida’s 
government in this election year, the change came 
haltingly, with squeaks and squawks from all con- 
cerned. The major consensus was that nothing like 
what occurred this summer at Newnan’s Lake 
(Pithlachocco) should happen again. 

In that snafu, first reported by the Tribune 
on July 28, DHR failed to review a DEP deadhead 
logging application for Newnan’s Lake. Even when 
the canoes began appearing in late April and early 
May, DHR was slow to respond until their state 
archaeologist assigned to the lake, Melissa Memory, 
reported broken canoes and logging in restricted 
areas. 

In one confrontation with logger L.C. 

Pinson, he informed Memory “God is in my back 
pocket,” referring to the DEP permit. Her call to 
Alachua sheriff’s deputies set off a chain of events 
that first stopped the logger, then allowed him to go 
back in. Finally, her DHR bosses ordered Memory - 
the only state monitor on site - to stay away. 

When the logger was finished July 21, 
Memory returned to find more damage to canoes by 
heavy equipment. Environmental damage was also 
detailed. DEP, however, found the logger in compli- 
ance with his permit, denying any damage to the 
environment or historical properties in a widely-dis- 
puted post assessment report. 

At the meeting, DHR state archaeologist Dr. 
Jim Miller blamed it all on an unprecedented “chain 
of circumstances,” and said he probably would have 
okayed the permit, anyway, if he had opened the let- 
ter - one of more than 7,000 such dredge-and-fill 
permit applications which pass through his office 
each year. That did not play well with Dr, Wickman, 
who pointed out that Newnan’s Lake has an interna- 
tional reputation as a valuable Indian cultural site 
“with continuous human occupation stretching back 
thousands of years.” 

DEP officials, holding tight to the letter of 
what may be a “flawed” law, indicated their confu- 
sion was based on a conflicting situation: a logger in 
compliance with a permit extremely weak on protect- 
ing historical resources. 

Dr. Wickman, echoing Seminole Tribal 
Chairman James Billie’s displeasure with the dam- 
aged site, questioned the validity of any DEP or 
DHR action which did not include the concerns of 
Indians: “There is not a square inch of water or a 
square inch of land anywhere in this state that has 
not been used by the ancestors of today’s Seminole 
Indians,” she said. 

“These are not archaeological sites,” she 
admonished Department of State lawyer Gerald York. 
“Archaeology is a tool. These are Indian cultural 
sites.” 

State officials speaking at the meeting, 
stressed the uniqueness of the events at Newnan’s 
Lake. 

“We know there’s always going to be the 
possibility for something that everybody overlooks. 
But I can assure you that the chances of it happening 
are much, much less than they were three months 
ago,” said Gordon Roberts, the DEP’s enforcement 
and compliance chief. “I can’t even envision that sit- 
uation ever happening again.” 


after fish?” my mother screamed, when I tried to 
explain. “Oh , I give up. Go ahead, ungrateful son, 
but I’m calling Mr. Grouper the attorney and writing 
you right out of my will!” 

Rock and roll is bigger than mothers or 
money and this could be my shot. So with heavy 
heart, I left for the airport., jumped on that big Air 
Starkansaw bird and flew all the way back to Florida. 

Soon, there I was Raiford Starke 
shaking hands with The Legend. 
It was opening night at the 
Florida State Museum’s “Follow 
That Dream: 50 Years of Rock n’ 
Roll in Florida” exhibit. “Mr. Legend, sir,” I said, 
shaking, “I have always been a big fan of yours ever 
since I was in a teenager in Starkansaw I saw you 
playing on Don Kirschner’s Rock Concert with that 
V-shaped guitar . . .” 

My friend Sunset Beach Pete told me later 
that Bo Diddley pulled his hand back and looked at 
me annoyed. “Son, you don’t know diddley,” he spat, 
walking away. 

I was shocked. Pete explained it to me. “It 
was Albert King who played the Flying V, Bo 
Diddley plays the box-shaped guitar!” 

Dang me! All these legends are starting to 
look alike. I ran after The Legend, reached over and 


One of the first orders of business was get- 
ting all of the DEP officials - more than one-third of 
the group assembled by DEP ombudsman Brumberg 
— to agree exactly what caused the canoe damage, 
and why. 

Despite extensive inter-agency communica- 
tion, and video and still photographs of damage to 
the canoes caused by heavy equipment, several DEP 
administrators expressed skepticism that any of the 
damage was caused by the logger. 

The meeting included several spirited 
exchanges between Gallagher and DEP officials 
regarding Pinson’s permit, which included a diagram 
of winching logs from underwater as the specified 
means of log removal. “He did not use a boat and a 
winch. He used a bulldozer and dragged the logs 
across the bottom - the permit conditions specifically 
forbade that,” Gallagher said. 

“We were aware of what Pinson was going 
to do,” said DEP’s Mike Eaton, who said his agency 
has been mandated to assist the “Mom and Pop” 
operators, who may not totally understand the intri- 
cacies of the state application process. “We spoke to 
him and went out to the site with him.” 

Permit reviewers from other agencies, how- 
ever, are often forced to decide the merits of incor- 
rect and incomplete applications. Eaton quoted a 
Florida Administrative Code rule which requires him 
to begin processing deadhead applications — even if 
they are incomplete - — within three days of receipt. 

Eaton and the other DEP officials also 
defended Pinson against charges that he was the 
cause - whether accidentally or intentionally - of the 
damage to the aboriginal canoes. 

“What we can safely say is that we don’t 
know Pinson busted the canoes,” said Gordon 
Roberts, the DEP’s enforcement and compliance 
chief. “Because there’s been so much traffic on the 
lakebed since the water went down. I mean, there’s 
four-wheel drive trucks running up and down there 
all the time. I’m not saying that he didn’t. But we 
don’t have any ‘in-the-act’ evidence.” 

Eaton echoed: “What we don’t find is the 
documentable evidence that that (damage to the 
canoes by Pinson’s operation) happened. When we 
go down there and look, we don’t find the specific 
violation of Mr. Pinson’s permit.” 

Pinson, in fact, has alleged that broken 
canoes were “moved” into the furrows of his bull- 
dozer path at night to make it appear he had caused 
the damage. 

One discrepancy was time. The DEP con- 
ducted its post-assessment on Aug. 28. One week 
later, the DHR archaeologist Melissa Memory had 
completed her damage report and State Archaeologist 
Jim Miller submitted it to DEP. In the interim, the 
canoes - damaged and intact - had been covered 
over. The Santa Rosa Beach logger was also allowed 
to begin logging prior to receiving certification as a 
‘master deadhead logger’ - a supposed requirement 
of the DEP permit. He took the one-day class on 
June 23, almost a month after he began logging 
Newnan’s Lake. 

“Even if we had given the loggers instruc- 
tion on identifying historic properties at the class, it 
wouldn’t have mattered in this case,” said Dr. Miller. 
“The guy had already logged through the site for 
weeks before he completed the class.” 

DEP’s Frydenborg, who authored Pinson’s 
post-assessment report, stated there was no reason 
for him to investigate the canoe damage: “That report 
is designed to deal strictly with environmental 
issues.” 

The DEP report, if it is not amended to 
include information from the DHR report and an 
investigation conducted by the Florida Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (FWC), could leave 
Pinson free to log again with a DEP permit. On Aug. 
23, Pinson applied for another permit to log Lake 
Lochloosa in Alachua County. 

Gov. Jeb Bush’s Cabinet Aide, Jose Boscan, 
does not think that Pinson’s return to any lake log- 
ging is likely. Boscan was most responsible for 
prompting Bush to issue the ban on lake logging. His 
recommendation, coupled with requests from Miller 
and Matthews, put Newnan’s Lake off limits. 

Miller, for his part, took the heat for failing 
to respond to Pinson’s request during the comment 
period. Dr. Matthews agreed with Gallagher that the 
application contained an entirely different retrieval 
process than the one used. 

Still, Miller promised, “We will now log in 
and review everything we receive. No one’s promis- 
ing infallibility here. We’re simply saying we will 
never make the mistake again of not opening an 
envelope and assuming we don’t need to know 
what’s inside it.” 

Among other changes agreed to and 
announced at the meeting were increased communi- 
cation between DHR and DEP, including actual fol- 
low-up phone calls; routine checking of dredge-and- 
fill sites with the Florida Master Site File of histori- 
cal properties; the removal of DHR categorical 
exclusions to reviewing DEP permits; greater 
involvement by DHR and the Tribes in the permitting 
process, and an expansion of Tribal involvement in 
all Department of State and DEP actions that impact 
Indian cultural resources. Both Dr. Miller and Dr. 
Wickman are now on the faculty for the next Master 
Deadhead Logging class, scheduled for Dec. 1. 

Boscan likely spoke for the group when he 
summarized his feelings about the summit: 

“I think we’ll get a lot accomplished just by 
talking about these things and realizing that programs 
need some change, and this is constructive. Both of 
these agencies (DEP and DHR) are working together.” 


grabbed his hand again. “ I’m sorry Mr. King. I 
thought you were ...” 

The Legend swung his guitar at me like 
Mark McGuire but Pete pulled me out of the way. 
“Man, that dude has a weird style,” I commented. 
Suddenly, a crowd of reporters surrounded The 
Legend and he started doing the ham-bone and pon- 
tificating. “Listen to me now. I’m serious. Drugs are 
ruining our youth! We got to say ‘Kids, don’t do it . . 

. Kids, don’t do it!’ . . . 

All the stars were out at the Museum 
tonight, paying their civic duty. Sam Moore of Sam 
and Dave. Benji Brumberg of TK records. Dickey did 
actually show but the rest of the Allmans were not 
here. I looked to the left and saw Molly, but no 
Hatchett. I spied fiddle impressario Vassar Clements. 
Yessir, ol’ Raiford Starke knows his Florida music. 

I wandered into 
the museum exhibit, and 
came across the Florida 
band that recorded the 
first 45 single that 
Raiford Starke ever 
owned — “Snoopy and 
the Red Baron” by that 
Ocala band, the Royal 
Guardsmen. I sang the 
chorus to myself “Ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty, fifty 
or more . . . that bloody 
Red Baron was rollin’ up 
a score . . .” 

Unfortunately, 
no Royal Guardsmen 
showed up to play this 
night. I saw The Legend 
get on stage with the 
museum back-up band, T 
C Gar and the Crabs. And 
lo and behold what did he 
have strapped on but that 
rectangular box shaped 
guitar. He started fram- 
min’ . . . chunk a-chunk 
a-chunk a-chunk chunk . . 

. and singing: “Bo 
Diddley Bo Diddley have 
you heard ...” 

I nearly fell off my chair realizing what a 
fool I was. I turned to Pete. “You %$#@&!!,” I said, 
“Why didn’t you tell me who that was in the first 
place?!” 

Then Bo looked down at me at started 
singing a country song: 

You don ’t have to call me Muddy Waters/ 

You don ’t have to call me Charlie Pride/ You don ’t 
have to call me Albert King/ Less you want to be on 
my fightin ’ side . . . 

Then came the Classics IV doing “Spooky,” 
followed by Dickey Betts and son Duane playing 
“Southbound” and “Ramblin’ Man” then Artimus 
Pyle and the Skynyrd Wives on “Freebird.” Even 
T.C. Gar did a few of his own songs, like 
“Snappertime” and “New Dock, New Dock.” 

OF Crawfish came running up to me “Go 
get your guitar and be ready for the next song!” he 
said urgently. 

Finally, fame came a-calling. So was nature . 
. . I ran to the men’s room but I couldn’t open the 


door. I couldn’t figure out if it was locked or stuck. 
Then I heard a voice coming from behind me. 

“Stand aside there, good buddy.” I turned 
around to see Dickey Betts. He took a running start 
and proceeded to ram and kick that dad-gum bath- 
room door until it finally splintered off the hinges. 

He stood there looking rather disturbed with 
his face and neck all red. I didn’t know how to thank 
him. “Mr. Betts,” I said, “ you really didn’t have to . . 
.” He just flashed one of those cracker smiles and 
said, “Buddy, spare it . . . I’ve broken down a lot of 
doors in my day. It’s kinda fun!” 

I came out of the men’s room, flew up on 
the stage and grabbed the first Telecaster I saw . . . 
but the show was over. 

Crawfish came up to me. “Raiford I’m sorry 
man. I guess it wasn’t in the cards tonight.” 


I looked down in despair when an attractive 
middle aged woman approached me. 

“Excuse me,” she said, “Would you mind 
signing my program? I’m one of the Skynyrd Wives.” 

“B-b-but I didn’t play,” I said. 

“That’s alright,” she said, knowingly. “I 
know you’re somebody.” 

Damn straight. I grabbed a-hold of her pen 
and signed : I almost played , Raiford Starke. 

T.C. Gar walked by at that very moment: 
“Hey Raiford, sorry you didn’t get to play. But, hey, 
man, you still got to sign an autograph. Cool!” 

And with that, me and Pete decided to ditch 
this shin-dig and go beyond the outskirts of town, 
somewhere between Tallahassee and Starkansaw to a 
little of juke joint and bar-b’cue pit called Dave’s CC 
Lounge — where the meat melts off the ribs and the 
REAL legends are bom . . . 

— Raiford Starke is a Ft. Lauderdale based 
bluesman. Part two of his column will be published 
soon as Dave books him at his CC Club. 
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alloween Horror Hits 


Hollywood 




Wanda Bowers 4th Judee Belan. 

Pumpkin Carving Contest Winners 
Youth Division - 1st Place Ashley Harjo, 2nd 
Nicole Osceola, 3rd Tyler Harjochee. Adult 
Division - Natoshia Medaris, 2nd Trish 
Osceola, 3rd Marcy Osceola. Senior Division - 
1st Jimmie Smith, 2nd Maggie Osceola, 3rd 
Cornelia Osceola. 

Costume Contest Winners 
(0-2 Years) Scariest - 1st Lorenzo Jones, 2nd 
Tyson Osceola, 3rd Kyrell Josh. Most Original 
-1st Kian Madrid, 2nd Tameron Wilcox, 3rd 
Rhett Young. Prettiest - 1st Elizabeth Frank, 
2nd Kiauna Martin, 3rd Rebecca Vazquez. King 
- Maurice Billie. Queen - Mi-Lyn Williams (3- 
5 Years) - Scariest 1st Neko Osceola 2nd Uly 
Jim, 3rd Clarissa Jumper. Most Original - 1st 
Joseph, Elizabeth and Calab Wolf. Prettiest - 
1st Alisia Billie 2nd Isabel Tucker, 3rd Alexis 
Jumper. King - Trevor Cypress. Queen - 
Kaylan Osceola. (6-9 Years) Scariest - Trent 
Osceola 2nd Audrey Osceola 3rd Taylor 
Oscoela. Most Original - 1st Jordan Osceola, 
2nd Kristen Billie, 3rd Kendra Frank. 

Prettiest - 1st Brody Billie 2nd 
Tianna Young 3rd Charlie 
Osceola. King - Joshua 
Cypress. Queen - Laurie. 
(10-13 Years) Scariest - 
1st Casey McCall, 2nd 
Josh Osceola, 3rd Bobby 
Frank. Most Original - 
1 st Chelsea Mountain, 
2nd Bobby Osceola 3rd 
Nick Jumper. Prettiest 
- 1st Jo Jo Osceola, 2nd 
Talena Castillo 3rd JoJo 
Osceola. King - Spencer 
Battiest. Queen - Krystte 
Young. (14-17 Years) 
Scariest - 1st Caitlin Jim 
2nd Stephen Billie 3rd 
Josh Sneed. Most 
Original - 1st Christine 
McCall 2nd Phalyn 
Osceola 3rd Austin Billie. 
Prettiest - 1 st Sherri 
Micco 2nd Jessica Buster 
3rd Mercedes Osceola King 
- Josh Fish. Queen - Angel 
Young and Tacey Thomas. 
(18-49 Years) Scariest - 1st 
Ricardo Hernandez 2nd 
William Cypress 3rd John 
Billie. Most Original - 1st Disqualified 2nd 
Holly Tiger 3rd Natoshia Medaris. Prettiest - 
1st Melissa Osceola 2nd Francine Osceola 3rd 
Vince Motlow. King - Nathan Doctor Queen - 
Scarlett Jumper. (50 & Over) Scariest - 1st 
Jack Motlow 2nd Dorthy Tucker 3rd Leoda 
Osceola. Most Original - 1st Joe Dan Osceola 
2nd Juanita Osceola 3rd Betty Jumper. Prettiest 
-1st Carol Cypress 2nd Frances Willie 3rd 
Annie Jimmie. King - Max Osceola. Queen - 
Maggie Osceola. 


HOLLYWOOD — Pre-schoolers 
started the ghoulish morning of Oct. 3 1 , by vis- 
iting the Hollywood Tribal Office. Dressed in 
their scariest attire they came for the promise of 
treats that awaited them in each office that they 
visited throughout the building. 

Office employees and Seminole 
Seniors also took time out that morning to par- 
ticipate in the ghoulish fun by dressing up for a 
chance at cash prizes awarded for the most 
scariest, the ugliest and prettiest costumes. 

As the sun went down, ghouls and 
youths of all ages wandered their way to the 
Hollywood Recreation 
area, where depart- 
ments from the 
Hollywood 
Tribal Office 
had sat up a 
cake-walk 
and ring 
tossing 
booths for 
the 


Holiday fun. 

In addition a catered dinner and a cos- 
tume contest was also made possible by 
Hollywood Councilman Max Osceola and 
Representative Carl Baxley. Below is a list of 
Costume Winners throughout the day. 

Tribal Office Seniors Costume 
Contest Winners 

Scariest: 1st place Jimmy Hank, 2nd Dorothy 
Tucker, 3rd Dan Osceola. 

Ugliest: 1st place Johnny Tucker, SR, 2nd 
Leoda Osceola, 3rd Jack Motlow, Sr. 

Prettiest: 1st place Annie Jimmie, 2nd Winifred 
Tiger, 3rd Betty Mae Jumper. 

Tribal Employees Costume Contest Winners 
1st Place Mike Nadeau 2nd Allan Jumper 3rd 
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Big Cypress Team 
Competes In Rodeo 


By T. R. Benn 

BUNNELL — Clarissa 
Bowers, Wilson Bowers, Danielle 
Webster, Morningstar Webster and 
Joel Benn led the way as Big 
Cypress represented the Seminole 
Tribe at the 3rd Annual Doyle 
Conner Championship Rodeo, 
held at the Flagler County 
Fairgrounds, Oct. 14. 

The event is considered a 
cross between a rodeo and play 


day in that it gets the whole 
family involved. Teams from 
various Florida counties com- 
pete against each other in the 
event that raises money for the 
Florida Agricultural Museum. 

Claressa Bowers took 
first place in the Super Senior, 

1 9 and older pole bending 
event, while Wilson Bowers 
took second place in the 9-15 
Steer Riding. 

Danielle 
Webster added a 
third place finish 
in the junior bar- | 

rel race, while ® 

Morningstar | 

Webster took $ 

first place in the 
6-8 year-old 
chicken chase. 

Joel Benn rounded 
out the top places 
for the Seminole 
team by finishing 
second in the 9-12 
year old pig chase. 

The county team 
results are: 

Flagler Country, 
first place with 225 
points. Volusia 
County, second 
with 222 points. 
Putnam County 
finished third. 

The Flagler and 
Volusia teams 
donated their win- 
nings back to the 



Morningstar Webster: No chicken! 


Florida Agriculture Museum. 
Flagler also donated its first place 
trophy to the museum in honor of 
Raymon F. Tucker. 

All in all, the fun day 
raised some $7,000 for the muse- 
um. Bruce Piatec, director of the 
Florida Agriculture Museum sent 
a sincere thanks to the members 
of the Big Cypress community, 
and to David Cypress for sending 
the team. He also thanked the 
Glen Osceola family, the Bowers 
family, and to the “Seminole 
Cowboy Legend” Rudy Osceola 
for taking time from their busy 
schedules to make the day a suc- 
cess. 



Wilson Bowers rode this bull to second place. 


Young Riders Competing In FJRA Events 


By Tommy Benn 

FORT 

MCCOY— Several 
young Seminole rodeo 
riders recently made the 
move up in competition 
by competing in their 
first Florida Junior 
Rodeo Association 
rodeos, including two 
rodeo performances on 
Oct. 21 - 22 at Fort 
McCoy. 

“I think this 
(FJRA) will make our 
kids try harder,” said 
David DeHass, who has 
worked with the young- 
sters as manager of the 
Hollywood Horse Club. 
“It gives them a chance 
to see if they really 
want to rodeo, it’s test- 
ing arena, or a proving 
ground. 



Sheyanna Osceola received her first FJRA experience in the goat tying event. 


“We’ve been 
welcomed by the FJRA, 
and I’d like to think the Indian 
kids will be better for the expo- 
sure away from the Indian com- 
munities. The kids try hard and 
are getting a lot done, and in 
time they’ll do more and 
more.” 

Typical of that atti- 
tude was Randal Osceola, 
who got tossed from his 
steer after a bit of bad luck. 
When told that he did his 
best, that he shouldn’t be 
upset with his effort, 

Osceola replied, “I don’t like 
to try, I want to win.” 

The FJRA events 
are typical of most rodeos 
and are run in this order, 
bare back, horse riding, calf 



tie down, roping, barrel racing, 
break away, calf roping, steer 
undecorating, goat tying, pole 
bending, steer riding and bull rid- 


Randal Osceola came out to win, not try. 


ing, then cutting (cutting a animal 
out of a herd.) 

When asked what he 
thought of the FJRA program 
Rodney Osceola replied, “It 
gives the Indian kids a 
chance to compete against 
other kids outside the reser- 
vations. Kids come from all 
over the state come to rodeo. 
Our kids meet and make new 
friends, that they will keep 
for a lifetime. It’s a learning 
experience to know there is 
life away from the Rez.” 

FJRA upcoming rodeos 
are, Nov. 11-12, Deland, 
Jan. 20-21, Bunnell, Feb. 
17-18, Plant City, Mar. 17 - 
18, Cocoa and Apr. 21-22, 
Zolfo Springs. 


Naha Jumper Wins All-Around Title 


By T. R. Benn 

BRIGHTON — Naha Jumper was all 
smiles as he picked up his new Rabe Rabon custom 
handmade trophy saddle for his year’s rodeo efforts 
at the 2000 EIRA year end awards banquet held Oct. 
15, at the Brighton Bingo and Gaming Hall. 

Naha beat out Marty Johns 
for the All-Around Title by a mere 
7.5 points. It was a close race all 
year as the two men worked the 
same events — calf roping, steer 
wrestling and team roping. Marty 
heads while Naha does the heeling 
when they work the team roping 
event (but not for each other). 

EIRA elections were also 
held along with year-end awards 
presentation and Indian National 
Rodeo qualifers were announced. 

EIRA President Willie Johns, mas- 
ter of ceremonies for the evening, 
made these announcements: 

Bare Back honors went to 
Alex Johns and the reserve to 
Adam Turtle 

Saddle Bronc Champion 
rider for 2000 is Jay Louis, while 
Robert Youngblood finished second 
by two points. 

Steer Wrestling: Naha 
Jumper and Marty Johns were at each other all year 
long with Jumper edging out Johns by only 5 points. 

Women’s Barrel Racing: Holly “Scooter” 
Johns was the woman to beat as she edged out Tess 
Ducheneaux by 4 points. 

Women’s Break Away Roping: The 
Millennium EIRA Champion is Billie Tiger with Jo 
Leigh ‘Boogie’ Johns the reserve champion. 

Men’s Calf Roping: The title went to Naha 
Jumper and the reserve Champion is Marty Johns 


once again. 

Bull Riding: Justin Gopher is this years 
Champion. Reserve went to Hank Winner. In bull 
riding, Happy Jumper also qualified for the Indian 
National Finals. Happy competed in over 50 percent 
of the rodeos during the rodeo season. 

Team Roper’s Headers: Marty 
Johns took top honors. The reserve 
spot went to Cicero Osceola. 

Team Roper’s Heelers: Shawn 
Johns won honors, while Naha 
Jumper filled the reserve hole. 

All-Around Year End Winner: 
Naha Jumper. 

EIRA Special Events 2000 
Year End Winners: Mutton Busting: 
Champion, Jonathan Robbins, 
Reserve, Jamie Gonzales; 

Beginning Barrels: Champion, 
Morningstar Webster, Reserve, 
Nauthkee Henry; Jr. Bull Riding: 
Champion, Steven Billie, Reserve, 
Clinton Holt; Calf Riding: 
Champion, Roy Stewart, Reserve, 
Josh Johns; Sr. Break Away Roping: 
Moses Jumper, Rudy Osceola; 
Novice Barrels, Kari Kroeplin, 
Mackenzie Johns. 

Officers for the calendar year 
2001 thru 2002 were elected at the 

awards banquet: 

Marty Johns was elected to serve as EIRA 
President, replacing Willie Johns who had served as 
President for the past six years. Cicero Osceola was 
elected Vice President. 

Debbie DeHass will take the reins as 
Secretary/treasure, replacing the dedicated Laquita 
Jumper. Officers and directors will take office after 
the Indian National Finals in December. 



Naha Jumper earned saddle. 





Panthers 
Marlins 
NCAA 
NASCAR 
MLB MLS 
NFL NHL NBA 
SUPERBOWL 
OLYMPICS 


By E. Bowers 

MIAMI — Success is determined by who 
takes advantage of their opportunities. The real 
shame is not those who were given opportunities and 
squandered them, but those who were never given 
the opportunity at all. 

The rise of Native American athletes into 
the professional ranks has been rocky. For every 
Notah Begay, who has achieved many successes on 
the PGA tour, there is a Russell Archambault, the 
promising Sioux basketball player who had his eligi- 
bility revoked by the NCAA in the aftermath 
of the University of Minnesota scandal. 

Unlike many promising male Indian 
athletes, however, who had the opportunity to 
either realize or fritter away their dreams, the 
opportunities have almost been non-existent 
for Native American female athletes. 

Now, with the rise of women’s sports 
in America those opportunities are slowly 
beginning to develop, and for some woman 
athletes the time is now. 

The Women’s Professional Football 
League (WPFL) began its second season on 
Oct. 14 with 11 teams. The Daytona Beach 
Barracudas trampled the Miami Fury 34-7 
before an appreciative crowd in the Orange 
Bowl. 

Sharing quarterback duties for the 
Barracudas was Kahsennenhawe Sky-Deer. A 
Mohawk from the Kahnawake reservation in Quebec, 
Sky-Deer has established herself on the field as well 
as in the locker room. 

“She’s bright, articulate, very focused and 


league, which began in 1999 with a “No Limits” 
barnstorming tour that was featured in the NFL 
Experience at Super Bowl XXXIV in Atlanta, Kahs 
sent out a list of her accomplishments to the teams. 

“My sports resume was three pages long,” 
said Sky-Deer. “I’ve played everything — football, 
basketball, track and field, lacrosse, soccer, you 
name it, canoeing ...” 

Sky-Deer planned on trying out for the New 
York Galaxy, based in Syracuse, until the Daytona 
Beach Barracudas contacted her. “They really but- 


Women have had to overcome many obstacles to play. 


the team leader,” said Carter Turner, the Barracudas 
football consultant. “She’s only 20, but she’s so 
mature, she’s like 20 going on 30.” 

Kahs, as she is known by her teammates, 
brings a lot of experience to the position, having 
played quarterback for four years in high school and 
three years at Vanier College in Montreal, Quebec. 

Upon hearing about the fledgling women’s 


Women football players square off in recent game. 


tered me up,” said Sky-Deer, smiling, “until it 
became ‘Well, do I want to spend winter in New 
York or Florida?”’ 

Now adjusting to the South Florida weather, 
Sky-Deer is splitting QB duties with Shawna 
Kennely. She hopes to earn more playing time 
in the next game, against the New York Galaxy 
in Syracuse. “My family’s coming up for the 
game, there’s going to be a whole group,” said 
Sky-Deer with anticipation. 

A family that has been very supportive in all 
of her athletic endeavors has never been so 
important, because Sky-Deer, like the other 
players, does not receive a weekly paycheck. 
w The WPFL will pay the players a percentage of 
% the profits, if there are any, at the end of the 
S season. 

© Many of the players hold jobs and have 
w families, and the WPFL seems to be a chance 
for them to prove something. Many critics have 
questioned whether people would actually 
enjoy watching women play football, or 
whether the women could play football at all. 

During the game, as the Daytona Beach 
made a goal line stand against the Fury, one photog- 
rapher said jokingly, “Do you think they play better 
when they’re PMS-ing?” Seconds later, a Barracuda 
lineman flattened the Fury running back with a bone- 
crunching tackle that could be heard throughout the 
stadium. 

“Ooooooh!” gasped the photographers, 
echoed by the crowd. 


Women Athletes Get Chance 
To Play Professional Football 
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(L-R): Allen Huff, Vince Osceola, Alex Johns, Jack Smith, and Debbie Carter gather for dedication. 


Brighton Dedicates Golf Course 


By Sandi McClenithan 

BRIGHTON — Brighton residents gath- 
ered for dedication of new golf course “The Clans 
Golf Range” and putting green. 

The new course, located on the Brighton 
Reservation, will be approximately 200 acres with 
an 18-hole course. The site is approximately V 2 mile 
past Tribal offices on Harney Pond Road on the 
left-hand side of road. 

Allen Huff who oversees this project stated 
this golf course will be unique in that it will not 
look like other courses and there is no altering the 
land it is on. We used our own natural state. Allen 
thanked Wonder Johns for letting them use a portion 


of his pasture for our project. 

Allen introduced Vinson Osceola, son of 
Virginia Mitchell, who used his artistic abilities to 
come up with a name and sign for the new course. 
Vinson showed his art of the Clans Golf Course and 
everyone loved it. 

Brighton Officials Jack Smith Jr. and Alex 
Johns were on hand to celebrate the new course. 

Allen Huff thanked the officials for all 
their support and stated the course is expected to be 
finished in less than a year. Vinson Osceola ended 
the ceremony by putting his signature on the new 
sign. 


Tommies Win Golf Tournament 


BELLE GLADE — Jason and James 
Tommie took the top spot when the Big Cypress 
Recreation Department hosted a golf tournament 
Oct. 14, at the Belle Glade Golf Course. 

Jason and James Tommie won with a com- 
bined score of 170 on the Par-72 course. Second 
place went to Ray Yzaguirre and partner James with 
a 173. Others placing in the money were third place 
Mike Micco and John Madrigal, 175; fourth 


Charley Cypress and Marl Osceola, 176; fifth 
Marcy Osceola and Malissa Osceola, 180; sixth 
Scott Gorton and Tom Gunsey, 183; seventh 
Lawrence Osceola and Allen Huff, 185; and eighth 
Bo Young and Harry Kennedy, 192. 

Closest to the pin winners were Bo Young 
(on two holes), James Tommie, and Jason Tommie. 
Most honest score went to Bobby Frank and Joe 
Frank. 


Bowling Tourney Results 


By Libby Blake 

BELLE GLADE — An All-Indian 
Bowling Tournament was held Oct. 14 at Sugar 
Cane Lanes. The Big Cypress Recreation 
Department hosted the event. Entry fee was $40 and 
$2,000 was added to the prize fund. 

The bowling got under way at 6 p.m. with 
the two person teams competing in regular, 3-6-9, 
no tap, and scotch doubles games. 

The winners with their scores were as fol- 
lows: Regular: 1st place - Denise Moran and 
Rodney Moran, 375; 2nd place - Mary Jo Micco 
and Joey Micco, 361; 3rd place - Patricia Wilcox 
and Philmon Bowers, 355; 4th place - Sarah 
MacDonald and Oliver Wareham, 354; 5th place - 
Mary Jumper and Delwin McCowan; 6th place - 
Mitch Osceola and Monica Cypress, 339. 

3-6-9: 1st place - Alfreda Muskett and 
Philmon Bowers, 489; 2nd place - Symphoni Jones 


and Mary Osceola, 458; 3rd place - Amanda Smith 
and Oliver Wareham, 424; 4th place - Jenny Johns 
and Chris Osceola, 417; 5th place - Sarah 
MacDonald and Sampson Gopher, 411; 6th place - 
Mary Jumper and Johnny Jones, 406. 

NoTap: 1st place - Farrah Jones and Mark 
Osceola, 498; 2nd place - Sarah MacDonald and 
Bobby Frank, 448; 3rd place - Gail Cypress and 
Toby Johns, 444; 4th place - Denise Moran and 
Philmon Bowers, 443; 5th place - Jenny Johns and 
David Jumper, 437; 6th place - Terry Frank and 
Cicero Osceola, 430. 

Scotch Doubles: 1st place - Alfreda 
Muskett and John Madrigal, 232; 2nd place - 
Mahala Madrigal and Elbert Snow, 222; 3rd place - 
Monica Cypress and Bobby Frank, 205; 4th place - 
Mable Osceola and David Jumper, 202; 6th place - 
Patricia Wilcox and Weens Buck, 197. 


Pool Tournament Results 



By Libby Blake 

IMMOKALEE — 

Sharing with the community 
was the theme for an open pool 
tournament held Oct. 20-21 at 
the Immokalee Pool Center. 
a Nearly 100 men and women 
| turned out to try their luck in 
I Scotch Doubles, Eight Ball, 
y and Nine Ball events. 

^ Tribal Vice-Chairman 

1 and President Mitchell Cypress 
60 co-sponsored the games along 
with Big Cypress Council 
Representative and brother, 

David Cypress and Big 
Cypress Recreation 
Department. In total, $11,000 | 

was up for grabs in the three 3 

events. -g 

“The Tribe has bene- 3 
fited by the communities 
around the Reservations with 
their support of our casinos and 
other businesses. We want 
everyone to know that we 
appreciated the support so by hav- 
ing events like this we can give 
back something,” Mitchell said. 

“We (the Tribe and the 
Reservations) are separate, but still 
a part of the communities around 
us. You have been good to us so we 
just wanted to show our apprecia- 
tion in some way,” he added. 

The action started Friday 
night with the youth in an Eight 
Ball event sponsored by Immokalee 
Recreation. The top five places 
received gift certificates with first 
place winners also receiving pool 
sticks with cases. 

Ray Yzaguirre III took 
first place in Youth Boys. Tony 
Sanchez III, Anthony Hernandez, 
Benny Hernandez, and Roy Garza 
Jr followed. 

Among the Youth Girls, 
Phalyn Osceola came out the win- 
ner. Second through fifth place 
went to Karen Cypress, Bonnie 
Billie, Deidra Hall, and Laci 
Sanchez. 

Adult Scotch Doubles got 
underway at 7:30 p.m. Big Cypress 
Rec. Asst. Director Jack Gorton ran 
all the events, which were played 
under B.C. rules. $3,000 was up for 
grabs among the top nine couples. 

First place went to O.B. 
Osceola and Nicole Tucker. Other 
finishers were as follows: 2nd place 
- Peggy Nunez and Danny Meara, 
3rd place - Virginia Billie and 
David Billie, 4th place - Charlene 
Haynes and Corey Penrod, 5th 
place - Deono S. and Elaine, 6th 
place - Laura Clay and David 
Cypress, 7th place - Cindy and Ray 
Gibson, 8th place - Carlene 
Osceola and Bronson Hill, 9th place 


- Moke Osceola and Alvira 
Muskett. 

Saturday’s events 
started with Eight Ball men and 
women’s divisions. The top 
eight places in each division 
split $5,000. Winners were as 
follow: Men: 1st place - Neal 
Martin, 2nd place - O.B. 
Osceola, 3rd place - Mark 
Boshears, 4th place - Mike 
Dewitt, 5th place - Elrod 
Bowers, 6th place - David 
Cypress, 7th place - Abel 
Salgado, 8th place - Lance 
Ellison. 

Women: 1st place - 
Theresa Nunez, 2nd place - 
Charlene Haynes, 3rd place - 
Virginia Billie, 4th place - 
Arica Buck, 5th place - Maria 
Billie, 6th place - Peggy 
Nunez, 7th place - Susan 
Davis, 8th place - Alvira 
Muskett. 

The Nine Ball tourney 
followed with a $20 entry fee 
and $3,000 added money. The 
men’s division paid the top 
seven places while the 
women’s paid the top four. 

Winners were as fol- 
low: Men: 1st place - Corey 
Penrod, 2nd place - Danny 
Meara, 3rd place - Raymond 
Mora, 4th place - Woody 
Wilson, 5th place - O.B. 
Osceola, 6th place - Neal 
Martin, and 7th place - Big 
Bob. 

Women’s top four 
were 1 st place - Elisha 
Hudson, 2nd place - Charlene 
Haynes, 3rd place - Connie 
Williams, and 4th place - 
Peggy Nunez. 


Rodeo Queen 
Contest Open 

HOLLYWOOD — If you 

are interested in competing for the 
title of 2001 Seminole Rodeo Queen 
please complete an application avail- 
able at the following locations: 
Hollywood President’s Office, Big 
Cypress Cattle & Range, Brighton 
Chairman’s Office, Brighton Cattle 
& Range Office and the Immokalee 
Field Office. 

Completed applications can 
be mailed or hand delivered to: 
Seminole Rodeo Queen Contest, 
Brighton Chairman’s Office, Route 6 
Box 666, Okeechobee, FL 34974. 

For more information or if 
you have any questions, please call 
Michele Thomas or Rita Gopher at 
(863) 763-4128. 

Deadline for applications is 
Jan. 12, at 5 p.m. (completed applica- 
tions only). 

Athletes Wanted 

Team Florida is looking for 
athletes to compete in the 2002 
Indigenous Games in Winnipeg, 
Canada. For more information con- 
tact one of the following: 

Hollywood and Fort Pierce: 
Bo Young or Steve Young at (954) 
967-9457. 

Big Cypress and 

Immokalee: Jack Gordon or Cicero 
Osceola at (863) 983-9659. 

Brighton and Tampa: Kevin 
Osceola at (863) 467-3630, Parker 
Jones at (863) 763-3866 or the 
Chairman’s Office at (863) 763- 
4128. 
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Kristicia Tommie holds award presented by Mitchell Cypress (1) and Joe Quetone. 


Fort Pierce Students Honored 



high standards. He praised the parents for 
their participation in helping their children 
achieve these high goals. 

Keynote speaker for the evening was 
Joe A. Quetone, Executive Director of the 
Florida Governor’s Council on Indian Affairs. 
A member of the Kiowa Tribe of Oklahoma, 
Quetone is also a member of the Gourd Clan 
and of the Black Legging Society (a Kiowa 
warrior or veteran). 

Louise Jones, Jo Leigh Johns and 
Jenny Shore from Brighton 
Reservation’s Education and Culture 
Departments helped with the presenta- 
tion of the awards, which are as fol- 
lows: 

Kindergarten for all “A & B’s” 
Marisa Stockton, Second Grade 
Lavontae Tommie “B” average. Third 
Grade Tomasina Gilliam “B” average 
and Perfect Attendance. Fourth Grade 
Marty Tommie “B” average, Dean 
Stokes Jr. Improved Grades and Perfect 
Attendance. 

Sixth Grade Rollie Gilliam III “B” 
average and Perfect Attendance, 

Tatiano Gomez less than 3 days 
absence all year, Celeste Stockton “B” 
average, Kristicia Tommie “B” aver- 
age. 

Seventh Grade: Gabriel Stockton 
Improved Grades, Travelis Timothy 
§ “A” average and less than 3 days 
« absent all year, Karissa Tommie “A” 
s average. 

| Eighth Grade Derrick Timothy “A” 
average and less than 3 days absent all 
year. 

Ninth Grade, Hope Sneed “B” aver- 
age, Honors Classes, and less than 3 
days absent all year. (Miss Sneed had the 
highest Grade Point Average of all the stu- 
dents on the Seminole Reservations.) 

Tenth Grade, Antionio Timothy, “A” 
average. Eleventh Grade Onesimus Stockton 
“A” average. 


By Tommy Benn 

FORT PIERCE — The Seminole 
Tribe honored the youth of the Fort Pierce 
community with the End of the Year Incentive 
Awards held at the Raddison Resort on 
Hutchinson Island Oct. 23. 

These awards recognize the student’s 
grades, classes — advanced and honors pro- 
grams — improvement on grades, and atten- 


Marty Tommie Jr. holds up his award. 


dance for the entire school year. Moses 
Osceola shared the blessing, while Sally 
Tommie host the evening’s festivities. 

Seminole Tribe President Mitchell 
Cypress addressed the young audience and 
their parents, recognizing the hard work 
brought forth by the students to obtain these 


Brighton Incentive Recipients 1999 - 2000 




Kindergarten - All 

A’s & B’s: Stevie Brantley, 

Christain Buck, Austin 
Fisher, Sheila Jones, Minnie 
Starr Osceola, Quinnton 
Tiger, Alexander Buck, 

Dalton Bert, Reese Bert, Jr., 

Tommie Jackson, Stormin 
Youngblood. 

Straight 66 A’s” 3.8 
- 3.99 GPA: D’Anna 
Osceola. 

66 A” Average: 

Danette Bowers, Lysandra 
Osceola, Keyah Osceola, 

Peter Hahn, Heather 
Peterson, Stephanie Johns. 

“B” Average: 

Ashton Baxley, Terrence 
Billie, Brandon Billie, Troy 
Billie, Justin Chalfant, 

Ariana Cypress, Kyle 
Doney, Hillard Gopher, 

Ethan Gopher, Bradford 
Gopher, Andrea Holata, 

Mary Huff, Shelby Huff, 

Melanie Jones, Jordan Jones, 

Farrah Lytle, Jenna McDuffie, Reba 
Osceola, Tallbird Pewo, Hayden 
Roberts, Eric Robinson, Jacob 
Robinson, Brittany Smith, Ceejae 
Smith, Nikki Urbina, Day Ion 
Youngblood, Amber Craig, Ynez 
Gonzalez, Alicia Nunez, Wesley 
Bishop, Timothy Nolan Gopher and Ty 
Huff. 

Advanced Classes Bonus: 

D’Anna Osceola and Keyah Osceola. 

Honors Classes Bonus: Tanya 

Huff 

Improved Grades: Randel 
Osceola, Kristina Osceola, Marcus 
Robinson, Zena Simmons, Jarrid 
Smith, Josie Snow, Dixie Tommie, 
Jennifer Chalfant, Jeffery Osceola, 

John Gore, Tanya Huff, Samantha 
Jimmie, Derrick Smith, Patty Snow, 
Audrey Snow, Kimberly Arledge, 

Bryan Arledge, Cierra Baker, Damen 


Brothers Terrence, Shaun, Troy and Brandon Billie show off their incentive awards. 


Bert, Rachel Billie, Jewel Buck, 
Courtney Cypress, Stephanie 
Dixon, Joshua Girtman, Nathon 
Gopher, Patricia Gore, Missy 
Huff, Kimberly Huffman, Jodi 
Huffman, Pierson Hunsinger, Jill 
John, Holly John, Shyla Jones, 
Megan Jones, Ginger Jones, 
Johnnie Jones, Alyster 
Loudermilk and Dexter 
Loudermilk. 

Perfect Attendance: 
Tallbird Pewo and Kerwin J 

Miller. | 

Absent three days or 8 

less: Damen Bert, Brandon § 

Billie, Troy Billie, Hosea % 

Girtman, Mary Huff, Melanie $ 

Jones, D’Anna Osceola, Jennifer 
Chalfant, Heather Peterson, 

Peter Hahn and Shaun Billie. 

GED achievers: 

Vinson Osceola and Jack Billie 


Cultural class performs Pledge of Allegiance 
in Creek language. 


Emerging Native Leaders Sought 


Recruitment is underway for 
the 2001 class of the American 
Indian Ambassadors Program, spon- 
sored by Americans for Indian 
Opportunity (AIO), to nurture a new 
generation of Native American lead- 
ers. AIO is conducting an extensive 
national campaign to enlist America” 
brightest and most promising emerg- 
ing Indian and Alaska Native leaders 
between the ages of 25 and 36. Only 
a select group of 1 6 individuals will 
be chosen to participate. To be con- 
sidered for the highly competitive 
program candidates must submit an 
official application and two nomina- 
tions by Dec. 15, 2000 to AIO 
national headquarters on the Santa 


Ana Pueblo Reservation in New 
Mexico. 

A prestigious group of 
Advisors and the AIO Board of 
Directors established the 
Ambassadors Program to rekindle 
dormant vision, refresh current lead- 
ership and empower emerging lead- 
ers to create avenues for Native 
Americans to express their cultural 
values in all arenas of contemporary 
life. Since its inception in 1993, more 
than 100 young Native leaders have 
successfully participated in the 
Ambassadors Program and are now 
part of a national network of cross- 
disciplined young professionals, 
well-connected to each other and to 


Indian and non-Indian national deci- 
sion-makers. The 2001 Class, to be 
selected this winter, will join a grow- 
ing group of emerging leaders who 
have a global perspective and a com- 
mitment to make positive contribu- 
tions to their communities. 

Applications must be 
received by Dec. 15, 2000. AIO is 
not responsible for applications lost 
in the mail. Americans for Indian 
Opportunity and the selection com- 
mittees will keep all applications 
confidential. If you have any ques- 
tions, please call Laura Harris, 
Program Director, at (505) 867-0278. 



The Law Offices of 
Guy J. Seligman, P.A. 

320 S. E. 9th Street 

J' ^ nJ.L "!|r5f " a S»‘»— . a -. ,-JSL 

Fort Lauderdale, FL. 33316 



954 - 760-7600 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that 
should not be based solely upon advertisements before 
you decide, ask us to send you free written information 
about gur qualifications and experience. 
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Johns, Thomas Address Rotary 



By Tommy Benn 

OKEECHOBEE — Brighton 
Reservation’s land usage manager 
Stanlo Johns and Chairman’s assistant 
Michelle Thomas address the 
Okeechobee Rotary Club recently, giv- 
ing them an education on Seminole 
Country. 

Johns enlightened the guests 
of the many projects involved with the 
natural resources programs. The 
Seminole cattle operation is one of the 
largest in the state and is rated 12th 
largest nationally. The cattle operations 
are growing with the newly acquired 
St. Thomas ranch that adjoins the 
Brighton Reservation, and another 
group of brood cows may be added to 
the Tribe’s cattle roll, although the use 
of this property has not been decided. 

Johns also told about the 
Tribe’s sugarcane plantation, turtle 
farm, citrus groves, shell rock, fill dirt 
and sand mining. He also mentioned 
the RV Park and camp grounds with its 
new facelift, Youth 4 -H programs, 
youth rodeo and the Eastern Indian 
Rodeo Association. 

When asked about the Dream 
Catcher theme park Stanlo quipped, 

“you get your information the same 
way we do, from the Okeechobee 
News.” 

Michelle Thomas, the 
Okeechobee High School Home 
Coming Queen in 1985, is daughter of 
Connie Johns Whidden, who had also 
been Okeechobee High School’s Home 
coming Queen in the 1960s. 

Michelle explained the many programs set 
up for the Seminole elders, including health pro- 
grams, hot meals and culture. She also said educa- 
tion is a big concern to the Indian community as 


Rotary’s Marie Gilbert (1) with Michelle Thomas, Stanlo Johns. 


well. Indian children can go to either Glades County 
or Okeechobee County schools. 

Michelle invited the guests to come and 
visit the reservation whenever they can, explaining 
they would be most welcome. 



AMERICAN 

association 


national native 

,(V ENFORCEMENT 


Daryll Davis, who works in Florida, gives address after his election to top law enforcement position, 


INS Inspector President Of NNALEA 


LAS VEGAS — Daryll Davis, an Inspector 
with the U.S. Immigration Service at the Sanford 
International Airport was elevated to President of the 
National Native American Law Enforcement 
Association (NNALEA) at their eighth annual confer- 
ence held in Las Vegas, Oct. 19. 

The NNALEA was founded in 1993 to 
address the unique concerns of law enforcement in 
Native communities and to promote and foster mutual 
cooperation between Native law enforcement officers, 
their agencies and departments, tribes, private industry 
and the public at large. In addition to providing a 
media for exchange of ideas and new techniques, the 
NNALEA provides a network for technical and inves- 
tigative assistance to its members. The membership is 
comprised of officers and agents from federal law 
enforcement agencies, state, county and local police 
departments, as well as many tribal police depart- 
ments. 


Daryll is a 20-year employee of the 
Immigration Service (INS) and transferred to the 
Sanford Airport two years ago. Daryll is a native of 
the Six Nations Indian Reservation in Ontario, 
Canada, but grew up in nearby Buffalo, NY. He has 
served in various law enforcement positions with the 
Service since beginning his career with INS in 
Buffalo. His federal service began in 1976 with four 
years in the Marine Corps. 

Daryll’s work on the northern land border 
lead him to become acutely aware of the problems 
facing the Native American community. In the last 14 
years, he has been active in a variety of advocacy 
issues and worked closely with organizations like the 
Indian Defense League and the American Indian Law 
Alliance. He was also previously an executive com- 
mittee member of the North American Iroquois 
Veterans Association and for four years wrote, pro- 
duced and published their quarterly newsletter. 


Screwworm Scare Revives Memories For Cattle Industry 


By Tommy Benn 

LOXAH AT CHEE — Veterinarian Dr. Bob 
Smith of Loxahatchee was called out to treat a new- 
born calf suspected of being infected with screw- 
worm larva. Six months earlier, Dr. Paul Wollenman 
had been call upon to examine an unusual discharge 
from the penis sheath of an imported Argentine bred 
polo pony gelding. 

The deadly screwworm infestation is what 
nearly caused the demise of the Florida cattle indus- 
try. Florida ranchers and cowhunters fought the dead- 
ly pest statewide from the mid 1930s until it was 
eradicated in the early 1960’s. 

When Smith examined the calf’s navel, he 
found it was infected with larvae (maggots). Smith 
removed the infestation, and doctored the calf; the 
Hereford calf is now recovered. 

Smith, as instructed, sent the larva to the 
USD A Animal Health Laboratory in Ames Iowa, for 
evaluation. Tests results determined the larva found 
on the newborn Hereford calf were those of the 
Green Bottle Fly and not those of the dreaded screw- 


worm. 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida, being one of 
the nation’s largest beef producers, can not take these 
scares lightly. Costs to eradicate the potential problem 
could cost an estimated $750 million nationwide. 

Screwworms are native to tropical climates 
of both North and South America. Screwworms lay 
their eggs on the open wounds of warm-blooded ani- 
mals. Larva develops, feeding on the living flesh for 
seven to ten days. Then mature larva burrow into the 
ground where the larva turns into pupae, hatching 
flies in approximately ten days. The flies live for 
about 3 1 days mating to continue the cycle again. If 
left alone the screwworm larva will kill its host by 
eating its way to the host animal’s vital organs. 

Just how serious are screwworms? Ask some 
of the older Seminole cowhunters, like Stanlo Johns, 
Howard Micco, Jack Smith Sr., Jack Motlow, Joe 
Osceola or Jonas Cypress about doctoring the vast 
herds of Florida cattle when screwworms were preva- 
lent 

In those days, every Florida cowhunter car- 


ried a tin of SMEAR-X and a dauber in his saddle 
pocket. During this time of open range it didn’t mat- 
ter whose cow or calf you rode upon, if it had an 
open sore you doctored the animal because it had to 
be done. Before Smear-X, cattle were treated with 
Benzedrine, a clear liquid treatment done in the same 
fashion. 

It was the daily routine of doctoring cattle 
for screwworms that introduced the Florida 
cowhunter to the rope. Unlike the Florida cowboys of 
today who dally their ropes to the saddle horn after 
they catch, the old timers tied off hard and fast to 
their saddles. The catch rope became the secondary 
tool of the Florida Cowhunter, second only to the 
cowwhip. 

Both Dr.’s. Smith’s and Wollenman’s actions 
and knowledge in handling this serious situation were 
credited with averting a crisis. The Florida cattle 
industry owes them a sincere thanks for quick action 
in handling what could had been a very costly project 
had it got out of hand. 

If you find any suspicious larvae in an open 


wo days after 
merging the 
y is sexually 
mature. 


The female fly 
lavs an average 
or 4 batches of 
400 eggs on the 
edge of a 
wound 
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After 

5 days, the 
larvae drop to 
the ground and 
develop 
into pupae for a 
period of S days. 
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After 
approx, 12 
hours, the larvae 
hatch from the 
eggs and enter 
the wound for 
feeding. 


Life cycle of the screwworm. 


wound of an animal contact a state veterinarian at 
(877) 815-0034, or the USD A veterinarian in-charge 
at (800) 342-0395. 


HAVE YOU BEEN INJURED? 



Automobile Accidents 
Medical Negligence 
Nursing Home Abuse/ 
Neglect 
Slip & Falls 
Traffic Violations 
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As a Native American, 1 respect your special 
needs and concerns* If you or a family member 
have been injured* please call for a free, 
confidential consultation* No fee unless money 

IF 

recovered. We will work to protect your legal 


Anthony T, Tony M Sctiksc 
Tribal Member Pueblo of Islcta 


rights. 


The Law Offices of 
Anthony V. Scalese 
(954) 436-6200 


499 N.VV. 70th Street, Plantation, Florida 3331 7 

The hiring of h lawyer is an iniportiint decision that should not be 
based solely upon advertisements. Before you decide, ask us to send 
you free written information about our qualifications and experience. 


NBS NAIL ACADEMY 



6449 Taft Street 
Hollywood, Florida 33024 

(954) 967-0111 

PROGRAMS 


NAIL TECHNOLOGY 

u SPA MANICURE 
u SPA PEDICURE 
u NAIL EXTENSIONS 
u NAIL ART & AIRBRUSH 

FULL SPECIALIST 
u SPA MANICURE & PEDICURE 
u NAIL EXTENSIONS 
u NAIL ART & AIRBRUSH 
u SKIN ANALYSIS & FACIALS 
u MAKE UP 
u HAIR REMOVAL 


SKIN CARE 
u SKIN ANALYSIS 
u FACIALS 
u MAKE UP 
u HAIR REMOVAL 

ADDITIONAL PROGRAMS 
u PERMANENT MAKE UP 
u EYELASH COLORING 
u EYEBROW COLORING 
u EYELASH PERMS 
u SPECIAL CLASSES FOR 
ACRYLICS AND NAIL 
CARE FOR HOME USE 
(NO CERTIFICATE ISSUED) 


i DAY AND EVENING CLASSES BEGIN EVERY MONDAY 
l PART-TIME AND FULL-TIME SCHEDULES AVAILABLE 
lWE OFFER A PAYMENT PLAN 
lWE OFFER ASSISTANCE WITH JOB PLACEMENT 
lCLASS INSTRUCTOR FLUENT IN THAI AND ENGLISH 


Seminole Foster Care Parents Needed 


HOLLYWOOD — There is a 
certain pride, dignity and feeling of 
belonging among Native children who 
grow up in the tradition of their Tribal 
culture. The gift and right of tradition for 
Seminole children is important for their 
culture to survive. Some Seminole chil- 
dren in need of foster care are denied that 
gift. 

Sometimes, due to child abuse or 
neglect, children need to be placed with 
families other than their own. One of the 
goals of the Family Services Program is 
to place Indian children with Indian fami- 
lies, so that they can remain among Tribal 
members in their own community/reser- 
vation. 

Each reservation houses numerous 
Tribal members who are raising strong 
and healthy children, rich in cultural 
beliefs and traditional values. Some of 
these families have opened their doors 
and hearts to other children in need of 


their strength and guidance, and given 
these children the chance to share in the 
traditions of the Tribe. It is a lot to ask, 
but remember how the elders have taught 
us to give back some of our knowledge 
and strength of caring, to stand firm in 
what we believe in, to help one another. 
The love for our people has been rek i n - 
died. 

This can be the most meaningful 
and rewarding contribution you could 
ever make! 

Please call now. Family Service 
Programs - Hollywood at 954-964-6338; 
Yvonne Courtney is the Tribal counselor. 
Big Cypress call 863-983-6920 and speak 
with Jane Billie. Brighton Reservation 
call Emma Johns at 863-763-7700. 
Immokalee ask for Billie Napper-Bodway 
at 941-657-6567. Tampa reservation call 
813-628-0627 and speak with Tom Ryan, 
counselor. 
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The Ability To Live A Balanced Life 



By Nery Mejicano 

As I have written a few articles on substance 
abuse and alcoholism, I felt the need to also write a more 
positive view in what I consider one of the most impor- 
tant areas of mental health: the ability to live a balanced 
life. 

There are many negative emotions attached to 
labels, names and terms. The term “mental health” is 
one. I guess it is because we usually associate the term 
with treatment and by association with “mental prob- 
lems.” Mental health is as important as physical health 
and it can not be separated from it. 

If we have a physical ailment, we go to a med- 
ical doctor. When we have an emotional ailment, we 
seek the help of a psychiatrist or psychologist. When we 
have an spiritual problem, we entrust ourselves to 
the preachers, ministers, or rabbis. When we 
have a family or social problem, frustra- 
tion can many times result in a contin- 
uous imbalance in our being. 

In contrast, most indige- 
nous people see the individual as a 
whole being, and healing 
involves healing the whole 
rather than its parts. Most heal- 
ing aims at restoring the indi- 
vidual to a balance. Mainstream 
society has a term for that bal- 
ance. They call it homeostasis. 

That means to be in a state of 
equilibrium. 

When that equilibrium 
gets disrupted, the result is illness 
or disease. The approach to healing, 
however, is very different. Healing in 
the mainstream means treating the parts, 
in Indian country it means restoring the indi- 
vidual to a balance, by addressing the whole. The 
Medicine Wheel best illustrates this balance. 

The Medicine Wheel teaches us we have four 
aspects to our nature. Each of these aspects must be 
equally developed in a healthy, well-balanced and happy 
individual. We can not neglect any area of our being 
without impacting the whole. 

Taking care of our “selves” involves looking at 
achieving a balance in all aspects of our individuality. It 
means arranging or re-arranging our priorities. It means 
asking some tough questions about our lifestyle, about 
what is important, about what changes are needed, about 
our relationship with others and our relationship with 
ourselves, about our role in the universe and our rela- 
tionship with the Creator, about how we treat our envi- 
ronment, and about our contribution to the well being of 
others. Being in balance means being able to be at peace 
with ourselves, and the world. It does not mean, howev- 
er, that we will not have any problems. Problems are part 
of the package that comes with being alive and are 
opportunities for learning and growth. They are the moti- 
vators that keep us moving and the forces that help us 
appreciate our potential for growth. They are life’s way 
of keeping us moving and changing. 

How do you take care of yourself? When was 
the last time you treated yourself for doing something 
good? One of the most valuable commodities today is 
time. Time is also a non-renewable resource. We often 
say in response to the above questions, “I just don’t have 
the time” or “I am too busy.” If you do not take good 
care of you, who will? And if you do not take care of 
yourself, you certainly may not be able to take care of 
anyone else, especially those you love. Self care is an 
art, an art that you can learn and develop, it is an invest- 


A shot in the arm may have been given to the 
millions of Americans who have insulin-dependent dia- 
betes and millions more who will some day. It’s not nec- 
essary, desirable or even healthy to re-use syringes and 
health officials are urging people to stop. 

Maybe you remember the old days when 
patients injected insulin using glass syringes with 
detachable needles. The user had to boil the needles 
between uses, and soak them in alcohol to sterilize the 
needles. To make the pain of injections more bearable, 
users spent hours sharpening their needles on a stone 
between uses to try to remove burrs that would develop 
from repeated uses. 

Over the years, manufacturers have made dra- 
matic improvements in the comfort and convenience of 
insulin injections. With the introduction of disposable, 
single-use insulin syringes with attached needles, users 
were freed from the tasks of boiling, soaking and sharp- 
ening. 


ment that pays multiple benefits and is never too late to 
learn. The greatest saying in a license plate that I have 
seen reads: “It is never too late to have a happy child- 
hood.” Great words of wisdom. 

So let’s look at the wheel. You take care of your 
physical being by providing it with the proper fuel for 
optimal performance, by exercising and by getting prop- 
er rest and sleep. Your physical being, just as your car 
needs periodic checks and maintenance. Part of this 
proper care and maintenance is prevention. Part of pre- 
vention is being as your car needs periodic checks and 
maintenance. Part of this proper care and maintenance is 
prevention. Part of prevention is being aware of your 
body and being in turn with its working. You should be 
able to listen to your body. Pains, fevers and other dys- 
functions are your body’s way of getting your 
attention. The earlier you listen and take 
action to correct the dysfunction, the bet- 
ter the chances of bringing your physi- 
cal being into balance and health. 
Your body may also speak through 
your emotions, when things are 
out of balance and not well in 
your body; it often surfaces in 
our emotional being. Tiredness, 
depression, exhaustion, insom- 
nia, confusion may be signals 
that all may not be well in our 
physical health. 

Just as our body speaks to us 
in its language of symptoms, so 
our emotional being lets us know 
when it is time to take corrective 
action, so that tranquility, happiness 
and well-being can be returned to our 
being. Warning signs of a dysfunction in 
our emotional state often come from our 
body. Such physical problems as ulcers, elevated 
blood pressure, back pains and headaches may be signal- 
ing that our emotions need attention and correction. 
Negative emotions that are not addressed, such as anger, 
resentment, jealousy and unresolved grief, often result in 
equally negative physical symptoms. Once we are able 
to successfully deal with those painful and negative emo- 
tions, our physical being return to a healthy state. 

Mainstream doctors in their hurried pace and 
singular view of the person may not have the time or 
make the effort to understand the important connection 
between our selves. The most timesaving and often used 
solution is the prescription of chemicals that will take 
care of the symptoms. This approach is effective in 
symptom relief, but does not address the root or cause of 
the symptoms. Indigenous approaches, instead, attempt 
to address both the symptoms and the underlying cause. 
They are holistic and aim at achieving a balance. It is 
interesting to note that holistic healing approaches are 
becoming popular and accepted by the mainstream socie- 
ty, such things as herbal medicines, Eastern meditation, 
massages, yoga, etc. are now becoming a part of the 
healing arsenal of the larger society. Given both 
approaches to healing, we will do well by making sure to 
obtain the best of both worlds. 

Next time I will address the social and spiritual 
aspects and what we can do to enhance them and get 
them in balance with the rest of our being. I am also 
inviting you to send your questions and comments 
regarding this article to me at the newspaper or e-mail 
me at: nmejicano@hotmail.com 

— Nery Mejicano works for Family Services . 


When insulin needles are reused, the tip dulls, 
twists and can break off inside the skin. A used needle 
can tear the layers of the skin and slow the healing 
process. This is especially true if you are injecting into 
the same site repeatedly, a practice that is also not rec- 
ommended. 

The consequences of re-using syringes could 
include: Tissue microtrauama, resulting in bleeding or 
unsightly bruises at the injection site; breaking off of the 
needle causing it to become embedded in the skin; and a 
greater incidence of lipo-dystrophy, where local growth 
factors are released and join with insulin to form lumpy 
nodules called “lipodystrophy.” 

Steps are being taken to educate people about 
the issues associated with needle re-use including warn- 
ing labels in packaging. Consult your local health center 
on this topic. 


Halloween Treat 

IMMOKALEE — “Trick or Treat for 
Better Health” was the theme of the Health Fair 
held at the Immokalee gymnasium on Oct. 17. 

The gym was filled with spooky decora- 
tions, healthy treats, and a whole lot of pumpkins. 
The fair, hosted by the Health Department and led 
by Health Educators Toni Taglione and Jessica 
Novak, was open to all community members and 
deemed a success as over 70 community members 
participated in the day’s events. 

This year’s theme stems from the recent- 
ly published statistic that 55 percent of the U.S. 
population is overweight 
and 22 percent are obese. 

Obesity is a major risk fac- 
tor for diabetes and diabetes 
has reached epidemic pro- 
portions among Native 
Americans. Complications 
from diabetes cause death 
and a large percentage of 
the health problems preva- 
lent in most Native 
American populations. 

Thus, it is obvious 
why the health department 
is so dedicated to increasing 
diabetes awareness among 
the Seminole communi- 
ties. President Mitchell 
Cypress, the fair’s special guest speaker, 
addressed the community and spoke of his experi- 
ence with diabetes and encouraged the members 
to make healthier choices and to become more 
involved with fitness and well being. 

In addition to diabetes, several other top- 
ics were addressed including dental health, 
(Seminole Health Dept, and Dr. Earl Edwards of 
Clewiston) nutrition, (Seminole Nutrition pro- 
gram) STD’s and Maternal Child Health (Collier 


HOLLYWOOD — More than 30 indi- 
viduals stopped by the blood drive coordinated by 
the Health Education Deptartment on Oct. 26, at 
the Tribal Offices in Hollywood. 

This blood drive was also a mini-health 
fair and representatives from health education, 
nutrition, and Avon cosmetics were on hand to 
talk about health issues. Medical staff from the 
Hollywood clinic were also on hand to check 
blood pressures, blood sugar levels and administer 
flu shots. Attendees also registered to win a free 
gift basket worth $200 from Avon. 

Blood drives are very important because 
so many people will require the lifesaving gift 
that these donors make. Giving blood is simple 
and safe as trained health care specialists help you 
through the donation process. All in all, it takes 
about 45 minutes. 

Have you ever tried it? Some haven’t 
because they are a bit nervous about the proce- 
dure. There is no need to be! Here is what hap- 
pens: 

First, a few minutes are spent registering 
you as a donor and filling out paperwork. Next, 
you get a “mini” physical to check your tempera- 
ture, pulse, and blood pressure. They also check 
to make sure you do not have an iron deficiency. 

Next, they will collect a unit of blood 


- Better Health 

County Health Department) environmental health 
(Seminole Health Department) and domestic vio- 
lence (Naples Domestic Abuse Center). 

Many participants were able to obtain 
some important numbers as the Collier County 
Health Department offered blood sugar, blood 
pressure and cholesterol screenings. The Collier 
County Public Library was also present to provide 
information on its programs and activities as well 
as to emphasize the importance of reading and 
learning new things. 

Upon entering the fair each participant 

was given a trick or treat 
bag which they were 
quickly able to fill as 
each presenter gave out a 
healthy treat. 

Although the fair 
focused on issues that 
were serious in nature, 
the Immokalee commu- 
nity members were also 
able to engage in some 
more festive activities as 
well. Children ages 5 - 
1 1 displayed their artistic 
abilities in the pumpkin 
decorating contest. At 
the end of the contest, 
each pumpkin had taken 
on its own identity and the two winners received a 
large dancing Frankenstein. The adults entered 
into a raffle, and four gifts of $50 each were 
awarded. 

The Health Department would like to 
thank Elaine Aguilar and the Immokalee Field 
Office, President Mitchell Cypress and all 
Immokalee community members for helping to 
make this event a success. 


(about a pint), which takes about 10 minutes. You 
will feel a slight pinch when the needle is insert- 
ed, but this feeling lasts for only a second. 

Overall, the procedure is painless and harmless. 

Blood is fragile and usually must be used 
within 35 to 42 days. Each pint you give may help 
four or more patients. Whole blood can be used to 
replace blood lost by patients who are suffering 
from massive bleeding. Blood can also be separat- 
ed into components that are then used individual- 
ly. Plasma, the yellow liquid portion of blood, is a 
source of proteins that stop bleeding by forming 
blood clots. Patients such as hemophiliacs, whose 
own blood does not clot properly, need these pro- 
teins. 

Platelets, which also aid in blood clot- 
ting, are fragile blood cells that leukemia and 
other cancer patients need. They must be trans- 
fused within five days of donation. White blood 
cells are given to help patients, including newborn 
infants, fight severe infections. Red blood cells 
help treat anemia and increase the oxygen-carry- 
ing ability of the blood during surgery. 

Look for another blood drive in the 
spring and continue to think about being a donor 
for the gift of life. 



Re-Using Insulin Syringes Not a Good Idea 



These children learn to keep healthy teeth. 


Hollywood Blood Drive Successful 


Marketplace r 

* oiUm£ snapping plaza 

www.seminoletribe.com 

Visit the Seminole Tribe without leaving your chickee. 


Hear unique Seminole sounds; Subscribe to the Seminole 
Tribune; Selection of baskets, jewelry, dolls and clothing; 
Discover the Seminole culture through books and videos. 



Scott H. Cupp 

ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 

CRIMINAL LAW 


SCOTT H. CUPP, P.A. 

663 WEST COWBOY WAY 

P.O. DRAWER 2250 (863) 

LABELLE, FL 33975-2250 FAX (863) 


675-2888 

675-3044 


Chickee Baptist Church 

m 

I sell Ford cars and trucks 

64th Ave. and Josie Billie 


If you are in the market for a new or used car or 

Hollywood Seminole Reservation 


truck, call or visit C.T. Smith at World Ford - your 


PULL SERVICES CAR WASH 

friendly no hassle auto dealer. 

Sunday Morning Worship 10:00 am 

Sunday Evening Worship 6:00 am 

Wednesday Prayer Meeting 7:00 pm 

H»W«i£QAMELa 

r’jBUA Call or visit C.T. Smith at World Ford 

Rev Arlen Payne: Pastor 

M ElJl SCftt-tf D. tip: ibfl HI* 

8655 Pines Blvd. • Pembroke Pines 

(954) 894-5651 


(954) 443-7034 • pager (305) 732-5992 
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AN IMPORTANT NOTICE TO 
AMERICAN INDIANS 


: BALLOTS FOR THE USDA’S 
COUNTY COMMITTEE ELECTIONS 
WILL BE MAILED NO LATER THAN 
NOVEMBER 24 ,2000 



The Farai Service Agency (FSA) is conducting its annual election for seats 
on their county committees. These committees perform an extremely important 
role in programs and services of the FSA to land owners and agricultural producers 
in your county. USDA programs, such as farmer loans, price support loans, land 
conservation programs, disaster programs, incentive and indemnity payments, 
and other programs and services are overseen by these local committees. 


Historically, American Indians have been under-represented on these committees, 
thus, our distinct issues and concerns have been ignored due to this lack of 
representation on the committee. The time has come for American Indians to 
exercise our rights and Vote for an American Indian to sit on the FSA County 
Committee. If you are a member of a Federally Recognized Tribe with Trust 
property, then you should receive a notice of election by November 24, 2000 and 
the ballot must be returned to the county office by December 4, 2000. 







If you are eligible to vote and have not received a ballot from the county office, 
please contact your local USDA county office and request a ballot. The term of ft 
office newly elected County Committee positions is 3 years. M 





PLEASE FOLLOW ALL LABELED INSTRUCTIONS 
ON THE BALLOT TO INSURE YOUR VOTE 

COUNTS x 
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Classified * Announcements 



Happy Birthday 



Surprise! Happy Birthday to 
my wonderful, sweet, little sister, Pauline 
Willie Mae Billie. You don’t know how 
much you mean to me. I love you forever. 
I hope you have a happy day and I pray 
that God will bless you with many years 
to come. Have fun, go crazy and eat your 
boogers. With a lot of love, your nutty 
sister, Harvey, Hillary. 



Happy Birthday to Dorian 

Jumper. 

Happy Birthday to Egoosh 
Cheyanna, we love you. From Dom, 
Denise, Marlon, Letitia, John John & 
Mom. 

Late Birthday wish to Kim 
Osceola. We love and miss you, Letitia, 
Dom, John John, Denise, Marlon, Mom 
& Cheyanna. 



To Brittany Yescas. Happy 
15th Birthday on Nov. 29. We hope you 
have a wonderful day. We love you lots. 

Mom, Dad, Megan and Cuauhtemoc. 

Happy Birthday Bobby Yates. 

To my husband. My Love, My very best 
friend. I can’t begin to tell you how much 
it means just to know you’re there to be 
with, to talk with and to make new mem- 
ories with. Always caring, always shar- 
ing, always everything, a husband could 
be. I can’t begin to tell you just how spe- 
cial you are to me. Happy birthday with 
all my love, your wife Louvella. 

Happy Birthday to our Mom, 
Louvella. Mom we love you so much, 
have a very happy birthday. Love; 
Katrina, Myra, Megan, Kane, Isaac Jr. 

Happy Birthday to Uncle Ira, 
have a good one. Love; Katrina, Myra, 
Megan, Kane, Isaac Jr. 

Happy Birthday to Troy Tiger, 
much love. From, Egoosh Doris, 
Cheyanna, Marlon, Letitia, Dom, John 
John, Denise. 

Happy Birthday to Aunt 
Sheen, we love you. From, The Otter 
Gang. 

Happy Belated Birthday to 
Jolene Cypress. Born Oct. 12. 

Happy Birthday to Bobby 
Yates. Have a great one! From your crazy 
little gang in B.C. 

Happy Birthday to Aunt 
Jolene. Sorry it’s a little late. Katrina, 
Myra, Megan, Kane and Isaac Jr. 



Happy 1st Birthday Dasani 
Cian Cypress (Ketayye) on Oct. 7. We 
love you Baby Girl! Love Momma 
(Danielle) and Daddy (Charles) and all 
your family in Florida and Oklahoma. 

Happy 15th to Jena Christine 
Osceola, born 10/22/85 - Bird clan. You 
are a sweet and loving person. You’re our 
“Fudge.” You have the family curse of 
being headstrong. Many debates are prob- 
ably ahead. Enjoy these younger years — 
don’t run through them, enjoy them. 
Remember we love you and will be there 
for you. From: Mom and Dad, Lea, 

Lory, Mad Bear and Migathe. 

Happy 12th to Saundra Lory 
Osceola bom 11/12/88 - Bird clan. 

You’re so full of spunk and silliness, we 
love you with all our hearts. You’re our 
special “little bird,” whose wings will 
take you far. Enjoy being 12. Don’t try to 
be 1 3 too fast. Always know we love you 
and will be there for you too. From: 

Mom and Dad, Lea, Jena, Mad Bear 
and Migathe. 

Happy Birthday Marlene born 
on Nov. 12. I won’t say how old you are, 
but I will say Em glad you made it this 
far. You’re a good sister, loving mother 
and probably a good “old lady” if you 
had someone worth marrying. Keep it on 
the straight, take each day’s bumps, don’t 
ever think you’re alone - we’ve got your 
back. Love your sisters, Deb and Cass 

Happy Birthday Myra and 
Megan. It doesn’t seem like it was nine 
years ago that God sent two of the most 
precious little girls to me. But here you 
two are turning 9. 1 hope you two have 
fun on your birthday. Love Mom 

Happy Birthday Myra and 
Megan. Love you so much!!! From all of 
us; Katrina, Kane, Isaac Jr. and Bobby. 


Employment 


Job Title: Assistant Cook/Janitor 
Open Date: Oct. 17, 2000 
Close Date: Until Filled 
Location: Nutrition, Hollywood 

Salary: $8.73 per hour w/benefits 

Job Title: Cashiers 

Open Date: Oct. 17, 2000 

Close Date: Until Filled 

Location: Smoke shop, Coconut Creek 

Salary: $6 per hour w/benefits 

Job Title: Cashier 

Open Date: Oct. 17, 2000 

Close Date: Until Filled 

Location: Smoke shop, Coconut Creek 

Salary: $7 per hour w/benefits 

Job Title: Counselor 
Open Date: Oct. 17, 2000 
Close Date: Until Filled 
Location: Family Services 

Salary: $37,000 w/benefits 

Job Title: Enviro. Health Tech./Sec. I 
Open Date: Oct. 17, 2000 
Close Date: Until Filled 
Location: Health Dept., Hollywood 

Salary: $8.50 per hour w/benefits. 

Job Title: Library &Computer Aide 
Open Date: Oct. 17, 2000 
Close Date: Until Filled 
Location: Education, Hollywood 

Salary: $ 1 0 per hour w/benefits. 

Job Title: Maintenance Worker 
Open Date: Oct. 17, 2000 
Close Date: Until Filled 
Location: Maintenance, Hollywood 

Salary: $7 per hour w/benefits 


Job Title: 
Open Date: 
Close Date: 
Location: 
Salary: 
negotiable 

Job Title: 
Open Date: 
Close Date: 
Location: 
Salary: 

Job Title: 
Open Date: 
Close Date: 
Location: 

Hollywood 

Salary: 

Job Title: 
Open Date: 
Close Date: 
Location: 

Hollywood 

Salary: 

fits 

Job Title: 
Open Date: 
Close Date: 
Location: 

Hollywood 

Salary: 

Job Title: 
Open Date: 
Close Date: 
Location: 
Salary: 


Nutritionist 
Oct. 17, 2000 
Until Filled 
Health, Hollywood 
$30,000 annual w/benefits 


Payroll Assistant 
Oct. 17, 2000 
Until Filled 
Payroll, Hollywood 
$10.58 per hour w/benefits 

Secretary 
Oct. 17, 2000 
Until Filled 
Risk Management, 

$22,000 annual w/ benefits. 

Survery Tech/ Instmment 
Oct. 17, 2000 
Until Filled 
Surveying & Mapping, 

$10-13 negotiable w/bene- 


Telecommunications Clerk 
Oct. 17, 2000 
Until Filled 
Information Systems, 

$ 1 1 per hour w/benefits 

Site Manager 
Oct. 17, 2000 
Until Filled 

Family Services, Hollywood 
Salary Negotiable 


Open Date: 
Close Date: 
Location: 

Cypress 

Salary: 

Job Title: 
Open Date: 
Close Date: 
Location: 

Cypress 

Salary: 

Job Title: 
Open Date: 
Close Date: 
Location: 

Big Cypress 

Salary: 

Job Title: 
Open Date: 
Close Date: 
Location: 

Cypress 

Salary: 

Job Title: 
Open Date: 
Close Date: 
Location: 

Cypress 

Salary: 

Job Title: 
Open Date: 
Close Date: 
Location: 

Cypress 

Salary: 


Oct. 17, 2000 
Until Filled 
Family Services, Big 

$10-15 per hour w/benefits 

VE Teacher 
Oct. 17, 2000 
Until Filled 
Ahfachkee School, Big 

Negotiable w/benefits 

Maintenance 
Oct. 17, 2000 
Until Filled 

AH-TAH-THI-KI Museum, 
NA 

Site Manager 
Oct. 17, 2000 
Until Filled 
Nutrition/Trans., Big 

NA 

Patient Services Clerk 
Oct. 17, 2000 
Until Filled 

Health/ Managed Care, Big 

$9 per hour w/ benefits 

Patient Accounts Coord. 
Oct. 17, 2000 
Until Filled 

Health/ Managed Care, Big 
$9.55 per hour w/ benefits 


Job Title: Direct Care Aid 


Notices 


13th Annual Thanksgiving 
Indian Festival - Nov. 15 - 19, at 
Bobby’s Seminole Indian Village, 5221 N. 
Orient Road, Exit #5 on 1-4, just north of 
Florida State Grounds, Tampa. For info 
call (813) 620-3077, vendors contact 
Joanie at (813) 246-5554 or (813) 404- 
7652. E-mail: CHIPANOLE@CS.COM. 

Anyone who suffered damages in 
the October storms till has time to register 
for assistance. Call the FEMA toll-free 
teleregistration recovery number at 1-800- 
462-9029 or, for speech or hearing 
impairments, 1-800-462-7585. Lines are 
open 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. seven days a week. 

Christmas Program - Dec. 21, 
at Ahfachkee School. Dinner 5:30 and 
show at 6:30. 

Charlie Daniels comes to 
Florida, Nov. 11 to perform concerts at 1 
and 3 p.m., at Cypress Gardens. Call 
(800) 282-2123 or (863) 324-2111. 

ITT Technical Institute, Fort 
Lauderdale, has begun enrolling, students 
in two new associate’s degree programs - 
Computer and Electronics Engineering, 
Technology (CEET) and Computer 
Drafting, and Design (CDD). Beginning 
at Dec. 4, at 3401 S. University Drive. 

For info contact Bob Bixler at (954) 476- 


9300 or visit the web site www.itt- 
tech.edu. 

4th Annual Lauderdale-by-the- 
Sea Craft Festival - Nov. 18 - 19, from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission is free, locat- 
ed at Commercial Blvd. and A- 1 -A. Call 
(954) 472-3755. 

19th Annual “Protecting Our 
Children” National American Indian 
Conference on Child Abuse and Neglect 
-April 22-25, 2001. “Building A Spirit of 
Cooperation to Protect Our Children”, 
conference in Anchorage, AK. For more 
conference information contact Kim Just 
at (503) 222-4044, ext. 113 or 
justkim@nicwa.org. 

Holiday Show - Nov. 18 - 19 at 
the Broward County Convention center. 
Adults $7, children $4, 18 mos. & under 
free, (800) 244-8447, 
www. sfparenting .com. 

Caring for Aging Parents 
Seminar - Nov. 15, at 7 p.m.. North Park, 
A Classic Residence by Hyatt, call (954) 
963-0200 or (800) 989-9159 to register. 

National Association of Native 
American Studies National Conference 
- Feb. 12 - 17, 2001 in Houston, Texas. 
Abstracts, not to exceed two pages. 

Should be submitted which relate to any 


aspect of the Native American experience. 
Postmarked by Nov. 17. Call (606) 783- 
2650, www.NAAAS.org. 

4th Annual Winter Gathering - 
Nov. 18-19. Call Brandy at (760) 775- 
5566, ext. 124 or Aaron at ext. 103, 
www.spotlight29casino.com for more 
info. 

Seminole Okalee Indian Village 

is currently accepting applications for; 
Ticket Booth Cashier, Snack Bar, Tour 
guide and Maintenance/Janitorial posi- 
tions. Open Wednesday - Sunday. If inter- 
ested please call (954) 792-1213 and ask 
for Alexandra. 

Car & Boat Auction - Nov. 18, 
2000. 1901 W. Broward Blvd., Ft. 
Lauderdale. For more information call 
(954) 463-3725. 

Turkey Shoot - Tuesday, Nov. 

14 at 6:00 p.m. at the Hollywood Gym. 
Gift certificates for 1st through 3rd each 
division. For info call Steve at (954) 989- 
9457. 

Festival and Pow Wow - 

November 17 - 19 at the Georgia 
National Fairgrounds in Perry, GA; (912) 
869-0462 or (912) 787-5180; native- 
way @mindspring. com. 


New Kid 



A little piece of heaven fell from 
the sky...Caitlyn Sara Billie, bom Oct. 

2, 2000, at 1:35 p.m. 7 lbs. 13 oz., 19 
inches, P.F., Dana & Peter. 


Thank You 


I would like to take this opportu- 
nity to thank all the friends and relatives 
that sent the flowers to my son, 

Malcolm’s funeral: 

David Cypress and Staff, 
Secretary and Treasurer Office, B.C. First 
Baptist Church, Wanda and Steven 
Bowers, Vera and Christopher Joe, Mary 
Jumper, Cecilia/Sonny, Public Relations, 
Operations and Compliance, Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum Staff, Howard Tmax, Carl 
Baxley, James E. Billie, Gaming Dept., 
Betty Tigertail, Jonah/Sandra, President’s 
Office, Max and Family and the Marina 
Family. 

I would also like to thank all the 
visitors and friends that came to say 
good-bye to Malcolm. The family appre- 
ciates it very much. Even though you 
may not realize it, you all being here 
helped ease our pain and helped a lot. 

Thank you very much. 

Minnie and Family 


I Miss You 

Dear Sigmund - Merle Hank Buster 

Sigmund , this year will be the 
fifth Christmas, since our unexpected 
farewell 

I’ve come to realize more, today, 
that you won ’t be home for Christmas and 
I’ve learned to accept it and I’ve learned 
to be strong. I still miss you everyday and 
I will until the day God says otherwise. 

It s football season now, but 
somehow I don ’t have the enthusiasm that 
I once did. 

I just don ’t seem to get excited 
about it anymore. I still go to Clewiston 
games, but not as often as I used to. 

When I do go I usually go to count the 
memories. 

I’m just writing a few lines to 
kind-a update myself and say something 
that ’ll make me feel as if you were still 
here. I will see you soon one day, until 
then I will say bye. 

Tell Grandma and Grandpa and 
your lil’ uncle, William Hank Buster that 
I’m coming too. 

Bye Dad. 

Paul Buster 


Malcolm: 

No matter where you are we love 
you very much. It is very hard not to have 
you here with us physically, not be able to 
hear you laugh, talk, and joke around, but 
we know that you are here with us spiritu- 
ally. We thank god for sharing you with 
us for those 25 wonderful years, and we 
loved every minute of it. This world is not 
our home and you are home now and I 
know you love it there. 

Some day the family will be 
together again and our little circle will be 
unbroken once again, but this time it will 
be forever. Good-bye for now my son and 
brother. 


Poems 


Friends 


Living Without Love 


Sometimes I sit and my mind 
goes back 

Recalling times now gone mostly 

The memories bring warm feel- 
ings for I think of all the good times we 
had 

Now as we are all getting older 

Many friends are gone and the 
memories bring much water to my eyes 
Then I start remembering those of us that 
are still here 

Then my heart fills to overflow- 
ing to know we are not all gone 
Tho I notice the letters are few and far 
between 

Then I will receive a letter from 
a special friend 

And my heart overflows with happiness 
when I read the words 

Then I thank our (< Grandfather” 
in heaven for old friends such as these 

— Miyakhota 



Seminole Tribune 


December 1 Issue 
Deadline November 17 

December 22 Issue 
Deadline December 8 

January 12 Issue 
Deadline December 29 


Blackness covers the bottom of my feet. 
I’m tired and without shelter 
It s been days since I had some sleep 
It s cold, and dark but mostly lonely. 

On these unforgiving streets. 

I’m starving mad hungry. 

Can you give me something to eat? 
Once again I get the shove 
I now know I am in hell 
Because I am living without love. 

I once had a job, a horse and a wife 
Some kids, a nice ride 
Now I’ve got no life 
I sleep with the mice 
Can it be I rolled craps? 

Momma told me put down the dice. 

My dreams filled with cold memories 
It’s like my blood s starting to get 
As cold as ice 
I now see the black crow 
Where once stood a dove. 

I’m stuck here in loneliness, 

Living without love, 

Your silence is my sound 
My ups are your downs. 

My smiles are your frowns. 

It’s like my mountains are your mounds 

Reality is my only company 

Living with knowing 

I’ll never again be happy 

Each moment I live 

Is another inch in the mud 

I guess I’m stuck here 

Living without love 

— Markell Billie 


To My Precious Granddaughter 
My Baby Kirsten 


Pretty baby, the most beautiful baby, 

You re the most precious little child, 

You are the most beautiful little angel, 

I love your little sounds and sweet smile. 



My precious baby you can sleep in my 
arms, 

My little angel, you can lay on my shoul- 
der, 

I want to listen to your little baby sounds, 
I’ll be your warmth and comfort when the 
days are colder. 

I’ll write poetry and songs and sing for 
you, 

Lay down your little head and go to sleep, 
When you wake up I’ll be here, 

I will hold your hand when the steps are 
too steep. 

Birds in the trees are looking at you 
And they are singing happy melodies just 
for you, 

You are my special angel that makes me 
glad, 

Your presence radiates sunshine, yes you 
do. 

Now I know what Hank Williams meant 
“ There s nothing as sweet as my baby, ” 
Your sweetness is sweeter than honey, 

You are my happiness, you are my dearest 
lil ’ lady. 

Granddaddy 

Paul “Cowbone” Buster 


Missing Person 



I am in search of my nephew, Darryl W. Phillips. He is 
from the Mohawk Indian Territory in Kahnawake, Quebec. 
Darryl has been living in Florida for many years now and I 
understand from his mother that he frequents your territory 
and may be known at the Seminole Tribal Office. Darryl’s 
D.O.B. is Aug. 7, 1968, he is tall and a handsome young 
man. His father, my brother, is very sick and Darryl can 
either contact me or have him call his father in the 
Doncaster Indian Territory. It is extremely important for 
Darryl to get this message. Any help you can provide 
through your network will be helpful and I will be grateful. 

Alex Phillips MA DPA 
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M ore than a thousand 

Seminole and Miccosukee 
Tribal citizens — many of 
them children — were treated to a 
fabulous Seminole cultural presenta- 
tion, recently, when Chief Jim Billie 
brought his Shah-who-pah-ye-ke 
music and storytelling tour to South 
Florida Indian reservations. 

Oklahoma Seminole story- 
tellers Will Hill and Gennine 
Washington, joined the Chief and his 
band and national children’s enter- 
tainer Shana Banana for an hour of 
cultural fun for shows at Immkokalee, 

Big Cypress, Brighton, Hollywood and 
Miccosukee. 

Hill and Washington, whose 
Mahawendose theatre group has won 
national acclaim for American Indian 
cultural shows across the country, pre- 
sented theatrical versions of Seminole 
legends such as “Why The Possum 
Has a Pouch” and “How The Rabbit Got 
Its Floppy Feet,” complete with vocal 
impersonations and acrobatics. 

Radio Disney artist Shana Banana 
(a.k.a. Shana Smith of St. Petersburg) used 
puppets and her guitar to perform interactive 
musical stories with audience children, includ- 
ing a fun-filled ballad that identifies the parts of 
the body in the Miccosukee language. She was 
joined on stage for several shows with young 
Kowoko Billie of Big Cypress, a Seminole Tribal 
member who is one of the stars in a recent TV 
pilot and video — “Shana Banana’s Music and 
Fun For Kids” — produced at Tampa Digital 
Studios. 

Chief Billie’s band, with guitarist 
Raiford Starke, performed many of the Chief’s 
signature songs such as “Big Alligator,” 
“Sawgrass Flower” and “Take Me Back To The 
Swamp.” Children at each reservation were 
familiar with the music and sang along from the 
audience. The Chief also gave out more than 
1 ,500 copies of his two SOAR Records CDs, 
“Alligator Tales” and “Seminole Fire” to Tribal 
members. 

Councilwoman Elaine Aguilar 
of Immokalee and Councilman Jack 
Smith Jr. of Brighton each sponsored 
community dinners prior to the 
shows on their reservations. 

Miccosukee Tribal Chairman Billy 
Cypress treated schoolchildren and 
the cast to a grand catered buffet 
lunch during the show at the new 
Miccosukee gymnasium and pre- 
sented Chief Billie with a patchwork 
“long shirt.” 

Ahfachkee principal Dr. Pat 
Gaffney brought his entire school 
across the street to the Big 
Cypress gym for that show and 
Public Relations director Maureen 
Vass put out a buffet of snacks 
and drinks for attendees at the 
Hollywood show in the Tribal 
auditorium. The show was pro- 
duced by Pete Gallagher of Tribal 
Communications; sound and 
lights were provided by Absolute 
Production Services, Orlando. 

“Well, I’ve wanted to do 
something like this for our own 
people ever since I saw Will and 
Gennine at Red Earth,” said 
Chief Billie, who was very pleased with 
the success of 
the small 
tour. “Now, 

I’d like to 
take this 
show to the 
Florida public 
schools.” 







Veterans gather at Big Cypress, page 13. Homecoming court, page 5. 
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More Canoes 
Emerge From 
Pithlachocco 

■ Tribe Demands Protection 

By Charles Flowers 

GAINESVILLE — Another seven Indian 
canoes were found recently on Pithlachocco 
(Newnan’s Lake), where more aboriginal craft have 
been discovered than anywhere else on earth. 

As the lake waters recede further into the 
winter drought, an archaeologist estimates “hun- 
dreds” more may emerge from the drying lakebed. 

And the Seminole Tribe of Florida wants 
the cultural site protected. 

“This site is of critical significance, not 
only to the history of the Seminole people, but to all 
Floridians,” said Tribal Anthropology & Geneaology 
Director Dr. Patricia Wickman. “The Seminole Tribe 
of Florida intends to do everything in its power to 
protect this magnificent evidence of its heritage.” 

At press time, Wickman was in Tallahassee 
conferring with state officials about Pithlachocco, 
where nearly 1 00 canoes are strewn about a two- 
mile stretch along the northeastern shore of the 
state’s fourth largest lake. 

Lake side resident Dale Crider, who was at 
the center of the storm that erupted this summer 
when several canoes were damaged during a dead- 
head logging operation permitted by the state, dis- 
covered the new canoes while scouting the area in 
preparation for a visit by Secretary of State 
Katherine Harris. 

Harris, whose duties include oversight of 
the Division of Historic Resources (DHR), was 
scheduled to meet at Pithlachocco with Seminole 
Chairman James Billie. However, the visit was 
delayed when Harris, who certified Florida’s contro- 
versial election results, became involved in the now- 
contested Presidential race. 

“I went out about 300 yards from my house 
and found a depression in the lake where there was a 
canoe upside down,” Crider, a retired state game 
biologist said. “I believe it was made of cypress. 
Since then, I’ve found five more in the same area, 
along with some pieces I believe to come from 
another canoe.” 

If confirmed, the number of ancient canoes 
found at Pithlachocco would number 96. DHR direc- 
tor Janet Snyder-Matthews had more than 50 of the 
canoes radiocarbon dated. The ages ranged from 500 
to 5,000 years. The oldest canoe predated the 
Biblical boatman Noah. No more than 22 aboriginal 
canoes has ever been found in one place before. 

However, Crider and others believe there 
could be many more. 

“I think there may be more canoes at the 
south end of the lake,” said Crider, who has lived on 
the lake since 1970. 

East Side High teacher Steve Everett, 
whose students were part of the first major discov- 
ery, agreed. Along with local archaeologist Ray 

See CANOE, page 11 



Seminole Elders Recall Blood Decisions 



Jimmy O’Toole Osceola remembers the past. 


By Virginia Mitchell 

Five Seminole Tribal elders - members of 
the original 1950s Tribal Constitution Committee - 
still remember the critical discussions and meetings 
- many of them under the shade of the old Council 
Oak - as the Tribe organized and staved off the ter- 
mination threatened by the federal government. 

Jimmy O’Toole Osceola, Betty Mae 
Jumper, Laura Mae Osceola, Frank Billie and Mary 
Bowers sat down with the Seminole Tribune recently 
and reminisced about those days and the discussions 
regarding blood quantum. The following are their 
stories 

Jimmy O’Toole Osceola, Panther Clan 

A t the time of trying to become 
organized I was a resident of 
Big Cypress. I assisted Frank 
Billie, taking count of individuals 
and families. I was appointed 
because I could understand some 
English and keep records. Frank had 
a job and a car so it wasn’t hard for 
him to get around. Some of the meet- 
ings were actually held at Frank’s 
home and I was to count the hands, 
which would be raised when they 
agreed or disagreed. I attended all the 
community meetings in Big Cypress, 
but when Frank traveled to 
Hollywood I didn’t go. Frank had 
money from his job and he stayed 


with Bill Osceola. When he came back we would go 
over what was discussed. 

Frank worked as a mechanic for Jack 
Lewis, a white man from LaBelle, who was building 
roads on all the reservations. Mr. Lewis explained to 
us of the agency’s intent. Many of us did not have 
jobs; some of us would work in fields for a day’s 
wage. 

Constitution committee members were 
Frank Billie, Jimmy O’Toole Osceola, Bill Osceola, 
Billy Osceola, John Henry Gopher and Toby Johns. 
Some of the elders tried to attend the community 
meetings but not all the time, such as Buffalo Jim 

See ELDERS, page 7 


Quantum Added Later 

■ Four Years After Constitution Ratified 

By Peter B. Gallagher 

The original Seminole Tribal Constitution Committee spent 
much time discussing the Tribal blood quantum issue. In fact, 
research recently conducted by Chairman’s Assisitant for 
Governmental Affairs Charles Helseth shows the controversy was 
not settled by the time the original Tribal constitution was ratified in 
1957. According to Helseth, “The original membership clauses, 
contained in Article 2, expressly stated that no blood quantum or 
place of residence was required for membership.” 

In fact, the primary requirement for membership was enu- 
meration on the Census Roll of the Seminole Agency on Jan. 1, 1957. 

See QUANTUM, page 11 


Council Holds 
Active Session 

By Dan McDonald 

HOLLYWOOD — Natural gas exploration, 
stock cars and drainage easements were just some of 
the highlights of a wide ranging Tribal Council meeting 
that ran for over eight hours at the Auditorium, Nov. 8. 

The Council agreed to issue a permit to Adair 
International Oil & Gas Co., to explore the Big Cypress 
Reservation for natural gas deposits. 

“It won’t cost the Tribe anything and if the gas 
is found, it could possibly be used to supply the power 
plant that the Tribe is developing,” Hollywood Board 
Representative Carl Baxley explained to the Council. 

After working out a few issues regarding who 
would monitor the company representatives as they per- 
formed their exploration work, the Council approved 
the permit. 

The Council also approved a drainage ease- 
ment on land near the Coconut Creek Casino property. 
By approving the right of way easement, the plans for 
developing that land can proceed. 

In other action, the Council heard a motion to 
have the Seminole Tribe sponsor NASCAR driver Tina 
Gordon, who races in the Slim Jim All Pro Series. The 
Alabama driver is moving up from American Speed 
Association (ASA) races and will run five NASCAR 
Busch Series events this coming season. 

“We think we can get the most bang for the 
buck by sponsoring her,” George Johnson, Director of 
Real Estate Services said after the meeting. Johnson, 
who once drove racecars, is doing the research based on 
his knowledge of the racing industry. 

“She (Gordon) is the only woman running, and 
we can sponsor her car, and have an on-board camera 
with the Tribe’s logo on it for $75,000.” 

The Tribe could sponsor Gordon’s car for her 
first Busch Series race at the Daytona International 
Speedway on Feb. 17. The decision must be made with- 
in ten days. Currently the Miccosukee Tribe sponsors 
two NASCAR drivers and has received a lot of expo- 
sure through its support. 

In other action, the Council: 

* Approved a music license agreement with 
Broadway Music, Inc., (BMI) for the Coconut Creek 
Casino. 

* Tabled a proposal to allow Joe Osceola Jr. to 
set up a title loan business on the Tampa Reservation. 

* Approved the amended development and 
financial services agreement with Power Plant 
Entertainment LLC for the financing of development 
projects on the Hollywood and Tampa Reservations. 

* Approved an agreement with Florida Design 
Contractors, Inc., to construct a water re-pump station 
on the Big Cypress Reservation. 

* Rescinded an agreement with Lodge 
Construction, Inc., to construct a composting site on the 
Brighton Reservation, and voted to approve a $360,000 
contract for the same job to Spring Lake Services, Inc. 

* Approved $170,000 for Wharton-Smith Inc., 
to construct a fire protection well and water line exten- 
sion for Okalee Village on the Hollywood Reservation. 

* Tabled a $59.9 million agreement with Jordan 
Jones & Goulding, Inc., to design and construct water 
and wastewater facilities for the Hollywood, Tampa, 
Fort Pierce, Brighton, Big Cypress and Immokalee 
Reservations. 

* Approved a billboard contract with American 
Outdoor Advertising. 

* Agreed to spend upwards of $ 1 million to 
purchase 12 lots adjoining Tribal property in 
Hollywood. 

* Approved numerous home site leases for 

Tribal citizens. See COUNCIL, page 4 

Chief Billie, Tiger Tiger 
Grammy Nominees 

SANTA MONICA, CA. — Seminole Chief 
Jim Billie and Miccosukee rockers Tiger Tiger were 
among first-round nominees for the 43rd Annual 
Grammy Awards announced recently by the National 
Academy of Recording Arts and Sciences, Inc. 
(NARAS). 

Chief Billie’s latest Sound of America 
Records (SOAR) album, Seminole Fire, received two 
nominations, for Best Spoken Word Album For 
Children and for Producer of The Year (John McEuen). 
Tiger Tiger was nominated for Best Rock Album with 
their Warrior label release Southern Exposure. 

Tthe new Best Native American Music 
Album category category nominees includeKeith Bear, 
James Bilagody, Black Eagle, Black Lodge Singers, 
Robert Tree Cody and Xavier Quijas, Joseph Fire 
Crow, Lakota Thunder, Lawrence Laughing, 

Monument Valley Singers, Northern Cree (three), 
Delbert “Black Fox” Pomani and Thomas Duran Jr., 
Verdell Primeaux and Johnny Mike, Red Bull, Joanne 
Shenandoah, Siksika Ramblers, The Tribe (two), 
Delphine Tsinajinnie andYoung Bird. 
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IMMM^EditoriallWKlMW 
A ‘Racist’ Concept 


* Jack D. Forbes 

The racist concept of “blood quantum” (degree of 
“blood”) started in 1705 when the colony of Virginia adopted a 
series of laws denying civil rights to any “negro, mulatto, or 
Indian” and defined those terms as “the child of an Indian, and the 
child, grandchild, or great grandchild of a negro shall be deemed 
accounted, held, and taken to be a mulatto.” Thus both a person of 
American race and a person of half-American race (a “half- 
blood”) were treated as legally inferior persons. 

Colony after colony and state after state followed 
Virginia’s example in using blood quantum to determine who 
deserved the privileges accorded to white persons. For example, 
Alabama’s code stated “all negroes, mulattoes, Indians and all 
persons of mixed blood, to the third generation inclusive, though 
one ancestor of each generation may have been a white person, 
whether bond or free; shall be taken, and deemed incapable in law, 
to be witnesses. . . . except for or against each other.” North 
Carolina possessed a code which prohibited marriages between 
white persons and “an Indian, Negro, Mustee, or Mulatto. ... or 
any person of Mixed Blood to the Third Generation.” 

In 1866, Virginia decreed that “Every person having one- 
fourth or more Negro blood shall be deemed a colored person, and 
every person not a colored person having one-fourth or more 
Indian blood shall be deemed an Indian.” (This is perhaps where 
the one-quarter blood concept used by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs originated). 

The Federal government began to also use “degree of 
blood” in the latter part of the 19th-century, especially in relation 
to enrollment before the Dawes allotment commission. The use of 
“full,” “one-half’ etc. at that time was both an extension of the 


previous racist system and a step in terminating Native tribes. 
Persons with greater amounts of white ancestry were assumed to 
be more competent than persons with lesser amounts. The white 
blood entitled an Indian citizen to greater privileges, including 
being able to have “wardship” restrictions removed, being able to 
sell property, acquire the right to vote in state and federal elec- 
tions, and so on. Thus it may be that many persons chose to exag- 
gerate their amount of white ancestry when enrolling. Persons 
without white ancestry were restricted persons, with the Bureau 
controlling their financial lives. It was also expected that when a 
person became “competent” (white enough) he would no longer 
be an Indian and that process would eventually terminate a tribe’s 
existence. 

Thus the recording of blood quantum is both a product of 
white racism and a plan wherein Native nations are expected to 
vanish when the white blood quantum reaches a certain level. For 
this reason alone, the use of blood quantum is exceedingly dan- 
gerous for Native Nations today. 

Only recently, changes in the way the BIA calculates and 
invalidates a Certificate of Degree of Indian or Alaska Native 
Blood (CDIB) were proposed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The possibility exists that numerous persons of full 
American indigenous racial ancestry will be counted as mixed- 
bloods and that, gradually, American Indians will be eliminated as 
a people as they marry non-Indians or currently non-Federally 
recognized Natives. This is a form of self-termination. If you are 
concerned about these issues, contact Karen Ketcher of the BIA at 
KarenKetcher@bia. go v. 

— Jack D. Forbes , Powhatan-Delaware , is a professor of 
Native American Studies at the University of California-Davis. 


Dear President Clinton . . . 


*Joe Dan Osceola 

As current Ambassador and former President of the fed- 
erally recognized Seminole Tribe of Florida, I would like to add 
my name and that of the Seminole Tribe to the long list of those 
who support executive clemency for Leonard Peltier. 

There is no need for me to repeat the disturbing facts of 
this case and the inequities of the justice system that has impris- 
oned an innocent man for so many years. Those facts have been 
clearly debated and exposed many times, most notably in works 
by Peter Mathiesson, Robert Redford, and other prominent chron- 
iclers of the human existence. 

The history of the Seminole Indians also contains 
instances of wrongful imprisonment, not the least was the fate suf- 


fered by the great Seminole warrior Osceola. Captured under a 
flag of truce, thrown into a dungeon, he died in a U.S. military 
prison. Today, he is regarded by historians as one of the greatest 
Americans in history, imprisoned for defending the honor of his 
people. 

Nothing is worse than an innocent man convicted. 
Nothing is more important than the tenet that one must be found 
guilty “beyond all reasonable doubt.” For Leonard Peltier, and 
many world leaders, prominent artists, political leaders and com- 
mon Americans who have called for his release, justice is long 
overdue. 

— Joe Dan Osceola is Ambassador of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. 
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Editor: 

Why must one have at least 1/4 
Seminole Blood in them to qualify as a 
Tribal citizen? Iam 1/16 Seminole and I 
am the one, not my grandfather, who 
wishes to know about this part of my his- 
tory. When I first learned that I had a 
Seminole heritage, I was elated, and then 
when I found out the qualifications, I was 
heartbroken. America is made up of so 
many peoples and I am so happy to be a 
part of one of the native cultures. I do not 
mean to judge the Tribe, or disrespect it, 
but no matter what blood I carry in my 
body, I know that I will be Native 
American always, and no-one can take 
that from me. Sincerely, an injured soul. 

Sarah Rumbaugh 

Duncannon, Pa. 

Editor: 

I received the scarf I ordered on 
the Tribe’s Marketplace, and it is beauti- 
ful. Thank you very much. 

Renee Angel 

RAngel5172@aol.com 

Editor: 

I am doing a report on the 
Seminole Indians. The three main topics 
of my paper are burial desecration, reli- 
gious rights being threatened by the gov- 
ernment and how the white people have 
destroyed the habitat that used to be abun- 
dant so the Seminole people have had to 
find a new way to feed and support their 
families. I have heard the rumor that the 
Lakewood Park Elementary School is built 
on a burial site, but am not sure if this is 
true. I also need any information on the 
threat of the government regarding the 
Seminole religious ceremonies and the 
banning of any herbs that may be used. 
Thank you in advance for your time and 
consideration. 

Dianna Dashner. 

St. Petersburg 

DDASH91636@aol.com 

Seminole Tribal Liaison Stephen Bowers 
replies: 

Since the Seminole never really 
kept burial site records as we do now, 
there is no real way of saying where some- 
one was buried. In the old days, a 
Seminole was buried above ground 
because when we would dig a gravesite 


there would be water easily found because 
of the high water level. So we put our 
dead in a makeshift coffin made of cypress 
branches and at each end of this makeshift 
coffin two long branches would be placed. 
Here you would hang the deceased s 
belongings (clothes, rifle, knife, cooking 
utensils the deceased used while alive, 
etc.) over the coffin. 

Because of health concerns due 
to the decaying of the body, we started 
covering the body with dirt but we still 
buryed the deceased with all his belong- 
ings - the reason for looting of gravesites. 
Many areas that may have Seminole 
mounds have been protected by the State 
(Pine Island Ridge, Snake Warriors Island, 
etc.). I do not have any information on 
Lakewood Park Elementary site; it is con- 
ceivable for a burial site to be there since 
the Seminole people roamed all over this 
state. 

In reference to religious cere- 
monies, all Indian tribes that still practice 
their tribally specific ceremonies are pro- 
tected by the American Indian Religious 
Freedom Act, which was passed by 
Congress in the early ‘90s. Tribes that still 
practice the use of peyote in their cere- 
monies are protected by that same Act of 
Congress. There is no herb that we use 
that is banned; it is just difficult to find 
those herbs because of encroaching devel- 
opment to where those herbs used to grow 
naturally. 

Finally, with respect to the 
Seminole having to find a new way to feed 
our families, I don ’t think our ancestors 
ever thought everything would remain the 
same as the white settlers kept coming and 
coming to Florida. What is great about the 
Seminole is our ability to adapt to various 
situations and our ability to use the white 
man s laws to our advantage. An example 
is our situation with gaming. Lets face it 
— there are not too many places in 
Florida where large groups could live the 
way our ancesors did. 

Editor: 

My wife Marlene and I had the 
honor to be guests of the Chief at the 
Reservation recently along with our good 
friend Hollywood Dave and some visiting 
friends from England. We had a great time 
and met with Swamp Owl. We were sorry 
to hear that Swamp Owl had met with an 


accident and would appreciate it if some- 
one could let him know our thoughts are 
with him and we hope he enjoys a speedy 
and full recovery. Thanks. 

Sir Andrew Shaw 
St. Petersburg 
ikam@earthlink.net 

Chief Billie: 

Your website was very important 
to me because without it I would be get- 
ting an F on my report. Thank you very 
much. 

Becky Carter 
Greenleaf, WI 
Beckysuel 8@yahoo.com 

Chief Billie: 

Several years ago I was given a 
copy of a wonderful “Seminole Prayer” 
supposedly written by a Seminole on the 
Brighton Reservation. There was no name 
recorded as the author. I have written two 
novels, and though I am still in the process 
of seeking a publisher, I would very much 
like to have this prayer printed in the front 
of the books when they are published. 
Therefore I need to know who wrote this 
to ask permission to have it printed in 
their name. My two novels are titled 
Seminole Heart and Seminole Sunset. The 
following is the “Seminole Prayer.” 

O ’ Great Spirit, whose voice I 
hear in the winds, and whose breath gives 
life to all the world, hear me! I am small 
and weak, I need your strength and wis- 
dom. Let me walk in beauty, and make my 
eyes ever behold the red and purple sun- 
set. Make my hands respect the things you 
have made, and my ears sharp to hear our 
voice. Make me wise so that I may under- 
stand the things you have taught my peo- 
ple. Let me learn the lessons you have hid- 
den in every leaf and rock. I seek strength 
not to be greater than my brother, but to 
fight my greatest enemy . . . myself. Make 
me always ready to come to you with 
clean hands and straight eyes, so when life 
fades as the fading sunset, my spirit may 
come to you without shame. So be it! 

Thank you for any help you can 
give me in this matter. 

Charlotte Martin 
Oxford, Fla. 
lynnmarlO@mail.com 

See EMAIL, page 4 




Yah tah boochathe’ 


Tribal Citizens Speak 


On Blood, Clans 


Editor: 

Having read and heard the 
comments made by various individuals 
regarding the change in blood quantum 
for citizenship in our Tribe, I am com- 
pelled to offer my views on the subject 
as well. Everyone has a valid point and 
everyone is justifiably vexed at the dis- 
cussion but, it was coming one day and 
we knew it. 

I am a full blood born to a 
Miccosukee-speaking father and a 
Creek-speaking mother. As a young 
child, I had the fortune to be exposed to 
so much of our culture and tradition 
through my great-great-grand’s; great- 
grands; grands, aunts, uncles and 
cousins. They all taught my siblings and 
I that “Seminole, you are born and 
Seminole, you shall be till the day you 
die.” There was no distinction made 
between the full-, half- and quarter- 
bloods. We were taught that no good 
came from denying the human being 
that exists at the core of all of us. 

I grew up observing the preju- 
dice our own people had for those who 
were less than a full blood. The com- 
ments, the ostracism, and the blatant 
disregard expressed and displayed by 
other Tribal citizens toward those indi- 
viduals always bothered me. As a 
youngster, I had numerous discussions 
with my elders regarding this attitude. 
But, I was always comforted by the 
wisdom of my grandfather, Andrew 
Bowers, Sr. He constantly reassured me 
that everyone was to be respected first 
as a human being before we thought 
anything else about anyone. Why? 
Because, basically, we were all the 
same inside and out; no one was greater 
than the next when people were all 
viewed from the same level. 

Does it really matter if some- 
one is less than half-Seminole? 
Personally, I have always viewed it that 
even if you’re less than one-fourth the 
Seminole blood doesn’t stop flowing. 
Lesser quanta may not be able to join 
the Tribe but, the Seminole part doesn’t 
put on the brakes and stop there 
because govemmentally, you can’t be 
placed on the citizenship roll. 

It is a sad situation that much 
of our culture and traditions have fallen 
by the wayside, but our Tribe and its 
heritage isn’t defined by a chosen few. 
Those who proclaim to be more tradi- 
tionally based and culturally rooted so 
they know what is good for us as a peo- 
ple, are no more right than I am wrong 
when it comes to defining anyone as a 
Seminole. And to feel that there exists a 
necessity to restrict quantum to half and 
a clan to maintain a Tribe is not a very 
sound justification for any means. 

The Tribe exists because of the 
people. The citizenship roll is what 
defines this Tribe’s existence. We are 
fortunate that no one on the founding 
committee felt that just full bloods or 
only those speaking Miccosukee or 
Creek could be enrolled. If they had, 
the Seminole Tribe would be a small 
Tribe without much of a legacy. We are 
very fortunate that everyone was con- 
sidered and the diversity that we now 


have in our Tribe isn’t just occurring, it 
continues. 

I doubt seriously that many 
Tribal citizens would like it very much 
if I led the fight to limit the quantum to 
full bloods and clan for membership. 
I’m not particularly optimistic either 
about the lineage of the Seminole peo- 
ple but, I also believe that self-genocide 
is not the answer - literally or figura- 
tively. 

We have enough opportunists 
within and without the Tribe to concern 
ourselves with to worry whether or not 
the quarter newborn has a clan and is 
deserving to be a Seminole. Who’s to 
say that he or she will not grow up in 
the ways and teachings of our people, 
speaking the languages, possibly to be 
hailed as the greatest Seminole leader 
ever? 

But, if the people need to 
define our citizenship requirements 
more stringently, then speak once and 
for all by placing the consideration on a 
referendum to all eligible voting Tribal 
citizens. Let the people decide the issue 
of membership. 

Lastly, I would ask that all 
Tribal citizens consider the issue seri- 
ously before making a quick judgement. 
Look at your families closely and think 
about your histories. After all, we are 
the products of ancestors who came 
together as a means of survival. We are 
a “melting pot” of tribes who fought to 
escape the forced genocide of the U.S. 
Government. We are many bloods flow- 
ing together. If our ancestors had pur- 
sued selective breeding practices, would 
you be here? 

We are not defined by one per- 
son and one does not make us a Tribe. 
We must decide for ourselves if we 
want to survive as Seminole people. Is 
our pride enough to keep us strong, or 
are we losing our way to the economic 
gains of the Tribe? Just what is the 
motivation for this discussion? 

Gloria Wilson 

Snake Clan 

Hollywood Reservation 


The Tribune wants 
your opinion! 

on Tribal citizenship, 
blood quantum and 
Seminole clans 

Write Seminole Communications 
6300 Stirling Rd, Hollywood, FI 33024. 
or 

email tribune@semtribe.com 
or 

call Virginia Mitchell at (954) 967-3416 

let us know what YOU think! 


Congratulations Jarrid Smith ! 


Editor: 

Your article on Oct. 20, 2000 
about the High School Rodeo held in Big 
Cypress was nice reading. I just wanted 
you to know that my 15 year-old son 
Jarrid Lee Smith, first grandson of the 


late Fred Smith, also participated in this 
rodeo, as a Bull Rider. He rode but didn’t 
score. He saw the article and wanted me 
to let the paper know. 

Camellia Smith 
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Reflections By Patsy West 


Dressing For A Wedding 


Sandra Satterlee from Poteau, 
OK , e-mailed the Seminole Tribune to 
find out what a Seminole woman ’s wed- 
ding dress might have looked like 
between 1900 - 1930 for an alternative 
high school class project . Historian Patsy 
West provided the following answer. 

W hile there is no distinctive fash- 
ion statement “wedding dress” 
for the Seminoles, if a woman 
were married at the Green Corn Dance or 
at a tourist attraction, her dress would 
have been new and the finest dress she 
had. 

The Green Corn Dance was the 
traditional annual socio/religious/political 
event held in June far out in the Big 
Cypress swamp. All people wore new, 
fine clothing and a marriage held there 
was a big event. 

Because tourists had such a fas- 
cination over the idea of a Seminole mar- 
riage ceremony and very few people had 
observed one, the Seminoles who were 
hired by tourist attractions in Miami were 
persuaded to hold some marriages in pub- 
lic. It is known that some of these were 
legitimate marriage ceremonies, while 
others were staged with couples already 
married. Interestingly, these events gener- 
ally had the paid attendance of leading 


medicine men from Big Cypress. 

One blockbuster “Indian wed- 
ding” was held at Musa Isle Indian 
Village tourist attraction in June 1926 
between Tony Tommie and Edna Johns. It 
was a major success for the promoters, 
and also brought in additional income and 
benefits for the Seminole participants. 

This particular event was locally signifi- 
cant in that it held the City of Miami’s 
tourist season over for several weeks. 
Since the tourist attraction weddings were 
the only photographed Seminole marriage 
ceremonies, they are the only visual 
images of Seminole attire for a “wed- 
ding.” 

If a couple missed a Green Com 
Dance ceremony, they could still be mar- 
ried during the year more privately. A 
man’s uncles would take him to the 
bride’s camp and meet with the bride’s 
uncles and mother, who were the bride’s 
clansmen. 

At a private wedding such as 
this, the couple wore their everyday cloth- 
ing. After a brief discussion from the eld- 
ers about their duties, they were consid- 
ered married. 

A man was considered ready to 
marry when he could hunt and take care 
of chores in the camp thus proving he 
could take care of a family. A woman 


needed to know how to cook, sew, and 
wash clothes. They both would need to 
know how to plant and tend garden plots. 

The woman received gifts from 
her future husband, necklace beads, silver 
ornaments, and also wedding gifts which 
would set them up in housekeeping, such 
as pots and pans, perhaps a hand-cranked 
sewing machine and cloth, and other 
camp life necessities. 

Most often the elders (uncles and 
aunts) did the matchmaking and the cou- 
ple had to comply. The Seminoles’ culture 
is matrilineal (descent is from the 
woman’s clan) and residence was matrilo- 
cal, meaning that the husband lived in his 
mother-in-law’s camp. At first, they would 
stay in the chickee (the thatched house) 
where the bride had always slept. Later, 
the husband would build a separate chick- 
ee for them in camp. 

The camp’s fire was laid in the 
cooking chickee. Logs were laid in the 
traditional Seminole manner radiating out 
like the spokes of a wheel. At the time of 
the marriage, a ceremony took place at the 
cook chickee. The new husband would cut 
four large logs (four was a ceremonial 
number) and add them to the existing 
logs. He would also cut a pile of firewood 
for the campfire. 

— Reflections , Number 183. 



An early 1920’s wedding ceremony at Musa Isle Indian Village tourist attraction. The unidentified bride is in the center. 


Good Turkey, Bad Turkey 


T hanksgiving is a fairly new concept to the Seminole Tribe, 
introduced some time during the early 1900s. Given all of 
the rapid changes that have taken place over the last 100 
years, add the myths, the forgotten truths, the tears and the 
smiles that go along with the Thanksgiving idea, and the 
Seminole People appear to have embraced this new feast day 
here in Llorida. Like all things new, it’s a good idea to break 
them in a little to make them fit comfortably. 

One way the Tampa community has found to make 
November fit is to have a Powwow for the non-Indian communi- 
ty. The annual Thanksgiving Powwow, hosted and sponsored by 
Bobby Henry, has turned into one of the Tampa area’s must-go- 
to events. This year, there was news feature 
coverage by LOX news star reporter Nancy 
Alexander. Nancy was a recent guest host of 
the Regis Philbin show. 

Proceeds from the event go towards 
the feed and care of the village animals and 
grounds. This year brought the Oyate Yaji 
(One Family) dancers and Dakota Travelers 
drum group from Prairie Island, Minn., and 
vendors from as far away as Arizona. In an 
ongoing effort to educate the public, it’s a 
way for the non-Indian community to come 
and experience a little bit of Indian Country. 

Another big way is the community 
dinner. This year the Tampa community 
reserved half of the historic Columbia 
restaurant in downtown Ybor City to sit 
down and share a meal. There were around 
200 people from the Brighton and Tampa 
reservations seated in a spacious classic 
moor style dining hall with a stage set with 
four chairs in anticipation of the Flamenco 
dancers that were waiting in the wings to 
step out and stomp their feet. The Flamenco dancers were 
upstaged by the “traditional” Seminole raffle. There was a lot of 
laughter and good-natured teasing as women went up to claim 
200-piece tool sets, and men to claim toilet paper and tea sets. 

If any message of Thanksgiving tradition comes down 
through the years, it is that you can apparently make it what you 
want. It has become the day when America sits down with their 
families to reflect on what they have to be thankful for. The 
Seminole Tribe is one very big family that knows and enjoys 
how to do that part well. Getting together with your family and 
friends, young and old. Not to anyone else’s style or step but to 
their own. 

HISTORIC FOOTNOTES 

For around 376 years, the United States of America has 
built on the myth of pious Pilgrims, the friendly Wampanoag 
Indians, and S quanto who showed the reverent settlers how to 
plant corn. Then, mysteriously, all the Indians disappeared, leav- 
ing all of this land for the new Americans to spread out on. 

However there is very little mention of the Puritan 
Pilgrims’ real intentions to take the land, by murdering the men, 


women, and children of the Wampanoag nation. This is best 
illustrated in the written text of the Thanksgiving sermon deliv- 
ered at Plymouth Mass, in 1623 by “Mather the Elder.” In it, 
Mather the Elder gave special thanks to God for the devastating 
plague of smallpox, which wiped out the majority of the 
Wampanoag Indians who had been their benefactors. He praised 
God for destroying “chiefly young men and children, the very 
seeds of increase, thus clearing the forests to make way for a bet- 
ter growth”, i. e. , the Pilgrims. Inasmuch as these Indians were 
the Pilgrims’ benefactors, and Squanto, in particular, was the 
instrument of their salvation that first year, how are we to inter- 
pret this apparent callousness towards their misfortune? 

Just 44 years later they were making 
proclamations like this: 

THE FIRST THANKSGIVING 
PROCLAMATION - JUNE 20, 1676: 

“The Holy God having by a long and Continual 
Series of his Affective dispensations in and by 
the present Warr with the Heathen Natives of 
this land, written and brought to pass bitter 
things against his own Covenant people in this 
wilderness, yet so that we evidently discern that 
in the midst of his judgements he hath remem- 
bered mercy, having remembered his Footstool 
in the day of his sore displeasure against us for 
our sins, with many singular Intimations of his 
Fatherly Compassion, and regard; reserving 
many of our Towns from Desolation Threatened, 
and attempted by the Enemy, and giving us espe- 
cially of late with many of our Confederates 
many signal Advantages against them, without 
such Disadvantage to ourselves as formerly we 
have been sensible of, if it be the Lord s mercy 
that we are not consumed, It certainly bespeaks 
our positive Thankfulness, when our Enemies are 
in any measure disappointed or destroyed; and fearing the Lord 
should take notice under so many Intimations of his returning 
mercy, we should be found an Insensible people, as not standing 
before Him with Thanksgiving, as well as lading him with our 
Complaints in the time of pressing Afflictions: 

The Council has thought meet to appoint and set apart 
the 29th day of this instant June, as a day of Solemn 
Thanksgiving and praise to God for such his Goodness and 
Favour, many Particulars of which mercy might be Instanced, 
but we doubt not those who are sensible of God s Afflictions, 
have been as diligent to espy him returning to us; and that the 
Lord may behold us as a People offering Praise and thereby glo- 
rifying Him; the Council doth commend it to the Respective 
Ministers, Elders and people of this Jurisdiction; Solemnly and 
seriously to keep the same Beseeching that being perswaded by 
the mercies of God we may all, even this whole people offer up 
our bodies and soulds as a living and acceptable Service unto 
God by Jesus Christ. ” 

— Mark Madrid (Creek) is a Seminole Tribune correspondent 
based in Lakeland. 




BEADS GALORE: 66 A Seminole Indian Bride” Postal card. 


Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
Provides Training Workshop 
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popular items taught during the workshop. 

David Blackard provided a class 
on women’s 19th century clothing. 
Blackard, who is a noted historian for the 
Seminole and Miccosukee Tribes, demon- 
strated the early design of clothing and 
provided information to the group on the 
designs and their meaning. Early clothing 
was designed to be functional for living in 
a mosquito-infested area of sawgrass. 

The group broke for lunch, with 
many of them heading to Billie Swamp 
Safari for a sample of traditional cuisine. 

During afternoon sessions, Jason 
Wolz provided a class on Southeast 
Bandolier Bags. He demonstrated bead- 
work done on fabric which was somewhat 
more complicated than the other crafts. 

Brian 

Zepeda provided an 
expert demonstra- 
tion on the “long 
shirt,” a coat tradi- 
tionally worn by 
men. 

As the 

afternoon came to a 
close, Marty 
Bowers provided 
the final demonstra- 
tion. He taught the 
group how to make 
sofkee. Sofkee is a 
morning drink 
served hot. It is 
made with corn- 
meal, rice, guava or 
flour - depending 
on the cook’s pref- 
erence. He demon- 
strated the use of 
the fire ashes in 
making the drink. 
Many of the native 
participants already 
'g knew this tech- 
J nique, but to non- 
ce tribal members, the 
demonstration was 

Beautiful handiwork adorns this small bandolier bag. very interesting. 

The atten- 
dees commented on 
the success of the day and appeared 
pleased with the various demonstrations 
provided, as well as the items they had 
successfully created. The group thanked 
all presenters and spoke of looking for- 
ward to the next workshop provided by 
the museum staff and visitors. 


The group was shown the basic concept 
of basket making and did well following 
along with Zepeda. 

Another popular item that was 
demonstrated to the group was traditional 
moccasins. David Mott provided the 
demonstration. This was one of the most 


By B. Secody 

BIG CYPRESS — On Oct. 21, 
the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum staff provid- 
ed a cultural workshop for the Big 
Cypress Tribal and community citizens. 
The event was held at the Frank Billie 
Center with several artisans providing the 
classes. Participants were given kits with 
all supplies needed for the particular item 
that was being demonstrated so that 
everyone could make their crafts along 
with the demonstrators. Approximately 50 
people from Big Cypress, Hollywood and 
Brighton were on hand to take advantage 
of the valuable training being provided 
throughout the day. 

The first demonstration was bas- 
ket making provided by Pedro Zepeda. 



The start of a basket, as demonstrated by Pedro Zepeda. 
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Community News 

Guests Impressed With Wet Blade 


Safari Becomes Training Ground 


Story and photos by B. Secody 

BIG CYPRESS — Recently, Billie Swamp 
Safari was turned into a military training ground as 
16 National Guard members came to the isolated 
attraction for a session on dealing with swamp critters 
including poisonous snakes and alligators. 

The training program came about when Lt. 
Bruce of the Miami National Guard met Chairman 
James Billie and expressed his dilemma to the Chief 
about the lack of training resources in South Florida 
and the need for his men to learn as much as possible 
about venomous snakes, treatment for snake bites and 
other reptilians they would encounter in such swampy 
terrain. Even the training areas available to the 
National Guard in South Florida are limited and lacks 
the resources needed for serious tactical maneuvers. 

The group was invited to seek the training at 
the Safari, where they worked under the guidance of 
Ed Woods, who as a former Marine, was more than 
willing to oblige with training the weekend warriors. 

The group was given valuable information 
and demonstrations about reptiles and mostly ven- 
omous snakes - which they had never had the oppor- 
tunity to learn about. They received in-depth training 
on survival skills in the Everglades. Another session 
will take place in the weeks to come to continue the 
training, and update the men on new methods, tactical 
skills and information needed. 

After a day of vigorous exercise and maneu- 
vers, the men were treated to an alligator wrestling 
demonstration and poisonous snake show and 
received a tour of Billie Swamp Safari. Ed stated he 
enjoyed providing the training, and most of all 


Council 

Continued from page 1 

* Approved a billboard to be placed on the 
rear of Carl Baxley’s property. 

* Approved to modify a business permit 

issued 

* Approved a business permit issued to 
Jimmy Osceola that will allow him to sell hot dogs 
and soft drinks at the chickee constructed on his 
Hollywood lease. 

*Tabled a resolution by Jimmy Osceola to 
hold kick boxing, wrestling and boxing events at the 
Laura Mae Osceola Stadium in Hollywood and other 
Tribal venues. 

*Tabled a resolution by Jimmy Osceola to 
authorize a wholesale alcoholic beverage distribution 
company on the Hollywood Reservation. 

* Approved a food vending concession stand 
for Emma Urbina on the Brighton Reservation. 

* Approved numerous land leases on the 
Brighton Reservation. 

* Voted to have Rebecca Yzaguirre replace 
Jennifer Martinez on the Immokalee Land Use 
Commission. 

* Approved a 3-to-5 acre lease to Kenny 
Davis to start a squash farm on the Immokalee 
Reservation. 


enjoyed cajoling the Lieutenant, who had been a 
Marine, but had re-enlisted in the Army (National 
Guard). 

The joking was all in fun, however, and both 
the National Guardsmen and Safari Staff look forward 
to meeting again in the near future. 

Ed manages to keep his plate full with the 
responsibilities he shoulders daily - keeping things 
running smoothly at the attraction, from calming a 
new buggy driver to overseeing plans for expansion 
of the area. Although he is in constant demand from 
other staff, tour groups and businesses he deals with, 
he still manages to take the time to spend with an 
excited young boy who has discovered the panther 
exhibit, and answer the child’s many questions. He 
states he loves his job at Safari and enjoys all the var- 
ious assignments he has taken on since coming on 
board as site manager. 



Wild elans roam the flowery Safari jungles. 

* Approved a permit to Clarence Motlow to 
open and operate a vehicle washing and detailing 
business on the Tampa Reservation. 

* Approved a permit to hold the Maggie B. 
Osceola Native American Pow Wow on the Tampa 
Reservation. 

* Approved a resolution to allow Nicodemus 
Billie Sr., to operate an arts and crafts shop on his Big 
Cypress property. 

* Approved a 5-year, $90,000 lease for cellu- 
lar towers on the Big Cypress and Brighton 
Reservations. 

* Approved the purchase of five lots in the 
Ford Center Subdivision at the Big Cypress 
Reservation. 

* Approved two resolutions that contract with 
McGladrey & Pullen, LLP, certified public account- 
ants, to provided fiscal year audits of all Tribal owned 
casinos. 

* Approved a $25,000 loan to Mike Smith to 
purchase cattle. 

* Approved a feasibility study for a golf 
course on the Immokalee Reservation. 

* Approved several Water Department pro- 
posals, including adding $3,605 Tribal funds to 
$68,499 EPA funds for supplies and laboratory analy- 
sis of surface waters on the reservations, approved 
funds for a boring map and renewal of a review and 
design contract with Hyde & Associates. 


Email 

Continued from page 2 

Chief Billie: 

I am making contact 
with one of the prime grocery 
store chains located here in 
Arizona. It is Basha’s Stores, 
which already has a strong work- 
ing relationship with Arizona 
Tribes. I am proposing an 
Exclusive Native American Food 
Section in this particular 
store. Across America we do have 
a high Native American popula- 
tion in the urban settings of 
America. Basically we would be 
selling to ourselves. I would bet 
that somewhere in the Greater 
Phoenix area, one of your Tribal 
people is really hungry for their 
own native foods. I think that this 
idea’s time has come and it will 
bring profits to your native enter- 
prises, increase employment and 
instill pride to our Native People 
and create success with our 
Native Food Companies. Is this 
too far fetched? Will it work? I 
have written to other tribes, Inter- 
Tribal Agriculture Council, Tribal 
Bottled Water Companies and put 
it on Native Message Boards to 
see if I can receive referrals and 
letters of support for such an 
effort. If you don’t think it will 
work, just disregard this email. 

Terrance H. Booth, Sr. 

Phoenix, Az. 

t_booth_sr_@hotmail.com 

Dear Chief Jim Billie: 

I have a deep and abid- 
ing respect for you and your peo- 
ple. When my father and uncle 
were young and lived in Miami, 


they ran away a great deal from 
abuse and neglect and ran to the 
Everglades. Your ancestors took 
them in. They learned how to 
wrestle alligators, work with 
snakes ,and grow up to be honor- 
able loving men. They lived in 
the Everglades sporadically until 
their father found them each time 
and then they would go back as 
soon as they could. When they 
were older my father Ray ran to 
the oceans and my Uncle Charlie 
to the Everglades. My 
Grandfather is buried out there 
and my father is deceased since 
1981. I want to thank you and 
your Tribe and ancestors for 
being the loving kind people you 
are. I believe running away and 
being taken in was what stopped 
the cycle of abuse. For that my 
Mother, I, my half-sister and my 
brother Bob all prefer the Indian 
way to the way of white people. 
Thank you for preserving your 
culture and language so that it can 
be passed on. 

Sandy Lange-Benedict 

Hollywood 

slbchoctaw@hotmail.com 

Webmaster: 

You have a spectacular 
website! My mother, Frances 
DeVore, who was a guest of 
honor at the meeting pictured on 
the front page on your Tribune 
website, loves the Tribune. She 
loaned me her copy that she got at 
that meeting and I wrote a brief 
about it. (I write for the Ocala 
Star-Banner , too. My work 
appears in the Neighbors section 
that comes out on Wednesdays.) 
Frances would like information 
on how to subscribe to the 


Tribune. Her address is Frances 
DeVore, P. O. Box 175, Reddick 
FL 32686. Thanks. 

Carol Markett 
Ocala 

fcmarkett@skybiz.com 

Business Manager Dan 
McDonald replies: Thanks for 
the compliment You can order 
the Tribune over the Internet, by 
the way. Just go to www.semino- 
letribe.com, click on marketplace 
and find the Tribune link. 

Chief Billie: 

Can you please send be a 
picture of the Seminole Tribal 
flag for my Social Studies report? 
I need to print out the flag. By the 
way thanks for all of the informa- 
tion on the Seminoles. Thanks a 
lot. 

Matt Angst 
Yanke69943@aol.com 

Webmaster Melissa Sherman 
replies: I just e-mailed you a 
photo of the flag, Matt. Good 
luck! 

Editor: 

Perhaps, you can help 
me out here. The folks at Erna 
Nixon Park in Melbourne are 
rehabilitating an injured baby 
osprey — they are looking to 
name the bird. I was thinking that 
the Seminole word for osprey 
would be a place to start. Any 
ideas? Thanks, 

Paul Garfinkel 
www.ashleygang.com 

The Miccosukee word for osprey, 
Paul, is nee-thek-empee 


By Dan McDonald 

BIG CYPRESS — Melaleuca, tropical soda 
apple and smut grass took center stage as approxi- 
mately 50 range managers, chemical company repre- 
sentatives and government officials met at Big 
Cypress to attend a demonstration of the Burch Wet 
Blade vegetation management system. 

Most of those at the Nov. 9 gathering at the 
Herman Osceola Gymnasium were being introduced 
to the Wet Blade system for the first time and came 
away impressed with the presentations made by sci- 
entists who have been using the innovative system to 
combat a host of invasive plants in Florida. 

Among those 
reporting on their research 
was Dr. Jeff Mullahey, IFAS 
(Institute of Food & 

Agricultural Sciences) plant 
scientist, and Director of the 
West Florida Research and 
Education Center. Mullahey 
spoke about his work with 
the Wet Blade treating 
melaluca. 

James DeValario, 
senior biologist at the 
University of Florida, spoke 
of his ongoing research 
using the Wet Blade to 
apply a fungus suspended in 
solution to kill tropical soda 
apple. 

Robert Eplee, 
recently retired director of 
the USDA’s Animal Plant 
and Health inspection serv- 
ice, detailed his career as 
the nation’s foremost expert ^ 
on invasive weeds. Now a 
consultant with the Burch 
Company, Eplee told the 
guests an invasive plant 
need not be from a foreign 
country. 

“An invasive plant is any plant that comes 
from somewhere where it’s been to somewhere where 
it’s never been and where it’s not wanted,” Eplee 
explained. “There are an estimated 8,000 invasive 
plant species in the United States today, and they 
devour about 39,000 acres per day. 

“That’s why the Wet Blade is such an 
important tool. I like to say the Wet Blade is a solu- 
tion in search of problems. It’s got the potential to 
treat many of the invasive species that are so 
destructive to land managers.” 

What has Eplee and others excited is the 
product of inventor Tom Burch, who has spent over 
a decade perfecting the Wet Blade. Essentially, the 
Wet Blade is a rotary mowing blade that fits on 
brush hogs or conventional lawn mowers. But, the 
Wet Blade carries a small bead of fluid along the 
bottom cutting edge. 

As the Wet Blade cuts vegetation, the fluid is 
deposited on the stem of plants. Because plants rely 
on a process called xylum (pronounced zylum) cavi- 
tation - which instantly draws fluids back into the 
root system to preserve sugars, enzymes and moisture 
when a plant is cut - the fluid from the Wet Blade is 
also sucked into the stalk. 

“It’s this reaction that allows the Wet Blade 
to be so effective in controlling vegetation using her- 
bicides,” explained Walt Skroch, who retired after a 
30-year career as a professor of horticulture at North 
Carolina State University. Skroch, a Fellow of the 
Weed Science Society of America, is now a consult- 
ant for the Burch Company and is responsible for 
mixing herbicide cocktails to treat noxious plants. 


According to Skroch, X-ray and carbon- 14 
research has shown the Wet Blade system puts up to 
30 percent of herbicide into the root system of plants, 
compared to one to two percent for broadcast spray- 
ing. But, scientists are also using the Wet Blade for a 
more ecologically sensitive control, as explained by 
DeValario. 

“We’ve had great success controlling tropical 
soda using a fungus that only attacks the soda apple,” 
said DeValario. “Even under bad weather conditions, 
the system works. 

“The Wet Blade is the key to making bacte- 
ria systems work. It’s a very effective tool.” 

Along with herbi- 
cides, the Wet Blade can also 
apply fertilizers and plant 
growth regulators. One study 
currently underway in 
Mississippi is using the Wet 
Blade to apply an enzyme to 
soybean plants. It’s this versa- 
tility that has researchers 
eager to study the Wet Blade. 

After the scientific 
presentations, guests were 
shown a brief demonstration. 
Using a blue marking dye, 
Burch Company officials ran 
a Wet Blade equipped tractor 
and lawn mower through 
some heavy roadside weeds. 
The dye showed how the fluid 
is deposited directly onto the 
cut plant stems. 

Later, guests were 
taken to two test plots pre- 
pared using the Wet Blade on 
Sept. 28. One plot, located on 
the Miccosukee Reservation’s 
Seminole land lease, showed 
the Wet Blade’s effectiveness 
at treating smut grass. 

“This is really aston- 
ishing,” said Allen Huff, the 
Seminole Tribe’s land use manager. It was Huff’s 
interest that led the Tribe to invest in the Wet Blade. 
“Smut grass is one of the worst problems we have in 
pastureland in Florida. 

“It really is taking over the range land. Cattle 
won’t eat it, and it was impossible to control before 
the Wet Blade. Now, we can get 100 percent control. 
And, it doesn’t harm the Bermuda grass under the 
smut grass.” 

Others who witnessed the demonstration 
agreed. “It’s a magnificent system when using herbi- 
cides,” said Dan Rutledge, a district conservationist 
with the USDA Natural Resource Conservation 
Service in LaBelle. “There is no wind drift, and little 
or no wash off that would make it into the environ- 
ment. Yet, the Wet Blade is extremely effective at 
managing weeds. 

“It’s clearly a breakthrough invention that is 
going to have a major impact on vegetation manage- 
ment. I wish I had invented it!” 

Frank Dowdle, a research agronomist with 
U.S. Sugar Corporation said he agrees the Wet Blade 
is an effective tool. 

“It’s something that will have a lot of appli- 
cations,” Dowdle, who helps manage U.S. Sugar’s 
1 80,000 acres, said. “In our case, I think it would be 
good to use on our citrus orchards, where you could 
treat the weeds with one application of herbicide and 
not have to come back for 5 or 10 years. It’s certainly 
something worth another look.” 

For more information on the Wet Blade, visit 
the company’s web site at www.wetblade.com, or call 
(336) 667-9196. 



Allen Huff shows dead smut grass, while the 
Bermuda grass was unharmed by herbicide. 


Swamp Fever: 

By Tommy Benn 

HORSE PASTURE — Out here they call it 
“swamp fever.” 

In the laboratory, they call it Equine 
Infectious Anemia. 

In a dying horse, it’s known, simply, as EIA. 

Fear of EIA looms among horsemen just like 
the AIDS virus among hookers. 

EIA is primarily spread through blood-to- 
blood contact from large biting insects: horseflies, 
deer flies, and mosquitoes. 

There is no cure nor vaccines to protect hors- 
es against EIA. A horse infected is infected 
for life. Some horses may die with in a 
week after infection; most remain symp- 
tomless carriers, until major stress or lower 
resistance allows the virus to take hold. 

An infectious viral decease that 
affects only the equine species, EIA was 
first reported in France in 1843 and first 
detected in the United States in 1888. It is 
an incurable disease characterized in three 
distinct forms: acute, chronic and in-appar- 
ent. In the acute state, many horses will run 
an extremely high fever, show signs of ani- 
mal depression, progressive weakness loss 
of weight, and swelling of the legs, brisket 
and abdominal areas. Many of these horses 
become extremely ill and die. 

And it is not an easy death. 

Horses that are classified as 
chronic have usually recovered from the 
acute type of EIA. Acute and sub-acute 
forms may last for a week or maybe a 
month. The most common is the in-apparent carrier 
state. The equine horses appear to be healthy, but still 
carry the virus — potential sources of infection to 
other horses. 

Pay attention, Florida. 

Over 90 percent of EIA cases occur in the 
“hot zone” states bordering the Southern Atlantic 
Coast, the Gulf of Mexico, Mississippi River, Texas 
and Oklahoma. This is due to a large amount of deer- 
flies and horseflies and a large number of untested 
horses. 

The Florida Department of Agriculture has 
implemented a regulatory program to control the dis- 
ease, requiring annual testing on all equine moved 
from their farm of origin. 

All horses imported into the state, or moving 
within the state are required to have a negative EIA 
report conducted within the previous 12 months. 

Foals under six months of age must be accompanied 
by the dam with a current negative EIA test within 
the past 12 months. 

Horses at public or private assemblies must 
have a current negative EIA report conducted within 
the previous 12 months. This includes boarding sta- 
bles, pastures, horse shows rodeos, trail rides, fairs 
racetracks or any other public or private assemblies. 


Horse Horror 

All horses, other than those sold for slaugh- 
ter must have a current negative EIA report conducted 
within the previous 12 months for change of owner- 
ship. This includes both public and private sales, trail 
usage, gifts and rental or leases. 

All horses used for breeding purposes must 
have a report of a negative EIA test conducted within 
12 months prior to breeding. 

Any horse disclosed as positive for EIA on 
an official test will be permanently identified as a 
reactor by a freeze brand on the left side of the neck. 
The equine will then placed in a permanent quaran- 


tine on an approved premise. 

Or sold to slaughter. 

Or euthanized. 

Dead. 

Like AIDS, the best prevention for EIA is 
staying away from the infected - keeping negative 
horses away from non, tested — and known infected 
— horses. 

Listen to me, friend: do not let your equines 
co-mingle with untested horses or horses of unknown 
EIA status. 

Violators this provision of this section will 
be guilty of a second degree misdemeanor and be 
subject to fines up to $10,000 for each offense. 

With an estimated equine population over 
350,000 statewide and a capital investment in the 
equine world of over $7 billion, EIA is a big business 
threat. From the racetrack to the cow pastures and 
show rings, from backyard pleasure pastures to the 
big time rodeo arena, no horse - not even our own 
“Cracker” horses that have been in Florida since 
Ponce de Leon’s second voyage in 1521 — is 
immune. 

EIA protection is not just a good idea. It’s 

the law. 




Former Marine Ed Woods shows a visitor one of several Florida panthers at Billie Swamp Safari. 
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Community News 


Desiree Jumper: Clewiston High 
Homecoming Queen Candidate 



Desiree Jumper displays her radiant Seminole smile. 


By Janice Billie 

CLEWISTON — Amidst the 
backdrop of home town Americana, our 
reigning Seminole Princess, Desiree Jumper 
was once again in the spotlight for her beau- 
ty, poise and ability to represent herself and 
the Seminole Tribe in a shining light. As a 
candidate for the Clewiston High School 
Homecoming Queen, Desiree and nine other 
candidates were featured during halftime 
ceremonies at the high school’s homecoming 
football game on the evening of Nov. 7. 

Desiree, 17, is the daughter of 
Jeanette Cypress and Danny Jumper and 
stepfather Danny Tommie. She has attended 
Clewiston High for the last four years and 
maintained a B average. Her plans after high 
school are to attend college and her career 
plans are to work in the education field. 

Escorted onto the field by stepfa- 
ther Danny, Desiree made a memorable 
showing. Although she didn’t win the title of 
Homecoming Queen, she still holds two 
other titles. Her nomination for 
Homecoming Queen is one of several honors 
she has received this past year. As mentioned 
earlier she is the current Seminole Princess 
and she also holds the title of Miss Sugar 
from the Clewiston Sugar Festival. 

“Being nominated and recognized at 
the school where I spent some very good 
times is a great finish to my high school 
years,” says Desiree with grace and a radiant 
smile that explains why she has won the 
favor of previous contest judges. 



(L-R) David Cypress, Mitchell Cypress, FAU Coach Howard Schnellenberger, Danny Tommie. 



Osceola family and Rachel Billie pose with Cub Master after performance. 


Brighton Culture Exchange With Cub Scouts 


By Sandi M. Osceola 

BRIGHTON — Kevin, Keyah, and Lysandra 
Osceola along with Rachel Billie dressed up in 
Seminole regalia for the Cub Scout Pack 125 of 
Wellington, FL Campfire Ceremony on Nov. 4. 
Approximately 200 scouts and family members 
attended. 

Kevin Osceola and family, on the behalf of 
the Seminole Cultural Dept., participated in the cere- 


mony by sharing some Seminole Tribal history. Keyah 
Osceola gave a special sign language performance of 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

Dusty McGee, Assistant Cub Master, thanked 
the Osceolas for coming out and sharing some of their 
culture with the group. Some of the scouts admitted to 
having never seen a Native American before. 

Thanks go to the Brighton Cultural 
Department for its assistance in supporting this event. 


Community Death Halts Stomp 
Dance Exhibition At Museum 


By B. Secody 

A weekend of fun and festivities at the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-ki Museum in Big Cypress was short lived 
due to the untimely death of a community citizen. As 
the Seminole culture dictates, there is to be no dancing 
or festivities upon hearing of a death of a community 
citizen. 

The museum had scheduled the Seminole 
Arts Celebration, which was to include festivities such 
as the Seminole Stomp Dance exhibition. Some com- 
munity citizens and their families came to fulfill their 
obligation to provide food and drinks to those tourists 
who would still be showing up at the museum. As it 
turned out, there were many groups that toured the lit- 
tle traditional camp - built behind the museum depict- 
ing the old way of life. Also located back behind the 
■| museum is a mock Green Corn Dance Ceremonial 
« grounds. Since no outsiders are allowed at the actual 
I Corn Dance Celebration, the Seminoles have chosen 
^ to share certain aspects of the ceremony with visitors. 

On Nov. 25, Nancy and Jennifer Billie, 
Michaelene Cypress, Linda Frank and Lydia Cypress 


fired up the campfire under the cooking chickee and 
began preparing food for those tourists who made 
their way through the village. Most everyone had 
questions for theTribal citizens, who made the guests 
feel welcome and invited them to return again some 
day. Most of the guests were from other countries 
such as Germany, England, Austria and various parts 
of Europe. Even though they all hailed from else- 
where, they all share the same interest in the indige- 
nous peoples of Florida: the Seminole Indians. Many 
of the tourists purchased food and drinks and just 
enjoyed the day. No one even asked why there was 
nothing else going on, or why no one provided any 
type of dances. 

According to Brian Zepeda of the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-ki Museum, tourists will be able to enjoy dancing 
at the upcoming Kissimmee Shootout, which will be 
held on the first weekend of February. 

Condolences go to the family of William 
Jumper of Big Cypress who passed away recently in 
Big Cypress. 


Seminole Tribe Donates $50,000 
To Help FAU Sports Program 


By Libby Blake 

HOLLYWOOD — The Seminole Tribe of 
Florida recently presented a $50,000 check to 
Howard Schnellenberger, Athletic Director of Florida 
Atlantic University (FAU), for its sports program. 
Schnellenberger had approached the Tribe about a 
partnership between the two entities. 

According to Danny Tommie, “The 
Chairman, Council, and Gaming Department decided 
to honor his request in an effort to continue to give 
back to the community for its support of the Tribe.” 

FAU is expanding its sports program and is 
looking for local support in this effort. 

Schnellenberger told the Tribe of his com- 
mitment to actively recruit Tribal high school stu- 
dents for the various sport programs including the 
new football program. He believes there are a lot of 
talented athletes within the Tribe, which would bene- 


fit his program and provide the students a college 
education. 

Tommie added, “FAU has been known for 
its baseball program and for providing quality aca- 
demics. Howard is looking to expand the sports pro- 
gram, especially the new football program, and 
wants to do that locally with some focus on looking 
at the outstanding athletes within the Tribe.” 

Schnellenberger is a former head coach at 
the University of Miami, where he won that school’s 
first national title. He also coached at the University 
of Louisville, and was an assistant coach under Don 
Shula with the Miami Dolphins. 

Mitchell Cypress, President and Vice- 
Chairman, David Cypress, Big Cypress Council 
Representative, and Danny Tommie, representing the 
Chairman’s Office and Gaming Department, present- 
ed the check to Schnellenberger. 


Cecil Johns Appreciation Dinner 



Cecil Johns (L) accepts plaque from Moses Jumper Jr. 


By Ernie Tiger 

DAVIE — 

Family and friends gath- 
ered at the Signature 
Grand in Davie to show 
appreciation for Cecil 
Johns’ lifetime achieve- 
ments. Johns has long 
been an active member 
in his community on the 
Hollywood Reservation. 

Attendees took 
the opportunity through- 
out the night to show 
their appreciation of 
Cecil and recall stories 
from the past of this 
remarkable man’s dedi- 
cation to his community. 

“Scripture John 
15:13 ‘No greater love 
than a man, that lays 
down his life for his 
friends and brothers.’ I 
think when I read that 
scipture it depicts what 
kind of man Cecil really 
is,” said Moses Jumper Jr. as he handed a special 
plaque to Cecil. 

Youth from the community lined up one 
after another to show their appreciation. They pre- 
sented Johns with Seminole jackets, baskets, and 
other articles to show thanks for his support during 
their athletic career. 

Cecil Johns, who was born on the Brighton 
Reservation Sept. 13, 1935 to Toby and Rosa Johns, 
spent most of his younger life excelling in sports. 
This past year, he was inducted into the prestigious 


Tribal Hall of Fame for being an extraordinary track 
and field runner. Hall of Fame inductees are proudly 
displayed at Hollywood Recreation where they can 
be seen by many to inspire athletic motivation in 
generations to come. 

In 1983 Johns was elected President of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida serving one four-year 
term. While in office he sponsored many athletic 
programs for youths. Many of those sponsored credit 
Johns for teaching them through athletics how to 
excel in their business careers today. 
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Immokalee Incentive Awards: 
Better Late Then Never 9 




By Gaile Boone 

IMMOKALEE — “Better late then never” 
— that was the saying for the evening held back in 
August. 

Education Counselor Norita Yzaguirre passed 
out the awards while PAC Vice President, Rhonda 
Rodriguez announced the categories for each recipient. 
In alphabetical order, the following were 

awarded: 

Thomas Benson — 6th grade-Near Perfect 
Attendance 

Christian D. Benson — 4th grade-Perfect 
Attendance, B average 

Esmeralda Billie — 2nd grade-Mostly B’s 
Taylor M. Boone — Kindergarten-Near per- 
fect attendance, all A’s and B’s 

Justin Campos — 9thgrade- B average in 
Honor classes 

Nikki Davis — 2nd grade-Perfect attendance, 
B average, Citizenship Award 

Bonnie Davis — 3rd grade-improved GPA, 
Perfect Attendance, Star Writing Student 

Josie Davis — 5th grade-Perfect Attendance, 
Improved GPA 

Gary Frank — 6th grade-improved GPA 
DeJong Frank — 2nd grade- B average 
Taylor Fulton — Kindergarten- All A’s & B’s 
Corey Garcia — 1st grade-Mostly B’s 
Allison Garza — 5th grade-improved GPA 
Amy Garza — 10th grade-improved GPA 
Demi Garza — 3rd grade-B average 
Krystal Garza — 6th grade-improved GPA 
Antonio Hernandez — 3rd grade-improved 
GPA, Perfect Attendance, Working above his ability 
Cuauhtemo Hernandez — 3rd grade-Perfect 
Attendance, B average 

Jessie Holdiness — Kindergarten- All A’s & 
B’s 

Jasmine Holdiness — 2nd grade-B average 
Brittany Huff — 3rd grade-B average 
Cassandra Jimmie — 2nd grade-B average 


Second grader Cassandra Jimmie had a B average. 


Computer winner Cuauhtemo Hernandez had 
perfect attendance and a B average. 


Spencer Jock — 2nd grade-improved GPA 
Chad Motlow — Kindergarten- All A’s & B’s 
Cody Motlow — 1st grade-Mostly B’s 
Courtney Motlow — Improved GPA 
Curtis Motlow — 6th grade-improved GPA 
Randy Osceola — 3rd grade-improved GPA, 
Perfect Attendance 

Jessica Osceola — 1st grade-improved GPA 
Mallory Osceola — 6th grade-improved GPA 
Patrick Osceola — 3rd grade-improved GPA 
Rebecca Osceola — 3rd grade-improved GPA 
Mauro Perez — 1 st grade — Improved GPA 
Lorena Puente — 7th grade-B average 
Jordan Rodriguez — 1 st grade-B average 
Jonathan Rodriguez — 5th grade-Mostly B’s 
Joseph Rodriguez — 3rdgrade-B average 
Starz Sanchez — Kindergarten-Near Perfect 
Attendance, All A’s & B’s 
Michael Shaffer II — 1st grade-Mostly B’s 
Brittany Yzaguirre — 3rd grade-B average 
Marie Yzaguirre — 6th grade-B average 
Edward Yzaguirre — 3rd grade-B average 
Leonaardo Yzaguirre — Kindergarten-All A’s 
& B’s 

Ray Yzaguirre III — 9th grade-B average, 

« Perfect Attendance 

| Daniel Yzaguirre, Jr. — 7th grade-improved 
GPA. 

« At the end of the evening, a drawing was held 
J for two computers. The winners were 

Cuauhtemo “Allen” Hernandez, son of Jennie 
Martinez, and Justin Campos, son of Jimmy 
and Ada Holdiness. 


DSO Library News 


By Diane Diaz, Librarian 

HOLLYWOOD — Come visit the 
spacious new library on the second floor of the 
Dorothy Scott Osceola Education Building on 
the Hollywood Reservation. With twice as much 
room and new shelving, there are lots of new 
books and materials for children and adults. 

These include study aids to help with research, 
language use, science projects or reports. Titles 
for every level and interest are here - alligators 
- skateboards - jets - bugs - gymnastics - 
rodeo - careers or powwows to name a few. 

Look for our displays of award winning story 
books, Native American tales among them 
Seminole Diary, Coyote and the Grasshoppers , 
Clamshell Boy , and a new collection of adult 
fiction, essays and poetry by Indian authors. 

Newspapers and magazines are also a 
part of the library. You can browse through 
Navajo Times, Indian Country Today, USA 
Today or the Miami Herald, Cowboys and 
Indians, Time, American Indian Art, BMX Plus, 
Glamour, Consumer Reports, our very own 
award-winning Seminole Tribune and others in 
the comfortable adult reading room. 

Last but not least is the new computer 
lab where you can try one of 50 CD-ROM’s 
like Typing Instructor, American Indian 
Multimedia Encyclopedia, Math Workshop, 

Cross Words, or adventure with Carmen San 
Diego. Recently, Internet access was added so 
that there is a place to “surf the web” for news from 
Indian Country or CNN, shopping, chats or e-mail - 
whatever you are looking for. In addition, students 
can do research with our full text Internet “e- 
library” database and other university links. Staff 
will assist with any search needs or teach you how 
to use a computer or access the Internet. 

When you come to the DSO Library you 
will also meet our new Library/Computer Lab 
Assistant, Michael DiVitto Kelly who was born in 
Cincinnati, Ohio and now lives in Hollywood, with 




Library/Computer Lab Assistant Michael DiVitto Kelly. 


his wife Andrea and two children, 3 yr. old Ronan 
and 4 month old Fiona. Michael is currently a sen- 
ior at Florida International University, studying 
advertising and art, and has gained valuable com- 
puter/business experience having worked for com- 
panies such as Reed Reference Publishing and 
Maxnet Technologies. Besides helping out the com- 
puter lab, you can also find him telling stories to the 
preschoolers and helping children after school as 
well as teaching them papier-mache. 

Michael began experimenting with papier- 
mache in 1995 and has done many shows at 

libraries, cultural centers and nature 
centers throughout Broward County, 
as well as at the Blake Library in 
Stuart, Captiva Memorial Library in 
Captiva and private commissions. “I 
have focused on community and 
educational facilities to show and 
teach children about sea animals and 
papier-mache,” “I’ve always had a 
deep-sea appreciation for nature, 
especially the ocean,” Kelly says. 

In addition to the library 
story hours and after school pro- 
grams, youngsters can also enjoy the 
many Seminole Culture program 
activities and receive homework 
assistance here on the second floor. 
For additional information please 
call 989-6840 - Diane Diaz x 1225 
or Michael Kelly x 1226. Lots of 
interesting things are going on at the 
other reservation libraries too, so 
look for more library news in the 
next Seminole Tribune. 


Papier-mache panther created by Michael DiVitto Kelly. 


Seminole Foster Care Parents Needed 


HOLLYWOOD — There is a 
certain pride, dignity and feeling of 
belonging among Native children who 
grow up in the tradition of their Tribal 
culture. The gift and right of tradition for 
Seminole children is important for their 
culture to survive. Some Seminole chil- 
dren in need of foster care are denied that 
gift. 

Sometimes, due to child abuse or 
neglect, children need to be placed with 
families other than their own. One of the 
goals of the Family Services Program is 
to place Indian children with Indian fami- 
lies, so that they can remain among 
Tribal citizens in their own community or 
reservation. 

Each reservation houses numerous 
Tribal members who are raising strong 
and healthy children, rich in cultural 
beliefs and traditional values. Some of 
these families have opened their doors 
and hearts to other children in need of 


their strength and guidance, and given 
these children the chance to share in the 
traditions of the Tribe. It is a lot to ask, 
but remember how the elders have taught 
us to give back some of our knowledge 
and strength of caring, to stand firm in 
what we believe in, to help one another. 
The love for our people has been rekin- 
dled. 

This can be the most meaningful 
and rewarding contribution you could 
ever make! 

Please call now. Family Service 
Programs - Hollywood at 954-964-6338; 
Yvonne Courtney is the Tribal counselor. 
Big Cypress call 863-983-6920 and speak 
with Jane Billie. Brighton Reservation 
call Emma Johns at 863-763-7700. 
I mm okalee ask for Billie Napper-Bodway 
at 941-657-6567. Tampa reservation call 
813-628-0627 and speak with Tom Ryan, 
counselor. 


It’s more than western wear 
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how the west is worn. 




. . . It’s a way of life. 


Davie 

6211 S.W. 45th 
Street 

(954) 587-9000 
plus locations in 
Coconut Creek, 
Hialeah and Ocala 


HAVE YOU BEEN INJURED? 


Automobile Accidents 
Medical Negligence 
Nursing Home Abuse/ 
Neglect 
Slip & Falls 
Traffic Violations 
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As a Native American, 1 respect your special 
needs and concerns, if you or a family member 
have been injured, please call for a free, 
confidential consultation. No fee unless money 
recovered. We will work to proteet jour legal 
rights. 

The Law Offices of 
Anthony V. Scalese 
(954) 436-6200 

499 N.W. 70th Street, Plantation, Florida 3331 7 

The hiring of h lawyer is an important decision that should uot be 
based solely upon advertisements. Helore you decide, ask us to send 
you fret written information about our qmiiiftnirions and experience. 
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Elders 

Continued from page 1 

and Charlie Cypress. During our meetings we had 
fundraisers, different individuals would cook for the 
meetings and sell food. This money was collected for 
the next meeting and money used for gas to travel to 
next meetings. 

I can remember a trip to Tallahassee when 
we met the Governor. He had explained to us that 
there was money in the bank to help us with becom- 
ing organized and to use to our advantage. But the 
money was collected from Humble Oil Company 
paying for surveying reservation land for oil. This 
was in the early 50’s and I can’t remember his name 
but he invited us to his mansion for coffee and cook- 
ies. It was a mansion to us even though it was made 
out only of wood. 

Miccosukees did not agree with establish- 
ing, but Mike Osceola did and he worked with us. 

He hung out with white people and was married to a 
white woman. His English was very good and some 
others from Tamiami Trail did agree and worked also 
with us. 

There was going to be a trip to Washington 
and Jimmy Cypress and Henry Cypress were select- 
ed to go, with interpreters Laura Mae Osceola and 
Charlotte Osceola as well as Bill Osceola and Billy 
Osceola. Sometimes Juanita Billie would interpret. 

We thought very hard on the quantum 
issues - we kept it on our minds and not on paper 
until we became more prepared. For in the 1950s we 
had a small amount of half-breeds amongst our pop- 
ulation. Our first decision was to accept only full 
blood and we were taught not to marry other than 
your own kind. But then the more we discussed it, it 
didn’t seem right to make children suffer for being 
either 1/2 or 1/4 Seminole Indian. 

I remember Mr. Glenn, a fieldworker from 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, saying, “When the 
Seminole Tribe becomes organized and they begin to 
fight with the government they will take away your 
authority as a Tribe, so you must be careful.” We also 
were advised that if we didn’t organize that we 
wouldn’t have a voice in Tallahassee or Washington 
to be heard. It also gave us a better chance for our 
land settlement claim. 

As I see many people today that want the 
money and benefits that they see the Indians have. So 
naturally they want a piece of the pie. And if that 
means intermarrying, that’s what they will do. 



Betty Mae Jumper, Snake Clan 

W e had three meetings about every three 

months on the blood quantum issue, getting 
organized, age to vote, etc. One meeting 
was held in Big Cypress, Hollywood and Brighton, 
this being before we actually became organized. 

I argued on the blood quantum issue, for 
back then we only had Seminoles; full blood, 1/2 
white or 1/2 black, with no intermarriages with other 
tribes. If the woman was 1/2 Seminole I felt that it 
was unfair for her child to be not considered so then 
the blood quantum was decided to stop at the 1/4 
quantum. The majority of Seminole people were 
either full blood or of 1/2 blood at this time (before 
1950s). After then came when the half breeds began 
intermarrying with those other than Seminoles. So we 
didn’t have any accepted of 1/4 quantum for there 
weren’t any at that time of first organizing. 

I explained with Moses helping me to con- 
vince the people that a 1/2 blooded Seminole might 
have a child and the child still has Indian blood. We 
kept explaining till they understood. I also discussed 
to go as far as 1/8, but the majority ruled to not to 
accept that quantum. We even demonstrated with an 
apple, cutting it in sections to make them visualize 
the portions. When they saw how small an eigth was 
they said it was too small so then it was decided to 
accept and stop at 1/4. 1 still didn’t agree, but the 
majority ruled. 

The spokesperson for Brighton was John 
Henry Gopher and Toby Johns, Big Cypress was 
Johnnie Cypress and Frank Billie and Hollywood was 
Bill Osceola and myself. 

Kenneth Mormon, the BIA Superintendent at 
the time, advised us on how to become organized. I 
can remember many trips we took to Tallahassee in 
an old yellow Ford pickup truck. There we talked 
with the Governor at the time on what we were trying 
to establish, forming a recognized tribe. Moses 
Jumper Sr. was our interpreter back then. After 
returning from the Navy, he had more experience 
with English and understood better to interpret for us 
and to the Governor. We took one trip to Cherokee, 
N.C., and observed how the Cherokees held their 
council meetings and learned the duties of officers. 
We thought it would be hard from our first observa- 
tions, but we continued to attempt and persevered as 
we went along. 

Sheets of paper were issued and individuals 
had the opportunity to vote on becoming part of the 
tribe. Ballots requested the individual’s name and to 
decide yes or no along with their signatures. Mary 
Bowers, Charlotte Osceola and myself gathered these. 
The majority had voted “yes” and those who voted 
“no,” later on became part of the tribe. Those people 
who lived on Tamiami Trail did not pursue to join 
and voted “no.” 

Our first meeting was held in the spring of 
1957 under the “Little Oak” (as we knew it then). All 
votes were read over to accept those that wanted to 
be part of the organization. Billy Osceola was 
Chairman, I was Vice Chairman and Charlotte 
Osceola was Secretary when we first established. 


Charlotte dropped out before a year, then I took over. 
The following year we asked Laura Mae Osceola to 
uphold as Secretary and she accepted. These posi- 
tions paid $ 1 0 a day. 


Frank Billie, Wind Clan 

T here was this Sioux man, Rex Green that 

helped us to get organized. He taught us as he 
had for thirty-five years to 350 other tribes. He 
spoke of the many percentages to us and his sugges- 
tions were for 1/2, 1/4 or 1/8. Our majority voted to 
accept the lowest - that being 1/4. Mr. Green is the 
same individual who later got the Miccosukees 
established. Rex worked for the BIA and was 
very knowledgeable on assisting groups. 

At first there were only three reserva- 
tions, Hollywood, Big Cypress and Brighton. 

We have grown to have three more as of today, 
they being Immokalee, Tampa and Fort Pierce. 

There might have been a little over 1 00 
Seminoles and there was less Miccosukees back 
when we were attempting to organize. 

Johnny Cypress, Henry Osceola and 
myself were trustees. Jimmy Osceola helped 
with keeping records of meetings and votes. 

When issues of any sort were discussed the final 
vote would be counted from a 60 per cent to 40 
per cent, with majority winning. This percentage 
was adopted into our constitution. 

An Indian woman that might have mar- 
ried a non-Indian could still live on the 
Reservation. But that man was to abide by our 
Reservation rules. If he maintained himself he 
could remain on the reservation with the Indian 
woman. There were incidents when some non- 
Indian men would take advantage of in-laws and 
they were asked to leave the reservation. And if 
the Indian woman wanted to go with him she 
could. This too was incorporated into our consti- 
tution. 

I feel the 1/4 decision made years ago 
should remain for they are still part Seminole, 
but nothing lower to be part of the Seminole 
Tribe. I would agree to stay at the 1/4 blood 
quantum as when we had decided when we first 
established back in 1957. 


Those from Trail did not want religion, edu- 
cation or any monies from the government. Bill 
Osceola understood what the elders wanted, but he 
explained to them that one day the younger genera- 
tion might benefit, so to reconsider the consequences. 

Sure, we should have considered this issue 
from the very beginning, but we didn’t have many 
half-breeds and we didn’t have the situation that we 
are up against today. 

Today, I feel strongly about the blood quan- 
tum issue and yes I would agree with making change. 
Accepting only 1/2 blood and clan name, if we don’t 
attempt now the Seminole blood will thin out to 
nothing. 



Laura Mae Osceola, Snake Clan 


A s the first Tribal Secretary/Treasurer I assisted 
with meetings and can remember many arti- 
cles we spoke about. We looked at other tribes 
as well — some from Oklahoma and the Cherokees 
in North Carolina on the blood quantum issue. And 


the more we discussed there were some of us that 
thought 1/2 was enough and others said 1/4. 

The final decision was voted on to go to the 
lowest, that being 1/4. We were thinking of our future 
Tribal members and we didn’t want them to be left 
out in all aspects of many benefits. It was made final, 
out of love for our next generations. This wasn’t as 
low as other tribes might have passed, but we felt that 
we made the right choice. As Indians, we have 
always been helping one another along, this was part 
of our livelihood. So I feel that we made the best 
choice, for we were only looking out for our Tribe in 
the future. 

Bill Osceola and myself could see that with 
many of our young it was quite evident someday our 
children might and did marry other than Indian. But 
there weren’t very many Indians back then. Also, the 
younger ones at that time were pursuing an educa- 
tion, so they would be amongst many other than their 
own kind. Many attended public or boarding schools, 
as they are doing today. 

Also an issue which I argued about, but 
which was never adopted into our constitution, was 
what if an Indian woman married other than an 
Indian. She should have to move off the reservation. 
But if the Indian man did the same he could remain. 
As explained back then, it was that the Indian man 
would not be able to survive out in the white man’s 
world, so they stayed on the reservation. 

Yet the Indian woman marrying a non-Indian 
must let the man be head of household. Since they 
already had the ability to function in the ourside 
world, they could care and provide for his wife and 
family. 

I remember Nancy Wareham (who had mar- 
ried a non-Indian) addressing the issue of The Bill of 
Rights, because she was being asked to leave the 
reservation. As a group we agreed to respect that bill 
and adopted it into our constitution, that if an Indian 
does marry other than Indian they can remain on the 
reservation. 

We made it that way so the government 
specifies that as long as you’re living in the United 
States we all have rights and all the reservations are 
within the United States. 


Thanksgiving Community Gathering 






Mr. and Mrs. Frank Billie enjoy a Big Cypress Thanksgiving. 


By Janice Billie 

BIG CYPRESS — They came, they saw, 
they ate. Of course the Big Cypress Community 
members did more than that, but generally speaking, 
we came and feasted. Nov. 22 was the day and the 
Herman Osceola Gym was the 
site for this year’s 
Thanksgiving Day meal and 
gathering. 

The occasion was 
officially opened at 1 0 a.m. 
with a continental breakfast. 

However, most folks didn’t 
show up until close to noon 
when the big meal was sched- 
uled to be served. 

Board President 
Mitchell Cypress, Councilman 
David Cypress and Board 
Representative Manuel « 

“Mondo” Tiger spoke words § 

of welcome and of their good- .§ 
will for this community. They § 
all expressed enthusiasm for 
the opportunity to enjoy a 
good meal and spend some 
quality time with all the peo- 
ple who came out to celebrate 
this Thanksgiving Day. After an invocation by Paul 
Buster, a line immediately formed. This line seemed 
unending for a long time, but little by little everyone 
was served. 

Billie Swamp Safari catered the big meal, 
delivering what seemed to be an endless supply of 


food. The vans pulled up and unloaded too many 
times to count. No one went without seconds, or 
thirds. Included with the traditional turkey and stuff- 
ing was fried catfish, baked chicken, and ham. There 
was rice, sweet potatoes, corn, and green beans. There 


Paper turkey decorates Mitchell Cypress’ and Sonny Billie’s table. 


was also an assortment of pies for dessert. Judging by 
the many happy returns to the serving table, it is safe 
to say the food was more than up to par. 

A staple of numerous special occasions, Paul 
Buster and his band Cowbone once again made them- 
selves available to entertain the community members. 

Paul and band members 
Solomon Cypress and Jessica 
Buster performed original 
songs and some covers of 
popular hits. They supplied 
an ear-pleasing backdrop for 
the event. 

The gym was beauti- 
fully decorated. The tables 
were laden with bowls of 
fruit and Thanksgiving effects 
such as colorful paper 
turkeys. The atmosphere was 
one of good feelings and 
most everyone had a smile 
for everyone else. Tribal 
members and tribal employ- 
ees pitched in plenty of time 
and energy to make this 
Thanksgiving Day one to 
remember. 


Hollywood Community Gives Thanks 


Mary Bowers, Snake Clan 

I n the beginning we had many meetings, 
some at Big Cypress, Hollywood, Brighton 
and even down at Tamiami Trail. Visiting 
homes, camps, just about anywhere we could 
gather. And when we met there were only 
Indians present at these meetings. 

Traditionally, you are taught that when 
an Indian woman has children, they inherit her 
clan. A child can not claim the clan of the father, 
only the mother’s. But many half-breeds were 
killed so we didn’t have such abundance of 
them among us back then. Teaching begins at 
home, so we were strongly advised to marry 
within our own Tribal people. But if an Indian 
woman did marry a non-Indian, she would be 
expected to live off the reservation. 

Teaching begins at home, so we were 
strongly advised not to intermarry our own clan 
members and to marry within our own Tribal 
people. 

In those days we had only a small 
quantity of half-breeds within our people. Many 
half-breed babies were killed or given up to oth- 
ers that wanted that particular child. But it was 
considered taboo for Indians to care and nurture 
one not full blood. 

Some of our spokespeople were Billy 
Osceola, Toby Johns, Willie Frank, Bill Osceola, 
and Juanita Billie, and Charlotte Osceola would 
interpret for them. 

We met in all areas, Big Cypress, 
Tamiami Trail at William McKinley village, 
Hollywood, and Brighton. Many Miccosukee 
that came agreed not to be a part of organizing, 
but one son of William McKinley - Mike (as we 
knew him then was Larry) Osceola agreed and 
helped us to make others understand. 


HOLLYWOOD — Members of the 
Hollywood Community joined together at the 
Seminole Gymnasium to celebrate Thanksgiving with 
family members and friends. Community members 
provided the buffet. Paul Buster, who has became a 
regular attraction at community dinners and other 
events, performed his music for the crowd’s listening 
pleasure. 


By B. Secody 

BIG CYPRESS — There’s nothing like 
having the family together at home for the holidays 
and on Nov. 20, Josh and Happy Jumper arrived in 
Big Cypress from Oklahoma to celebrate 
Thanksgiving with their parents, Laquita and Moses 
“Big Shot” Jumper Jr., and their older brother Naha. 

The start of their trip had them scrambling 
for phone numbers they could call to have a lock- 
smith come out and open their truck door. In all the 
excitement of getting to the Tulsa airport to meet the 
Tribal jet, the guys stopped for a late breakfast and 
locked their keys inside the truck. The locksmith 
arrived just minutes before they were going to break 
the window. 

Both of the Jumper brothers are attending 
school in Oklahoma. Josh, 21, is a sophomore at 
Oklahoma State University, while Happy, 19, is a sen- 
ior at Victory Academy in Henrietta. They reside 
together and spend much of their down time together 
as well. With both being avid bull riders and ropers, 


Turkey Shoot Results 

(5-7 Boys) 1st Houston Osceola, 2nd J.T.; 
(8-11 Girls) 1st Nicole Osceola; (8-11 Boys) 1st 
Jackson Richardson; 2nd Roy Stewart, 3rd Garret 
Anderson, 4th Nelson Osceola; (12-16 Boys) 1st Josh 
Young, 2nd Joey Richardson, 3rd Clinton Holt, 
(Women) 1st Sonja Cypress, 2nd Barbara Billie, 3rd 
Carol Cypress; (Men) 1st Chris Osceola, 2nd Ernie 
Tiger, 3rd Troy Tiger. 


they spend a lot of time practicing on weekends for 
upcoming rodeo events. 

Josh reports that although he did not qualify 
for the upcoming INFR finals in Albuquerque, Happy 
qualified in the bull-riding category. They plan to 
travel to New Mexico to attend the finals with a myri- 
ad of other Tribal members who will also be partici- 
pating. 

Laquita and Big Shot, parents of three suc- 
cessful rodeo riders and ropers, are proud of their 
sons and were excited to have them all home together 
- even for a few short days over the Thanksgiving 
weekend. 

The boys even brought the family dog, a 
cute “weiner” puppy along with them, so he would 
not be home alone. They also brought along a friend 
from Oklahoma to share the holiday with them. 
Everyone had a good time, and the family enjoyed 
their time together - even though it passed much too 
quickly. 


Jumpers At Home For Thanksgiving 
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Tampa Community Halloween Celebration 


By Gary Padgett 

TAMPA — On October 21, 2000, the 
Tampa Community held its Community Halloween 
Party. The highlight of the night was the costume 
competition. 

The winners were as fol- 
lows: 

Girls age 3-5: Ryanna 
Thomas 1 st place, Brenna Walton 
2nd place, Christina Clark 3rd 
place, and Jaime Jimmie 4th 
place. Boys age 3-5: Ricky Dillon 
1st place, Andrew Doctor 2nd 
place, and Ethan Smith 3rd place. 

Girls age 6-9: Phaydra 
Clark 1 st place, Chani 2nd place, 

Tiffany Foret 3rd place, and Stacy 
Smith and Dylanie Henry 4th 
place (tie). Boys age 6-9: Joel 
Foret 1st place, Reese Doctor 2nd 
place, Matthew Henry 3rd place, 
and Jacob Santiago and Kyle 
Henry 4th place (tie). 

Girls age 10-17: Jamie 
Henry 1 st place and Tiffany 
Orellano 2nd place. Boys age 10- 
17: Brian Osceola 1st place, Nick 
Frank 2nd place, Devin Doctor 
and Joseph Santiago 3rd place 
(tie), and Kevin Frank 4th place. 

Seniors: Bobby Henry 
1st place and Nancy Frank 2nd place. 

Melody Osceola won the “King Contest' 


Mathew Henry proudly shows work, 


Cute winners of the 3-to-5 contest show their costumes. 


Tina Smith placed second and Trish Doctor took 
third. Phillip Smith won the “Queen Contest”. James 
Henry placed second. 


We all know that looks are not everything, 
so the Tampa Community Halloween Party also had 
competitions that tested everyone’s skills with compe- 
titions in horseshoes, pumpkin carving, obstacle 
courses, and apartment and 
house decorating. 

In these competitions 
the winners were as follows: 

Women’s Horseshoes: 
Joannie Henry 1st place, Tina 
Smith 2nd place, Debbie Henry 
3rd place, and Penny Jimmie 4th 
place. Men’s Horseshoes: Phillip 
Smith 1st place, Jessie Jimmie 
3rd place, Ronnie Doctor 3rd 
place, and Jerry Henry 4th place. 

Pumpkin Painting - age 
3-6: Joel Foret 1st place, Brenna 
Walton 2nd place, Danelle 
Thomas 3rd place, Christina 
Clark 4th place, and Ryanna 
c Thomas 5th place. Age 7-12: 

& Tiffany Foret 1st place, Kyle 
S Henry 2nd place, Matthew 
Henry 3rd place, Stacy Smith 
° 4th place, and Dylanie Henry 
5th place. Age 13-17: Alana 
Henry 1 st place and Brian 
Osceola 2nd place. Age 18 and 
up: Debbie Henry 1st place, 

Chisa Sisneroz 2nd place, Phillip 
Smith 3rd place, Tommy Henry 4th place, and 
Joannie Henry 5th place. 

The Obstacle course tested the 
competitors’ speed and agility. Trish Doctor 
placed first, Colleen Henry second, and 
Melody Osceola third. Phillip Smith took 
first among the men followed by Paul 
Simmons and Ronnie Doctor. 

Everyone worked hard decorating 
their houses and apartments, but it all came 
down to the top four in both categories. In 
apartments, Lilia Henry won first, Joannie 
Henry placed second, Brian Osceola took 
third and Tommy Henry placed fourth. In 
houses, Phillip Smith won first, Penny 
Id Jimmie placed second, Barbara Sisneroz 
| placed third and Debbie Henry took fourth. 

The Tampa Community worked 
o hard and had another successful Halloween 
Celebration. In addition to the Tampa 
Community, Richard Henry, the Tampa 
Fiaison, would like to thank Alex Johns, 

Jack Smith Jr., Roger and Diane Smith, the 
Tampa staff, his secretary, Paul Simmons, Jerry 
Henry, Jimmy Osceola Jr., and everyone else who 
helped with this years haunted house. 


(L-R): Spencer Jock and Anthony Hernandez ‘hang out’ under watchful eye of Velcro man. 


Halloween Celebration ‘2000’ Immokalee-Style 


By Gaile M. Boone 

IMMOKALEE — Ghosts and goblins, 
gorillas, headless creatures, and thugs, oh my! And 
then down to the little angels, M&M’s, witches and 
princesses, even Siamese Twins came together to the 
gym to celebrate the Halloween Festival sponsored by 
our Recreation Department and Elaine Aguilar, 
Council Representative. The festivities on the agenda 
were a costume contest, pool tournament, karaoke 
contest (youth and adults), the spider web, bounce 
house, snow cones, popcorn, and dinner. 

The youth started out the costume contest: 
(Sorry, no pictures available for this group), but all 
the youth participants were so darling everyone was a 
winner in my eyes. 

The final group was the senior citizens 
which their picture came out were the following: 

Only three young ladies entered this category and 
they were: 1st place - Elaine Aguilar, 2nd place - 
Fouise Motlow and 3rd place - Mary Sanchez 


Next contest was the karaoke contest for the 
youth and adults: 1st place went to “Mela” Billie for 
singing her favorite song, “Bye, Bye, Bye” by N 
Sync. 2nd place went to duo of Cheyene Mclnturff, 
and Christian Benson singing “Lucky” by Britney 
Spears. The adult category were: 1st place going to 
Merlin Miller singing “Cheeseburger in Paradise” by 
Jimmy Buffett, and 2nd place went to Raymond Mora 
singing “The Dance” by Garth Brooks. Our judges 
were Chris Marrero, Mary Sanchez, and Tommy 
Benson. 

Finally, the kids enjoy the spider web activi- 
ty and seem to make it look so easy. 

Here we have Spencer Jock, and Antonio 
Hernandez hanging out! 

We had the special privilege of watching our 
own Seminole Officer, Deputy Shantel Shaw finally 
make it up the spider web to hang out with Taylor 
Boone. 


Big Cypress Halloween Fest 
Featured Pumpkin Sunset 


By Janice Billie 

BIG CYPRESS — The ghouls and goblins 
of the swamp were out in full on the beautiful fall 
evening of Oct. 28. The weather was calm and the 
sun setting over the cypress trees was almost a pump- 
kin orange as the Big Cypress community gathered to 
celebrate their annual Halloween Festival at the B.C. 
softball field. 

Hosted by Big Cypress Recreation Assistant 
Director Jack Gordon who was a dead ringer for 
Austin Powers in his crushed blue velvet swinger suit, 
the evening was, (according to Austin) “smashing 
baby!” With a record number of people in attendance 
and big cash prizes being given for 
costumes and games the festival was 
the place to be for some great 
Halloween fun. 

Numerous booths sponsored 
by different departments of the Big 
Cypress Seminole community cir- 
cled the festival area offering every- 
thing from pork chop dinners to a 
chance at throwing a wet sponge into 
the face of a Seminole law enforce- 
ment officer. Now does it get any 
better than that? Just kidding offi- 
cers. 

Actually, the Seminole § 

Police Department was the sponsor ® 
of the sponge throw. Tickets were 50 | 
cents and various prizes were award- ^ 
ed depending on how good your aim 
was. A special guest of SPD was none 
other than McGruff the crime dog. 

One of the most popular booths was the “money find” 
booth sponsored by Big Cypress Recreation. This 
consisted of a haystack with up to $800 in Monopoly 
cash hidden inside. And guess what? You could 
redeem the play money for the real green! 

One happy Halloweener found $120 bucks! 

A 50-cent ticket bought one minute in the haystack 
and the line for this booth was not short. On the 
health conscious note, Big Cypress Clinic hosted a 
booth offering free blood sugar and blood pressure 
tests. That was in case you were eating too many can- 
died apples. They also offered up some tasty free 
chili. 

Cattle and Range gave away prizes to any- 
one who could skillfully rope a calf made of hay. 


Hey, at least you didn’t have to chase it down. The 
Big Cypress Fibrary and First Baptist Church hosted 
food sale booths. They served up a variety of foods 
such as fried chicken and pork chop dinners, fry 
bread, sofkee, hot dogs, chili and rice, pig feet and 
pickled sausage. Not too great for anyone on a diet 
but it sure was good. 

Preschool and Headstart had a booth that 
sold Indian tacos, sodas and sweets along with selling 
tickets for a basketball shootout and the “jail”. The 
Ah-tah-thi-ki Museum and the Seminole Board had 
the “Haunted Boardwalk”. Something like the house, 
but not quite. Guests were shuttled over to the muse- 


um in a extra large horse trailer to walk the decorated 
boardwalk. The kids had a really good time getting 
spooked. The annual basketball shootout was held 
between the Seminole Board and the Seminole 
Council, alas once again the Board won. 

“The Festival this year was very successful 
and made for an enjoyable evening.” Big Cypress 
Board Rep. Mondo Tiger said. “Community participa- 
tion and attendance was at an all-time high and it was 
just great to see everyone come together and have 
such a good time.” 

Congratulations to the Big Cypress 
Community for joining in and supporting an event 
that brought so many smiles to the kids in B.C. and 
the grown-ups as well. 


(L-R): Brian Zepeda and Jack Gordon man the Money Find booth. 


Halloween In Brighton: Fun With A Message 


By Sandi M. Osceola 

BRIGHTON — Brighton resi- 
dents celebrated Halloween with a week 
full of contests. The week was not only for 
Halloween, but also for red ribbon week. 

Departments were getting ready for best 
door, best posters, and pumpkin carving 
contest with the message that drugs are no 
good. < 

Pre-schoolers started the week off : 
on Oct. 26 with their trick or treat by visit- : 
ing the Seminole Tribal offices dressed in c 
their costumes with hopes of getting bags 
full of candy. 

Senior Citizens also had their dress- 
up contest as quite a few got involved in the 
contest and showed that there is still a little kid in us 
all. 

On Friday, the office employees prepared for 
their annual costume contest held at the Brighton 
Field Office. The employees went out of their way to 
really get dressed up in hopes of winning that lucky 
category. 

On Saturday, Oct. 28 the Brighton residents’ 
Halloween carnival was held, consisting of cake 


Delightful pre-schoolers visit the Brighton Field Office. 


walks, costume contest, and different departments that 
set up booths to support their programs such as 4-H, 
Senior Citizens, Education, etc. They sold sausages, 
hamburgers and anything you could possibly want. 
Games for all ages such as the coin toss, dart throw- 
ing, hayrides, pony rides, dunking machine, wall 
climbing and moonwalk were provided for the very 
young. McGruff the Crime Dog was also on hand to 
visit the Brighton residents, and help them “take a 
bite out of crime.” 


Scott H. Cupp 

ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 

CRIMINAL LAW 


SCOTT H. CUPP, P.A. 

663 WEST COWBOY WAY 

P.O. DRAWER 2250 (863) 

LABELLE, FL 33975-2250 FAX (863) 


675-2888 

675-3044 
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Show Me The Money, Tater! 


By Tommy Benn 

LAS VEGAS — If you want to see the 
money from the Bud Light Cup World 
Championships you’d better head to South Florida. 
Kenansville is the home to 29-year-old Tater Porter, 
Florida’s favorite bullridin’ son. 


We may not be able to count votes on the 
Presidential election, but we can count the 
points and prize money won by the tall, lanky 
Florida native, Tater. The Bud Light Cup season 
showed him ranked third with 7,333 points and 
earning $411,732.82 in prize money A PBR 


and single event rodeo association high. Porter cov- 
ered 56.7 percent of his bulls for the season, 
highest for a bull rider competing at all 29 Bud 
Light Cup events. 

Porter covered all five of his bulls to 
become the only bull rider to do so at the 

Professional Bull Riders’ 
$41.6 million Bud Light 
Cup World Championship at 
the UNLV’S Thomas & 
Mack Center. He won a 
career-high $274,738, 
including $225,000 as the 
PBR’s average winner and 
PBR Finals Champion. 

Porter finished the finals 
with a total score of 449 
points on five head, averag- 
ing 89.8 points on each ride. 
He scored 93 points by cov- 
ering Don Kish”s 
Copenhagen Cash in the 
short-go. 

“ I knew what I wanted to 
do and what my goals 
were,” Tater stated. “ I 
stayed relaxed, and kept a 
positive attitude , and rode 
each bull jump for jump. I 
felt confident coming into 
the PBR Finals.” 

Chris Shivers won the 
Gold Buckle for taking his 
first BUD LIGHT CUP 
CHAMPIONSHIP with 
9,138.5 points. Shivers rode 
all five of his bulls at the 
1999 finals, but 
never had a qualified ride 
this year. Shivers had a fan- 
tastic 2000 season that 
included five BUD 
LIGHT CUP titles. He also 
recorded the most U.S. 
Tobacco Club 90 point rides 
with 12. 

Shivers was impressed 
with Porter’s finals perform- 
ance. 

“Tater had five out- 
standing rides,” Shivers said 
“ He got on six bulls 
(including a re-ride). and just 
rode better than everybody 
else. That’s why he won first.” 

Tater, Best of luck for the 2001 
Professional Bull Riders Tour from the hearts of 
your Seminole rodeo friends. You are truly a cham- 
pion. 



: £ 

HEADLESS HORSEMAN? Bull blows Tater Porter’s mind. 


Athletes Plan Indigenous Games 


By Ernie Tiger 

HOLLYWOOD — Members of the 
Community joined together at the Hollywood 
Gymnasium to express their interest in participating 
in the 2002 Indigenous Games. The Games, which 
will be held in Winnipeg July 25 through Aug. 5, 
2002, will bring over 8,000 athletes from Alaska, 
Canada, and North America to compete. 

Topics that arose in the meeting that night 
mostly concerned the number of athletes, coaches, 
and chaperones that would be needed to go to the 
games. The early start on this meeting was to ensure 
that everyone would be notified of the Indigenous 
Games schedule and sites where potential athletes 
and volunteers could call to find information on 
what sports are availble for competition. Most 
Athletic Area Directors (coaches) who have chosen 
to volunteer for these heavy responsibilities are 
assigned to the individual Seminole Reservations 
found throughout Florida to ensure that every athlete 
has a chance to get the proper conditioning needed 


in competing in the games. 

Native Americans who are not Seminole 
Tribal citizens are still encouraged to call the nearest 
Seminole Recreational Facilities in their area for 
more information regarding the Games. Regulations 
for the games include a 13 -year-old age limit. 
Officials have told participants to not let this deter 
you from getting your 12-year-old started in training 
for the games now. 

Fields that will be open for athletes will 
include: Archery, Basketball, Track and Field, 
Boxing, Canoeing, Rifle Shooting, Girl and Guys 
(Fast Pitch) Softball, Swimming, Martial Arts, Free- 
style Wrestling, Volleyball, and Basketball. Other 
fields include Soccer, Badminton, and Volleyball. 
Rules and Regulations are still being drawn up for 
the games, but periodic drug testing — three tests — 
will start at the beginning of 2002. 

For more information, please call your 
local Seminole Recreational Facilities or Hollywood 
Recreation at (954) 989-9457. 


Marty Johns In PRCA Finals 


By Tommy Benn 

BRIGHTON — Seminole cowboy Marty 
Johns was the only Seminole to qualify for the 
Professional Rodeo Cowboys Association (PRCA) 
Southeastern Circuit Finals this year. 

Johns’ first steer jumped in 3.8 seconds but 
drew a 1 0-second penalty by breaking the barrier 
giving Johns a first round total of 13.8 seconds. Not 
wanting a repeat performance, Johns was a little late 
leaving the box and never got a good chance to 
jump his steer for his second run. Knowing he 
wouldn’t be able to stay in the average, Johns called 
for his steer and threw it in 4.3 second in a run for 
the day money. Unfortunately, he received a 1 0- 
point speeding ticket for breaking the barrier making 
his total 14.3 seconds for the final go-round. 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida Brighton 
Community leaders Jack Smith Jr. and Alex Johns 
hosted the PRCA Southeastern Circuit Pro Rodeo 
Finals at the Fred Smith Arena. The top 15 from 
these states vied for the championship in seven 


events including rough stock events Bareback, 
Saddle Bronc, and Bull riding and timed events Calf 
Roping, Steer Wrestling, Team Roping and 
Women’s Barrel Racing. 

The three-day competition awarded 
$65,000 in prize money. Each Year-End Event win- 
ners received a trophy saddle from the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. 

Debbie Johns and her support group had 
terrific dinner prepared for the Awards Banquet din- 
ner. Alex Johns and his crew with J.R. Huff at the 
grill did an outstanding job as usual feeding all the 
contestants and their guests. 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida will host the 
2001 PRCA Southeastern Circuit Finals at the 
Brighton Reservation. All the Southeastern Circuit 
Cowboys and Cowgirls agree that the Fred Smith 
Arena and the Seminole Tribe of Florida have the 
best facilities and are the friendliest host anyone 
could ask for. 



Burt Reynolds poses with Seminole Tribal citizens Kenny Tommie (L) and Richard Osceola on the Doak 
Campbell Stadium sidelines during Florida State University’s 56-7 win over Clemson. 



DEER SLAYER: Micco Billie holds his eight point buck. Butch Cocroft (L) and Jimmie McDaniel look on. 


Young Hunters Bag Their Game 

the lungs from about 80 yards away. McDaniel esti- 
mated the deer’s weight at 150 pounds. 

“Man was he excited,” said Micco ’s father, 
who is Chairman of the Seminole Tribe. “We were all 
excited. It was a perfect shot! 

“The funny thing is that I had arranged for 
Jimmie to pick up Micco from school for the hunting 
trip, but his mother didn’t know that and was angry 
because she didn’t know where he was. But, it turned 
out fine. 

“I remember I killed my first deer around age 
11, so it’s really great that Micco got his at this age. 
The honor goes to Jimmie and Butch.” 

Casey McCall (Deer clan), son of Wanda Fay 
Bowers, bagged his first kill of a turkey with a 20- 



Casey holds his gobbling prey, a Big Cypress turkey. 


By Libby Blake 

Two young Tribal citizens bagged game on 
their first hunting adventure recently. 

Micco Billie (Panther clan), son of Lesley 
and James Billie, landed an 8-point buck for his first 
kill, using a .243 rifle, Nov. 18 at 3:45 p.m. He had 
been taught the correct way to shoot the rifle only two 
days prior to the outing. 

Micco, 9-years-old, was hunting on Kelly 
Pond Plantation in Jefferson County, Fla., accompa- 
nied by Tribal Hunting Adventures Director Jimmie 
McDaniel, and Butch Cocroft, Hunting Master at the 
Plantation. Micco hit the deer with a perfect shot to 


Casey’s turkey loses 10 pounds of feathers. 




From the woods to the Westinghouse, Casey’s Thanksgiving turkey dinner. 


gauge shotgun. Casey, a 12- 
year old from the Hollywood 
Reservation, took a two-day 
hunting safety course, pass- 
ing with flying colors, to 
earn him a hunting trip to 
the Big Cypress Reservation. 
David DeHass accompanied 
the lad on his adventure the 
day after Thanksgiving. 

Casey was hunting 
turkey, because he did not 
want to shoot his clan, says 
his mother. Since it was 
Casey’s first kill, he had to 
learn the art of cleaning and 
cooking his turkey. 

“It turned out pretty 
tasty,” stated Wanda adding, 
“Casey had to spit out a few 
pellets, but hey, it was his.” 


Tribal Member Bowls 641 
Series In Nevada Tourney 


By Libby Blake 

CARSON CITY, NV — Tribal member 
Mary Tigertail bowled a 641 scratch series during 
team competition at the 1 6th Annual Carson City 
Native American Bowling Tournament held Oct. 27 - 
29. The team she bowled with came in 5th place over- 
all. 

Tigertail racked up the 641 series with games 
of 188, 219, and 234. This was a personal best series 
for her. She averages in the 160’s in the local leagues 
in which she participates. 

Delwin McGowan, who is not a Seminole 


Tribal member but lives and works on the Big Cypress 
Reservation, tied for 2nd place in the “A” division 
Masters Event. He also bowled his personal best series 
of 888 scratch in that competition. The tie necessitated 
a roll off with McGowan ending up in the 3rd position. 
His league average is 183. 

Other Tribal members competing in the event 
included Joe Osceola, Mike Onco Jr., and Jamie 
Osceola. Several Tribal members who were scheduled 
to compete opted instead to attend a rodeo event in 
Las Vegas scheduled during the same weekend. 


Outstanding Brighton Athletes 


By Sandi M. Osceola 

BRIGHTON — Seminole Youth from this 
reservation take pride and joy in the making of history 
in the Okeechobee area. 

Four Seminole Indian students - Key ah 
Osceola, D’Anna Osceola, Audrey Snow and Erin 
Willie - were members of the Yearling Middle School 
volleyball team that went the whole season undefeated 
- the first undefeated squad in the history of 
Okeechobee Yearling School. 

The Brighton Community congratulates these 


girls for an outstanding season. 

The Community also wishes to congratulate 
Brian Arledge for his outstanding performance as a 
member of the Yearling Middle School Soccer team, 
which turned in a winning season this year. 

Brighton Councilman Jack Smith Jr. 
expressed his support of the Seminole Indian students 
as he attended a couple of these games. Councilman 
Smith stressed the importance of showing these youth 
that they count and we are proud of them. 
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No Account Recount 


S o here I am Raiford Starke. This week instead of 
making up the news for the Starkansaw Tribune , 
I’m gonna report it. I’ve been holed up at the 
makeshift press center - on the first floor of the 
Starkansaw Municipal Government and Sausage 
Factory - with 300 other reporters. All our eyes are 
glued to the TV set watching the West Memphis 
County vote recount, live from the sixth floor. 

It was definitely democracy in action — my 
Uncle Sam Quentin, head of the Demagogue party - 
holding each ballot up to a bare light bulb, eyes star- 
ing through the chads and pimples, the scrapes and 
tallywhackers, the gruels and conads, barking out the 
winner for each one, forming the words like flatu- 
lence from an old German Shepherd: “GrrroreF 
“Buusssh.” 

And there was my girlfriend Lowella writing 
the result on a yellow legal pad, stained from the 
runny parmesan of the Little 
See-saws pizza molding at 
her elbow. My father, 

Alcatraz Starke, was on the 
other side of the table; he 
either nodded or objected 
with each bark from Uncle 
Sam. 

Dear old dad is head 
of the Repablum party. And 
he objected each time Uncle Sam said “Gore.” Uncle 
Sam let them all go. I only saw him reject one ballot 
— an old yellowed 1960s voting card. 

“This is the ballot of John and Yoko,” said 
Sam. “Rrrrrejected! Next ...” 

The “objected to” ballots then went into a 
special box, guarded by my high school Spanish 
teacher Cruella De Fluer, a giant of a woman with 
hands the size of Yogi Berra’s catcher’s mitt and a 
tendency to sing at the end of any event. She was 
humming up a storm. And I swelled with civic pride, 
among all the out of town reporters, at just how dog- 
gone fair and patriotic my home county could be. 

Outside the complex, the Gore and Bush 
protesters were segregated from each other, as one 
side taunted the other from opposite ends of the 
street. The Gore people seemed kind of disheveled, 
disorganized and 
actually flea-bitten 
as they were hap- 
hazardly whooping 
and barking and 
waving makeshift 
signs that read — 

“Save the Unborn 
Chads” and “KIDS 
- Keep It Dimple 
Stupid.” While the 
Bush brown-shirts 
were marching in 
New World Orderly 
lockstep with their 
various placards 
proclaiming every- 
thing from “A1 
Gore is an Eye 
Sore” to “You 
Don’t Know Dick 
Cheney About 
Bush!” 

Somebody 
tapped me on the 
shoulder. “Phone’s 
for you,” said a 
hack from the 
Immokalee 
Informer. 

I put the 

phone up to my ear 
and smiled. I could 
hear that familiar 
sounding node-rid- 
den Elvis drawl 
crooning on the 
other end. “7 got a 
little file in my 
pocket on my 
favorite ding-a-ling 
— who better do me a little favor before I send him to 
Sing-Sing ...” 

“Bubba, is that you?” I said in mock confu- 
sion, for I knew that indeed it was that ol’ hammer 
swingin,’ brassiere slingin’ ol’ frat boy buddy of mine 
from Grope, Starkansaw — Bill “Bubba” Clinton. I 
knew what he was calling for. He wanted his good 
buddy Raiford to pull his legacy out of a sling again. 

We exchanged a few barbs and good-ol’- 
boyisms until ol’ Big Mac Chompin’ Bubba finally 
got to the point. “Look here, good buddy, it’s boogie 
time again. That Dufus Gore has darn near cost the 
Demagogues the election with his lame campaign. 
You’d think the first thing he would’ve done is ask 
Bro’ Bubba for some help, but no-o-o-o — he wants 
to be his own man! Now we’re stuck in this here 
pretzel lock, with G. Dubya’s cajones staring us right 
in the face. So I need your help, good buddy. I need 
you to help tip the scales in our favor. I need you to 
go on a little fishin’ expedition . . .” 

He gave me directions to a place right on the 
edge of Starkansaw called Big Cypress. 


I made an excuse to the fourth estaters 
watching TV and leapt into my car. Thirty minutes 
later, there I was with Gore’s campaign manager, 
William Daley, in the hand counting chickee. There 
was veteran Seminole Color Guardsman Steven 
Bowers, at attention with his AKC 47 at ready, pro- 
tecting the ballot box while Joe Don Billie, Daisy 
Buster, Jeremiah Hall, Henry John, Nancy Motlow 
and all the good citizen/volunteers of Big Cypress 
were counting the ballots one by one — “ Thah me 
hen . . . touk lee hen . . . tou che chen ...” 

An honest, accurate, SLOW hand-count. 
Imagine that. Bill Daley and me knew right away that 
this dog wasn’t gonna hunt. We needed to drum up 
some Gore votes and we needed to do it fast. 
Suddenly we heard some yelling from the alligator 
pit. We ran over and lo and behold saw an open ballot 
box, chads strewn all over the place with Swamp 
Owl, Gator John and 
Swamp Esther wrestling 
ballot cards out of the hun- 
gry gators’ mouths. 

“These gators ’ve 
swallered a lot of votes,” 
said Owl. Poor Bill Daley 
looked like he was about to 
break down and cry. Where 
some people might see a 
bunch of cold-blooded, pea-brained reptiles, all Daley 
could see was a bunch of disenfranchised Gore vot- 
ers. “We could have carried Florida with those,” he 
bellowed. 

“Not to worry,” I said. 

I grabbed a couple of ballot cards stuck 
together with some minor indentations on them. 
“Gentlemen,” I said to the Gore operatives, “You’ve 
heard of the ‘butterfly’ ballot, well out here in Big 
Cypress, we got a little thing called a ‘med-fly’ bal- 
lot. Observe.” 

I slapped that gator on the tip of his snout 
and he hissed and opened his mouth just enough for 
me to shove the “med-fly” ballot in. I slapped him 
again, he opened his mouth a little and I pulled the 
card out. “Well looky here,” I said as I pointed down 
near the beast’s head, “Gator chads! Viola! Fourteen 

votes for A1 Gore on 
one ballot!” 

The fellows 

looked at the chads and 
then inspected the ballot 
cards. The gator’s teeth 
had punched right 
through the boxes all 
around Gore’s name. 
“Man,” one of the oper- 
atives said in amaze- 
ment, “I’ve never seen a 
ballot puncher quite like 
that!” 

“Boy,” I said just 
flashing him a gamblin’ 
cracker’s grin that only 
wished it had more 
teeth missing, “You 
don’t know a dang 
thing ‘bout gator 
fishin,’ do ya?” And 
with that we grabbed up 
all the unpunched bal- 
lots and kept feeding 
them to the gator until 
we decided that we had 
made up for the missing 
ballots. 

Now all we had 
to do was fax the results 
to Secretary of State 
Katherine Heiress in 
Tallahassee. It was 
almost five. I cranked 
up the 1987, oil paper, 
Sony brand, all purpose, 
grease-leaking, carpet- 
staining, squiggly-lined 
fax machine. Slowly, 
but surely, the paper 
that would change the country slid through the 
machine. 

“It’s done,” I whispered into the phone. 
Bubba whooped and hung up. 

I roared back to the Starkansaw government 
complex, and found the reporters whooping and hol- 
lering, pounding their keyboards like it was a tender- 
izing contest. I looked at the TV monitor and saw 
dear old Dad and Uncle Sam in a headlock. Ballots 
were strewn all about the room. 

“What’s going on,” I asked the Immokalee 

hack. 

“Ms Heiress rejected the gator ballots. Got 
there two minutes late. Dubya is the winner.” 

“I can’t believe it,” I cried, “I refuse to 
believe it.” 

But it was true. The sickly operatic sounds 
of big of Cruella de Fluer, singing up a storm, could 
be heard through the walls. 

Raiford Starke is a South Florida-based 
bluesman who is currently looking for a job on the 
Bush Cabinet . 


RAIFORD 

STARKE 



GATOR CHAD: How A1 Gore won at Big Cypress. 


Paula’s Furniture 
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Suspended License • Revoked License • Traffic Tickets • DUI 


Maybe We 
Can Help? 

The Law Offices of 
Guy J. Seligman, P.A. 
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Suite 250, Hollywood Pembroke Pines 


Drs. Siudmak & Steinberg 


Family Planning 
Nurse Midwifery 
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Ultrasounds In 
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Laser & Microsurgery 
Gynecological Surgery 
High Risk Pregnancy 
Infertility Counseling 
& Treatment 


Robert C. Siudmak M.D. • Irwin Steinberg M.D. 
Maria Claudia Zedan C.N.M 


On Hollywood Blvd.& On Taft St.lBIk E. of 
Presidential Circle Flamingo Rd. 
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Canoe 

Continued from page 1 

McGee, Everett hopes to do a full-scale 
survey of the lake for canoes. 

“He (McGee) feels there’s at 
least 200 more out there,” Everett said. 
McGee said, “That’s just an estimate.” 

All of the first 87 canoes found, 
measured and excavated by state archae- 
ologists were on the northeast edge of the 
7,400-acre lake. That site was near an 
area used by Santa Rosa Beach logger 
Charles Pinson to haul out about 200 sub- 
merged timbers. 

No Contest: The Canoes Lost 

The conflict between the fragile 
canoes and the logging operation was no 
contest: the canoes lost. Then, in a split- 
decision, so did Pinson. After seven of the 
canoes were found damaged, Pinson was 
told he could not return to the lake. 
However, compliance officers from the 
Department of Environmental Protection 
(DEP) which issued his permit, would not 
revoke it, claiming they had no “in-the-act 
evidence” that Pinson had intentionally 
damaged the archaeological treasures. 

In August, Gov. Jeb Bush issued 
a temporary ban on logging Florida lakes, 
and the DHR rejected Pinson’s request to 
hire his own archaeologist and return to 
Pithlachocco to harvest another 1 00 logs 
he had left there. 

The logging ban has remained in 
place pending a meeting with leaders of 
environmental groups, scheduled for early 
December. Bush and the Cabinet, acting 
as Trustees, could decide either to end the 
ban, or extend it to rivers, where most 
deadhead logging is done. 

A similar meeting, held Nov. 6 
with representatives of the Seminole and 
Poarch Creek (Alabama) Tribes, succeed- 
ed in gaining Tribal representation on 
DEP permitting decisions, and training 
deadhead loggers in cultural resources 
issues. Dr. Wickman made a presentation 
to loggers at the DEP’s Dec. 1 meeting. 

While Jim Miller, the state 
archaeologist, apologized for his oversight 
in failing to review Pinson’s permit, Phil 
Coram, the DEP’s chief of Submerged 
Lands, stubbornly clung to the position 
that Pinson had not violated his permit, 
despite evidence that seven canoes were 
damaged. 

“The bottom line is that the 
Department of State identified seven 
canoes that were damaged,” Coram said. 
“It’s likely that any heavy equipment or 
machinery or dragging of logs was likely 
to have disturbed some canoes simply 
because they were buried in the sediment 
and could have been unknown. Probably 
from our (DEP) perspective and Mr. 
Pinson, is did he damage flagged canoes?” 

Everett, who said he gave a 2 Vi- 
hour deposition to a state official investi- 
gating the canoe damage, claims Pinson 
did exactly that. However, as Coram stat- 


ed, the DEP is not convinced. 

“After the site was marked (by 
state archaeologists) did he intentionally, 
willfully conduct his activities such that 
he damaged a marked canoe?” Coram 
asked, rhetorically. “That is information 
that is not clear to us.” 

As the state debates, more evi- 
dence of continuous occupation by Native 
peoples since the dawn of time mounts. 

“How many more canoes do we 
need to find?” wondered Dr. Wickman, 
who also serves as the Tribe’s Historic 
Preservation Officer. “The more we find 
the more we confirm what was obvious. 
We’ve got at least 5,000 years of occupa- 
tion there.” 

She said that Pithlachocco, in 
pre-historic times, could have been a link 
between the lakes and rivers of the 
Atlantic Coast, and chua - the Seminole 
word for Payne’s Prairie, which she trans- 
lated as “a hole, or jug with no bottom.” 
These seasonally wet areas could, in turn, 
have led early travelers to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

“You could get to the 
Ocklawaha, to the St. John’s, to Silver 
Springs which is very important to the 
Seminoles,” she said. 

In the last millennium, Indians 
could have used it as part of an escape 
route. 

“I see it as a staging area for 
tribes who were moving ahead of the 
Spanish, the English, or the French. I see 
this whole area becoming a staging area 
in the 18th Century.” 

Crider has another theory, in 
which Indians traveled through North 
Florida rivers and creeks, following trails 
made by alligators, using canoes like 
beasts of burden. He said he also found a 
wooden bowl, about 10 inches across, 
which he believes dates back hundreds of 
years, which Indians may have used to 
render native plants into nutritious food. 

(Crider said he intends to make 
all of the artifacts he has found, including 
pottery, canoe fragments and what he 
believes is an ancient paddle with a point- 
ed end for spearing fish, available to the 
Tribe. He has also proposed creating a 
Pithlachocco Museum to exhibit them.) 

“I just feel Newnan’s Lake has 
so much to give up right now, and the 
consciousness has peaked,” Crider said. 

Meanwhile, historic canoes and 
other artifacts which may be submerged 
in the muck and sediment of 
Pithlachocco, face another threat. The 
state Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC) has a plan to bull- 
doze 45 acres of muck from the southern 
end of the lake into “islands” to improve 
fishing. 

Asked how this would square 
with the DHR’s and Tribe’s joint plan to 
nominate the entire lake for inclusion on 
the National Register of Historic Places, 
Dr. Wickman said: “It doesn’t at all.” 

Charles Flowers , a freelance writer from 
Fort Lauderdale , has been following the 
Newnan ’s Lake canoe find since July . 


Quantum 

Continued from page 1 

On March 27, 1957, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA) Chief of the Branch of Law 
and Order officially noted that the 
Seminole Constitution lacked the blood 
quantum the BIA had “suggested” to all 
tribes organizing to prevent termination: 

“Section 2 makes all children 
born to a member of the tribe eligible for 
membership regardless of quantum of 
Indian blood or place of residence. It 
would seem to me that one restriction or 
the other should be placed on future mem- 
bership since lack of restriction could 
eventually result in a very large member- 
ship roll.” 

“I have found no direct evidence 
that this recommendation led to the subse- 
quent amendments to the membership 


section,” says Helseth. “However, by 
April 27, 1959, an Amendment requiring 
% blood quantum had been developed.” 

On that date, the BIA central 
office Tribal Enrollment Officer offered 
substitute language that, in Section 4, stat- 
ed that “Any descendant of one-fourth or 
more degree Seminole Indian blood bom 
after the date of the approval of this 
amendment by the Secretary of the 
Interior to a person whose name appears 
on the January 1,1957 census roll shall be 
eligible for the enrollment upon written 
application to the Tribal Council.” 

Says Helseth: “This language 
appears to have been rejected by the 
Tribe.” 

More detailed language concern- 
ing blood quantum was developed in 
1961. This language stated that any per- 
son seeking enrollment in the tribe who 
was bom after the date of the adoption of 


the amendment would have to meet a % 
blood quantujm requirement, whether 
both parents were memebrs of the tribe, 
whether one parent was a member of the 
tribe, or where the person seeking mem- 
bership was born out of wedlock. 

The amendment further states 
that “No person who is admitted to Tribal 
membership by adoption shall be eligible 
to hold an elected office in the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida.” Changes in the mem- 
bership ordinance, according to this 
amendment, are “subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior, or his 
authorized representative.” 

This amendment to the Seminole 
Tribal Constitution was approved, by a 
Tribal-wide referendum on Aug. 14, 1961 
and approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior on Sept. 18, 1961. It is the instru- 
ment which governs citizenship in the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida to this day. 


AMENDMENT 

CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 
OF THE 

SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AMENDMENT V 

Article II of the Constitution shall be further amended in its entirety as follows: 

Section 1. All persons who are enrolled as members of the Seminole Tribe of Florida as of the date this amendment is adopt- 
ed by vote of the adult members of the Tribe. 

Section 2. Any person of Seminole Indian blood whose name appears on the Census Roll of the Seminole Agency of January 
1, 1957, may be enrolled upon written application if admitted to membership by a majority vote of the Tribal Council, provid- 
ed that the Census Roll of January 1, 1957, may be corrected by the Seminole Tribal Council up to and including August 22, 
1965. 

Section 3. Any person of one-fourth (%) or more degree of Seminole Indian blood born after the adoption of the amendment 
both of whose parents are members of the tribe shall be enrolled as a Tribal member upon written application to the Tribal 
Council. 

Section 4. Any person of one-fourth (%) or more degree Seminole Indian blood bom after the adoption of this amendment of 
a marriage between a member of the Tribe and any other person may be enrolled if admitted to membership by a majority vote 
of the Tribal Council. 

Section 5. A child of one-fourth (%) or more degree of Seminole Indian blood bom out of wedlock after the adoption of this 
amendment to a Seminole mother who is a member of the Tribe may be enrolled by a majority vote of the Tribal Council if 
the child otherwise meets the requirements for enrollment. 

Section 6. A child of one-fourth (%) or more degree of Seminole Indian blood bom out of wedlock to a mother who is not a 
member of the Tribe and is not eligible to become a member may be enrolled by a majority vote of the Tribal Council if the 
mother file with the Tribal Council proof established in accordance with the laws of the State of Florida as to the paternity of 
the child and the person adjudged to be the father is an enrolled member of the Tribe and if the child otherwise meets the 
requirements for enrollment. 

Section 7. In the event the applicant is a minor, the application may be prepared and presented by the parent or parents of the 
minor, or by any adult relative. 

Section 8. The Tribal Council shall have the power to pass ordinances, which are consistent with and pursuant to this 
Constitution governing future membership, loss of membership and the adoption of members into the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, which ordinances shall be subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, or his authorized representative. 

Section 9. No person who is admitted to Tribal membership by adoption shall be eligible to hold an elected office in the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 



Visit South Florida’s 


TRUCK SUPER CENTER 

State of the Art Facility Built With Your Needs In Mind. 
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8655 Pines Boulevard • (954) 443-7000 
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Health Comer 


Fitness Cruisers Take To The Seas 





Seminole people. This 
“Presidential Fitness” 
event, co-sponsored by 
the President’s 
Office and the 
Health 

Department, fea- 
tured a core group 
of exercise enthu- 
siasts from Big 
Cypress, Brighton 
and Hollywood 
reservations. Of 
the participants, % 

10 hold national « 

level fitness certi- g 
fications, 5 have J 
competed in 
marathons and all 

have been CRUISERS: Tribal citizens 

involved in 
numerous local 

10K & 5K walks, weight training, aerobics and 
community fitness events. 

The day at sea began by boarding the 
ship at 9 a.m. for a full course breakfast to 
ensure ample energy for the demanding sched- 
ule to follow. Each participant rotated through 
four high voltage classes including an exhaust- 
ing hour of “spinning” on the bicycles, 
f weightlifting to music, a dynamic kick-boxing 
Q session, and yoga on the ship’s deck which 
1 proved somehow to be both exhilarating, yet 
| relaxing at the same time. Two seminars, 

“ “Nutrition” and “Optimizing Your Fitness 
Potential” were held between workouts to offer 
a chance for everyone to catch their breath. 

Another highlight of the day was 
President/Vice Chairman Mitchell Cypress’ gift 
of a new pair of Reebok shoes and Seminole gym bag 
to each participant. 

“I support the commitment these people have 
made to themselves with regard 
to their own health and appreciate 
their efforts in helping motivate 
others at home,” said Mitchell, “I 
have to say too that Martha Jones 
sure impressed me - she did 
more exercise than I did!” 

Vicky Barogiannis, per- 
sonal trainer for the Big Cypress 
reservation and instrumental in 
the organization of the event, felt 
the day was very motivational for 
all involved and a great opportu- 
nity to experience various forms 
of fitness. 

“Diversity helps combat 
boredom when you’re working 
f on getting into shape,” she stated. 

Q Barbara Billie concen- 

| trated on key information to bring 
£ back to her teen fitness program 
in Hollywood while Mable 
Haught and Jenny Johns focused 


By Suzanne Davis 

OUT AT SEA — A group of 21 Seminole 
employees and Tribalcitizen fitness experts took to 


10-9-8. . . Hold that pose, ladies. 

the high seas Saturday Nov. 4 to improve their fitness 
levels and gain knowledge, information and expertise 
in the promotion of health and well being among the 


Kickboxers packing a punch. 


and employees pose after “Exercise” Cruise. 


more on stretching exercises to use with the seniors at 
Hot Meals in Brighton. 

Marylou Alvaredo, while not on the cruise, 
was busy at home studying to become a personal 
trainer and weight room instructor for the Immokalee 
reservation. Charles Hiers has participated in canoe 
and biking competitions worldwide. Helene Buster is 
now gearing up for her second marathon. 

Brighton Reservation boasted more than 60 
walkers in this year’s March of Dimes walkathon in 

Why Is Fitness 
So Important? 

Exercise is the single most effective way 
to help prevent or at least delay diabetes. 

It is also vastly important in maintaining 
appropriate blood sugar levels in people who 
have already been diagnosed with diabetes. A 
good fitness routine, properly followed, can mean 
the difference between controlling your diabetes 
or your diabetes controlling you. 


Okeechobee. These are only some of the examples of 
the burgeoning fitness revolution sweeping across the 
Seminole Tribe. 

“The message is clear,” said Connie 
Whidden, Health Department director. “Exercise, 
even a small amount, has a positive effect on every 
system in the body ... we can all benefit from mak- 
ing it more of a priority in our lives.” 

Other participants included Maris sa Baker, 
Vicky Barogiannis, Barbara Billie, Candy Cypress, 
Cathy Cypress, Mitchell Cypress, Suzanne Davis, 
Pauline Good, Mable Haught, Debbie Hamilton, 
Jenny Johns, Martha Jones, David Jumper, Edna 
McDuffie, Loretta Petersen, Irma Platt, Cathryn 
Terburgh, Michelle Thomas, Patty Waldron, Connie 
Whidden, and Mylyn Vedel. 


Weigh-Out Produces 
‘Upscale’ Returns 

By Ernie Tiger 

HOLLYWOOD— A new weight loss sys- 
tem has been found to help people shed those 
unwanted pounds. And no it’s not metabaolite and no 
it’s not Jenny Craig. So what is this dietary pill that’s 
encouraging people to lose that unwanted weight? 
Actually this method of losing weight is not a drug 
of any kind, the motivation is yummy green crisp 
dollar bills. OK, they’re not yummy but they can 
feed another hunger which most individuals won’t 
pass up and that’s spending. 

For over the past year and a half, 
Recreational officials have tried to start programs to 
help people stay fit and live a more healthy active 
life. The Weigh-Out, which it has come to be called, 
started with little money in the program. But now, 
with 8 1 participants weighing every six-weeks for 
the exchange of pounds for money, “More and more 
people have been entering the diet trend, to battle it 
out for the most pounds shed” says Recreation’s Bo 
Young. 

The Recreation Department has taken many 
measures within the last year to encourage individu- 
als to enter one of the many athletic programs they 
offer. Men’s and Women’s Softball, Basketball, 
Swimming, and weight training are just a short list 
of the programs that the Recreational Facilities have 
started to help keep members of the gym in shape. 
They also help keep youths out of trouble by encour- 
aging them to doing something constructive with 
their free time. The Gymnasium weight room which 
was just recently outfitted with more weights to fit 
the growing community will help individuals to get 
the proper exercises needed, to help one reach the 
physical goals set fourth. 

For more information regarding the Weigh- 
Out contact the Hollywood Recreational Facilities at 
(954) 989-9457. Participants in the weigh out are 
encouraged to enter as soon as possible to help 
inprove their chances in taking 1st, 2nd or 3rd in the 
six-week weigh-out time. 

Hollywood Weight Loss 
Contest Win ners 

From October 2 to November 9, 2000 win- 
ners are as follows: 

Men’s Division - 1st place - Jimmy John Osceola - 
25.51bs, 2nd - Daniel Gopher - 20.5 lbs., 3rd place - 
Glen Derrick - 14.2 lbs. 

Women’s Division - 1st place - Velma Osceola - 
16.4 lbs., 2nd place - Penny Fontana - 5.6 lbs., 3rd 
place - Geraldine Osceola - 4.9 lbs. 

Payout was $50 per pound lost for 1st place, $25 per 
pound for 2nd place, and $ 1 0 per pound for 3rd 
place. Total pay out was $2,938.50. 

Next contest starts November 13 and goes till 
December 18. Everyone is invited to come by the 
gym and get started. Our personal trainer is available 
on request. 

Congratulations to all the Winners! 




The Law Offices of 
Guy J. Seligman, P.A. 

320 S.JL 9th Street 
Fort Lauderdale, FL. 33316 


954 - 760-7600 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decisioiTthat ^ 
should not be based solely upon advertisements before ( 
you decide, ask us to send you free written information 
about gur qualifications and experience. 
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Veterans’ News 


Former Comanche Chairman Speaks To B.C. Veterans 



Everett Osceola, Mary Jane and Paladine Willie, Eddie and 
Geneva Shore. 


By Janice Billie 

BIG CYPRESS — Tribal offi- 
cials, featured guests, veterans of war, and 
community members gathered to celebrate 
the 13th Annual Veteran’s Day 
Celebration at the Big Cypress 
Entertainment Complex on the morning of 
Nov. 9. 

Presented by the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida to honor and remember our vet- 
erans of war, this annual event has 
become an area venue for non-tribal mem- 
bers and guests from all over the nation to 
do the same. 


The cel- 
ebration began 
mid-morning 
with the introduc- 
tion of Wallace 
Coffey, the mas- 
ter of ceremonies. 
Coffey, a 
Comanche from 
Lawton, Okla., is 
a traditional 
announcer who 
emcees numerous 
Indian country 
events including 
conferences, pow 
wows, concerts, 
etc. He is an ex- 
tribal chairman of 
the Comanche 
and also holds a 
degree in educa- 
tion from 
Harvard. Coffey 
kept the audience 
engaged through- 
out the cere- 
monies with his 
charm and ability 
to tell a very 
good joke or two. 

After the 
invocation given 
by the Rev. L.W. 
Howard of LaBelle, who was also a fea- 
tured speaker, Victoria Hernandez and 
Marvin Billie Jr. led the crowd in the 
Pledge of Allegiance from the Ahfachkee 
School. Next, Henry Battiest, Jr. sang an 
emotion-stirring rendition of God Bless 
the USA. Following that delightful display 
of talent was Moses Jumper, Jr. ’s reading 
of “Son of a Native Vet.” Moses intro- 
duced himself as the son of the late Moses 
Jumper, Sr. a veteran of World War II, a 
man known and loved by many in the 
Seminole Tribe. Jumper also known as 
Big Shot by most tribal members, is a 
gifted poet and this 
moving ribbon of words 
he composed for our 
veterans was a prime 
example of his talent. It 
is a true blessing to hear 
what can come from the 
heart and mind of some- 
one that can weave 
words so beautifully. 
Seminole 

Board President and 
Vietnam veteran 
Mitchell Cypress wel- 
comed everyone to the 
celebration and recount- 
ed briefly how this cere- 
mony came to be a part 
of tribe tradition. It 
began after the late Roy 
Nash Osceola’s son, 
Herman Osceola, was 
killed in a helicopter 
training accident while 
serving in the Air Force. 
Since there was not any 
existing program that 
recognized our tribal 
veterans, Cypress, Roy, 
and Jacob Osceola 


changed from the official Veteran’s Day 
of Nov. 11, to Nov. 9, so that guests were 
free to attend other celebrations. 

Seminole Tribe of Florida 
Chairman and Vietnam veteran James E. 
Billie and numerous other tribal officials 
gave inspiring remarks of appreciation to 
our veterans. Included among these offi- 
cials were David Cypress, Max Osceola, 
Jr., Manuel Tiger, Elaine Aguilar, Deloris 
Jumper and Greg Maddox. The Junior 
Miss Seminole Princess, Jo-Jo Osceola, 
Miss Seminole Rodeo Queen, Jimi Lu 
Huff were also invited to give remarks. 
Noted speaker Dr. Patricia Wickman, 
Director of Anthropology & Genealogy 
with the Seminole Tribe, gave a short 
talk on her former and present concep- 
tion of Native Americans fighting for a 
government that was not always on their 
side. 

“How did the Native People 
reconcile fighting for a force that had 
been their greatest enemy?” Dr. 

Wickman wondered aloud. She came to 
understand that what made them fight 
was what had always made them fight, 
not politics or possession but simply, 
love for the land and love for their peo- 
ple. 

Special guest, Capt. Kevin 
Mobley, USA, from the Dept, of Defense 
Equal Opportunity Management Institute 
and Rev. L. W. Howard also spoke, hon- 
oring our veterans and our country. 

Sally Rene Tommie gave a 
reading of “Four Hats to Remember.” 
This reading explains the significance of 
a table set with the hats of the four 
branches of the armed forces: Army, 
Navy, Marines and Air Force. The set 
table symbolizes the members of these 
forces who are missing. They are called 
POW/MIA’s. They are brothers. The set- 
ting and symbolism is as follows: 

The table set is small, symboliz- 
ing the frailty of the prisoners against 
their oppressors. 

The tablecloth is white, symbol- 
izing the purity of their intentions to 
their country s call to arms. 

The single rose displayed in the 
vase symbolizes the families and loved 
ones that keep the faith and await their 
return. 

The red ribbon tied to the vase 
symbolizes the red ribbon worn on the 
lapel and breast of thousands who bear 
witness their unyielding determination to 
demand a proper accounting of our miss- 
ing. 

The slice of lemon on a bread 
plate is to remind us of their bitter fate. 

The salt on the bread plate sym- 
bolizes the tears of the families who wait. 

The four glasses are inverted 
symbolizing their inability to toast with 
us. 

“Four Hats to Remember” 
encourages people to keep these soldiers 
and their loved ones in our hearts and 
prayers. This year Charles Hiers con- 
tributed a traditional Seminole turban to 
include Seminole warriors in this display 
remembrance. 

Following the reading by Ms. 
Tommie, an impressive contingent of 
Ahfachkee Elementary School students 


Son of a Native Vet 

7 heard the stories in my youth of a war fought far 
away 

I wondered why my father and uncle went, to per- 
haps die for a country that wouldn ’t listen to what their 
people had to say. . . 

Many said they fought for freedom, but I wonder 
how much were our people really free. . . 

Given a parcel of land called a reservation, was 
where they were destined to live their lives in humility. . . 

To some they said it was for money, a meal, and 
for your country it would show your pride. 

How little they know of the Seminole Way, 
because if they were told these things they lied ! 

Were these men just young and foolish, and vol- 
unteered for some thing they really didn ’t understand? 

I think not, for I believed there was something 
deep within their spirit that touched the souls of the 
Native man. . . 

I read of the Navajo code takers and the impact 
they had in getting the message through, 

I think of Ira Hayes and the silhouette of those 
brave men pushing up the Red, White and Blue. . . 


I listened as my uncle and father told me stories 
of the battles that took place on this strange and far 
away land. 

What was the impact of these battles? They 
became prisoners to the demons of drugs, bottles and 
other evils known to Man? 

To sacrifice their lives for a country that gave 
them memories of Sand Creek and Wounded Knee. 

You called him Chief; you took his sons and 
stripped him of his dignity! 

But I hold my head up, for these are my heroes, 
these native warriors who fought along the side of men 
of a different color and race. 

They knew that the angel of death had no prefer- 
ence to color as they fought him face to face. . . 

Throughout history the Indian has fought wars on 
land both far and near, from the Revolution to the Civil 
War, even before the white man set foot upon this conti- 
nent and its soil. 

War was no stranger to the native people who 
persevered though struggle and toil. . . 

Master of Ceremonie was former Comanche Chief Wallace Coffey 



We have had our heroes just as you have had 
Washington, Patton, McArthur and Lee. . . 

Among the Seminole we salute the braves such as 
Osceola, Jumper, Sam Jones and Coachochee. . . 

Today we honor all warriors of all races for they 
all had their reasons for joining the armed forces of their 
choice. . . 

And for this reason in America we all can express 
our opinion in our actions and our voice. . . 

For this I am proud and honored to know that in 
the heart of each native soldier, who with others they 
fought side by side with no regret. 

They were not blood thirsty, nor were they sav- 
ages, they were men of honor, and I am proud of you all 
and I am proud to be a son of a Native Vet. 

— Moses Jumper Jr. 


wanted to do something 
on Veteran’s Day to 
honor Herman and other 
tribal members who 
were veterans. 
Unfortunately, Roy 
passed away before they 
initiated a formal time 
and place, but Jacob and 
Mitchell were deter- 
mined to see it through 
and started what has 
now become a respected 
ongoing event, dedicat- 
ed to our veterans. The 
day was eventually 


thoroughly captivated the audience with 
their essay readings. It was apparent that 
they had practiced and put forth some 
effort to convey their understanding and 
their feelings of what this celebration was 
about. 

The eight students who read 
essays were, Victoria Hernandez, 8th 
grade, Micco Billie, 4th grade, Stephanie 
Hall, 5th grade, Marlissa Ann Tiger, 5th 
grade, Alex Cypress, 5th grade, James 
Ballentine, 6th grade, Marvin Billie, 8th 
grade, and Benny Hernandez, 6th grade. 
Alex Cypress, Victoria Hernandez, and 
Micco Billie all acknowledged family 
members who are veterans. 


o 

S 


Brighton veterans gather to honor those who fought for our country’s freedom. 



Brighton Community Honors 
Veterans At Annual Dinner 


By Sandi McClenithan Osceola 

BRIGHTON — The Brighton 
Community held its 2nd annual Veterans 
Day Dinner to honor all the Tribal veter- 
ans, past and present. 

Rev. Wonder Johns, himself a 
veteran, gave the invocation after which 
Mary Huff sang the National Anthem. 

Tribal officials were introduced, 
but due to a Council meeting, Board Rep. 
Alex Johns was the only official on hand. 
Johns thanked all the veterans who gave 
their lives and stated that this is a tribute 
to remember our veterans who served our 
country. 

John Wayne Huff, Sr., who host- 
ed this evening’s ceremony, stated that we 
seem to have taken our veterans for grant- 
ed. It’s forgotten how it was for each of 
us. Some went to Europe, Vietnam and 
Germany. Some went in peacetime and 
some went during wartime. 

“You young people need to ask 
these men how it was for them, some will 
talk about it. For me, it taught me disci- 
pline and self-respect. You didn’t know 
who was your enemy or if you were going 
to wake up next morning,” he said. 

Huff also mentioned that the vet- 
erans have been considering acquiring a 
piece of land here on our reservation and 
constructing a building and monuments 
just for us. He said the Tribe could use the 
building for numerous activities and we 


could maybe plant some trees in remem- 
brance of lost veterans. He said he hoped 
that the Tribe will support them in our 
endeavor. 

In closing, all Brighton Tribal 
Veterans stood on stage as the crowd 
stood and applauded our Tribal Veterans. 


Sammy Gopher 

Europe 

1966-68 

Billy Micco 

Panama 

1968-70 

John Huff Sr. 

Vietnam 

1967-69 

Russell Osceola 

Vietnam 

1966-68 

Stanlo Johns 

United States 

1959-61 

Archie Johns 

United States 

1959-61 

Joe L. John 

Vietnam 

1967-70 

Gary Billie 

Germany 


Jack Smith Jr. 

Vietnam 

1967-69 

Dan Bowers 

Vietnam 

1964-68 

Andrew Bowers 

Marines 

1967-71 

Timmy Johns 

Vietnam 

1967-69 

Eddie Shore 

Greenland 

1961-63 

Johnny Osceola 

Germany 

1976-80 

Wonder Johns 

Germany 

1957-63 

David Nunez, Jr. 

United States 

1988-90 

Joseph Tiger 

Navy 


Craig Gopher 

U.S. Army 


Gone But Not Forgotten 

Fred Smith 

Germany 

1963-65 

Lester Gopher 

Vietnam 

1967-69 

Roley Buck 

Vietnam 

1967-69 

Bert Jones 

Germany 

1964-68 

Charlie Gopher 

Vietnam 

1966-68 


Another highlight of the cere- 
monies was the Special Veteran 
Acknowledgement by Mitchell Cypress 
and Paul Bowers, Sr. This is a special 
honor given each year to a chosen 
Seminole veteran. The recipient this year 
was Air Force veteran Eddie Shore. He 
served from 1961 until 1965. Shore was 
not long on words but he did state that he 
served for four years in the Air Force. A 
sizeable group of family members were 
present to watch him receive the plaque 
and honors. 

After a moment of silence o 
honor deceased veterans, the Seminole 
Color Guard, all Seminole Veterans and 
guests were asked to come forward and 
receive the audience with a handshake — a 
moment of respectful appreciation for all 
these veterans who have served to protect 
our country and our freedom. 

The 13th Annual Veteran’s Day 
Celebration came to a close with a 21 -gun 
salute, Taps and a luncheon. 

The following are essays were 
read by Ahfachkee Students Micco Billie 
and Victoria Hernandez at the annual 
Veteran’s Day Celebration in Big Cypress. 

“The Peace Makers ” 

By Micco Billie 

C ildren are the Peace Makers 
because grown ups want to 
make peace for their children. 
My dad wants peace for me in 
my lifetime. He fought in the Vietnam War 
to help bring peace. War in Vietnam was 
difficult. It was hard for the soldiers to 
sleep on rocks. It was scary at night too, 
w because there were many creepy sounds. 

| Sometimes, soldiers could hear footsteps, 
ps and they were afraid they would die. My 
| dad was shot in the shoulder by a grenade 
tg in Vietnam. He still has a battle scar. 

I like to read books about the 
times in the 1960s when my dad went to 
war. The books tell about making booby 
traps. For example, gas tanks were put in 
rat holes. When soldiers stepped on them, 
some died and others were wounded. 

Some military trucks had electricity in 
them to be used as booby traps, too. 
Sometimes, even babies carried booby 
traps that adults would place on them. 

When I am older, I would some- 
day like to go into the military so that I 
can help bring peace around the world. 
Remember that peace starts with the chil- 
dren. 

I would like to thank the veterans 
here today that helped protect America, 
and who fought to bring about a peaceful 
world.. Sho-Naa-Bisha 


Veteran ’s Day 

By Victoria Hernandez 

7 'think Veteran s Day is important 

because it is a day to honor the people 
who fought for our freedom. Veteran s 
Day was first intended to honor the 
Unknown Soldiers who fought in wars 
starting with World War I. The day, Nov. 
11th was chosen to remember the date 
that the Great War, World War 1 ended. 
Ceremonies took place on the 11th day in 
the 11th month, during the 11th hour to 
commemorate this important event. It was 
believed that World War I could be the 
last war. Sadly, many wars followed like 
World War II. In the year of 1954 
Veteran s Day became a holiday because 
President Eisenhower made it a holiday to 
honor the people who fought for our free- 
dom in all wars. It is important to remem- 
ber that there are many individuals who 
perform important duties during wartime, 
such as nurses, doctors, cooks and the 
people who make the uniforms. They also 
deserve recognition on this very important 
day. 

In my family, my uncle fought in 
the Vietnam War. His name is Pete 
McBroon. My grandfather was also a sol- 
dier and was ready to fight but thank God 
he did not have to. His name is Richard 
Knouse. I am really thankful they are alive 
and also thankful they helped win the war. 
I am glad I am their great-niece and 
granddaughter. 

I would like to say thank you to 
all the women and men who have fought 
to keep us safe and free. So remember, if 
you know a veteran or see a veteran say 
thank you because if it were not for them 
we probably would not have the freedom 
to do lots of things we do today. 

To all the veterans and individu- 
als here today who were part of the wars 
of the past and those all over the country I 
extend my gratitude and utmost respect to 
you. I value my freedom and I hope that 
there will always be such brave and 
courageous people who will fight for this 
precious gift for the rest of us. 

So remember, veterans and the 
individuals that are here today maybe 
some people don ’t appreciate y ’all, but 
remember that down in your hearts I am 
thankful for what y ’all have done. 

Thank you all so very much. 


Chickee Baptist Church 

H| 

I sell Ford cars and trucks 

64th Ave. and Josie Billie 

If you are in the market for a new or used car or 

Hollywood Seminole Reservation 


truck, call or visit C.T. Smith at World Ford - your 


PULL SERVICES CAR WASH 

friendly no hassle auto dealer. 

Sunday Morning Worship 10:00 am 

Sunday Evening Worship 6:00 am 

Wednesday Prayer Meeting 7:00 pm 

U»W«i£QAMELa 

r’iSLA Call or visit C.T. Smith at World Ford 

Rev Arlen Payne: Pastor 

M ElJl tip: ibfl HIE- 

8655 Pines Blvd. • Pembroke Pines 

(954) 894-5651 
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Who is your child s best friend? What docs your child do for fun? What did your child do at school today? Does your 
child know about drugs? These are a few simple things that a parent should know about their child. Take the time to 
become involved with your children and communicate to our youth that drugs arc not a part of our Native cultures. 
For more information on talking to your kids about drugs, please call 1.800.788.2800. 

Comm unication. The Anti-Drug* 

Office of National Drug Control Policy 
w i bean iidrug.com 
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Happy Birthday 

Poems 



Happy Birthday to my special 
girl on her special day, Dec. 3, hope you 
have fun. I love you babe. Love me, 

Luke Baxley 



Happy Birthday and Happy 
Anniversary Janine, from three little 
angels and your Sugar Bear. 


Happy Birthday to Janine from Jana, 
Kalani, Jaden. 

Happy 21st Birthday to me - Jana. 

Happy Late Birthday Lila from Jana, 
Kalani, Jaden. 


Happy Birthday to our Dad, Jack H. 
Motlow, Born 12-30-25 Otter Clan. 
Much love from, Jo, Leoma, Bonnie, 
Tim, Tom and Grandkids; Austina, 
Astin, Erica, James, R.C. and Great 
Grandson Wyatt. 

Happy Birthday to James L. Holt. 

Much Love, Your aunts Jo and Bonnie. 

Happy Birthday to Timothy Motlow, 

much love, your sisters, Jo, Leoma, and 
Bonnie. 

Bryan Marcus Billie 
12/17/91 

When a son is bom, he fills your 
life with so much happiness. It starts 
when you first hold him with pride and 
tenderness, and as he grows your loving 
feelings grow and deepens too. Your 
birthday is the perfect time to send you 
love to tell you how special you are. And 
to let you know how much it means to 
have you for a son. You are 9 years old 
today. Happy birthday! 

Love you always, Mommy 
(Joanne Osceola), Skully and 
family. 

Happy Belated Birthday to 
Brandon who is a quarter of a century 
years old. I hope that you had a fun and 
exciting birthday, (sorry about having to 
put up with my crap), I wish you many 
more to come! Love, your Sis. 
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Happy Birthday to our Big Warrior! 
Wyatt Hunter Motlow-North Dec. 15, 
1995. Have a very special time on your 
day. Hugs and kisses. Love, Mom (Erika 
Deitz), Dad (Bruce Deitz), Dixie, 
Grandma, Grandpa, R.C., and Tina. 

Happy Birthday to Wyatt Hunter 
Motlow-North, our much loved 
Grandson. From Grandma and Grandpa 
Motlow-North. 


Tribal Member Notice 


Effective immediately, please 
know your Tribal enrollment number when 
calling the Secretary/Treasures office for 
information regarding any loans, income 
verification or certificate of degree of 
Indian blood. 

Knowing your number and that of 
your children will expidite your inquiry. 
This action is due to the increase of request 
by Tribal members on a day to day basis. 

Your cooperation is greatly appre- 
ciated. Secretary/Treasurer Office. 


Personals 


Looking for Headdress 

I believe that I am the 4th re- 
incarnation of Chief Small Riding Bull. In 
this body, I am a working class retired 
painter and decorator in England. I 
believe that it is soon my time to wander 
with the great spirits, but first I must win 
my feather. Please help me with this task 
as I do not know the ways of the 
Seminole Tribe, but when I saw your 
homepage I knew that you could help me 
with this calling. 

I know that I must wear the 
headdress I once had in my former life, 
but there must be a great test before me to 
achieve this. I am willing to come to 
America so please listen to my words and 
consult with your inner most instincts 
with this request ... if you think that you 
can help! 

Thunder Hawk 
Liverpool, England 
thunderhawk@bigchief.co.uk 


Man Seeking a Native Wife 

I was wondering if you might 
direct me to the right tribe. I would like to 
see if I can find a Native American wife. 
My Great Grand mother was Seminole, 
and a very lovely person. If not, I am 
aware that there are Native American 
tribes that are financially disadvantaged, 
perhalps you might direct me to them. 

This e-mail was sent with great 
respect, I hope you treat it as such. 

Jerry Thacker 
Evansville, Indiana 47728 
www.freeyellow.com/ 
members4/wiggy 7 1 

This is a response to a personal ad that 
appeared in the paper on Oct. 20. 

Dear Native Man: (Joe D.) 

I am a single, smart, educated 
and physically gorgeous Native woman. I 


do own my house, my car and have a very 
nice and responsible job. Sorry I do not 
like bacon, but you can certainly take me 
to nice restaurants. I am also used to hav- 
ing maids, so your idea of hiring someone 
to help us with the chores is appealing. 
You can watch all the football you want, 
that way I will have time to go out shop- 
ping with my friends, all you have to do is 
call me when the game is over. Thanks for 
the offer of fixing the lawnmower, but I 
believe the lawn service company makes 
their own repairs. Thanks for the offer of 
watching Wednesday night TV, but that’s 
when my nail and massage appointments 
are usually made. If you want to meet me 
to see if we are compatible, please call my 
secretary at 1 -800-GET REAL during 
working hours. 

Candy Fluffy Tail 

Respond to personals by e-mailing trib- 
une@semtribe.com. 


Notices 


Meet at the Creek — Star party 
dates are Fri., Dec. 22th, Sat., Jan. 20th, 
Sat., Feb. 24th at Fisheating Creek 
Campground in Palmdale, Florida. Call to 
confirm at (941) 267-5664 or e-mail 
mar4 181 @yahoo.com. 

Official National Cowboy 
Poetry Gathering — set for January 27 
through February 3, 2001. Tickets are 
now on sale, for ticket information call 
(888) 880-5885 or visit the web site at 
www.westemfolklife.org. 

National Indian Board 
Members Conference — December 11- 
13, 2000 in Las Vegas, Nevada. Presented 
by Falmouth Institute. Call (800) 992- 
4489 and mention code C100DBM for 
more info. 

Florida Council on Compulsive 
Gambling Inc. Eighth Annual 
Conference — February 23 - 24, 2001 at 
the Hilton - Altamonte Springs (800) 
HILTONS or (407) 830-1985. For more 


info contact FCCG at (407) 865-6200. 

Wholiday — beginning 
November 17 and continuing through 
December 31 at Island of Adventure. 
www.universalstudios.com. Contact Linda 
Buckley or Kena Lewis at (407) 363- 
8284. 

Albuquerque Indian Market 
2001 & Southwest Art Expo — June 2 
& 3, 2001 at the Creative Arts Bldg., New 
Mexico State Fairgrounds. Contact Robert 
Painter at (505) 836-2960. 

National Association of Native 
American Studies National Conference 
— Feb. 12-17, 2001 at Houston Marriott 
Westside Hotel 13210 Katy Freeway, 
Houston, Texas 77042 

OASIS Gift Show — Feb. 2-4, 
2001 at the Phoenix Civic Plaza in 
Phoenix, AZ. Pre-registration deadline 
Jan. 5, 2001. For more information please 
call 800-424-9519 or www.oasis.org. 


Ahfachkee School Christmas 
Program — You are invited to attend our 
Christmas Program at Ahfachkee School, 
which will be held on Dec. 21. Dinner 
will be served at 5:30p.m. and the show 
begins at 6:30 p.m. 

Prayer-in-day — On Dec. 24th 
2000 There will be a personal Prayer-in 
day for the Mother Earth. We will have 
two prayer times, 12 noon & 6 p.m. East- 
ern time. This way all Nations and peo- 
ples will be as one with one prayer in our 
hearts! It is my hope that word of this will 
reach everyone, so if you can help spread 
the word it would be greatly appreciated. I 
am a simple person, a mother of two girls 
and married to a good man. This idea is 
not my own, but comes from my brother, 
Hawk and Grandfather. It is just my job to 
spread the word and I am honored to do 
so. Please feel free to contact me anytime 
for more info or questions. Barbara Milka 
(sisterhawk). 


Diabetic Vietnam Veterans Sought 


Acting Veteran’s Affairs Secretary, Gober announced 
Nov. 9 that Vietnam veterans with adult-onset (Type II) dia- 
betes will be eligible for disability compensation based on their 
presumed exposure to Agent Orange or other herbicides during 
the war. 

In 1991, Congress passed Public Law 102-4, which set 
up a process in which the Institute of Medicine (IOM) reviews 
scientific literature on the health effects of Agent Orange. The 
VA secretary uses periodic IOM reports to decide whether to 
add more illnesses to those on VAis presumptive list for Agent 
Orange. 

IOMis most recent report on Agent Orange, released 
Oct. 1 1 , found ilimited/suggestivei evidence of an association 
between diabetes and the herbicides used in Vietnam, including 
Agent Orange. Previous IOM studies found less evidence of a 
link. 

Approximately 2.6 million veterans served within the 
borders of Vietnam or its adjacent waters during the war. It is 
estimated that 2.3 million are living today. About 20,000 veter- 
ans have been given VA disability compensation for problems 
related to Agent Orange. 

VA estimates that more than 178,000 veterans will 
receive service-connection for their diabetes within the first five 
years under this recent decision. If estimates are correct, VA 
will spend an additional $ 1 billion annually in disability com- 
pensation and need more than 350 additional employees to 
process applications. 

The IOM report concluded that other, more traditional 
risk factors for diabetes in heredity, weight and sedentary 
lifestyle n far outweigh Agent Orangeis risks. 

About 36,000 veterans with diabetes are already recog- 
nized as iservice connected. i In these cases, the diabetes mani- 


fested itself during active duty or within a year of discharge. 
When cases of non-service-connected diabetes are included, 
one of every six patients in VA medical facilities already has 
diabetes. 

Veterans who want to file a claim to have their dia- 
betes recognized as being service-connected can call VAis toll- 
free number, 1-800-222-8387. Information should be available 
on VAis Web page, www.va.gov. 

It will take several months in possibly until next spring 
n before the final regulations implementing this decision are 
published. These regulations will then allow veterans to begin 
receiving VA disability compensation. 

Last year, after an Air Force study found evidence of 
increased diabetes among some Vietnam veterans, the VA sec- 
retary asked IOM to delay a report which was nearing comple- 
tion in order to include the latest information. That Air Force 
information was incorporated in IOMis October report, along 
with results from nine other studies. 

PAOs should remind reporters and veterans that IOM 
found limited/suggestive evidencei of a link between diabetes 
and herbicide exposure. VA wants to notify veterans of their 
benefits and alert them to an issue they should discuss with 
their doctors without conveying the false impression that every- 
one who served in Vietnam will get diabetes. 

For media queries, local PAOs should be prepared to 
discuss local programs and services to benefit Vietnam veterans 
and diabetics. OPA fact sheets and other written products about 
diabetes may be useful in answering queries. Media questions 
specifically about the secretaryis decision should be referred to 
OPAis media relations office (202) 273-6000. 

If you have any questions, please call Stephen D. 
Bowers (954) 966-6300, ext. 1480. 


The way you and I came together seemed so crazy, as if by chance. 

Like the winds of fate blew a winter breeze into a summer night. 

Ever since that moment and the weeks that passed, we came to know each other more 
than any idea I ever had. 

The time we spent together, just you and I 
Haunt my thoughts still, deep into the night. 

I can smell the scent of your skin, as if you were still here. 

And sometimes I swear that I can hear the sound of your voice, whispering softly into 
my ear. 

Feeling the kisses that you gave, so soft and sincere. 

Always remembering the feel of your strong embrace holding me against your body so 
close, not even knowing if this was even right. 

The feeling of wanting you near, was something too intense, so much more than I 
wanted to face. 

I remember our talks about nothing and everything under the sun, moon, and stars. 
Did you know that I never wanted them to end? 

Maybe I should have told you. 

I’d always find a way to make you laugh or even just smile, falling in too deep all the 
while. 

The memories we made together and little moments shared, are a constant battle to 
leave in the past. 

I remember realizing how much that I was wanting to keep you a part of this life of 
mine, for more than just a moment. 

Knowing all along that these moments might be all that Eli ever have. 

I wonder if you even realized how much you were making me feel. 

The way that you were with me felt so good, but was it even real? 

Maybe it was or maybe it wasn % I guess Ell never know. 

The times we spent together I think they ’re real special. 

So, I’m hoping that where ever you may go and what ever it is that you do that you let 
the thought of me come easily to you. 

This is for the one who calls himself “Breeze. ’’From someone wholl always care. 

— Eli Jumper 

P.S. Happy Birthday too. 


Rod Was Not Spared 

I will never wake up to misery 
And I will never say I’m hung over 
From the previous wild night 
Sunday is the Lord ’s day 
My family and I will gladly praise God 
Yes we will, with all of our might 

I may never know what it feels like 
To drink my pay and spill the baby s milk 
For a weekend of chaos and turmoil 
My daddy read the Bible to me 
At our old chickee in the Everglades 
A place we called home, our southern soil 

In the mornings my mom sat by me 
And sang those old Indian hymns 
That she learned from the old swamp 
church 

Swampbird stew over grits 
She made for breakfast before school 
She was my mentor, teacher, and my 
coach 

Little mishaps and mistakes I’ve made 
Were my own, not mom s or dad ’s 
They made sure the rod was not spared 
Travelin ’ the road of life 
I look back and wish I could again 
When the real days were still there 
— Paul “Cowbone” Buster 


Seminole Casino 
News 



Cordially invites you to our 


Unveiling Celebration 

"Portrait of the Seminole Claw Chief Billie" 
by artist Donald G. Renner 

With a personal appearance of 

Oiairman James f- Billie 

of 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida 

Friday, December 15th, 2000 
6:00 pm until 7:00 pm 

Coconut Creek Casino 
Cocktails Hors d 'oeuvres 

RSVP by December 8, 2000 Coconut Creek Casino 

Ann Zebmwski 5550 NW 40th Street 

1866- 2CASINO Ext. mi Coconut Creek, FL 53075 

Mmi bf tR years of age. No day cart fatilitits art (urntoWf 


In Memory 


Rodeo Loses A Friend, 
Donald Parrish 


By Tommy Benn 

The Florida rodeo community 
lost one of its favorite sons when the Lord 
called Donald Parrish of Davie Florida 
home to the “Arena In The Sky” Nov. 4, 
2000 Parrish 49 was bom Jan. 29,1951. 

He is survived by 
his wife Laurie of 
24 years, sons Jake 
and Clint, daughter 
Selina, brothers 
Wayne and Doug 
and his parents 
Rebecca and Ruffin of Wauchula, Florida 

Parrish was a partner in the 5- 
Star Rodeo Production Company, the 
largest Rodeo & Stock producer and pro- 
moter in Florida. He was a partner in the 
South East Cattle Company, an agricultur- 
al development company that specializes 
in roadway grassing, grass seeding and 
landscaping. Respected and admired by 
his business associates and peer he will 
tmly be missed. 

A tough rodeo competitor as a 
team roper Parrish would rope end, heads 
or heels. He was 5 Star Rodeo’s senior 
pick-up man, and loved the sport and the 
people who made it. 

Helping others was another spe- 


cial gift he possessed. He was always 
there as tme friend and never keep tally of 
favors owed. If you needed it, and Parrish 
had it, it was yours. 

Another of Donald’s passions 
was to help youngsters get started with 
their rodeo 
careers. By mak- 
ing them feel 
secure he could 
bring out their 
confidence in 
themselves. He 
would reach a child’s soul and help them 
find themselves. He tmly loved to bring 
out the best in people. Bringing out the 
best in them brought him the greatest 
pleasure. 

Donald Parrish will tmly and 
surely be missed by a lot of people, as he 
touch so many peoples hearts and lives in 
his own all to short life. 

This weekend’s Southeastern 
Circuit Finals Rodeo 2000 was dedicated 
to Parrish who gave so much of himself to 
help so many others, in so many ways. 

Don’t think of Donald as gone. I 
like to think the Lord called him home to 
help make His place a little better. He’s 
got the right man. Gods speed old friend! 


“GOOD BYE OLD FRIEND , MAY 
YOU BE IN HEAVEN BEFORE THE 
DEVIL KNOWS YOURF GONE ” 


In Loving Memory Of Auntie Brenda Osceola 


By Nicole Marie Osceola 

There are many different people 
in the world. Some of those people are 
aunts. My aunt’s name is Brenda. She was 
my favorite because she was fimny, she 
used to baby sit me and she was a good 
cook. Boy, I love her! It makes me feel 
sorrow that she passed away. I just wish 
she were still here. 

The first reason why Brenda was 
special is because she was funny. For 
example, my teacher is funny, but Brenda 
was even funnier. She was as funny as a 
clown. Having the funniest aunt in the 
world is very cool. She was so funny that 
she made me fall out of my seat laughing 
with my face turning red! I could even 
make her laugh. It makes me feel great 
knowing I had an aunt with a good sense 
of humor. 

The second reason why I liked 
my aunt is because she used to baby sit 
me. For instance, I used to have her baby 
sit me; now, I baby sit myself because I’m 
older. She was as good as a professional. 
Having to baby sit myself is neat but I 


wish she could baby sit me. She was so 
good that she made more money then 
when I would baby-sit my brother. 

Still, it was not money that mat- 
tered it was the person being watched that 
mattered. It makes me feel proud I wish I 
could baby sit all the time. 

The last reason why I loved 
Brenda is because she was a good cook. 
For example she could make fry bread 
better than me. She could cook as well as 
a chef. Having the best cook in the world 
as my aunt is awesome! She was good 
enough to run her own restaurant. I could 
always picture what it would be like for 
my aunt to own a restaurant. It makes me 
feel imaginative. My aunt also had a big 
imagination. It was so cool that we both 
thought alike. 

Now you know who my special 
person is, she was Brenda. She was spe- 
cial because she was fimny, she used to 
baby sit me and she was a good cook. It 
made me feel great. Boy, I miss her! Who 
is special to you? 
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Connie Haught: Seminole’s 
High Flying Ambassador 


By B. Secody 

BIG CYPRESS — Anyone who has ever 
had the opportunity to fly the friendly skies aboard the 
Tribal corporate jet will surely admit they were treated 
like royalty. The flight will become a fond memory - 
not one to soon be forgotten. 



Connie Haught will soon take more flight courses. 


Upon boarding the plane, the first person to 
greet passengers is Connie Haught, who is the only 
certified flight attendant in the Seminole Tribe. First 
impressions are extremely important and almost 
always unforgettable, so one’s first encounter with 
Connie is their first impression of the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida. 

Connie, of the Brighton Reservation, is not 
just another pretty flight attendant. She takes her job 
seriously and does it well. She exudes charm and 
competence and makes every passenger, whether they 
are a Tribal member flying only a short distance back 
to school, or a distinguished visitor from another tribe 
or country - feel like royalty. 

Connie’s career is a challenge, being a single 
parent to four-year-old daughter, Skylar. But, Connie 
has plenty of family support and encouragement from 
her mom Mable, as well as her dad Michael Haught. 
Connie’s parents are both very proud of her and offer 
to help out whenever needed. Connie states that she is 
usually home every night, and has a schedule the 
entire crew tries to adhere to - barring unforeseen 
emergencies. 

Connie began her career five years ago, 
when Chairman James Billie contacted her to see if 
she would be interested in the position. At the time, 
she turned it down. In 1998, Peter Vedel, who had 
been appointed the new chief pilot of the Tribal fleet - 
again contacted Connie and spoke to her about recon- 


sidering the offer of flight attendant. Connie accepted. 

That was the start of a lucrative career as the 
Tribe’s Ambassador of good will. Besides her movie- 
star good looks, she is always pleasant and makes sure 
the passengers are all comfortable and have what they 
like to drink. Meals are served on real china dishes, 
and crystal goblets adorn the white-cloth tables. 

She even consults everyone on what movie 
they would prefer to watch. Often, when children are 
aboard, Connie plays one movie for the children and 
another for adults. 

Connie is currently certified for service 
aboard up to and including the Gulfstream IV- the jet 
owned by the Tribe. In February she is scheduled for 
training in Savannah, GA to upgrade her certification 
for the Gulfstream V. The training includes safety 
maneuvers such as fighting fires and exiting the craft 
in emergency situations. 

When asked how many hours she flies week- 
ly, she states that it would be impossible to say. 
Sometimes - however, not often — she is gone 
overnight and flies straight for several days, and other 
times she may go for a couple of weeks without going 
anywhere. 

Connie feels it is important to spend as much 
time as she can with her daughter. Skylar attends 
Grace Christian School during the day while Connie is 
at work. She states there have even been times when 
Connie has hired a nanny to travel with her so Skylar 
could come along. 

Connie says her flight crew is the best any- 
one could ask for. She reports the crew is very sup- 
portive of her status of being a single parent and tries 
to keep her schedule as normal as possible. The crew 
is very close knit and all get along wonderfully. 

Connie, who is a 1987 graduate of Moore 
Haven High School, says she feels fortunate to have 
this honor and does her best to represent the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. 

“I love what I do and always do my best,” 
she says, adding the plane is actually for tribal mem- 


FLIGHT STAFF: (L-R) Sean Hogan, Connie 
Haught, Chris McGinley and chief pilot Peter Vedel. 

bers, but is also used for business purposes on occa- 
sion. She feels every aspect of the Seminole Tribe is 
scrutinized and the aircraft and its crew often reflect 
the first impression of the Seminole Tribe. 



WE’VE GOT YOUR TICKET! 


Life is too short to sit in the back . . . 

We offer up front seating for 

Concerts u Theatre u 
SportS i Local & 
Nationwide events 

ULTIMATE TRAVEL & 
ENTERTAINMENT 

A FULL SERVICE TRAVEL AGENCY 
CALL TODAY 

FOR CONCERT & SPORTS TICKETS 
(305) 444-8499 or (800) 881-8499 

FOR TRAVEL (305) 445-6566 or (877) 445-6566 
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The Tribal jet was one of the highlights of the air show, with more than 700 guests passing through. 


Air Show Provides Support 
For Naples Airport 



The Tribe’s new twin-engine Pilatus was also on display at the Air Show. 


themselves as they are a top of the line aircraft and 
every family should have at least one!” 

Throughout the day’s event, the announcer 
pleaded the cause for Stage 2 aircraft owners and 
thanked the thousands of people and pilots who 


By B. Secody 

NAPLES — On Saturday, November 18, 
the Seminole Tribe Aviation Department came out in 
full force to support the efforts of Alan Wright, 
Chairman of the Naples Aviation Bay at Naples 
Municipal Airport. 

Wright is working 
towards reversing a deci- 
sion to ban the Stage 2 
jet aircraft from utilizing 
the Naples Airport. 

Chief pilot of 
Seminole Aviation Peter 
Vedel and stewardess 
Connie Haught, along 
with Dewitt Beckett from 
Micco Aircraft Company, 
attended the event in sup- 
port of those organiza- 
tions and private individ- 
uals who own a stage 2 
jet and will be adversely 
affected by the ban. 

Although the Seminole 
Tribe’s Corporate jet is a 
stage 3 jet and not affect- 
ed by the ban, many of 
the Stage 2 jet owners 
will be adversely affected 
by the decision of the Airport Authority. 

The air show brought out thousand of local 
residents as well as visitors from all over the country 
to peruse the Naples Airport where rows and rows of 
various aircraft had parked for spectators to enjoy. 

The Seminole fleet was given a place of 
honor at the forefront of all the activity. The Tribal 
Corporate jet was the first thing visitors saw upon 
entering the show and by day’s end more than 700 
visitors had toured the elegant craft. 

Other Tribal pilots who participated in the 
day-long event were Sean Hogan, chief of 
Maintenance, who brought one of the Tribe’s Bell 
helicopters and Chris McGinley, a dual-rated air- 
plane/helicopter, who flew in one of the new Micco 
planes. 

Dewitt Beckett, the laid-back friendly guy 
from Micco Airline Company, spent most of his day 
doing what he does best - selling those Micco 
planes. Within the first hour after setting down the 
new Micco SP20 and SP26 he had a captive audi- 
ence hanging on his every word about the little beau- 
ties. Shortly thereafter, Beckett, sporting a big grin 
on his face, made sure we all saw him fold the check 
he just received for payment in full for a new Micco. 
As he has stated before, “the planes actually sell 


came in support of the cause, as well as those who 
came to merely enjoy the air show. 

For years now, residents in the area of the 
Naples Airport have been complaining to city and 
county officials about the noise caused by the Stage 
2 jets that land at the airport. According to Jeff 
Cochran, from the City of Naples, the Airport 
Authority Commission reluctantly made the decision 
Nov. 9 to close the Airport to Stage 2 jets. 

Appeals are underway for reconsideration 
and reversal of that decision by the Stage 2 jet own- 
ers, their legal representatives, and other concerned 
parties such as Naples business owners. In the mean- 
time, the aircraft owners have until the first of the 
year to decide where they will be landing their air- 
craft once the ban goes into effect. 

Many feel this decision could prove to be 
financially devastating to Naples area businesses. 
Countless businessmen and women own homes in 
Naples yet work in New York or other cities during 
the week. These people fly into Naples each week- 
end to spend time with their families. These resi- 
dents tend to spend a lot of money while they are 
home. Many also own a Stage 2 jet. 

The closest airport to Naples, which allows 
the Stage 2 jet, is 30 miles away in Fort Myers. This 

would mean a 30 - 45 
minute drive into 
Naples. Many of the 
distraught jet owners 
are now talking about 
selling their property in 
Naples and moving to 
an area where their 
stage 2 aircraft would 
not be a problem. If that 
were to happen, the 
City of Naples could 
end up losing out on a 
great deal of business 
generated by these resi- 
dents. 

There is also 
the safety aspect 
involved with emer- 
gency aircraft needing 
to utilize this facility. 
Those aircrafts will 
'g now no longer be able 
J to do so, to the possible 
« detriment of community 
health and safety. 



Guest examines the Micco Aircraft Company’s recently certified SP26. 
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Christmas Doll 

Betty Mae Jumper wrote the following 
column several years ago . It is one of her most 
popular columns , and we’re reprinting it as a spe- 
cial Christmas gift to our readers . 

T his time of the year, I always have memories 
from years ago when I was a small girl and 
didn’t know what Christmas was about. 

One year I saw young white girls my age. 
They were wearing black patent leather shoes with 
little straps across the top. And they were carrying 
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dolls. They said, “Santa gave it to us.” 

For the longest time I used to wonder who 
was this man Santa Claus who went around and 
handed out shoes and dolls to children and why 
didn’t he come to me. I wondered how you ask 
Santa to give you those things. But, I never learned 
how to go about asking. Finally, I just figured you 
had to be white to get a doll and shoes, so that’s 
that. I never got my black patent leather shoes, or 
the doll when I was a child. 

Years later, when I was a teenager - about 
15-1 was attending the Cherokee Boarding 
School in Cherokee, N.C. My family didn’t have 
any money, so over the Christmas holidays I could- 
n’t go home like the other kids. I had to stay at the 
Boarding School. 

One day I was out in the hall, cleaning for 
my room and board, and two big boxes came to the 
girl’s building. I called my matron. She came out 
and signed for the boxes. 

“Oh,” she said, “I wonder what’s in these 

boxes?” 

She opened one large box and what did I 
see? Nothing but dolls and dolls. They were gifts 
collected by local women and donated to our 
school for the young girls. 


See BETTY MAE, page 3 


March 3-4 At Eckerd Cottege 

Bufly Sainte-Marie, Ulali 
Blackstone, Burnstick 
To Headline D.N.A. 

ST. PETERSBURG — Folk music legend 
Buffy Sainte-Marie and the dynamic woman’s trio 
Ulali will join Chief Jim Billie, the drum group 
Blackstone, storytellers Will Hill and Geninne 
Washington, comedian Don Burnstick, flautist Sonny 
Nevaquaya, the Aztec Fire Dancers and the Big 
Mountain Family as headliners at the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida’s Discover Native America 2001 Powwow 
and Music Festival, March 3-4 on the campus of 
Eckerd College. 

A month-long art exhibit featuring famed 
Florida historical artist Guy LaBree, a colorful mar- 
ketplace featuring native arts and crafts, a Children’s 
Village hosted by Hawaiian-born kids’ artist Shana 
Banana, a Tampa Theatre concert by Chief Billie and 
the “Native Visions, Native Voices” American Indian 
Film Festival will also be staged as part of the multi- 
faceted DNA project. . 

Centerpiece of the Festival weekend will be 
the powwow, featuring all ages and categories, 
(including a drum contest and hoop dancing, fancy 
dancing and fancy shawl specials) competing for 
$15,000 in prize money. The campus gates .will open 
at 1 0 a.m. on Saturday and Sunday with grand entries 
scheduled for noon each day. 

Several key Discover Native America events 
will lead up to the Powwow and Music Festival 
weekend: See DNA, page 8 



Singers Ulali return for the second year to D.N.A. 




SEMINOLE WAR CANOE — In this 1955 photo, Josie Juniper and Frank Tommie chop, while Sam Huff 
supervises the carving of a unique Florida Gator — Miami Hurricane football trophy. The teams meet for 
the first time since 1987 in the Jan. 2 Sugar Bowl. Where is the canoe? Is it still the trophy? See page 3. 


Athletes Inducted 


Into Hall Of Fame 

By Ernie Tiger 

HOLLYWOOD — Two more Tribal citi- 
zens - Russell Osceola and Betty Mae Jumper, 
were added to the Seminole Tribe’s Sports Hall of 
Fame in an induction ceremony held at Dave & 
Buster’s restaurant on Nov. 21. 

Betty Mae, the Director of the Seminole 
Communications Department, won her place in the 
Hall of Fame for playing sports at the Cherokee 
Boarding School in Cherokee, N.C. 

Betty, 77, lettered in cheerleading, basket- 



Betty Mae, Laquita and Moses Jumper, Jr. 


ball and tennis. She also played on the Cherokee 
softball team. 

Russell Osceola, 56, of Brighton, was a 
star athlete during the 1960s at Okeechobee High 
School. Russell, who has three children, was an 
outstanding baseball and football player, who was 
named to both All County and All Conference 
teams. He is also the only pitcher in Okeechobee 
High School history to throw a no-hitter. 

Friends and family gathered as the pair received 

See HALL OF FAME, page 8 

SE Tribes Join 
Land Exchange 

By E. Bowers 

FORT BENNING, GA — On Dec. 13 
representatives from the U.S. Army, the City of 
Columbus, and 11 Southeastern Indian nations 
gathered to sign a Memorandum of Agreement 
(MO A) in the Regimental Room of the Fort 
Benning Officers’ Club that would protect Indian 
sites. 

The MO A, a Land Exchange between the 
Fort Benning military installation and the City of 
Columbus, is the result of 11 years of political and 
legal negotiations. 

The U.S. Army will receive 2,124 acres 
of land from the City of Columbus and $3.8 mil- 
lion for 2,156 acres of Fort Benning land, a por- 
tion of which the city will use for commercial 
development. 

Tribal Chairman James Billie represented 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida, one of the nine 

See EXCHANGE, page 3 

Tribal Calendar 
Ready For Sale 

HOLLYWOOD — Once again the offi- 
cial calendar of the Seminole Tribe of Florida is 
being made available to the public. 

The 2001 calendar, titled Pon yo le chi he 
(culture and tradition), focuses on the distinct his- 
torical customs of the Tribe. Each month is cen- 
tered on an element that evolved as early Tribal 
citizens kept alive the threads of their past, or 
developed elements that allowed them to survive 
in evolving Florida. 

The monthly themes include clans, foods, 
baskets, alligator 
wrestling, cattle, 
woodcarving, hair- 
styles, patchwork, 
beadwork, hunting 
and fishing, games, 
and chickees. . 

Throughout 
the calendar, histori- 
cal dates of signifi- 
cance to the Tribe are 
highlighted, as well 
as the birthdays of Tribal leaders and elders. 

The calendar was co-sponsored by 
Maurice Pelaez and the Burch Co. 

To order a calendar, visit the Tribe’s web 
site at www.seminoletribe.com. Or simply send a 
$10 check made out to the Seminole Tribune , 6300 
Stirling Road, Hollywood, FL 33024. For more 
information, call (954) 967-3416. 
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Ne Tuk Hon Cho Bee 


*James E. Billie 

The year 2001 is the beginning of the millennium with its 
full glory of new inventions, scientific breakthroughs, age revers- 
ing, etc. Who knows? We may live beyond 200 years of age with 
the body of a 20-year-old. 

Though time is marching on faster and faster towards 
new technology and ways of living, we Seminoles are maintain- 
ing our culture and preserving our language and traditions. 

We must also preserve ourselves. We are hoping that our 
full bloods will regenerate our clans and blood lines. No matter 
how hard we try, we mixed bloods can never restore our Tribe’s 
blood to its full capacity. 


So, 2001 will also begin the “trying” years for increasing the 
number of our full bloods. So come on full bloods: Get together! 
Happy Holidays 

A noosh chah 

Sho naa bish chah 



— James E. Billie is Chairman of the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
and publisher of the Seminole Tribune . 


Stay Sharp And Stay Alive 


*Mitchell Cypress 

Christmas is the time of year for the family and friends 
to get together. It is a fun time for the kids and that provides a 
good feeling to see the smiles and excitement on their faces. 

My Christmas wish for all my people is good health, hap- 
piness, and for all of you to take part in the sharing of this won- 
derful season. The best present we could have is a safe holiday, so 
don’t drink and drive. Remember to be smart, stay sharp and stay 
alive. We all have a lot to look forward to in the years to come. 


Enjoy the spirit of Christmas and keep in mind that you 
better be good, ‘cause Santa Claus is watching!’ 

Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 

— Mitchell Cypress is President of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida 


A Cultural Crisis 


*Peter B. Gallagher 

As the winter drought dries Newnan’s Lake and more 
canoes of the Ancient Seminole are pushed to the surface by the 
ventilating muck, a cultural crisis grows. There is no prece- 
dent in Florida history for the discovery of so much primor- 
dial antiquity, all at once; there is no suitable template to 
guide the state in preserving and protecting the world’s 
largest aboriginal canoe site. 

The crisis has grown beyond the shores of the 
lake the Indians call Pithlachocco. As waters recede 
further than ever known in modem times, ancient craft, 

Indian artifacts, even human remains are being found 
here and in other water bodies. Questions of ownership 
have arisen among proprietary interests, including the 
state and the Seminole Tribe of Florida. On the creek 
where Billy Bowlegs was born, people dug up a 
fragile canoe and took it from its site (See page 3). 

How long will it be before loot from 
sacred sites are added to eBay’s auctions? 

Clearly, it is a time for swift and deci- 
sive action, for new ideas and radical solutions to 
a cultural dilemma that absolutely dwarfs any- 
thing the state Division of Historical Resources 
(DHR) has ever tackled. Yellow “keep out” tape 
must ring the entire lake. All of the archaeologists’ 
tools - including ground penetrating radar - must be 
used to locate every single antiquity in this most sacred of North 
America’s aboriginal sites. Guards must immediately begin 
patrols to protect the fragile, priceless canoes from thieves and 
vandals. And a plan to manage the site must be produced and 
funded. An interpretative center must be designed. Attorneys, 
bureaucrats, every agency in government must be notified. 



But that is not the way the archo-bureaucrats do things Communications Dept 


in Tallahassee. Like deer frozen in the headlights on a lonely dark 
road, the state’s archaeologists have stalled to meet disaster. 

Secretary of State Katherine Harris was on her way to 
Newnan’s Lake to meet with Seminole Chief Jim Billie and 
view the astounding cultural site when the election of the 
U.S. President dropped in her lap. With Harris’ attention 
diverted, her minions at DHR reverted back to the 
same do-little cave where the Seminole Tribune first 
found them, last summer, rubberstamping dredge- 
and-fill permits with little or no regard for Indians. 

Newspaper stories brought attention to 
the atrocity of Florida’s unguarded cultural treas- 
ures. The Governor had to step in. The Secretary 
of State wanted to know. Her staff shook off cob- 
webs and got busy. But, while Harris struggled 
with a constitutional crisis, her staff fell off the 
wagon. Promises to keep the Seminole Tribe - and 
the citizens of Florida - properly informed have not 
been kept (See Dr. Wickman’s column, page 3). 
Today, the Pithlachocco site lies unprotected, unsur- 
veyed, unmanaged, treated by our state as if it were the 
worthless trash pile of a long dead lake. 

Incredibly, the Game Commission has set off on a 
plan to grind up the very muck that keeps pushing up canoes built 
3,000 years before Jesus. When will it stop? Freed now from the 
election, will the Secretary of State once again shake her stodgy 
DHR into action? Or will she gamble on the political crisis of AIM 
warriors setting up armed security on the lake? Who will break the 
DHR tradition of deferring to sister agency destructors and stand 
up — not for the convention of “business as usual” — but for the 
canoes of the Ancient Seminole. 

— Peter B. Gallagher is Operations Manager of the Seminole 



Ah-sha-wah-yu-ke 


Ah-sha-wah-yu-ke (The Swamp) 


T he air is refreshing. The sun shines 
on the new flowers sprung on the 
first day of Spring. Honeybees are 
in their personal dilemma as to which 
sprouts they should get their sweets from. 
Cocoons are making the last phases of 
their long metamorphosis to 
their new era of life. 

The smell of 
orange blossoms is in the 
atmosphere, the butterflies 
are full of spunk, fluttering 
to and fro. There is hardly a 
speck of cloud in the sky. 

The breeze slowly sways 
the trees and the new tender 
blades of sawgrass. The 
baby grasshoppers are out 
marching in a single file; 
there is no telling where 
their odyssey may lead 
them, but one thing is 
absolute and certain - they 
have plenty to eat. 

Clusters of palmetto berries are 
in abundance; little green swamp apples 
are on the trees and so are the cypress 
seedlings. Sabal palm fronds are big and 
wide, perfect for mosquitoes to take 
refuge from the Spring rain. They are also 
good shelters for the wasps to make their 
nest, not to mention a home for a rat- 
tlesnake, coiled at the base of the tree 
where fallen dead leaves make a cozy 
home for the deadly diamondback. 

This paints and depicts the 
scenery at Big Cypress Indian Reservation 
and its neighboring swamps in the 
Springtime. It is naturally beautiful, espe- 
cially at this time of the year, when 
nature’s revival is vivid and prominent. 
Yet, one has to be very careful when ven- 
turing through this virtually untamed part 
of the earth. It is so beautiful and so dan- 
gerous at the same time. 


You almost have to have swamp 
water flowing in your veins to understand 
and appreciate this vast part of the world. 
There are not too many people that have 
true knowledge and love for the swamps 
of the Everglades. But, there was one gen- 
tle giant of a man who 
loved his home in the 
swamp. That is where he 
and his wife raised their 
two daughters. He no 
longer treads the black 
waters of the swamps - his 
Maker and Creator the 
Almighty God called him 
home. 

His legacy continues to 
live among the people who 
knew him; he was kind and 
gentle; he was willing to 
help any man at any time 
and his respect for nature 
dominated his world. 

His voice still echoes through the 
cypress and swamp apple trees and his 
songs are kept alive in our memories. His 
Taylor guitar misses its master’s hands; 
no one can arm and hug his guitar the 
way he did - no one except Sarah, the 
younger of the two siblings. She inherited 
her father’s guitar and talent and she is 
keeping her father’s legacy alive and well. 

His absence from this walk of 
life is missed by many, but no one misses 
him more than his widow, Alison and his 
two beautiful daughters, Esther and Sarah. 
Leonard McCulloch was a wonderful 
human being and he will always be 
remembered for many, many years to 
come. 

I, Paul Buster, can truly say he 
was my friend and brother in Christ. 
Hem-mung-ala-ka (Later) 

-- “Cowbone” is Seminole Tribal citizen 
and Hollywood resident Paul Buster 
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e-mail 

tribune@semtribe.com 


Editor: 

Just to let you know that it is 
spelled Christmas . When I received the 
invitation to the Tribal Christmas party I 
was shocked to see "X-mas." Maybe the 
person who wrote it doesn’t know what 
Christmas is about, or he works for Wal- 
mart or something. Or you don’t know 
CHRIST, THE MAIN REASON FOR 
CHRISTMAS. Thank You. 

Keeno Micco 
fuswa@hotmail.com 

Editor: 

Thank you for your generous 
help! The official web site devoted to the 
Seminole Tribe is very well laid out and 
quite informational. Your webmaster has 
done an excellent job. My son is quite 
interested in Osceola, as am I. It’s a damn 
shame he was betrayed by the white man 
(although it certainly is no surprise, is it?). 
I am of Japanese- American ancestry and I 
know all too well how the white man has 
treated minorities, especially the decima- 
tion of the Native American tribes in our 
country. Aloha, 

Mark Shaw 
Honolulu, HI 
MarkNerf789@aol.com 

Editor: 

Hello, my name is Richard, and I 
have a friend who collects Indian artifacts 
to decorate her home with. She is part 
Seminole Indian. I admire her collection. I 
asked her, “Where is your peace pipe?” 
She told me she didn’t have one. So I 
asked her if I could try to make one for 
her. She said, “Sure if you can.” So I have 
been searching on the Internet for a 


Seminole Indian peace pipe to see what 
one looks like. Unfortunately I haven’t 
had any luck finding a Seminole peace 
pipe. I am doing this for the friendship I 
have with her (she is married and so am I, 
and we are all just friends). 

Richard Bradbury 
daddy64@msn.com 

According to the Seminole 
Anthropology and Geneaology 
Department , the Seminoles never had a 
“ peace pipe . ” For genuine Seminole 
items we suggest you visit the website at 
www. sem in oletribe. com 

Editor: 

My son is doing a school (8th 
grade). essay on the Seminole Indian Tribe. 
The essay should include information on 
prehistoric times, mound dwellers, the 
Seminole wars, Osceola, treaties made and 
broken, the Dade Massacre, attack at the 
Cape Florida lighthouse, Coacoochee, 

Billy Bowlegs, and the Trail of Tears. 
Carol Berdis 
shaynematt@aol.com 

Go to www.seminoletribe.com 
for answers to your questions. 

Editor: 

I enjoyed your web site. Good 
work and good luck. 

Onahgiwahsgo 
Rahkweeskeh Miller 
Exwaya@centurytel.net 

Editor: 

I am a prospective student of 
Florida State University, but am hesitant 


in supporting FSU because of its chosen 
mascot. I am aware of the protest that will 
be organized by AIM on Jan. 3, in Miami 
against the derogatory use of the Seminole 
name by FSU. I am curious how your 
Tribe feels about this link and the whole 
situation at hand. Do you support the 
protest? Do you support AIM’s stance on 
the issue? 

Tammy Harman 
athadm02@aol.com 

The Seminole Tribal Council 
has passed no resolution criticizing the 
FSU mascot or team’s name. The matter 
has been addressed at Tribal community 
meetings and the citizens of the Tribe 
have indicated their support of the 
Florida State University Seminoles. 

Editor: 

I am a midwifery student at 
Miami-Dade Community College looking 
for any information about Seminole cus- 
toms regarding pregnancy and childbirth. 
If I were providing care for a Seminole 
woman, what would I need to know to be 
respectful of her culture? I am interested 
in attitudes about birth, infant care, diet, 
role of other family members, preferences 
regarding medical care, etc. 

Linda Kaiser 
lindakai51@hotmail.com 

Editor: 

Thank you. The family of Ivy 
Cromartie Stranahan appreciates the gen- 
erous contribution the Seminole Tribe has 
made to the creation of the Seminole Park 
at the Stranahan House. We are grateful 
for Chief James Billie’s role in this gift 
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and his kind comments at the presentation 
of the pledge for $3 million. In addition, 
we thank the Seminole Tribune for the 
article, “Remembering Mrs. Stranahan,” 
in the Sept. 29 issue. Her dedication never 
ceased even when age limited her partici- 
pation in events with Florida’s proud 
Seminoles. 

Alice Cromartie Cassels 
Tallahassee 

Dear Chief Billie: 

We had the opportunity and the 
pleasure to visit Big Cypress Seminole 
Reservation last month and enjoyed it a 
lot. After the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum and 
the Billy Swamp Safari, we returned to 
Fort Lauderdale and visited the Indian 
Village in Hollywood. But we were very, 
very deceived by seeing how the animals 
were treated in the zoological garden and 
the small space allowed to great felines. 

Much more than other living 
beings, Indians (and specially the 
“Unconquered” Seminole Tribe) are sup- 
posed to know the price of freedom, or at 
least the need of a territory. We are sure 
you were not conscious of the fact con- 
cerning our brothers’ animals in this zoo, 
otherwise you would have never done to 
others what you suffered from. 

On the contrary, on the other side 
of the main road, it was very funny to see 
how you park American people (and some 
tourists) in a big and smoky building for 
gambling, but that is their own choice to 
waste their money and health in this way! 

Genevieve and Rene-Jean Duret 
St. Martin/St. Maarten 
Duretrj @powerantilles.com 


Editor: 

Hi, my name is Megan Otero. I 
am the daughter of Matthew Otero. I 
attend school at Breneau Academy. I 
would like to thank you for sending me 
issues of the Seminole Tribune. I have 
been sharing the Tribune with some peo- 
ple up here and they are really interested 
in the different articles that we have. I 
would like to ask if you could also mail a 
copy of the Tribune to Breneau Academy 
This copy will be available to anyone at 
my school who would like to read it. 

I’m not greedy, but I would like 
to read the Tribune sometimes before it is 
taken away by other interested people. 

Megan Otero 

Megan_otero@hotmail.com 

Thank you Jim Billie: 

Fourteen years ago I met you at 
Pinecastle Center of the Arts with my 
blind father. You and the other folk singers 
treated me so very well, you gave me a 
sense of history and roots - a place were 
I felt I belonged. As my father’s health got 
worse I lost contact with the people of 
folk - you, Del Suggs and Anne and 
Frank Thomas - but the lessons you all 
taught me stuck. 

My father passed away ten years 
ago. I have since worked with Save the 
WildLife here in Orlando, found a very 
wonderful husband and am helping to 
raise his stepchildren. 

Thank you so very much. In the 
dark times of my life your music has 
given me much joy. 

Elizabeth Shriver Taratino 
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Stonewalling Ancient Canoes 


i For the State of Florida, It’s “Business As Usual” 





Dr. Patricia Wickman 


T his is an exciting moment for the United States, as a nation. In 
this historic moment we are re-examining ourselves as a political 
people, and reaffirming our national val- 
ues. We are discussing the virtues of being 
“inclusive” rather than “exclusive” in our great 
multiethnic society. National news-makers and 
news reporters alike are urging the new presi- 
dent to “take the high road” and rise above the 
hurtful partisanship of power politics. Around 
Indian Country, however, this is not a new dis- 
cussion, or a new concept. And in Florida, where 
“dimpled chads” are enjoying their 15 minutes of fame, the First 
Citizens of Florida remain just as marginalized by the politicians as 
ever before. 

It was just few short months ago that the lands and waters of 
“Newnan’s Lake,” in eastern Alachua County, yielded up the historical 
and cultural treasure of almost 100 ancient canoes in Pithlachocco. 
Unfortunately, this magnificent revelation has made a mere “blip” on 
the radar screen of State officials. Certainly it is not unusual to find that 
bureaucrats prefer business as usual over any situations that might 
require them to reassess attitudes and readjust processes. There are, 
however, those departments and positions that were, ostensibly, created 
by State government specifically to respond to the requirements of pro- 
tecting our state’s rich and unique material culture heritage. The prob- 
lem lies in the fact that even the high ideal of historic preservation 
must function in an intercultural setting in Florida, and dealing with 


Old Canoe Removed 


From Arbuckle Creek 


By Charles Flowers 

AVON PARK — A 20- 
foot long dugout canoe of 
unknown age was found and 
removed from Arbuckle Creek 
near here earlier this month. 
Famed Seminole leader Billy 
Bowlegs III was born on 
Arbuckle Creek. 

Although the state 
Division of Historical Resources 
(DHR) was contacted, DHR did 
not notify the Seminole Tribe, 
which has taken an active role in 
protecting cultural resources, 
including nearly 100 ancient 
canoes found this summer on a 
lake near Gainesville. 

As a result, the canoe, 
which may be hundreds, or even 
thousands of years old, was 
reportedly bound for Moody Air 
Force base in Georgia. 

According to a Dec. 12 
article in Highlands Today, the 
canoe was being kept at the Avon 
Park Bombing Range, a federal 
facility. Officials there have been 
quoted as saying the canoe was 
found on federal property. 

The Sebring newspaper 
reported that local residents Allan 
Trevalyan and John Kniffen, con- 
cerned for the fate of the canoe, 
built a plywood bed and hauled 
the canoe out of the creek on their 
boat. 

The cultural resource 
manager from Moody Air Force 
Base in Georgia (the federal 
authority for the Avon Park 
Bombing Range) had been moni- 


and the loggers were great! They actually applauded, and sought me 
out in the halls, to express their concern for the rights of Indians. As 
people who live very close to the earth, just as Indians do, the loggers 
respect the Indians and see themselves as natural allies in the process 
of stewardship. It was a very hopeful experience. 

Unfortunately, juxtaposed against that posi- 
tive response has been the response of the DHR and 
the SHPO which has been. . .well. . . nothing. I trav- 
eled back to Tallahassee after Nov. 6, for a meeting 
with them — at my request, not theirs, to continue 
discussions with the SHPO, Dr. Jan Matthews, and 
the State Archaeologist, Dr. Jim Miller. I asked them 
when we (the State and the Tribe) were going to begin 
to collaborate on the National Register nomination for Pithlachocco, 
only to be informed that they had proceeded alone. 

I cited the press release from Florida’s Secretary of State, 
announcing that we would be working together on this matter of such 
importance to the Tribe. I was hoping for something in the spirit of 
consultation. Their response was, “But, first, we had to have something 
on paper to discuss, didn’t we?” To which I responded, “No, you don’t. 
That’s what consultation means. It means meeting, face-to-face, in a 
respectful manner to discuss the things that we are going to put down 
on paper!” Blank faces. Cultural stone walls. Finally, they told me that 
the Tribe was “free” to contact the archaeologist who was writing the 
Nomination. Florida’s Sunshine Law, they said, meant that any citizen 
had the right to obtain access to any State-generated information. The 
message was clear. There was nothing special about the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida, and the word of the Secretary of State meant nothing to 


them. 


concepts frequently is easier than dealing with living people. 

Admittedly, it takes a lot of energy to preserve history in 
Florida, where the inherently destructive nature of a virtually perma- 
nent state of development makes ‘rapid response’ the default mode. 

And the State will never pay for enough staff to cover all of the 
requirements. So it becomes a matter of establishing priorities or, as I 
have stated before, a matter of defining our values. 

In the area of protecting the Indian history of Florida, the 
Division of Historical Resources (DHR) and the State Historic 
Preservation Office (SHPO), prominent parts of the Florida’s 
Department of State, certainly have responded rapidly to protect their 
bureaucratic image, but promises of cooperation and intercultural 
respect have gone largely unfulfilled. Indeed, in DHR, it’s back to busi- 
ness as usual. The excitement and publicity generated by the largest, 
most important find of its kind in the nation have pretty much sunk 
back into the mud with many of those magnificent canoes. Out of sight, 
out of mind. 

The SHPO’s office, where permits issued by the Department 
of Environmental Protection (DEP) are supposed to be vetted for 
potential impact upon historic sites, has promised to start reading the 
permits from now on, and checking them adequately against the infor- 
mation recorded in the Florida Master Site File, so that known sites 
may be better protected. They have promised not to grant any more cat- 
egorical exclusions, that is, not to let permits for certain types of activi- 
ties be issued automatically. This is an element of the process that has 
been long ignored. 

The most positive response to the issue of protecting Florida’s 
Indian heritage has come from the DEP where Dr. Benji Brumberg, the 
newly appointed Ombudsman for Florida’s citizens, has proven to be 
an adept and sincere advocate for all Floridians, including its Indian 
citizens. As a direct result of his determination to bring the decision 
makers together to respond to the long-range preservation issues that 
rose to visibility with the canoes, I met with representatives from five 
of Florida’s governmental Departments, on Nov. 6, to address some of 
the most critical issues. Seminole Tribune reporters, who brought the 
canoe story to light, were in that meeting and reported on it in the Nov. 
10 issue of the Tribune. It wasn’t a formal consultation, as is required 
by Federal law but, then, that was one of the critical points that we had 
to discuss. 

One positive result of that meeting was my participation, for 
the first time ever, in a DEP Master Deadhead Loggers’ Training 
Session, held in Tallahassee on Friday, Dec. 1. The invitation was only 
verbal rather than formally issued, and at no point did the State offer to 
defray the Tribe’s expenses in sending a representative there, even 
though I was the only instructor not on the State payroll as well as the 
only instructor who had to travel a significant distance to participate. 
Further, no discussion has ensued concerning the regular participation 
of the Tribe in future sessions. But, the opportunity was worthwhile, 


toring the canoe for several 
months as water levels rose and 
fell. James Levy, artifact conser- 
vationist with the DHR Lab in 
Tallahasee, was called in to pro- 
vide expertise on conserving the 
fragile canoe. Meanwhile, sources 
said, the canoe was being kept on 
the bombing range in a tank of 
fresh water. 

Telephone calls to range 
official Paul Ebersbach were not 
returned. However, at press time 
efforts were underway to have the 
canoe returned to the Seminole 
Tribe. 

“I plan to put in a claim 
for that canoe for the Seminole 
Tribe,” said Dr. Patricia 
Wickman, the Tribal Historic 
Preservation Officer. 

In the case of the 
Pithachocco canoes, the Tribe 
sought and won protection of the 
largest find of its kind in history. 
The area of the lake where most 
of the canoes were found is being 
nominated for inclusion on the 
National Register of Historic 
Places, and all logging - includ- 
ing a state-permitted operation 
which archaeologists say dam- 
aged at least seven of the canoes 
- has been stopped. 

“The Seminoles are 
determined to protect these pre- 
cious artifacts from their past,” 
said Dr. Wickman. “And even 
though the process of conserving 
these wooden artifacts from sub- 
merged sites is slow and costly, 
we can’t afford to lose any more.” 


So, I moved on to the subject of the site itself and how the 
canoes should be interpreted to the public. Here, I thought, was a 
tremendous opportunity to offer the nation a direct link to Florida’s 
past. The perfect setting in which the past and the present could meet, 
face to face, as it were, and the story of Florida’s Indian peoples could 
take center stage. But, instead of opening a door, they immediately 
began to build a wall. Dr. Miller admitted that he has never even con- 
sidered using the find for educational purposes. The Tribe was wel- 
come, he said, to submit its ideas, and the Division would consider 
them. No enthusiasm. No warm welcome. No offers of partnering. No 
room at the inn. Re-action, again, rather than pro-action. 

That’s what got us into this messy situation in the first place. 
Logging would not have stopped on that lake if Seminole Tribune 
reporters had not spread the story across the front page of the newspa- 
per. We never would have known that the canoes represented almost 

5.000 years of boat building by the ancestors if Chief James Billie had- 
n’t offered to pay for radiocarbon tests himself, after DHR refused the 
tests on the grounds of poverty and disinterest. There is no sense of 
proportion here, and precious little sense of respect. 

And now, there’s the problem of the proposed “muck scrap- 
ing” that will destroy 34 acres on the southwestern side of the same 
lake where those scores of canoes were left by the Indians. Once again, 
a State agency - this time, the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC), proposes to change the physical landscape of 
Pithlachocco. The State wants to spend one million dollars to excavate 

120.000 cubic yards of muck and dump it into the middle of the lake as 
three artificial islands. The premise is that the muck is a seed bed for 
grasses and plants that will sprout when the natural cycle of rains raise 
the water level in the lake, next Spring. These “tussocks” of vegetation, 
we are told, will stop sportsmen from wading into the lake to fish; 
deplete the oxygen that the fish need; and float downstream to destroy 
a new bridge. Powerful plants. It’s an operation that the State performs 
regularly in other lakes. And the premise is not without merit. 

But this lake is unique. This is a lake that holds the largest sin- 
gle cache of prehistoric dugout canoes ever found in the United States. 
This is lake on which the Governor and the Secretary of State already 
have acted to halt - permanently - any lake-bottom-disturbing activi- 
ties by private Florida citizens. Part of this lake is about to be added to 
the National Register of Historic Places. And what’s more, this lake is a 
navigable waterway. Certain activities on this lake - such as digging up 
the lake bed — lie within the regulatory control of the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. The FWC must obtain a permit from Florida’s 
DEP and from the Corps in order to proceed. And the Federal permit- 
ting process makes the proposed activity an Undertaking under Federal 
law, and requires the FWC to comply with the Section 106 require- 
ments of the National Historic Preservation Act and with the National 
Environmental Protection Act, among others. That is, the State agency 
must consult , on a go vemment-to- government basis, with any 
Federally-recognized Tribes whose ancestral lands have the potential 
to be adversely affected by the proposed Undertaking, as are the 
Seminoles. 

There was no consultation. They simply announced the proj- 
ect in the newspapers. The project director, Bob Hujik , even went so 
far as to heatedly deny that his agency had applied for a DEP permit. 
He apparently had no idea that DEP already had provided the Seminole 
Tribune with a copy of the permit, submitted six weeks earlier. Federal 
law mandates bona fide - regular and meaningful, consultation with 
the pertinent Federally-recognized Tribes. And that means involvement 
early on, in the planning stage of any undertaking - not, as in this 
case, after it appears in the newspapers. And the core of the consulta- 
tion process is spelled out and defined in Executive Order 13175, 
signed by the President of the United States: the core of consultation is 
respect. It’s the same value that the national politicos and the news 
media are touting as the critical virtue in our new president. It is the 
elusive virtue that Indians have sought in their dealings with the gov- 
ernment for far too long. It is the virtue that the Seminole people con- 
tinue to seek even today, in their ancestral homeland of Florida. 


— Dr. Patricia Wickman is Director of the Seminole Tribe of Florida s 
Department of Anthropology & Geneaology and the Seminole Tribal 
Historic Preservation Officer. 


Betty Mae 
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As I looked I saw an old — 
fashioned doll that looked like a 
real baby. I picked it up and 
admired it. I was saying to myself, 
“Why couldn’t something like this 
ever come in my day?” while 
standing there holding the baby 
doll. 

The matron saw me and 
said, “You like that doll, don’t 
you?” Then, I told her my story of 
wanting a doll and never getting it 
in my life. 

I laid the doll back in the 
box, but the matron picked it up 
and said, “Here, take it and wash 
her clothes and clean it up and put 
it on your bed.” 

I stood there thinking, 

“I’m too old for a doll.” But the 
matron kept up saying, “Take it. 
Take it.” So I picked up the baby 
doll and took it to the wash room 
and washed it. Then I took the doll 
clothes and I washed them. Then I 
took the doll to my room and laid it 
on my pillow. 

That doll stayed on my 
pillow every day while I remained 
in Cherokee and finished high 


school. Then, I took it to my nurse 
training at the Kiowa Indian 
Hospital in Lawton, Okla. It stayed 
on my bed until I finished that, too. 

Then I brought it back to 
Florida and laid it on my bed. It 
stayed on my bed every night until 
my house burned down and it was 
lost in the fire. 

The lesson I learned from 
this and what I like to tell parents is 
that it doesn’t take a lot of presents 
to make an impression on a child. 
Christmas is the day we celebrate 
the birth of Christ, a baby who was 
born in a stable where animals were 
kept. 

The mother of Jesus didn’t 
have any fine blankets, so she 
wrapped Him in rags and laid Him 
in a manger. Jesus never had fine 
clothes, but He came to teach love 
and peace and that’s why Christmas 
is such a wonderful holiday. 

Christmas is not about 
gifts. You don’t have to give your 
child a mountain of things. Give 
them love and guidance and a good 
example to follow. Those are the 
important gifts and they’re the 
things that even a fire can’t destroy. 


— Betty Mae Jumper is founder of 
the Seminole Tribune and Tribal 
Director of Communications 



Col. John Mitchell, Dr. Patricia Wickman and Chief Jim Billie. 


Exchange 
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Tribes with historic ties to Fort 
Benning and the region. Other 
Tribal representatives included 
Mikko Sylestine, Alabama- 
Coushatta of Texas; Second Chief 
A.D. Ellis, Muscogee Creek Nation 
of Oklahoma; Chairman Fred 
McGhee, Poarch Band of Creek 
Indians; and Rena Duncan, 
Chickasaw Nation. 

Fort Benning 

Commanding General MG John M. 
LeMoyne represented the U.S. 
Army. Present for the City of 
Columbus was Mayor Bobby Peters 
and members of the City Council. 
Others participating included Ray 
Luce of the Georgia State Historic 
Preservation Office and James 
Huhta, of the Advisory Council of 
Historic Preservation. 

Recognized by Chairman 
Fred McGhee during the ceremony 
was Bill Day, Tribal Historic 
Preservation Officer (THPO) for 
the Poarch Band of Creek Indians. 
“I’ve been fighting for 30 years to 
see this happen,” said Day about 
the prominent role the Indian Tribes 
were given during the consultation 
process. 

Lauded by MG John 
LeMoyne as well a number of the 
Tribal representatives was Garrison 
Commander Col. John Mitchell, 
who was instrumental in the suc- 
cessful outcome of the negotiations. 
Col. Mitchell, who is retiring at the 
end of the year, was placed in 
charge of the entire proceedings 
and was determined to offer respect 
to the Indian Tribes and make Fort 
Benning a partner in Indian her- 
itage. 

The consultation of the 
Tribes, in three meetings held over 


the last 1 8 months, was crucial to 
the development of the MOA 
because the land sold to the City 
will contain “preservation 
covenants” that will obligate the 
City to protect nine sites designated 
for each of the Tribes, as well out- 
line the treatment of sacred sites 
and inadvertent finds of American 
Indian cultural sites in the future. 

Whoever owns the land 
will have to abide by the covenants. 

According to Dr. 

Wickman, Director of 
Anthropology & Genealogy and 
Seminole Tribe representative 
throughout the consultation 
process, the land exchange marks 
“the first time in U.S. history that 
land has passed from Federal to 
City to private developers with 
‘preservation covenants’ attached 
that not only ensures the spirit of 
the Native American Graves 
Protection and Repatriation Act 
(NAGPRA), but actually has NAG- 
PRA written into the preamble.” 

“It shows that Indian 
Tribes can come in and not only 
have an effective voice in the con- 
sultation process, but also give the 
city the latitude to allow for future 
growth,” she said. 

Dr. Wickman was lauded 
for her efforts by Chairman Billie 
during the ceremony, “I never 
thought it would happen, but it has 
happened, through the efforts of 
one woman. She and I discussed 
this for long hours and one day it 
became these meetings.” 

Billie then thanked 
Commanding General MG John 
LeMoyne for flying the Tribal flag 
alongside the U.S. flag and Army 
streamers. The Tribal flag was later 
taken for safekeeping by the 
National Infantry Museum at Fort 
Benning. 


The Tribune wants your opinion! 


on Tribal citizenship, 
blood quantum and 
Seminole clans 


Write Seminole Communications 
6300 Stirling Rd, Hollywood, FI 33024. 
or 

email tribune@semtribe.com 
call Virginia Mitchell at (954) 967-3416 


let us know what YOU think! 


Former Trophy For UF-Miami Winner 


Seminole War Canoe Was Part Of Football Rivalry 


*Teams Meet in Sugar Bowl, Jan. 2 

CORAL GABLES — A cypress 
tree struck by lightning created the impetus for 
the Seminole War Canoe. But it may take 
another stroke as decisive to revive the tradi- 
tional trophy for the winner of the University 
of Florida-University of Miami football game. 

“It has been discussed, but no deci- 
sion has been made,” said Jay Mazuruwski of 
Hurricane Sports Information, regarding the 
war canoe trophy, which has been gathering 
dust in a glass trophy case outside the Knight 
Sports Complex on the U-M campus. 

Thirteen seasons have passed since 
the two teams stopped playing each other for 
bragging rights to Florida (along with another 
occasional power called Florida State). This 
year, the Hurricanes beat FSU which beat the 


Gators which, ironically, set the stage for the 
Seminole War Canoe to again be contested. 

That’s because the Bowl Conference 
Alliance, which picks opponents for a mythi- 
cal national championship game, chose once- 
defeated FSU to play unbeaten Oklahoma for 
the right to be called the nation’s best depend- 
ing on the outcome of the Jan. 3 Orange Bowl 
game. 

The day before, the twice-beaten 
Gators meet the Hurricanes for the first time 
since 1987, at the Sugar Bowl in New 
Orleans, La. Both teams have won national 
championships in the intervening years (as has 
FSU). In another touch of irony, Florida’s lone 
title came at the expense of the Seminoles in 
1996, avenging a regular season loss to FSU. 
That fateful match-up occurred on the same 


field where the Hurricanes (ranked number 3 
by a chad by the BCA), tangle with the sev- 
enth-ranked Gators. 

The two schools fought over the 
canoe with pride for more than 30 years 
before the series was canceled due, some say, 
to bad blood or lack of will on the part of the 
Gainesville contingent. 

Now, they will play again. And they 
will resume play on a regular basis again in 
2002. The rivalry has been renewed. But will 
the tradition of the Seminole War Canoe? 

That decision resides with U-Miami 
Athletic Director Paul Dee, who could not be 
reached for comment. Dee, however, is no 
stranger to the rivalry. He is a graduate of the 
University of Florida. 

— Charles Flowers 
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Fort Dade: Post Honored Man Whose Death Began Second Seminole War 


During the Seminole Wars (1817-1858), the 
United States Army built forts across the peninsula 
of Florida. In this exclusive, ongoing Seminole 
Tribune series, correspondent Yolanda Ponce 
deLeon reports on the role these forts played in the 
battles that were - in their time - the longest and 
most costly military campaigns ever fought by the 
United States. 


By Yolanda Ponce deLeon 

DADE CITY — It was a chilly morning on 
Dec. 28, 1835, when Major Francis Dade with his 
command of approximately 106 U.S. military soldiers 
were on the 100-mile highway known as Fort King 
Road. The soldiers were heading from Fort Brooke in 
what is now Tampa to Fort King, just outside modem 
day Ocala. 

Suddenly, just after dawn, the soldiers were 
attacked by an estimated 400 Seminole Indians. 

“If you do not fire the first shot, I will.” 
Those words were spoken by Ote Emathla (Jumper) 
to Chief Micanopy before firing the deadly shot at 
Dade. 

A cry of surprise was heard. “My God!” 
Dade was dead before he hit the ground. Thus began 
Dade’s Battle, also known as Dade’s Massacre, and 
most importantly it marked what many consider the 
beginning of the Second Seminole War. 

Dade and his command had been travelling 
for five long days in an ambush-ridden territory and 
had not been attacked. Instead of finding that pecu- 
liar, Dade felt fully confident and, 
therefore, allowed his men to carry 
their guns under their overcoats. 

The men were tired, irritable, 
and cold and he felt that this would 
ease the tension and put them in a bet- 
ter mood. Now they could get on with 
the real mission of going to the relief 
of Gen. Duncan Clinch and his men at 
Fort King. 

In his book Dade s Last 
Command , author Frank Laumer 
recounts the battle in full detail. 

Laumer says just before the attack 
Dade told his men to, “Have a good 
heart; our difficulties and dangers are 
over now, and as soon as we arrive at 
Fort King you’ll have three days to rest 
and keep Christmas gaily.” 

Dade was not aware that 
Louis Pacheco, a black slave who was 
Dade’s guide and translator, had sent 
word to the Seminole Indians of the 
time of departure and strength of the 
column. 

John Mahon, author of 
History of the Second Seminole War 
1835-1842 explains, “it wasn’t neces- 
sary to betray the route because that 
was obvious. But, Pacheco gave them 
the knowledge of the man power and 
the artillery they were carrying.” 

With that knowledge, the 
Seminole leaders, Micanopy, Alligator 
and Jumper planned the attack. 

Micanopy was hesitant to attack. He 
wanted to wait for Osceola, who was 
in the middle of his raid on Fort King. 

But Alligator and Jumper 
insisted it was the perfect time. They 
could wait no longer. Once Jumper 
fired the first shot, there was no turning back. 

They had watched and waited for Dade’s 
column to cross the Hillsborough River. The soldiers 
were unaware they were sitting ducks. The men were 
easy prey with their sky-blue overcoats and fell one 
by one on the ground covered in blood. 

The battle lasted about eight hours. By 4 
not one white man was left standing. All you 


were here to stay. 

The Seminoles, full of glory, celebrated their 
victory in the Wahoo Swamp. Osceola was not pres- 
ent at Dade’s Battle. He was at Fort King, where he 
killed Indian agent Wiley Thompson. He met 
Micanopy, Alligator and Jumper and they recounted 
their individual success. 

The Seminoles celebrated their early victory. 
When word of the attack on Dade and his men 
reached Washington it enraged the politicians so that 
they made all attempts to make sure the Seminole 
Indians would feel their wrath. 

When asked the importance of Dade’s Battle 
to the Seminole Wars, Laumer feels, “It set the tone 
of the Second Seminole War. Because so many sol- 
diers were lost and were killed, it so upset the country 
to the extent that we went to war and decided we 
were going to have to totally obliterate these people. 

“It was a pity in a way that the Seminoles 
won it because if they had lost that battle I doubt the 
Second Seminole War would have happened. But 
with a 1 05 men killed — five being West Point 
Officers — that was considered an insult on the front 
and it had to be avenged.” 

Laumer reports during the seven years of the 
Second Seminole War, the name of the fallen officers 
of Dade’s command were given to many of the forts 
built in Florida during that time. Of course, the first 
would carry the name of Bvt. Maj. Francis Langhorne 
Dade — the first fallen soldier at the Battle of Dade. 

Construction of Fort Dade began on Dec. 23 



Gen. Jesup thought war would end at Fort Dade on Feb. 18, 1837. 


p.m. 


could see were men drenched in blood suffering from 
their mortal wounds. It 


became the third worst 
defeat the U.S. Army 
suffered at the hands of 
Native Americans. 

There were only 
four survivors. Louis 
Pacheco, whom Laumer 
says was allowed to live 
because the Seminoles 


“If you do not fire the 
first shot, I will,” said 
Ote Emathla (Jumper). 


felt he was a slave and was not his own master. Three 
soldiers, Edwin DeCourey, Joseph Sprague and 
Ransom Clark, were left to die of their fatal wounds. 

They lay in the blood-drenched battlefield 
and waited until night. Edwin DeCourey and Joseph 
Sprague decided to head towards Fort King. They 
were never seen again. Ransom Clark and Louis 
Pacheco headed for Fort Brooke. These are the only 
two survivors of the attack, and Clark’s recount is the 
only one available from a white witness. 

Afterwards, the Seminoles walked around 
the battlefield to make sure that no one was left alive. 
They did not loot or scalp anyone. This attack was 
meant to send a message to the United States. They 


1836, after Gen. Thomas Jesup gave Order Number 
26 which read: “A fort will be erected. . .on the Big 
Withlacoochee, at the point where the Fort King road 
crosses it, which will bear the name of the gallant and 
lamented Dade.” 

Fort Dade was established Jan. 8, 1837 and 
was located on the south bank of the Withlacoochee 
River, just east of the Fort King Road. It was roughly 
40 miles from Fort Brooke and 60 from Fort King. 

“General Jesup believed this was a 

perfect location because they could stay in 

touch with Indian movement in the interior 
while maintaining frequent contact with 
other posts,” Laumer states. 

Fort Dade was made of pinewood, 
which was cut and trimmed, sharpened like 
giant spears, and then set down butt ends 

first in a long rectangle. It maintained about 

150 soldiers and was equipped with 
weapons and food supplies. 

Other forts would be built around it to be 
used mainly as storage facilities for the few supplies 
received. The forts would also help to shorten his 
lines of supplies and soldiers would have more 
maneuverability. 

On Jan. 8, 1837, Jesup used the fort as a 
temporary headquarters for the Army of the South. A 
few days later he left to continue his mission of tak- 
ing the land from the Indians. After he left, he placed 
Col. William Foster in charge of the fort. 

On Feb. 8, Jesup met with Jumper and 
Alligator in a field between their camps. Jesup told 
them to end the hostilities and that the Indians must 
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Map depicting 1835 Florida shows Fort Dade site. 


comply with the Treaty of Payne’s Landing. 

The Treaty of Payne’s Landing had been 
signed in 1 832 and it directed the Seminole Indians to 
leave Florida. Jesup wanted to enforce the treaty as a 
way for the war to 
end peacefully. 

Jumper 
and Alligator 
agreed to speak 
with Micanopy, 
but assured the 
General he would 
meet with Jesup 
since it was 
known Micanopy 
wanted peace. 

Once they agreed 
to negotiate, Jesup 
said the hostilities 
would cease and 
they should meet 
on Feb. 18, 1837 
at Fort Dade. 

Jesup 

was ecstatic with 
joy. Concerned 
about his place in 
history, Jesup 
wanted to be 
remembered for 

bringing the war to a close and Fort Dade would be 
remembered as the place where hostilities ended. He 
would go down in history and that enticed him most 
of all. Jesup returned to the fort and started on 
preparations for the meeting 

But, Feb. 18 came and went without a sign 
of the Seminoles. The morale at the fort was low. 
Soldiers were full of skepticism and an aura of dis- 
appointment and disbelief filled the air. 

Jesup was enraged by what he considered a betrayal 
by the Seminoles and in the days following he 
planned a full fledged war. Then word came that 
some Indians where spotted coming towards the fort 

and they looked to be 

unarmed. 

Jumper and Cloud 
entered the fort around 4 
p.m., Feb. 22. Ironically, that 
was Maj. Dade’s birthday. 

The tension eased once talks 
resumed on when the 
Seminoles would be ready to 
leave Florida. 

During the next ten 
days, Jesup met with Chiefs 

Jumper, Alligator, Cloud and Halah-too-chee at dif- 
ferent intervals. Jesup insisted that to achieve peace, 
the Seminoles must emigrate. 

There was a meeting held in the General’s 
quarters March 5, which was a Sunday afternoon. 
Jesup and his staff, along with Halah-too-chee (a 
nephew of Micanopy and heir apparent) and Jumper 
were present. Halah-too-chee was the prime negotia- 
tor. 

Halah-too-chee told Jesup his uncle sent him 
and Jumper in his place and would ratify any agree- 
ment they came into that day. Here it was deter- 
mined that the Seminoles would agree to migrate to 
the West. 

The next day, March 6, 1837, the 
Capitulation was signed. The terms of the document 
stated the following: (1) hostilities were ended, once 
and for all; (2) the Seminoles 
agreed to migrate immediately 
west of the Mississippi. . .present 
themselves at a concentration 
point no later than April 10, 

1837; and (3) the white men 
agreed to subsist the Seminoles 
from the time they turned them- 
selves in at Fort Brooke until 
they reached their new homes, 
and thereafter for one year.” 

March 6, 1837, was the 
high point in Fort Dade’s history. 

The days and months following, 
preparations were being made to 
help the Indians with all the nec- 
essary adjustments needed to 
make the move West. 

Jesup was delighted 
with how everything turned out. 

He was fully confident the 
Indians would abide by the terms 
agreed upon. He was not aware 
that the Seminoles never intended 
to leave their land and this was a 
ploy to buy time and obtain need- 
ed resources. 

During the next months 
everything seemed in order. 

Since a truce was called the 
Seminoles were free to come and 
go as they pleased. 

To show their good 
faith, many Seminoles, includ- 
ing Micanopy and Osceola, 
moved near Forts Brooke and 
Mellon. This helped the chiefs 
in regaining their strength. 

In return for their will- 
ingness to leave peacefully, the 
Seminoles received large quan- 
tities of food, provisions and 
medicine from the United States. 

Most importantly of all, they 
gained time to plan and prepare 
their next move. 

“The younger chiefs had never intended to 
fulfill the stipulations agreed to, but used the diplo- 
macy usually attributed only to civilized people to 
gain their real ends,” Laumer says. 

During these months, Jesup had undergone 
a lot of criticism from the slave hunters, which 
mostly consisted of Floridians. They were upset 
because the capitulation called for the slaves to go 
with the Seminoles. They felt their property was 
being taken away and that Jesup should not allow 
that. 

On the other hand, Jesup had to deal with 
the Seminoles. Jesup was aware the Seminoles and 
blacks had forged pacts and that the Indians would 
not surrender the blacks easily. In addition, the terms 
agreed to stated the Seminoles and their allies would 
be moved to the West. ‘Allies’ referred to the run- 
or 5Way slaves. 

Jesup, under intense pressure, tried to please 
both the whites and Indians, but to no avail. This 

a S reat stra i n on ^e agreement because Jesup 
was forced to make modifications concerning the 
slaves. To ease tension, the Seminoles agreed to sur- 
L n render the slaves when they were ready to migrate. 

Then in June, all the Seminoles disappeared. 
They had gone into the wilderness to put in crops 
for the winter. When Jesup realized what was hap- 
pening, he knew there would be no end to the war. 


“It was a pity in a way that 
the Seminoles won it because 
if they had lost that battle I 
doubt the Second Seminole 
War would have happened. 


He knew when the Indians resurfaced it 
would not be to move, but instead to fight for their 
land. The war entered a new phase. Jesup was ready 
to retaliate against the Seminoles for betraying him. 

The Seminoles, on the 
other hand, were not ready 
to give up without a fight. 
They did everything in 
their power to be ready 
when Jesup came looking 
for them. 

Since he would no longer 
be victorious at ending the 
war, the General realized 
his name and Fort Dade 
would no longer be remem- 
bered honorably in the mil- 
itary annals. Instead Jesup 
would be remembered as 
the general who was out- 
smarted by the Seminoles 
and Fort Dade would exist 
as unremarkable among all 
the hundreds of military 
other forts in Florida. 

After that time, 
Fort Dade remained stand- 
ing. It served for many 
years as a depot and obser- 
vation post in the heart of 
the Seminole Indian Settlement. 

Like many other forts it was aban- 
doned in the summer and reoccupied in the fall. It 
was reestablished on a yearly basis, but as time 
passed, little by little, the military started skipping 
years until finally they no longer garrisoned the fort. 

It is known that on June 4, 1838, the 
Seminoles burned down Fort Dade. They were 
involved in a foray with the Second Dragoons, com- 
manded by Col. David E. Twiggs. The encounter took 
place on the Withlacoochee and ended due to heavy 
rain; no outcome was ever determined. 

In September 1849, Lt. Col. Henry 
Bainbridge, with a detach- 
ment of the seventh infantry, 
was sent to reopen the fort. 
He noticed people had settled 
around the area. A Post 
Office had been established 
in 1 845 and named in honor 
of old Fort Dade. 

As time passed Fort 
Dade was forgotten. The set- 

tiers were not aware that a 

military post had been estab- 
lished there at one point in time. They just felt the 
troops had camped around what had come to be 
known as the Fort Dade Community. 

In 1892. a new Fort Dade was established 
on Egmont Key, in Tampa Bay. Maj. Dade had hunt- 
ed in that area in 1824. This is considered the third 
official Fort Dade, after old Fort Dade and the Fort 
Dade Post Office. The original Fort Dade had been 
built 15 miles from the Dade Battlefield Site. 

“Every year we host a reenactment of Dade’s 
Battle,” says Barbara Rogers, Park Manager for the 
Dade Battlefield State Historic Site. “During the 
weeklong activities the Seminoles and soldiers have 
encampments showing how it was too live during 
those times.” 

This year the reenactment will be held on 


55 


Dec. 30 - 31, at 2 p.m. The Dade Battlefield State 



Drawing shows attack that began with the death of Maj. Dade. 


Historic Site is located off 1-75 and S.R. 48, west of 
Highway 301. Its daily hours of operation are from 8 
a.m. until sundown, 365 days a year. 

Other activities at the site include a museum 
that tells the story of the battle, a nature trail and a 
picnic area. The park entered the National Register in 
1974 and is visited yearly by 25,000 people. For more 
information on the Dade Battlefield Historic Site, call 
(352) 793-4781. 

The original Fort Dade no longer exists. The 
location today is on the east side of U.S. 301, seven 
miles north of Dade City. Author Laumer, who also 
blongs to the Seminole War Historic Foundation, 

Inc., states “the original Fort Dade site is an empty 
field, full of palmetto and shrubs, and the land is 
owned by the Seminole War Historic Foundation. 

“In all my years of research, I have never 
found, or come upon a picture or drawing of the fort. 
But it is known that Fort Dade was built with the 
same plans as Fort Foster.” 

For further reading material on Fort Dade, 
Laumer conducted extensive research on the fort and 
wrote an article entitled, ‘‘This Was Fort Dade. ” It 
was published in the Florida Historical Quarterly , 
Volume 45. 

For more information on Dade’s Battle and 
the original fort, contact the Seminole War Historic 
Foundation, Inc. at (352) 583-2974. 

Next: Fort Barnwell. 


He had just helped the enemy regain their strength. 
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Community News 


Seminole Bikers Help Toys For Tots 


By Melissa Sherman 

FORT LAUDERDALE — That’s not the 
sound of Santa’s reindeer in a stampede; it’s 40,000 
bikers donating their time and toys for “Toys for 
Tots.” 

Saturday Dec. 2, Tribal citizens and friends 
Max Osceola, David Osceola, Joe Osceola Jr., Jimbo 
Osceola, Vincent and Loretta Micco, Cliff and Alicia 
Sanchez, Lee and Cathy Tiger, Roy and Barbara 
Butera from Hollywood, Jacob Osceola Sr., Ricky 
Doctor, Glenn Osceola, Rudy Osceola, Mitchell 
Cypress, Tom and Mary Jane Koenes, Fred and 
Marie Phillips from Big Cypress, and Raymond 
Garza and Virginia Billie from Immokalee met spon- 
sors at the Toy Jet Hangar on Commercial Boulevard 
at 8:30 a.m. 

When everyone was accounted for they met 
the rest of the bikers at the racetrack on Atlantic 
Boulevard. Finally, about 10 a.m. the entire group of 
bikers roared on their way. 

Police closed 1-95 southbound and 1-595 
westbound to Markham Park to ensure a safe ride for 
the bikers. Despite their efforts, a car managed to 
break through the roadblock and ran Seminole biker 
Alicia Sanchez off the road. 



Jimmy Hank Osceola III joined the Toy Run 2000. 


Raymond Garza and Virginia Billie help Santa. 

“This car broke into our line and kept com- 
ing over from the far right lane, eventually I ran out 
of road,” said Sanchez. “I could feel my bike shak- 
ing from the wind surge of his car. I was sandwiched 
between the car and the concrete wall. Finally the 
wall ended and my bike and I slid in the grassy 
median.” 

Thankfully Sanchez was not seriously 
injured. She suffered only minor scratches and a 
large bruise on her right arm. As for her bike, it is in 
the shop and should be fixed by the end of the week. 

“I still don’t know if they caught the driv- 
er,” stated Sanchez, who has contacted the police 
several times since the incident. 

As for the rest of the ride Alicia and the 
bikers finally made it to Markham Park where they 
placed their donated toys under a designated tree. 

“The mountain of toys and participation 
was bigger and better than last year,” said the slight- 
ly jarred but thankful Sanchez. 


Brighton Citizens Visit Calusa Indian Site 


By Sandra K. Osceola 

FORT MYERS — Brighton resi- 
dents and students of Florida Gulf Coast 
University joined forces Dec. 9 for a day of 
kayaking and exploring. 

With the efforts of Dr. Susan Stans, 
Florida Gulf Coast University professor, and 
Kevin Osceola, Brighton citizen, 18 curious 
souls met on Fort Myers Beach Saturday 
morning. The group explored what was once a 
great city occupied by the Calusa Indians. 

After kayaking from Lovers Key to 
Mound Key, Arden Arrington, owner of 
Calusa Coast Outfitters, volunteered his time 
and boat to spend the day with the group and 
to give a history lesson on how the Calusa 
Indians built the island which now is called 
Mound Key. 

Using the shells of the shellfish, the 
island was built to a size of approximately 20 
acres rising 19 feet above sea level. Shellfish 
was a dietary staple for the Calusa Indians 
who also used the leftover shells for tools, 
jewelry and foundations of their homes. 

White families also settled the island 
in the early 1900s and a schoolhouse was built 
and used for one year. A burial ground is on 
the island, but access is restricted. 

After exploring Mound Key, Dr. 

Stans provided a special lunch on a boat 
parked in the lagoon on the island. The trip 
was both educational and fun for all who 
attended, even though some participants need- 
ed a few more lessons in kayaking. 

Brighton Recreation Department co- 
sponsored the trip. 



Martha Jones, Kevin Osceola study historical marker. 
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Delta Airlines and Seminole tourism officials cut the ribbon to launch Delta Express’s direct non-stop flights. 

Seminole Tourism Connects With Delta 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Seminole Tourism 
and Delta Airlines got together Nov. 1 to inaugurate 
Delta Express’s direct, non-stop, daily flight service 
from Ronald Reagan National Airport here to Fort 
Lauderdale. 

Ray Becerra and his Harris Hawk “Ocala” 
represented Billie Swamp Safari. Daisy Jumper repre- 
sented the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 


During the inauguration Lee Tiger spoke on 
the tourism impact for greater Fort Lauderdale and the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida’s variety of venues - the 
five casinos, Okalee Village, Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, 
and Billie Swamp Safari. Tiger then presented each 
passenger with “buy one get one free” coupons along 
with museum and safari brochures. 


Bowers Leads IAC Towards Autonomy 



President Richard Bowers (seated, second from right) and IAC Board of Directors at Symposium session. 


By Dan McDonald 

LAS VEGAS — Richard Bowers, ending the 
first year of his two-year term as President of the 
Intertribal Agriculture Council (IAC), encouraged the 
members to become more independent at the group’s 
14th Annual Symposium Dec. 3-7. 

“The purpose of the IAC is to promote the 
Indian use of Indian resources,” Bowers, a Big 
Cypress cattleman said during the symposium. “We 
want to help tribes become independent and be able to 
control their own resources. 

“That’s the whole idea behind the IAC. We 
want Indians to run their own land and to benefit from 
their lands. Currently, too much of Indian land is 
under the control of federal and state governments. 

We want tribes setting policy and directing their own 
destiny. That’s what drives this organization.” 

Toward that end, the IAC has set out a num- 
ber of priorities in the coming year. According to 
Bowers, the group will begin helping to market buffa- 
lo meat products produced by the Crow Tribe in 
Montana. It will also be working with the 
Passamaquoddy (Maine) T ribe’s blueberries. 

“One more goal I’d like to see in my last 
year is for the IAC’s for-profit arm begin to get more 
active in making money,” Bowers said. “Let’s face it, 
if you have money, you have more options. You don’t 
have to line up to accept money that may have strings 
attached which often include restrictions on the land’s 
use. 

“So, I think it’s important that we help raise 
the awareness of Indian products and take advantage 
of opportunities that exist.” 

One of those opportunities may include 
investment in the Burch Wet Blade, an innovative 
weed management system developed by Tom Burch 
of Boone, N.C. The Seminole Tribe is a major 
investor in the Burch Wet Blade, and Bowers thought 
the fit was perfect for IAC. 

According to the IAC, Indian lands in the 
lower 48 states amount to 54.6 million acres. If that 
were added to the 42 million acres of tribal land in 
Alaska, the resulting total would make Indian lands 
the nation’s fourth largest state. 

“IAC members control 80 percent of the 
Indian land in the lower 48 states, and 48 million 
acres of that land is in agricultural use,” Ross Racine, 
IAC’s acting executive director says. “Obviously, any- 
thing we do as a group would have a big impact on 
agriculture in general, and to Indian tribes specifically. 

“Most of that land is used for grazing. But, 
pastureland is being taken over by invasive weeds. It’s 


a problem everywhere. The Wet Blade sounds like it 
could be a perfect fit. We could use it on our tribal 
lands and own a piece of the company at the same 
time. It could be a wonderful partnership.” 

To help explain the value of the Wet Blade, 
Burch was given time to make a presentation at the 
symposium. Burch called upon the services of Dr. 

Tom Whitson, a professor and extension weed special- 
ist in the University of Wyoming College of 
Agriculture, Department of Plant Sciences, and has 
been one of the leading scientists conducting research 
with the Wet Blade. 

Using slides to illustrate his speech, Whitson 
told how he has been having success controlling inva- 
sive weeds threatening western rangeland, including 
his work treating Dalmatian toadflax on the Wind 
River Reservation in Wyoming. Wind River is a 2 
million-acre home to the Eastern Shoshone and 
Northern Arapaho Tribes. 

“What has happened here is that toadflax has 
taken over all the prime river bottom land,” Whitson 
said. “Essentially, the most productive land on the 
reservation was taken out of production because of 
toadflax. Before the Wet Blade, we had no way to 
control this plant. 

“With the Wet Blade, we can get 100 percent 
control. I asked a property appraiser in that area what 
the land was worth covered in toadflax. He said about 
$400 per acre. I asked him what it would be worth if 
you got rid of the toadflax and had good grazing 
grasses. He said over $600 per acre. 

“To me, that’s added value and shows the 
promise of the Wet Blade. Now we have a tool that 
can literally change the value of land. It’s going to 
have a major impact on agriculture in this country and 
the world.” 

It will be sometime next year before the IAC 
Board of Directors meets to evaluate the proposal. 

But, Burch moved to begin a relationship by donating 
2,000 Burch Co. shares to the IAC. 

“This is a gift, no strings attached,” Burch 
said. “I think Native Americans were the original 
farmers and stewards of the land. What a great part- 
nership it would be for IAC tribes to become an 
owner in the Wet Blade, which is going to have such a 
major, positive ecological impact on the land. 

“I’m proud to be associated with the IAC. I 
hope they join the team. But, even if we only cooper- 
ate, it’s still a great partnership. What better way to 
show the value of the Wet Blade than to help reclaim 
Indian lands?” 


Open House Shows Off Senior Center 


By Ernie Tiger 

HOLLYWOOD — Tribal officials and citi- 
zens gathered Dec. 6 for the Senior Citizen Center 
Open House. The newly completed 9,000 square foot 
senior facility will provide a place for seniors to 



Seniors now have a brand new, 9,000-square-foot center. 


socialize. The center also houses the Hot Meals 
Program and will be used as a severe storm shelter. 

“Seniors are of the utmost importance to me 
and nothing was spared during the construction of the 
Senior Citizen building,” says Max Osceola, Jr., the 
Hollywood Council Representative. 

“I am very happy with the results 
of the final completion. Education of stu- 
dents and the well-being of the citizens of 
the community are of the utmost impor- 
tance,” added Osceola during his opening 
remarks. 

Osceola then introduced the Pre- 
school students, who sang the Pledge of 
Allegiance for the crowd. The attendees 
later dined on a catered lunch provided by 
Tribal officials. 

The Dorothy S. Osceola (DSO) 
Library was rededicated during the cele- 
bration. Family members of the late Mrs. 
Osceola participated in the ribbon cutting. 
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Dale Carnegie Graduates Celebrate 


By Ernie Tiger 

HOLLYWOOD — Tribal 
employees from the last two Dale Carnegie 
classes met Dec. 11 and Dec. 13 in the 
Tribal Office Auditorium to receive their 
awards for participation in the 
12-week course. A special award 
was given out at each of the 
graduations for individual 
Overall achievement. These 
awards went to Jeannette 
Cypress and Linda Morris. 

During the ceremonies 
each student in the class stood in 
front of the crowd and talked 
about how the classes had affect- 
ed his or her own life. Some stu- 
dents spoke of how the classes 
affected them at work and 
helped them deal with co-work- 
ers. Others spoke of how the 
classes affected their lives away 
from work. 

Dale Carnegie is based 
on Five Drivers of Success , 
which are to build greater self- 
confidence, strengthen people 
skills, enhance communications 
skills, develop leadership skills, 
and control worry and stress. It 
is designed to help people over- 
come obstacles and cope with 
personal conflicts in their daily life. 

Those students completing the 
course and receiving awards were: Sara 
Payne, Human Relations award, Vision 
award; Penny Fontana, Breakthrough 
award, Human Relations award; Rhonda 
Roff, Breakthrough award, Human 
Relations; Jennifer Keefe, Outstanding 
Performance award; Kristen Duda, Human 
Relations award; Sharon Calderon, 
Outstanding Performance award, Crashing 
Through award; Gaile Boone; Criselda 
Marrero, Crashing Through award, 


Outstanding Performance award, Vision 
award; Norita Yzaguirre, Crashing Through 
award, Breakthrough award; Virginia 
Mitchell, Human Relations award, 
Breakthrough award; Linda Morris, two 


Oustanding Performance awards, 
Breakthrough award, Human Relations 
ward; Laura Tucker, Human Relations 
award; Debi DeHass, Crashing Through 
award, Human Relations award; Alicia 
Sanchez, Human Relations award, 
Outstanding Performance award; Peggy 
Osceola, Human Relations award, 
Breakthrough award; Carol Tommie, 
Human Relations award, Breakthrough 
award; Sonny Frank; Loretta Peterson, 
Breakthrough award; Lucille Molesky, 
Outstanding Performance award; Melissa 


Sherman; Breakthrough award, Human 
Relations award, Paladine Willie; Human 
Relations award, Crashing Through award, 
Alice Snow; Crashing Through award, 
Elrod Bowers; Outstanding Performance 


award; Adelsa Williams, Human Relations 
award, Outstanding Performance award; 
Judy Snow; Breakthrough award, 
Outstanding Performance award, Human 
Relations award; Reagan Bennett, 
Outstanding Performance award; Denise 
Girtman, Crashing Through award; Jeanette 
Cypress, Breakthrough award, Outstanding 
Performance award, Human Relations 
award; and Danny Tommie, Human 
Relations award. 



FRIENDLY FOLK: Dec. 11 Dale Carnegie class graduation picture. 



INFLUENTIAL FOLK: Dec. 13 Dale Carnegie graduates show off their awards after ceremony. 


Seminoles Review Role 

Election 2000 Showed 
Every Vote Counts 


By Cate Montana 

reprinted from Indian Country Today 

HOLLYWOOD — None of 
the registered voters on the five 
Seminole reservations spread through 
South Florida can say their vote in 
Election 200 didn’t count this time 
around. 

Those who voted know they 
made a difference. Those who didn’t 
are taking a long look at why and a 
longer look at how they can change the 
situation. 

Voter apathy on the small 
reservations is reported as high. It has 
been easy for the 2,700 tribal citizens 
scattered through several counties to 
take an indifferent attitude toward poli- 
tics. Decades of shallow-voiced stump- 
ing by local and state politicians 
through the reservations at election 
time, followed by two to four years of 
cold indifference, has left many Tribal 
citizens bitter and disinterested in the 
political process. 

Without the impact of a solid 
voting bloc in any one district, citizens 
say they thought they could not make a 
difference. Almost a hundred years of 
strained relations between county offi- 
cials and the reservations hasn’t helped. 

But Election 2000 was a major 
wake-up call. 

“Our small population out here 
could have swayed the vote,” says 
Michele Thomas, Brighton Reservation 
assistant to Seminole Chairman James 
E. Billie. “It’s that small of a number - 
300 votes. We have 500 Tribal citizens 
on this one reservation.” 

The slender margin of votes in 
the presidential election has sent the 
first genuine flicker of political interest 
through the tribe since . . . well, per- 
haps ever. The office of the general 
legal council for the tribe is trying to 
get a handle on just how many regis- 
tered voters there are on the reserva- 
tions - and how many of those regis- 
tered actually voted. 

People like Thomas, in posi- 
tions of Tribal leadership, are rethinking 
how to assist their people in getting 
involved. 

“I was speaking with a lady in 


the president’s office last week,” 
Thomas says, “and she and I both 
decided we would work on it as soon as 
this crazy election was over. That when 
we were going into another election 
that we would try to get something in 
place so we can inform the Tribal citi- 
zens.” 

Thomas says many people in 
the Tribe have expressed the desire for 
more of a lead from Tribal government 
concerning local and state elections. 
Dissemination of information about 
election issues that affect the Tribe and 
information about the various candi- 
dates’ stances on those issues would be 
of great assistance to many, they say. 

At this point, about the only 
thing that makes it easy for some mem- 
bers to participate in the general elec- 
tion process is voting booths set up at 
the Tribal Council offices. Two of the 
rural reservations have this service 
available, and Tribal citizens man the 
booths to provide technical help or lan- 
guage interpretation with the ballots. 

Jim Shore, Tribal attorney and 
spokesman, says the Tribe has been 
slow to get citizenrs registered in recent 
years, but that after such a close race 
there will be a lot more interest in 
future elections. 

Shore says, for the most part, 
the elders in the Tribe are driving 
increased interest in politics. Plus, with 
more and more children attending pub- 
lic schools, parents are beginning to 
take an interest in government funding 
and local political issues that affect edu- 
cational quality and general facilities. 

One Tribal citizen has gone so 
far as to toss a hat in the ring. 

Willie Johns, a Tribal educator 
with the Brighton Reservation, ran for 
Glades County commissioner this past 
election. Although he did not win, he 
came just one percent shy of entering a 
runoff. 

Being the first citizen to run 
for a county position raised some eye- 
brows around the reservation, he says. 
But he had a positive impact - 60 peo- 
ple on the Brighton reservation regis- 
tered to vote just because of his 
involvement. 
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Feed Market Falls To Sem-Pro Mills 


* New Seminole Tribal Enterprise 

By Colin Kenny 

BRIGHTON — As you near the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida’s Sem-Pro Mills plant here, close your 
eyes and take a major deep breath. Imagine you are 
inside a giant bag of Kibbles. 

Now take a look at Jimmy McDaniel. He’s not 
the Green Giant, but he does know how to run a feed 
producing plant. 

Indeed, when given a tour of the plant by the 
affable McDaniel, Executive Director of Sem-Pro 
Mills, one encounters a plethora of neatly stacked 25, 
30 and 50-pound bags of freshly packaged feed in vari- 
ous formulations bearing the Sem-Pro (short for 
Seminole Products) logo. 

The plant produces feed 
for hogs, cattle, aquatic 
turtles, alligators, striped 
bass, and tilapia. 

There’s even 
acorn- flavored deer feed. 

“Target Your Deer Herd 
With Our Feed,” it says 
on the package along 
with an actual practice 
target super-imposed 
over a drawing of a 
deer’s mug with the 
bulls-eye right on the 
buck’s larynx. Instead of 
going through the trou- 
ble and expense of pur- 
chasing a separate target, 
hunters can just aim at the one printed on the empty 
feed bag when adjusting the scopes of their rifles, 
explains McDaniel about this novel Sem-Pro packaging 
innovation. 

On the outer part of the building are silos of 
com, soy and wheat middlings — some of the primary 
ingredients used in the making of feed. McDaniel 
points to a piece of machinery near the silos that has 
the name and job description of the perfect, sinister 
candidate for Monday Nitro: The Extmctor — a device 
that can grind, cmsh or pulverize the bones and/or car- 
cass of anything that walks, crawls, swims or flies. It is 
employed at Sem-Pro to make fish and bone meal. 

Inside the plant are freezers of frozen fish, a 
cooker, a boiler, some shakers, cooling towers and bag- 
off bins — all pretty much standard feed mill compo- 
nents. Then McDaniel directs attention to a monstrous 
contraption that sets Sem-Pro apart from perhaps a 
dozen or so mn-of-the-mill feed mill operations in the 
state of Florida. Like a lot of residents of the Sunshine 
State, it moved down from New Jersey where its for- 
mer job was churning out bacon bits. It is yet another 
mechanical device with a sinister Nitro name: The 
Extmder. 

“We have the only extmder in the state of 
Florida, ” said McDaniel in a “not-a-brag-if s-a-fact” 
sort of deadpan. And what, one may ask, is so extraor- 
dinary — or should we say Qxtru - dinary — about that? 

Well, if you are in the aqua-culture business, 
for example, it’s the difference between feed that floats, 
or feed that sinks to the bottom of the pond. The basic 
pellet feed-making process has the raw ingredients 
combined, blended, and cooked and compressed into 
dense, heavy pellets to be eventually consumed by 
hogs, cattle, horses and deer. The extmded feed-making 
process has the blended ingredients cooked — by fric- 
tion of screws turning in the barrel of the extmder - 


and expanded resulting in a lighter, floatable pellet 
desirable for feeding fish, alligators and aquatic turtles. 

The extmsion process also makes a more 
palatable and protein-available feed pellet for land ani- 
mals such as horses and deer. It is pretty much the same 
process used to make most commercial dry dog and cat 
food as well the ready-to-eat, puffed-grain breakfast 
cereals that humans consume, according to McDaniel. 

The Sem-Pro Mills story started sometime in 
1998 with a conversation between Seminole Tribal 
Chairman James Billie, wildlife biologist McDaniel and 
USF veterinarian/ nutritionist Dr. Paul Cardeilhac. 

Billie and McDaniel listened intently as Dr. Cardeilhac 
talked about the need for an extmded feed mill in the 
state of Florida to produce feed 
for turtle and alligator farms. It 
was Billie, according to McDaniel 
and Sem-Pro Sales Manager, 

Elton Lowe, who decided to ram- 
rod this idea into action. 

The next thing you 
know, McDaniel and the vet are 
going all over — to places like 
Minnesota, Kansas and New 
Jersey — looking for used mill 
parts. Then it’s off to Texas A&M 
last January for McDaniel, along 
with colleagues Ray Valentine 
and Richard North, to take an 
intensive two-week crash course 
in animal feed formulation, prepa- 
ration and management. The three 
used their newly found expertise 
and started up Sem-Pro Mills, Inc. 

This Tribal enterprise has made quite a bit of 
progress since it churned out its first pellet this past 
February. “We got practically all the alligator farmers 
in the state of Florida buying our feed,” says McDaniel, 
adding that they were starting to deliver feed to alliga- 
tor farms in Georgia. Sem-Pro also sells feed to Billie 
Swamp Safari and Big Cypress Hunting Adventures. In 
addition, Sem-Pro supplies all cattle cubes to the 
Seminole Tribe’s Cattle and Range Program and will 
start selling hog feed to the 4-H. But it’s the niche mar- 
kets where Sem-Pro wants to direct its focus. 

“What we’re trying to hone in on is high qual- 
ity aquatic feed, “says McDaniel. Mainly the tropical 
fish farm markets with their demand for specialized 
feeds. With a 21st century sensibility for waste manage- 
ment and innovation, McDaniel talks about taking dis- 
carded crab shells to extract a substance called cheitin - 
an enhancer for the color red to be used in koi and 
goldfish food. 

Then there’s the experiment with water 
hyacinths — those pesky weeds that need to be contin- 
ually eradicated off the surface of Lake Okeechobee. 
The plants have recently been found to be 2 1 percent 
protein and are now being seriously looked at as a pos- 
sible ingredient in Sem-Pro ’s cattle and aquatic feeds. 

Sem-Pro Mills will be making dog food soon 
and some interesting varieties may be in store. “We’re 
thinking about making medicated dog food with heart- 
worm medicine and flea repellent,” says McDaniel. 

With all the encouraging success, McDaniel 
keeps a cautious optimism for a company that is still in 
its infancy. “There’s a lot of competition out there,” he 
says. Maybe so. But even in the sometimes cut-throat 
feed industry, there seems to be nothing, at least in the 
state of Florida, that can stop McDaniel and Company. . 
. and The Extruder. 



Jimmy McDaniel and feed — making machine. 
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Aborigines, Indians To Share 
Culture At USF Arts Event 


Seminoles Will Participate 

TAMPA — The history, lives and cultures 
of Australian Aborigines and American Indians will 
be celebrated for three weeks this January when a 
University of South Florida Dance Professor brings 
the multi-faceted arts event “Dreamtime, Our Time: 
The Eternal Circle,” to campus here. 

Seminole Tribal citizen William Cypress 
will be one of seven American Indian cast members 


in the dance-theatre production, “Dancing With The 
Wheel Of Ever Returning,” scheduled to run on 
selected evenings and afternoons between Jan. 18 
and 27. Cypress will join Ed Winddancer 
(Nanticoke/Cherokee), A1 Winterhawk (Lakota), 
Mikey C. Falcon (Apache/Mejica), Adriane Spirit 
Song Falcon (Apache/Mejica), Irwin Ivan Sharp 
Fish (Lakota) and Connie Going 
(Cherokee/Tuscarora) in the show at the USF 
Theatre. 

Combining contemporary 
dance, art and music with aboriginal 
traditional forms, the production 
will present evening performances 
(7:30 p.m.) on Jan. 18, 19, 20, 21, 
25, 26 and 27. Matinees (2 p.m.) are 
slated for Jan. 21 and 27. Seating is 
limited and must be reserved by 
calling the USF Box Office at 813- 
974-2323. 

Seminole Tribal 

Chairman James Billie and Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum Executive Director 
Billy Cypress will join performance 
artist James Luna on a panel, Jan. 

24 to discuss the issues and art of 
American Indian people. The 
“American Indians Today: 

Creativity, Community and 
Courage” panel will begin at noon 
at the Marshall Center Ballroom 
(CTR 270) 

Professor Gretchen Ward 
Warren, a Fulbright Scholar who 
spent a year studying dance in 
Australia, was struck by the similar- 
ities between the treatment of 
Aborigines and Indians in their 
respective countries, as well as the 
similarities among the two cultures. 
Since music and dance were central 
to lives in each culture, a dance/the- 
atre production was conceived by 
Warren to explore her theme. 

Other events during the 
Jan. 12-27 project include an exhib- 
it of Australian Aboriginal bark 
paintings and American Indian art 
and artifacts, tours of the USF 
Contemporary Art Museum (includ- 
ing exhibits loaned by Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki), American Indian film festival 
and a lecture “Subterranean, Post 
Indian Installation and Performance 
Love-In,” by artist James Luna. 



Austrialian Aboriginal dancers will be performing at USF event. 


DNA 

Continued from page 1 

On Jan. 24, Chief Jim Billie and guests 
will appear in a special (live DVD taping) concert at 
Tampa Theatre. The Super Bowl week show is free 
and will begin at 8 p.m. Scenes from this show will 
appear on the Chief’s new DVD, planned for release 
next spring. 

On Feb. 2, an exhibit featuring the art of 
legendary Florida painter 
Guy LaBree will open at 
the St. Petersburg 
Historical Museum, down- 
town St. Petersburg. An 
opening ceremony featur- 
ing the Seminole Youth 
Dancers will begin at 6 
p.m. LaBree, who grew up 
in Dania with Seminole 
children as his best friends, 
has been painting 
Seminole scenes, both his- 
torical and modern, land- 
scapes and people, for over 
40 years. 

Sunday, Feb. 25 
will mark the beginning of 
the week-long “Native 
Voices, Native Visions” 
film festival, featuring 
native films and filmmak- 
ers nightly, most screen- 
ings scheduled for the 
Dendy-McNair Auditorium 
on the Eckerd College 
campus. Sponsored by 
Seminole Broadcasting and 
directed by Eckerd 
Professor Dr. Catherine 
Griggs, the festival draws 
from sources such as the Smithsonian and is regard- 
ed as one of the very best native film events in the 
world. 


Two unique D.N.A. events will take place 
Friday March 2. St. Petersburg’s monthly “Get 
Downtown” street dance will feature the Aztec Fire 
Dancers, Apache guitar-slinger Scott Huckabay and 
the Shana Quintet. St. Petersburg’s main downtown 
thoroughfare - Central Avenue - will be closed off 
from cars, and thousands of partiers will take to the 
streets for this early evening (5 p.m.) show. 

Later that same evening (March 2, 7:30 
p.m.) Chief Billie will bring his “Sha-who-pa-ye-ke” 
Seminole storytelling and culture show to Eckerd ’s 
Dendy-McNair Auditorium. 
Starring the Mahwendose 
actors Will Hill and Geninne 
Washington, the show will 
feature songs and stories 
from Seminole lore. The 
same show was presented, 
with great success, to 
Seminole and Miccosukee 
children and community 
members recently. 

On Saturday evening, 
March 3, after the powwow 
closes down, fans and par- 
ticipants will gather in 
downtown St. Petersburg at 
Ferg’s Club - across from 
the police station — where 
tavem/restaurant owner 
Mark Ferguson welcomes 
all native peoples and 
friends to his annual 
“American Indian Music 
Jam.” Huckabay and others 
will join musical forces at 
this late night event. 

Sponsors include the City 
of St. Petersburg, Tampa 
Tribune , Weekly Planet, 

Eller Media, Billy’s Stone 
Crab and Steak House, 
Ferg’s, Holiday Inn 
Sunspree and Radio Disney. 



Buffy Sainte-Marie will perform at D.N.A. 



And 

Special 

Guests 



Roy Stewart holds his plaque for Junior Rodeo skills. 


Hall of Fame 

Continued from page 1 

plaques and were inducted into the Hall 
of Fame. 

Israel Negro, Florida Marlins 
Manager for Community Affairs, gave a 
very inspiring speech for the crowd 
about his involvement in Cornerstone 
for Kids, a project designed to provide 
funds in the hope of, “building a 
brighter future for youths.” 

“Projects developed like 
Cornerstone for Kids are great for 
youths today,” said Moses Jumper Jr., 

Director of Hollywood Recreation. 

“That is what kids need. 

“Many youths today get nega- 
tive peer pressure from others to join the 
wrong crowd. Projects like this help 
kids get positive peer pressure and help 
them fall into different things like sports 
and other recreational activities.” 

Betty Mae Jumper, who 
became the first woman to be inducted 
into the Sports Hall of Fame, remem- 
bered a time she and Russell were on the 
field together. 

“I was pitching to Russell one 
day at practice when I accidentally hit 
him with the ball,” Betty said. “No words were said 
by Coach Kinsaul that day. But the following day 
things were opposite. I was the batter and he (Russell) 
was the pitcher. 

“I could see the ball coming right at my side. 


a group of people more involved with their kids dur- 
ing sports.” 

Bo Young, assistant recreation manager, then 
recognized the youths who took part in the Jr. Rodeo 
Program. Carl Baxley, Moses Jumper Jr., and David 
DeHass started this program several years ago to 
encourage participation in sports. 

Roy Stewart, a member of the Jr. 
Rodeo Program, was recognized for 
his outstanding Bull Riding. Clinton 
Holt also was recognized for his EIRA 
Jr. Bull Riding Reserve Champion 
Title. 

The entire members of the Seminole 
Tribe’s Sports Hall of Fame are: 
Howard Tiger, Eugene Bowers, Harry 
Billie, Josiah Johns, Coleman Josh, Joe 
Dan Osceola, Fred Smith, Richard 
Smith, David Jumper, Rev. Genus 
Crenshaw, Cecil Johns, Russell 
Osceola, and Betty Mae Jumper. 



Russell Osceola (second from right) shares his plaque with family. 


r 


I just prepared for the impact and took it. 
Later that day after practice was over I 
asked Russell what was that for? He 
replied that was for the other day for hit- 
ting me.” 

“It was all in good fun though,” 
chimed in Coach Kinsaul drawing laugh- 
ter from the crowd. Speaking on behalf of 
Russell, Coach Kinsaul added later, 
“Russell was an outstanding athlete in 
what ever he did. 

“And, it wasn’t just Russell, but 
also the Seminole parents who supported 
the youths. I think sometimes we take 
things for granted and we miss our chil- 
dren’s sports activities. But it didn’t mat- 
ter where we went, you could always 
count on the Seminole parents being there 
to support their children. I never had seen 



Barbara Billie, son Clinton Holt and Dave Anderson 


WE’VE GOT YOUR TICKET! 


Life is too short to sit in the back . . . 

We offer up front seating for 

Concerts u Theatre 
Sportsu Local & 



u 


Nationwide events 

ULTIMATE TRAVEL & 
ENTERTAINMENT 

A FULL SERVICE TRAVEL AGENCY 
CALL TODAY 


FOR CONCERT & SPORTS TICKETS 
(305) 444-8499 or (800) 881-8499 

FOR TRAVEL (305) 445-6566 or (877) 445-6566 


Upcoming Events 

r Backstreet Boys r Doobie Brothers 
r Cirque Du Soleil rSmokey Robinson 
r Jose Luis Perales rDianaKrall 
rTony Bennett rDavid Copperfield 
r Orange Bowl Game rStyx/Reo 
rB52’s/Boy George Speedwagon 
rEngelbert Humperdinck 

r Dolphins r Panthers rHeat 

Operated by Grand Residents 
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Chelsea Mountain anchored right field for state champion softball team. 


Chelsea Mountain On 
ASA State Champ Team 


By Libby Blake 

PEMBROKE PINES — 

Chelsea Mountain, daughter of Esther 
Gopher and John Billie Jr., played last 
season on the 2000 ASA “B” State 
Champion team. The right fielder was 
part of the Pines Thunder 10 and under 
traveling fast-pitch softball team selected 
from the Fletcher Park League. 

Chairman James E. Billie, 
Council Representative Max Osceola, and 
Board Representative Carl Baxley helped 
to sponsor the team on Chelsea’s behalf. 
The traveling team participates in several 
one-day mini-tournaments throughout the 
state and must depend on private support 
and fundraisers to attend these events. 


By advancing through the mini- 
tournaments, the team made its way to the 
State finals held July 7 - 9 in Lakeland, 
Fla. After winning the State Tournament 
the team advanced to the Eastern National 
ASA Championship placing fifth. That 
event was held Aug. 8-12, also in 
Lakeland. 

Chelsea, Esther, and John would 
like to thank the Chairman and Tribal 
Representatives for their generosity and 
support. 

The Seminole Tribune would like 
to congratulate Chelsea and the Pines 
Thunder Team on their success and wish 
them continued success next season. 



Rudy Osceola prepares to rope his steer in the All Indian competition. 


Big Cypress All Indian Roping 

By Janice Billie 

BIG CYPRESS — On the afternoon of Nov. 18 the Big Cypress Rodeo Arena 
was the place to see some all-around talent in team roping. Paul Bowers, Big Cypress 
resident cowboy and team roping member, coordinated the event. 

Sign-ups were held at 12 noon, with competition at 1 p.m. It was a very enter- 
taining afternoon of skill and grit. Team roping has become a popular event in the 
rodeo world and many tribal members have taken up the sport to hone their skills and 
show what they know during competition. 

The event originated from an efficient way of handling livestock on the open 
range. It’s the practice of heading and heeling cattle, temporarily holding them between 
two ropes for doctoring or branding. As a sport it has been speeded up and the fastest 
times are what the ropers are after. 

Entry fees and added monies are pooled towards the prizes given to winners. 

However, money is not the only incen- 
tive here. The competitors are in it for 
the thrill, the sport, and the practice. 
Everyone made a good showing for 
this event. The top eight were com- 
piled after calculating times made 
throughout the rounds. 

The winners were as follows: 

1 st place - Homer Coleman/Paul 
Bowers $496 each, 2nd place - Moses 
Jumper Jr./Randall Ward $372, 3rd 
place - Homer Coleman/Mike Henry 
$248, 4th place - Marvin 
Bowers/Randall Ward $124. 

The team-roping participants 
were as follows: Headers - Moses 
Jumper Jr., Clarissa Bowers, Alfonso 
“ Tigertail, Willie Johns, Marvin 
*3 Bowers, and Homer Coleman; Heelers 
^ - Mike Henry, Rodney Osceola, Paul 
Bowers, Rudy Osceola, and Randall 
Paul Bowers organized and won the event. Ward. 



SPORTS 

Seniors Hold Bowling Tournament 





By Libby Blake 

DAVIE — Over 20 Senior Tribal 
citizens came together Dec. 12 for the 3rd 
Annual Seminole Seniors Holiday 
Bowling Tournament held at University 
Bowl in Davie. The Seminole Tribal 
Council and Board sponsored the event. 

The action got started at 10 a.m. 
with a special prayer led by Dan Osceola. 
The bowlers then took to the lanes for the 
three game match that included regular, 3- 
6-9, and no-tap. Bowlers were divided 
into two age groups, 50-64 years and 
over 65 years, for both the men and 
women. 

A buffet breakfast was provided 
and included fresh fruit, bagels, and sof- 
kee. 

First and second place in each 
division received trophies. All places 
received a cash prize. In addition, every 


Snow 436, 3rd place - 
Dorothy Tucker 389. 

Men 50 - 64: 

1 st place - Eugene 
Bowers 641, 2nd place - 
Joe Junior Billie 615, 

3rd place - Ronnie 
Doctor 523, 4th place - 
Billy L. Cypress 469, 

5th place - Dan Bowers 
461, 6th place - Jimmie 
Hank Osceola 440, 7th 
place - Johnny Tucker 
Sr. 418. 

Men 65 and up: 
1st place - Dan Osceola 
571, 2nd place - Jimmie 
Smith 446. 

Throughout the 
bowling a raffle was 
held with an assortment 
of items, 


from a 
gold han- 
dled pock- 
etknife to a 
13” 

TV/VCR combo, up for 
grabs. Those lucky winners 
were LaWanna Niles (pillow 
and throw blanket), Mabel 
Osceola (Indian blanket), 
Ronnie Doctor (bear carv- 
ing), Annie Jumper (fishing 
pole and tackle box), Mary 
R Bowers (Seminole jacket), 
Fred Osceola (black cowboy 
hat), Billy L. Cypress (pair 
of porcelain 


Betty Osceola (1) and Alice Snow show off trophies. 


wall hanging), Jimmie O’Toole Osceola 
(outdoor cooker with propane tank), 
Jimmie Hank Osceola (blue-jean jacket), 
Jimmie Smith (satin jacket), and Don 
Osceola (wool Indian coat). 

After the bowling, the seniors 
boarded a chartered bus for luncheon at 
Porcao’s in Miami. Vivian Osceola 
Delgado coordinated the event “with a lot 
of help from my friends.” 


Maydell Osceola (1) and Annie Jumper took honors. 


senior received a gift bag of assorted 
items and fresh fruit. 

Winners, with series total, for 
each division were as follows: Women 50 

- 64: 1st place - Maydell Osceola 518, 
2nd place - Annie Jumper 503, 3rd place 

- Ruby Osceola 498, 4th place - Mabel 
Osceola 487, 5th place - Rosie Billie 484, 
6th place - Louise Billie 458, 7th place - 
LaWanna Niles 441, 8th place - Mary 
Gay Osceola 419, 9th place - Addie 
Osceola 418. 

Women 65 and up: 1st place - 
Betty Osceola 439, 2nd place - Alice 


| vases), 

« Betty 
| Osceola 
>hJ (comforter), 
Mary Gay 
Osceola 
(the pock- 
etknife), 
Alice Snow (the 
TV/VCR), Louise Billie 
(reversible Miami 
Dolphins jacket), 

Maydell Osceola 
(turquoise bracelet), 
Annie Tiger (stickball 
paddles), Leoda Osceola 
(musical carousel), 
JudyBill Osceola (sil- 
ver/gold tea service with 
tray), Bernard Courtney 
(beaded headband), Pat 
Bowers (Indian headdress 


Eugene Bowers (1), Joe Junior Billie -- first and second. 


Marie Billie Memorial Basketball Tournament 


By Janice Billie 

BIG CYPRESS — The 4th 
Annual Marie Billie Memorial Basketball 
Tournament was held at the Big Cypress 
Gymnasium on Nov. 18. 

The men’s team winner was Trail 
I. Second place went to Trail II. The final 
game between these two teams was one to 
remember. Both teams were fast, deter- 
mined and talented, but Trail I pulled out 
the stops in the final quarter to take the 
championship. Third place went to 
Hollywood X-Men. Other male teams par- 
ticipating included B.C. Seminoles and 
B.C. Bad Company. 

The women’s team winner was 
Brighton. Second place went to Trail. The 
Trail girls made a superb showing and 
held their own, but were ultimately out- 
muscled by Brighton. B.C. Seminoles 
took third place leaving Seminole 
Wholesale in fourth. 

Named to the “All Tournament” 


teams were: Men - Talbert Cypress, 
Michael Osceola, Andrew Bert Jr., 
Marques Billie, and Travis Osceola; 
Women - Rita Gopher, Amanda Smith, 
Phalyn Osceola, and Stephanie Huggins. 
Most Valuable Player awards went to 
Wild Bill Osceola and Rita Gopher. 

First place winners in both men 
and women events received trophies, 
Marie Billie Memorial Basketball 
Tournament sweatshirts, and gym bags. 
The tournament began mid-morning and 
ended around 10 p.m. 

Tribal citizen Marie Billie was 
the daughter of Frances and the late 
Jackie Willie. Known to many as “Little 
Marie” she passed away in 1992 after a 
long fight with leukemia. 

Marie left a legacy of outstand- 
ing records and achievements and love for 
the game. Always an excellent outside 
shooter and quick rebounder, she received 
numerous MVP awards and championship 


trophies. She started playing in grade 
school and played in tournaments and reg- 
ular games into her 30s. 

Mother, Frances, and daughters, 
Francine and Stephanie, were among the 
many spectators. They sat courtside 
throughout the tournament and Francine 
helped in the scorekeeping booth. 

Francine is also a talented bas- 
ketball player who has been racking up 
her share of awards and trophies since her 
grade school years. She said her family is 
very proud this tournament is dedicated to 
her mother’s memory. Participating in 
basketball was always a positive outlet for 
her and she hopes it served the same pur- 
pose for others who come to play here. 

This year’s tournament was a 
showcase for some exciting basketball. 
Anyone who hasn’t been to any of these 
tournaments should make it a point to 
check them out whenever possible. 


Roping Competition In Big Cypress 


QJ 
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Paul Bowers and Homer Coleman after the event. 


By Janice Billie 

BIG CYPRESS — Big Cypress Rodeo Arena hosted yet 
another roping competition event on the afternoon and evening of Nov. 
25. Differing from the previous Saturday’s “All Indian Roping Event” 
in that it is open to any Tribal employee or non-Tribal spouses, this 
event was just as exciting and entertaining. 

The event will continue on to Brighton and then Hollywood 
with the points tallied throughout the three-reservation event and the 
two highest scorers winning a saddle. In the mean time, very decent 
prize money is being awarded to first through fifth place winners. 

The winners in the B.C. round were as follows: 1st place - 
Chester Rimes/Josh Jumper $333 each; 2nd place - Billie Tiger/Marvin 
Hines $277.50; 3rd place - Cicero Osceola/Rudy Osceola $222; 4th 
place - Joe Hill/Rudy Osceola $166.50; 5th place - Sam Ariola/Rudy 
Osceola $110.50. 

Current points in the run for saddles are as follows: Headers - 
Joe Hill 13 points, Billie Tiger 12, Chester Rimes 10, Cicero Osceola 
8, and Willie Johns 6; Heelers - Rudy Osceola 21 points, Josh 
Jumperl3, Marvin Hines 9, Jason Grasshopper 7, Sam Ariola 6, 

Chester Rimes 4, and Paul Bowers 1 . 



Annie Osceola (1) and Alice Snow were two of the competitors. 

Annual Horseshoe Tourney 

By Sandra K. Osceola 

BRIGHTON — Senior citizens from Hollywood, Big 
Cypress and Brighton came together to try their hand at the Brighton 
Annual Horseshoe Tournament held Nov. 16. 

More than 30 people showed up for the tournament. Lunch 
was provided by Hot Meals and prepared by Norman Johns. 

President Mitchell Cypress was in attendance to show his 
support for the seniors. 

Thanks to Recreation Department for providing the equip- 
ment and keeping the record of the winners. 
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Seminole Casino News 


Seminole Indian Casino of 
Hollywood, located at 4150 N. S.R. 7, 
Hollywood, FL 33021, telephone (954) 
961-3220 or (800) 323-5452. 

We started the biggest promo- 
tion to date on Dec. 12 - The 12 days of 
Winterfest. A raffle will be held nightly 
during the promotion. Prizes include 
trips, tickets, electronics and cash. The 
drawings will be held at 8 p.m. and raffle 
tickets can be picked up the day of the 
drawing only. Winner must be present to 
claim prize. 

In addition we started a new 
super progressive game on Dec. 16, 
which was also the date of our anniver- 
sary game. In conjunction, we offered 
special food prices with that event. 

Dec. 23 will be our gift day for 
Bingo during Matinee and Evening ses- 
sions. There will be half price re-buys in 
poker Monday through Friday from 3 
a.m. - 10 a.m. all month long. All this is 
in addition to our 1 ,000 gaming 
machines, round the clock poker, four 
sessions of High Stakes Bingo and 
Lightning Bingo. Make this a December 
to remember at Seminole Indian Casino- 
Hollywood. 

Brighton Seminole Bingo and 
Gaming — Highway 721, Brighton 
Indian Reservation, Route 6, Box 611, 
Okeechobee, FL 34974. (800) 360-9875. 

Make your plans now to ring in 
the New Year at Brighton Seminole 
Bingo and Gaming Casino. We have 
packed our 2001 New Year’s Eve Party 
with food, champagne, party favors, fun, 
excitement and big money to be won! 

You won’t want to miss our 
Bingo Madness New Year’s Eve Bingo 
Session. We have packed this special ses- 
sion with 30 regular games each paying 
$500. That’s $15,000 in regular game 
payouts in one evening. Plus the 50/50 
Jackpot will be a Must Go! Also between 
5:30 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. everyone who 
purchases a ticket for this special session 
will receive a prime rib dinner. 

Madness Bingo Session tickets 
will be sold in advance for $55 per per- 
son or at the door Dec. 31 for $65 per 
person. Bingo will start at 7:45 p.m. 
There will be no 2 p.m. bingo session on 
Dec. 31. 

On Dec. 23, Santa Claus is com- 
ing, bringing gifts galore and more cash 
than ever before. Come early and shop 
for the items you would most like to win. 
Players purchasing a Blue $15 pack will 
receive five tickets to be used as entries 
for individual drawings on each item. 
Players purchasing an Orange $25 pack 
will receive 10 tickets. All gifts will be 
on display and you will get to choose 
which gifts you want to be eligible to 
win by placing one or more of your tick- 
ets in the corresponding entry box for 
that item. 


Santa has also packed the 
Money Wheel in his pack and if you 
choose you may place one or more of 
your tickets in a special entry box in 
which five tickets will be drawn and each 
winner will have an opportunity to spin 
the wheel for cash. Spin a number 
between 1 and 6 and receive $ 1 00 multi- 
pied by the number spun. 

Special Saturday Night No 
Limit tournaments are scheduled for Dec. 
30.Fora$50 buy-in you will receive 
1,000 units. Re-buys are available any 
time your stake falls under 1,000 units. 
First place pays up to $1,000 and there 
will be a high-hand cash prize along with 
drawings for mini-tournament passes. 

Regular Saturday Night Poker 
Tournaments in December now pay more 
than ever, with up to $2,100 in cash 
prizes to be won. On Dec. 23, 7-card 
Stud will be played. 

We will be closed Dec. 24 - 25 
and Jan. 1, 2001. 

Coconut Creek Casino — 5550 
N. W. 40th St., Coconut Creek 33073, 
(954) 977-6700. Open seven days a week 
- 24 hours. 

We’re on our final week with 
our contribution to the Marine Corps 
Reserve Toys For Tots drive, our patrons 
and casino associates have been gra- 
ciously supportive in this community 
drive. The toy pick-ups have been three 
times per week. 

We’re having a big bash on Dec. 
24 from 12 p.m. to 4 p.m. Singer Chris 
MacDonald will do a special holiday 
show, “A Tribute to Elvis.” Plus, some 
lucky patrons will get a chance to spin 
our prize wheel and take home cash, 
electronic items, gift certificates, casino 
money, jewelry or a chance to win the 
Grand Prize, a Las Vegas vacation. 

Come join us for a huge New 
Year’s Eve celebration Dec. 31 from 9 
p.m. to 1 a.m. The “Ronnie Davis 
Revue” will be providing a Las Vegas- 
style variety show and the casino will be 
decked out in black, white and gold. Also 
performing live will be nationally recog- 
nized singer and impressionist Andy 
Corridori. 

Come move and groove to the 
rockin’ sounds of singer Toni Wilson & 
Company and his “Tribute to the 
Legendary James Brown” and other 
Motown hits on Jan. 28 from 1 p.m. to 5 
p.m. Grand prize is a large-screen TV. 

Immokalee Seminole Indian 
Casino - 506 S. First St., Immokalee, FL 
34142, phone (941) 658-1313 or (800) 
218-0007. 

Join us for our 2001 New Year’s 
Eve Bash and you and a friend could be 
spending part of 2001 in Hawaii! The trip 
includes airfare, airport transfers, room 
accommodations and $1,000 cash. 

The doors open at 10 a.m. 


Sunday, Dec. 31, so be sure to come 
early enough to enjoy the free breakfast 
buffet! The festivities begin at noon with 
our Special New Year’s Eve Matinee and 
remember all extra All Day Long (except 
Do-It’ s) are two for the price of one. 

Play $ 1 ,200 worth of warm-up 
games for only $5. The Matinee pack 
includes 20 regular games paying $500 
each! The Four Corners, Seminole 
Blackout and Super Jackpots will be 
played and each part will pay $500. The 
Bonanza and Super Jackpot consolations 
will pay $1,199. You also get one Do-It- 
Yourself. 

The Matinee should be finished 
by 3:30 p.m. which leaves ample time to 
enjoy the rest of the Casino before the 
Party Games begin at 6 p.m. Remember 
extras are two for one! And at no extra 
cost (FREE) our famous prime rib dinner 
will be served buffet style at 7 p.m. 

Join us on Sunday, Dec. 31 as 
we ring in the New Year by giving away 
a 2001 Ford Crown Victoria, a Hawaiian 
vacation and a trip to fabulous Monte 
Carlo! Live entertainment, champagne, 
hats and noisemakers are just some of 
what you can expect at SIC’s 2001 New 
Year’s Eve Bash. 

If you’ve been collecting draw- 
ing tickets for the three big drawings on 
New Year’s Eve, there’s still time to get 
more. Winners must be present at the 
time of the drawings and have a valid 
photo ID. 

Many returning snowbirds have 
been asking about their birthday post- 
cards. JPC members as of June 2000 will 
no longer receive postcards in the mail. 
Members are now awarded 50 JPC points 
or $25 credit directly to their point total 
in our computer system. Points may be 
used for any Bingo Session, all at one 
time or in increments of ten points. 

Those of you that may still have Birthday 
postcards can rest assured. We will con- 
tinue to honor them and Happy Birthday 
from the Seminole Indian Casino. 

Free membership to our Jackpot 
Club - it’s easy to join. Just show up at 
one of our bingo sessions with your pic- 
ture ID and original Social Security card. 
Call (800) 218-0007 for more informa- 
tion. Member benefits include free mem- 
bership picture ID, complimentary bingo 
birthday pass Good for one year, JPC 
Special Events every month - cash give- 
aways, Free monthly newsletter to keep 
you up on special events, and Jackpot 
Club Points every time you use your card 
(10 points - $5 off package price). 

Super Saturday Car Drawing 
Winner on Oct. 28, was Frank 
Washington. Frank flipped when his 
name was called as the winner of a PT 
Cruiser. Congratulations and enjoy the 
ride! 


Water Resource Meets New Exec 


By Rhonda Roff 

BIG CYPRESS — On 

Nov. 28 the Water Resource 
Management Department met 
Frank Finch the new Executive 
Director of the South Florida Water 
Management District and staff on 
the Big Cypress Reservation. They 
met at Confusion Corner where 
they discussed operation of the 
G409 Pump during dry periods. 
Afterwards they toured the ANA 
Grove and the adjacent James E. 
Billie Wetland Reserve Program 
site. They discussed the difference 
between management of stormwa- 
ter and wetland restoration for the 
whole Reservation and the research 
supporting the Big Cypress Water 
Conservation Plan. 



Meeting at the Swamp Water Cafe were (L-R) 
Samuel Tommie (BC Water Resource 
Coordinator), John Fumero (SFWMD 
General Counsel), Stephen Walker, Esq. 
(Senior Partner at Lewis, Longman & Walker, 
P.A.), Bill Dunson (WRMD Biologist), and 
Frank Finch (Executive Director, SFWMD). 


Land Use Applications 


Tribal Ordinance No. C-01-92 
requires that applications for the use or 
occupancy of Seminole lands must be 
filed in the Real Estate Services office for 
review by the Development Review 
Committee and the Land Use 
Commission before submittal to the Tribal 
Council. 

Applications are available at the 
following locations: Hollywood 
Reservation at the Real Estate Service 
office, Big Cypress Reservation from Joe 
Frank at the Forestry Department, 
Brighton Reservation contact Michelle 
Thomas at the Field Office, Immokalee 
Reservation at the Field Office. Tampa 
Reservation must go to the Real Estate 
Services office in Hollywood. 

The Development Review 


Committee generally meets two weeks 
prior to the next regular scheduled meet- 
ing of the Tribal Council. Land Use 
Commission generally meets one week 
prior to that Tribal Council meeting. This 
means applications should be filed with 
Real Estate Services no later than 2 Yz 
weeks prior to an upcoming regular meet- 
ing of the Tribal Council. 

Any applications received after a 
Development Review Committee meeting 
will be held until the next Development 
Review Committee and Land Use 
Commission meetings before being sub- 
mitted to the Tribal Council. 

Any questions as to application 
procedures or meeting date may be direct- 
ed to Real Estates Services at (954) 966- 
6300 Ext. 1101. 


Senate Passes Landmark 
Housing Legislation 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The 
U.S. Senate recently passed H.R. 5640, 
the latest version of home ownership leg- 
islation introduced earlier this year by 
House of Representative Housing 
Subcommittee Chairman Rick Lazio (R- 
N.Y.). 

The Executive Director of the 
National American Indian Housing 
Council (NAIHC), Christopher Boesen, in 
response to the passage, called 2000 the 
“best year ever for Indian housing in the 
U.S. Congress.” 

H.R. 5640 included provisions 
from S.400, a bill drafted and introduced 
by Senate Indian Affairs Committee 
Chairman Ben Nighthorse Campbell (R- 
Colo.) which amended the Native 
American Housing Assistance and Self- 


Determination Act of 1996 (NAHASDA) 
to clarify tribal due process rights, allows 
for waivers of local cooperation agree- 
ments on fair housing grounds, and gives 
tribes the ability to preempt federal Davis- 
Bacon prevailing wage requirements. 

It also included S.225, a bill 
introduced by Senate Indian Affairs 
Committee Vice-Chairman Daniel Inouye 
(D-Hawaii), creating a housing program 
for Native Hawaiians. 

“This bill, combined with yet 
another year in which the Congress 
increased appropriations for Indian hous- 
ing programs, improves NAHASDA and 
ensures that even more families will 
receive the decent housing they deserve,” 
said Boesen. 
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Water Use Restrictions In Effect 
In Hollywood, Big Cypress Communities 


SEMINOLE COUNTRY — At midnight 
on Dec. 8 water use restrictions went into effect for 
residential use for the entire lower east coast. The 
rules apply regardless of water source (well, canal, 
pond, lake) but not to low- volume irrigation equip- 
ment where water is delivered to 
the root area of the plant. Here’s 
how it goes for Hollywood resi- 
dents: 

Landscape irrigation is 
allowed three days per week 
between 4 a.m. and 8 a.m. If your 
house number is odd your days are 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday; if 
your house number is even or if 
you have no house number your 
days are Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday. You may also water by 
hand between 5 p.m. and 7 p.m. on 
your designated days if you use 
only one hose and an automatic 
shutoff nozzle. New plantings (less 
than 30 days old) may be watered 
Monday through Friday from 4 a.m. 
to 8 a.m. 

Residential car, boat and equipment washing 
is allowed from 4 a.m. to 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
on your landscape watering days. Wash water must 
soak into the ground, not run off the pavement, and 
be done with a hose using an automatic shut-off noz- 
zle. Rinsing and flushing of boats after saltwater use 
is allowed once per day for 1 5 minutes per boat. 


Low volume pressure cleaning equipment 
may be used to clean any surface or structure. 

Live-aboard boats may be washed according 
to the landscape watering schedule. 

Swimming pools may be filled. They must 
be drained to an unpaved surface. 

The same restrictions apply to resi- 
dential users on the Big Cypress 
Reservation but on fewer days. Odd 
number houses may water on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays; even and 
unnumbered houses may water on 
Thurdays and Sundays. 

Residential users on the Brighton 
Reservation are not currently restrict- 
ed. Agricultural users are operating 
under special conditions which are a 
result of negotiations between the 
Water Resource Management 
Department and the South Florida 
Water Management District. 

Please be aware further restrictions 
may be issued if the drought contin- 
ues, so it is in all of our best interests 
to conserve water now. 

If you have any questions at all, please do 
not hesitate to call the Water Resource Management 
Department: 

Hollywood office: (954) 967-3402 

Brighton Field office: (863) 763-4128 

Big Cypress Field office: (863) 983-2157 



Paula’s Furniture 


We Specialize In 
Log Beds 
Rustic Furniture 
Drum Coffee Tables 



Everything for your country home 
Also saving you money 

ON YOUR NOT SO COUNTRY HOME 



413 S.W. Park Street 
Okeechobee, FL 34974 
941-357-6700 


Mention you saw this ad 

AND RECEIVE A 

10% DISCOUNT 

We Deliver 
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Thanksgiving Camp Out 


By Sandra K. Osceola 

BRIGHTON — As they have 
done for the past 20 years, Brighton resi- 
dents came together to spend the week 
with their friends and families 
Thanksgiving week. 

The annual traditional camp out 
is where different clans camp out for the 
week. This year David Snow, with the 
help of Brighton Board Representative 
Alex Johns, sponsored a mud-racing con- 
test with people coming from as far away 
as Orlando to participate in the day-long 
activity. Johns also provided lunch. There 
were quite a few buggies and four-wheel 
vehicles that came out to play. Not to be 
outdone, the younger Tribal citizens with 
their four wheelers joined in on the 
action. 



Willie Johns prepares for turkey shoot. 
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Clarissa Randolph and Trina Bowers trying to warm up. 



o 
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4-H (L-R): Erin Willie, Alyssa Willie, and Jarrid Smith. 



Smart Shoppers Shop Smart 


By B. Secody 

The time we look forward to hating every 
year is here. “We,” of course, are those of us who 
wait until the last minute to do our Christmas shop- 
ping. When Christmas season arrives, we enter the 
War Zone! 

Remember, retail sales is BIG business 
and the smart players know how to persuade us to 
spend our money. T’is the season to make money, 
and many stores will stop at nothing short of fraud 
to make those big bucks. 

Here are some basic rules of shopping. 

Shop where you know the store’s return policy. 

Do your homework regarding exchanges and 
refunds. Will the store give you your money back? 
Credit your account? Or are you just out of luck? 
Keep your receipt! 

Avoid purchasing items from temporary 
business locations, such as flea markets or 
garage/yard sales. Prices may not really be bar- 
gains. Rarely is a warranty or guarantee furnished. 

If bargains on appliances, jewelry and 
other items look too good to be true, they usually 
are. 

Make sure of toy safety. In 1999 alone, 
there were 1 6 child fatalities from various unsafe 
toys. 

Gift certificates may be a good idea for 
those who have everything.. 

A shopping list is the safest way to organ- 
ize purchases. Keep items for out-of-towners on a 
separate list - remember to buy easy-to-mail and 
light- weight/non-breakable items for their gifts. 

Clothes shoppers - list the recipient’s 


sizes. Or you could avoid the size game altogether 
and buy non-wearable items. Precious time can be 
lost hunting needlessly, when perfume or sporting 
goods, computer games and electronic “toys” are 
often more appreciated. 

It is always good to know the person’s 
taste and habits. For example, if a child has a 
Gameboy he always needs new games. CD’s are 
always appreciated if you know the type of music 
he or she enjoys. 

The thought of so many people in such tight 
spaces can be overwhelming - especially for those 
who have anxiety disorders and panic attacks. Take 
your Paxil or Prozac before leaving for the mall. 
Stressed out shoppers have been know to commit 
“Mall Rage” when fighting for the same item, or 
racing to a checkout. 

There is hope on the horizon however, online 
shopping! Enter the world of cyber shopping - but 
beware of online fraud. Make sure you do business 
only in a secure site. 

Your credit card will undoubtedly take a lickin’ 
- but to keep it tickin,’ know the interest charges 
you are incurring. It does make more sense to carry 
plastic - someone may try to rob you. T’is the sea- 
son for that, too. 

With these few things in mind, go ahead and 
venture out there. Take your time, relax and enjoy 
the shopping experience. Shopping late at night in 
stores that are open 24 hours is another alternative 
to experiencing the daytime “War Zone.” 

Most of all, remember t’is the season to cele- 
brate the birth of our Lord - not just a time to 
receive and exchange gifts. 



Happy Holidays from Hollywood Infant Care (pictured): Clareese Avila, Jaden Bankston, Trinity Bowers, 
Howie Drake, Elizabeth Frank, Valentino Huggins, Arek Jumper, Franklin Jumper, Chahechum Osceola, 
Drew Osceola, Druitt Osceola, Gherri Osceola, Leeonna Pichardo, and Francisco Rodriguez, (not pictured): 
Asiana Billie, Chesna Bowers, Chaska Osceola, Audriahna Sirota, Nijah Tommie, and Brandon Williams. 




We take pride in serving the Tribe’s 
Information Technology needs, and 
we are grateful for the opportunity to 
wish all of our friends and colleagues 

a Happy, Safe and 
Joyous Holiday Season. 


Alan Skavroneck, 

Director and the Information Systems staff 
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The Law Offices of 
Guy J. Seligman, P.A. 

320 S. E. 9th Street 

J' ^ flamni ™rT^ " a S , ‘»Tr a -M 

Fort Lauderdale, FL. 33316 


954-760-7600 

... , .. . . . . . . . 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that 
should not be based solely upon advertisements before 
you decide, ask us to send you free written information 
about gur qualifications and experience. 
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Humor 


Mister Boj angles 


H ere I am Raiford Starke, dressed in Holiday 
style, cruising the hovels and streetcorners of 
Starkansaw, feeling all seasoned and cobble- 
stoned with the spirit of Christmas. Warm jingle belly 
gas crawled through my gut and I instinctively felt 
my left buttocks for the lump of my wallet. If any- 
body’s going to rob me tonight, I thought, I want it to 
be the good shop merchants of my fair hometown. 
There was a nip of freshness in the air, the Chernobyl 
Brothers landfill was downwind this evening, my 
grandma got runned over by a reindeer and Yuletide 
carols were dinging through my brain like dancing 
Chinamen in a West Memphis cow pasture. 

Naturally, I gravitated over to music, wher- 
ever I could find it. It was only December 23rd. I had 
lots of time before the big day. A man singing fash- 
ionably off key caught my attention. It was Jimmy 
“No S” McDaniel and the Mill Brothers singing, 
“Extrudolf the Screw- 
nose Reindeer.” At the 
next corner was of Jim 
Crow and the Straw 
Men belting out “I’m 
Dreaming of a White 
Christmas.” 

I tipped my 
hat to the musicians 
and kept walking down 
the street, through the 
mud and the blood and 
the beer. I probably 
would have gone on 
and finished my shop- 
ping - 1 still hadn’t 
bought Lowella any- 
thing but a gift certifi- 
cate to Quickee Lube 
— but I was stopped in 
my tracks like 
Ebenezer Scrooge 
meeting the Ghost of 
Christmas Past. It was 
a sound I had heard 
before. It was either 
from heaven or an ele- 
vator. It was a bell. 

Not just any 
bell, but a G-tuned 
Franklin two-penny 
aluminum- steel alloy 
with swivel reverb and an output to any karaoke 
machine. There, prancing alone on the sidewalk, was 
an ancient, silver-haired man doing the of soft shoe 
while ringing the bell in three-quarter time. Beside 
him, propped on a tri-pod, stood a red tip bucket. 

Most people, huddled against the cold, snow 
tossed wind, totally ignored the small, wiry man, 
passing by with furrowed brows and furtive glances 
at this intrusion into their sense of well-being. But, I 
was drawn like butter. I don’t know what it was, but 
something made me reach in my wallet and pull out a 
crumpled up $5 bill. Someone had written “Eat Me” 
on the bill and drew a goatee on Lincoln. 

I tossed it into the poke and the old men 
stopped ringing and looked up. His smile warmed up 
the comer. I stood and listened while he told me of 
his life, of how his dog and him traveled about. “We 
played minstrel shows and county fairs,” he said 
“throughout the South.” 

I listened to the old man ramble on, wonder- 
ing whether this is going end up being another shag- 
gy dog or baggy pants story. Then he introduced him- 
self, matter of factly, thmsting his hand out in mid air. 
“Bojangles. They call me Mr. Bojangles.” 

“ The Mr. Bojangles?” I said incredulously. 
“That’s right son,” he said. 

“Y-You used to be famous,” I said. 
“Um-hmm.” 

Then he proceeded to tell me about a fellow 
named Jerry Jeff Walker he met in a New Orleans jail 
cell years ago. “I was down and out,” said Bojangles. 
Jerry Jeff wrote down everything the old man said 
and wrote a song about him. 

“Wasn’t a bad song, just a little inaccurate,” 
said Bojangles. “My dog Teddy never up and died. 
Some ad man borrowed him from me and never 
brought the little critter back. Last I heard he became 
the mascot for some guys called the Nitty Gritty Dirt 
Band .” 

A tear rolled down the old man’s cheek and I 
felt my own eyes well up. The wind had changed and 
brought back the familiar bouquet of the Chernobyl 
Brothers plant. “We would dance now at every 
chance at honky tonks and bar mitzvahs,” he choked. 
“Throughout the south?” I interrupted. 

“Why yes,” he looked amazed. “How did 
you know?” 

The rest of the story was downhill. There 
was an appearance on the Gong Show and a cameo 
on Sanford and Son. “I even got paid $ 1 5 for them to 
use my name in one of the Jeopardy questions,” he 


said. “Some guy named Uncle Charlie started imper- 
sonating me all over the place. I don’t know. Here I 
am.” 

He hung his head. “Actually,” he admitted, 
red-eyed. “I drinks a bit.” 

More than anything else, drinking put him 
on a street in Starkansaw, begging for quarters. “What 
about royalties?” I asked. “I hear that song about you 
almost every day.” 

He shook his head. The dog was a blow, but 
the money really hurt him. After 20 years, he still 
grieved. 

“I get a social security check,” he admitted. 
“I just do this for drinks and tips.” 

He’s never heard from Jerry Jeff or the Nitty 
Gritties in years. “I should have never told John 
McEuen that ol’ Teddy could sing the Old Rugged 
Cross. I should’ve sold him that information, but in 

those days, everything 
was vinyl. How was I 
to know?” 

I dropped 
another five spot in 
his cup and walked 
away. I couldn’t take 
it anymore. “Have a 
Merry Christmas, 
young man” I heard 
him exclaim as I 
turned out of sight. 

Suddenly, I 

was startled by a shuf- 
fling noise. I looked 
in the alley and out 
from behind a pile of 
garbage emerged a 
ten-week-old stray 
puppy. A note was 
attached to his collar 
that said: “Please give 
Spike A Good Home.” 
It was signed “Hollis 
Brown.” The little ter- 
rier was thin and 
weak and it was clear 
he had been wander- 
ing for days.. 

I petted the 
little tyke and he 
yelped a perfect key 
of C. Hmmmmm. I took my old harpoon out of my 
dusty red bandana and began to blow. The pooch 
mimicked every sound I made, right on key. 

Suddenly my eyes widened and one of those strange 
Nicholas Cage things happened to me. For a brief 
shining moment, I could see clearly now. I picked up 
the little puppy and carried him back to the old man.. 

“Mister Bojangles,” I cried. “Mister 
Bojangles. Dance!” 

He jumped up, clicked his heels and began 
to softshoe while he hummed the “Old Rugged 
Cross.” Suddenly the little pooch in my arms began 
howling with Bojangles’ hum. The old man jumped, 
turned with a surprise look on his face, and lightly 
touched down. 

He stood there for what seemed like an eter- 
nity, gaping in stone-shocked silence. I handed him 
the dog. 

“Merry Christmas, Bojangles,” I smiled. He 
grabbed the mutt with tears of laughter as the cheer- 
ful little pup jumped all over him and started licking 
his face. Meanwhile a crowd of townspeople gathered 
round to see what the commotion was about. 

“Teddy,” the old man cried. “Little Teddy!” 

“Uh ... his name is Spike,” I corrected 
Bojangles. “Let’s not take this column too far, now.” 

The old man danced. Teddy. . . er, Spike 
sang. The exuberant audience clapped and cheered. 
The tip bucket overflowed. Tens and twenties and 
numerous business cards with offers to perform at 
private functions. 

Jimmy McDaniel even handed Mr. 

Bojangles his business card. “I run a feed mill out on 
Glick Rd. We’ve got the only extruder in Starkansaw 
and we just started extruding puppy chow this week. 
Here’s my cell number. I want you and ol’ Spike to 
come on down and pick up a 50-pound bag free of 
charge.” 

Later, I told my friend Renee all about my 
good deed. “What did you do next,” she asked. 

“I just walked away, Renee.” I replied. “I 
turned and walked away.. Then I ran into another old 
friend of mine from Tallahatchee, I knew a long time 
ago. He was in a wheelchair. His name is Billy Joe 
McAllister.” 

Renee wanted to know more. “I’m not going 
to bridge that subject now,” I said. “That’s my col- 
umn for next Christmas.” 

— Visit Raiford Starke’s website at www.semino- 
letribe. com \Raiford. 




Annual Hollywood Casino 
vs. Hollywood Rec 
Football Game 

Come out and watch all your friends pant and wheeze on the field in the pigtoss 
of the year. There will be oxygen and stretchers for everyone! 

When? January 6th 2001 
at 11:00 AM. 

Where? Seminole Field on 64th Avenue 
Why? Because we aren’t too bright. 




Bush Files Suit Against Santa Claus 


AUSTIN, TX — Attorneys for Texas 
Governor George W. Bush filed suit in federal court 
today, seeking to prevent Santa Claus from making 
his list and then checking it twice. The complaint 
seeks an immediate injunction against the beloved 
Christmas icon, asking the court to effectively ban his 
traditional practice of checking the list of good boys 
and girls one additional time before packing his 
sleigh. 

The suit, filed in the Federal District Court 
of Austin, Texas, asks a federal judge to “hereby order 
Mr. Claus to cease and desist all repetitive and 
duplicative list-checking activity, and certify the origi- 
nal list as submitted, without amendment, alteration, 
deletion, or other unnecessary modification.” 

“There are no standards for deciding who is 
naughty, and who is nice. It’s totally arbitrary and 
capricious. How many more times does he need to 
check? This checking, checking, and re-checking over 
and over again must stop now,” said former Secretary 
James Baker. 

Baker further claimed that unnamed GOP 
observers witnessed an elf removing all boys named 
Justin from the ‘nice’ list, filing them under ‘naughty’ 
instead because “everyone knows all boys named 
Justin are brats.” 


Gov. Bush cited the potential for unautho- 
rized list tampering, and blasted what he called the 
“crazy, crazy mess up there at the North Pole.” “Their 
security is really awful, really bad,” said Bush. “My 
mother just walked right in, told ‘em she was Mrs. 
Claus. They didn’t check her ID or nothing.” 

Meanwhile, Dick Cheney, Gov. Bush’s run- 
ning mate, issued a direct plea to St. Nick himself. 
“Mr. Claus, I call on you to do the honorable thing, 
and quit checking your list. The children of the world 
have had enough. They demand closure now,” Cheney 
said, adding that his granddaughter has already select- 
ed a name for the pony she’s asked for. 

The Rev. Jesse Jackson was quick to respond 
to this latest development with plans to lead his pro- 
testers from Florida to the North Pole via dog sled. 
The “Million Man Mush” is scheduled to leave 
Friday. “We need red suits and sleighs, not law suits 
and delays,” Jackson said. 

Santa Claus could not be reached for com- 
ment, but a spokes-elf said he was “deeply distressed” 
by news of the pending legal action against him. 

“He’s losing weight, and he hasn’t said ‘Ho Ho’ for 
days,” said the Spokes-elf. “He’s just not feeling 

jolly.” 

A weary nation can relate. 


God Overrules Supreme Court Verdict 


* Bush to be smitten later today 

HEAVEN — In a stunning development this 
morning, God invoked the “one nation, under God” 
clause of the Pledge of Allegiance to overrule the 
Supreme Court decision that handed the White House 
to George W. Bush. 

“I don’t know where the Supreme Court gets 
off,” God said this morning to Diane Sawyer and 
Charlie Gibson, in a rare “Good Morning America” 
appearance, “but I sure as Hell am not going to lie 
back and let ‘W’ and the court get away with this.” 

“I’ve watched analysts argue for weeks now 
that the exact vote count in Florida will never be 
known. Oh yeah? Well, I’m God and I know! I know 
exactly who voted for whom. Let’s cut to the chase: 
Gore won Florida by exactly 20,219 votes.” 

Shocking political analysts and pundits, 

God’s unexpected verdict overrules the official 
Electoral College tally and awards Florida to A1 Gore, 
giving him an Electoral College victory of 289 votes 
to 246 votes. 

The Bush campaign announced that it is ana- 
lyzing God’s Word for possible grounds for appeal. 
“God’s ruling is a classic overreach,” argued Bush 
campaign strategist Jim Baker. “Clearly, a divine 
intervention in a U.S. Presidential Election is unprece- 
dented, unjust, and goes against the constitution of the 
state of Florida. Plus, he’s getting up there, if you 
know what I mean, and is probably confused.” 

“Jim Baker’s a fool,” God responded. “He’s 
got some surprises ahead of him, let me tell you. HOT 
ones, if you know what I mean. And he won’t be 
alone. His pals Scalia, Rehnquist, O’Connor, and 
Kennedy will be joining him.” 

Asked how it happens that Clarence Thomas 
has escaped his wrath, God just shook his head, 
apparently overcome with pity. “That poor bastard is 
really confused,” he sighed. 

God, who provided the exact vote counts for 
every Florida precinct, explained, “Bad balloting 
machinery and voter confusion are no grounds to give 
the White House to an idiot. I try not to play partisan 
politics, but what in the name of Me, is it with 
Republicans and the American public? Nixon, 

Reagan, Bush, Bush, and Bush, Gingrich, Lott, 

Helms, DeLay, Bob Barr, and that asshole Armey. It’s 


ridiculous. What kind of morons are voting for these 
people? Look at that mummy, Strom Thurman. The 
man’s been totally senile since 1967!” 

Our Lord then went on to note that he was 
displeased with ‘W’s’ prideful ways and announced 
that he would officially smite him today. 

In an act of wrath unlike any reported since 
the Book of Job , God has taken all of Bush’s goats 
and livestock, stripped him of his wealth and posses- 
sions and caused the spirit of Monica Lewinsky to 
inhabit the bodies of his wife and daughters. God has 
given ‘W’s’ Dallas Cowboys season tickets to Jane 
Fonda, his custom made leather cowboy boots to 
Geraldo Rivera, and his ten-gallon hat to Bill Clinton. 
In addition, he intends to smash every jar in ‘W’s’ 
wine cellar, force the former presidential candidate 
into hard labor in a salt mine, and to afflict him with 
deep boils. He said he has already gotten a head start 
on the boils. 

Notified of this by reporters, ‘W’ said his 
only regret would be the loss of the wine. He also said 
he hoped that reading wouldn’t be a part of his new 
job in the salt mine since, as he put it, “I’m not good 
at that.” 

Dick Cheney will reportedly receive leprosy 
and must live until Judgement Day in Louisiana. 
Katherine Harris will be forced to spend all eternity 
staring at herself in a mirror as she ages and becomes 
even stranger looking than she is today. Jeb’s punish- 
ment? “To be known,” as God put it, “until Hell 
freezes over, as the Bush brother who’s not as smart 
as George W.” 

Ralph Nader, “just because I think he’s a 
tight-assed ninny,” said God, will burst into flames 
and be reincarnated either as a logger in the Pacific 
Northwest or spokesman for a chemical company sus- 
pected of dumping waste water contaminated with 
heavy metals into inner-city vacant lots which it then 
turned into playgrounds. “I haven’t yet made up my 
mind,” God told Charlie and Diane. 

In a decision that can only be described as 
horrifically cruel, God announced that ‘W’s’ parents, 
George and Barbara, for raising ‘W’ to be the person 
he is, must become full time baby-sitters for Ronald 
Reagan, who will live to be a 110. 


Indians Take Back America 

INDIAN COUNTRY — The American 6. All hunting and fishing rights will be 

Indian Council Of Chiefs, in a far-reaching and explo- 
sive announcement, ordered the repossession of the 
government and property of the United States. The 
Council acted in a joint session, called by Seminole 
Chairman James Billie, to deal with the George W. 

Bush - A1 Gore election fiasco. 

The following edict, in effect immediately, 
was released: 

To the citizens of the United States of America: In 
light of your failure to elect a President of the USA 
and thus to govern yourselves , we hereby give notice 
of the repossession of your government and property, 
effective this date. The Council of Chiefs will assume 
traditional duties over all states, commonwealths and 
other territories, except Los Angeles, upon which you 
have inflicted irreplaceable damage beyond repair 

To aid in the transition to the Traditional 
Ways of life, the following rules are introduced with 
immediate effect: 

1. Look up the word “ repossession ” in the 
dictionary. 

2. Look up the word “Shaman ” in the dic- 
tionary and discontinue any relationship of this word 
to any Indigenous healer or helper. 

3. Revision and reprint of all dictionaries, 
specifically removing the word “Squaw ” and other 
disparaging words hateful to all people of color and 
those with disabilities. 

4. The words “aye”, “ayes”, “ enit ”, “so- 
cute”, “so-bad” and “49” will be added to the dic- 
tionary. 

5. Discontinue to refer to traditional regalia 
as “Costumes”. 



based on need of the family or community. All sports 
hunting and fishing will be banned. Those caught 
sport fishing and hunting will be deported to the 
unclaimed country, Los Angeles. 

7. You should learn to distinguish southwest- 
ern, northwest, coastal, plains, southern, east coast 
and all other tribes, bands, clans and corporations 
from each other. And note that all Indians don ’t or did 
not live in teepees. 

8. Hollywood will be required to hire actual 
Native actors for parts and not just the bad guys or 
spiritual leader. 

9. July 4th, Columbus Day and Presidents 
Days are no longer public holidays. Instead we will 
have the summer off with pay, if you are Native 
American or a descendant. 

10. Fry bread will be called Fry Bread and 
not Elephant Ears. 

11. Indian-time will go into effect immediate- 
ly. If you do not understand Indian-time, then consult 
the local tribal councilman in your area. 

12. Commodities will have color applied to 
their labels. 

13. Beauty pageants will allow the Native 
American contestants to wear t-shirt and cut-offs in 
the swimsuit competition. 

14. All non-Native peoples will be required 
to attend trainings in the appropriate gestures of “lip 
signaling ”. 

We thank you for your cooperation. 
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Health Comer 


Big Cypress Weight 
Loss Awards Given 

By Janice Billie 

BIG CYPRESS — Smiles and congratula- 
tions were the order of the day as participants in the 
Weight Loss Contest attended a luncheon at the Big 
Cypress Gymnasium on Dec. 12. The luncheon was 
held to recognize and award the participants for their 
efforts to lose pounds and build a better awareness 
for living a healthy lifestyle. 

The President of the Board of Directors 
office and Big Cypress Recreation sponsored the 
contest and luncheon. The Health Department assist- 
ed in coordinating and hosting the lunch. 

The contest began with 2 1 Tribal citizens 
and employees weighing in and ended with 1 3 win- 
ners. Tribal citizen winners, with pounds lost were as 
follows: 1st place - Linda Billie 23-14 lbs. and Danny 
Tommie 19-Vi lbs., 2nd place - Alfreda Musket 15 
lbs. and David Bowers 8 -V 2 lbs., 3rd place - Tara 
Robbins 11 lbs. and Cicero Osceola 8 lbs. 

Tribal employees also made a great showing 
with the male winners as follows: 1st place - Spencer 
Mims 13 lbs., 2nd place - Sean Hogan 7 % lb. Both 
men work for Aviation. Female winners were as fol- 
lows: 1st place - Melissa Rittenberry (Preschool) 13- 
lbs., 2nd place (tie) - Tracy Summeralls (Health 
Department) and Wilma Brown (Preschool) 11 lbs., 
3rd place (tie) - Catherine Terburgh (Health 
Department) and Rose Jamerillo (Safari) 5-Vi lbs. 



(L-R): Linda Billie, David Bowers, Cicero Osceola, 
and Vicky Barrogiannis were big “losers.” 


President Mitchell Cypress congratulated 
everyone and encouraged them to continue on a path 
towards self-improvement. Afterwards, tribal employ- 
ee Vicky Barrogiannis handed out cash awards to the 
winners. 

Keeping things on a health conscious note 
lunch consisted of some super salads and lots of fruit. 
Congratulations to all participants and winners. Keep 
it up and stay healthy. 

Along with Big Cypress, several other reser- 
vations have sponsored weight loss contests. Overall 
results have been positive. With obesity being report- 
ed as one of this country’s growing health hazards, 
the sponsors are committed to the effort to motivate 
people to lose weight through exercise and a healthy 
diet. 


50 Ways To Leave Your Blubber 


Submitted by Health Education Program 

The #1 New Year’s resolution? lose weight. 
Invariably, when the conversation turns to weight loss 
it centers on diets. This is a topic of which, by now, 
you have certainly heard it all: high protein, low pro- 
tein, high carb, low carb, high fat, low fat. Which 
way do you turn? What is the best path to take? 

The answer is not always easy. But what is 
known is that to be successful, you must choose a 
weight loss plan that definitely complements your 
current health status. 

How is this accomplished? The first step is 
to become familiar with your own health. When was 
your last physical? Do you know how your blood 
pressure, sugar, thyroid or kidneys are doing? Some 
diets complement these conditions while others can 
exacerbate them to such a degree as to become an 
emergency situation. It is important to know your 
individual health circumstance - not every diet is 
good for every body. 

Next, you need to 
choose an appropriate food 
plan or philosophy to help 
achieve your desired weight 
loss. This is within a nutri- 
tionist’s expertise and it is 
highly advisable for you to 
make an appointment to visit 
with one. A nutritionist has 
attended school for many 
years to learn how to best 
help you navigate the types of 
decisions concerning food and 
eating patterns that you will need to achieve your 
goal safely. 

Once you have found a diet or lifestyle pro- 
gram that fits your needs, it is imperative to monitor 
your progress along the way, especially concerning 
the more rigorous, austere diets such as Atkins or 
Pritikin. These diets advocate virtually eliminating an 
entire food group. 


If you are taking medications these possibly 
will need to be changed or dosages adjusted. 
Dr.VanGelder, Hollywood and Big Cypress Health 
Center, and Dr. Mavroides, Brighton Health Center, 
are available for consultation and monitoring of 
patients striving to decrease their weight. It also 
important to be watchful of key indicators such as 
liver and kidney function and heart health to ensure 
the body maintains its proper equilibrium. 

It is important that you work with your body 
and not against it in the battle of the bulge. Of times a 
patient achieves weight loss only to rebound with a 
weight gain because his body has become nutrient 
depleted or has evolved into a toxic state. Further 
weight gain leads to yet another diet and soon the 
chronic yo-yo diet syndrome is in full effect, often 
with a host of increased health problems as well. 

You can help avoid this self-defeating cycle 
by following these key points: go to your Health 
Center for a physical if you 
have not had one within 12 
months, meet with the nutri- 
tionist in choosing a weight 
loss program, make an appoint- 
ment with a physician for con- 
sultation and regular monitor- 
ing of medications and body 
chemistry, meet with a health 
educator/personal trainer for a 
fitness consult, consider family 
service counselors for “emo- 
tional” or “out of control” eat- 
ing. 

It is tempting to take a shortcut and not 
adhere to the points listed here, but these services are 
available and will greatly increase your chances of a 
positive outcome in your weight loss efforts. 

The following are brief excerpts on current 
popular diets for informational purposes only. Some 
we embrace more than others - all can be monitored 
through the Health Centers. 


Amount of walking required 

TO BURN OFF CALORIES FROM 
THESE FOODS: 

(All are medium sized portions) 

Banana Split: 4.39 hours of walking 
Chocolate cake: 4.13 hours of walking 
Cheesecake: 3.41 hours of walking 
Apple pie: 2.44 hours of walking 

Fruit salad: 31 minutes of walking 


D.A.S.H. Diet 

(Dietary Approach to stop hyper- 
tension) 

This diet is based on a daily 
intake of 2,000 calories. 7-8 serv- 
ings of grain, 4-5 servings each 
of fruit and vegetables. No more 
than two servings of meat, poul- 
try, fish and 4-5 servings of nuts 
and legumes; Extra are limited 
fats and sweets. 

Beverly Hills Diet 

A food-combining diet 
based on the belief that starches 
should be consumed apart from 
proteins and fruits should not be 


eaten with either starches or pro- 
teins. Atkins Diet: High protein 
diet that encourages fat intake 
while discouraging carbohydrate 
intake of greater than 50 grams 
per day. 

The Zone Diet: High protein diet 
that is not as restrictive in its 
allotment of carbohydrates. The 
diet breakdown is 40% protein, 
30% fat and 30% carbohydrate. 

Sugar Buster Diet 

A selective choice of 
foods within each food group 
with an emphasis on fiber. 
Similar to high protein diets, it 
adheres to the philosophy that it 


is “sugar” not “fat” that leads to 
weight gain. 

Pritikin Diet 

A low-fat meal plan that 
severely limits the amount of 
dairy and animal products in the 
diet. Often utilized by post heart 
surgery patients. 

Ornish Diet 

A low-fat diet high in complex 
carbohydrates that is not as 
restrictive as the Pritikin pro- 
gram. 

For more information contact 
your local Health Center. 


Phillip Jumper, Health 

By Janice Billie 

BIG CYPRESS — While attending the 
Weight Loss Contest luncheon in Big Cypress on 
Dec. 12, 1 was talking to Tribal President Mitchell 
Cypress. We talked about how 
good it was to see Tribal mem- 
bers participating in the contest 
and showing interest in adopt- 
ing a healthy lifestyle. The talk 
prompted Mitchell to bring up 
Phillip Jumper. 

“A few years ago, that 
was one guy that really looked 
like he wasn’t going to make 
it,” stated Cypress. He went on 
to explain that Phillip was los- 
ing a battle with alcohol and 
drugs at that time and no one 
would have predicted he would 
not only get clean and sober 
but would also achieve the 
health and physique of a body 
builder. Since Phillip was also 
at the luncheon I took the 
opportunity to speak with him 
about his motivation to make 
such a dramatic turn in his life 
and how he stays on that path. 

Phillip had just fin- 
ished working out and was 
looking pretty buff. He laughed 
when I told him he sure didn’t 
look like that the last time I’d 
seen him. “Working out is my 
saving grace,” he said. 

As a result of years of alcohol and substance 
abuse, Phillip said he’d become “a walking skeleton, 
you could count every bone in my body if you want- 
ed to.” He said he went so far down there was no — 
where to go but up or out and as bad as things had 


Conscious Tribal Citizen 

become he wasn’t quite ready to give up on life. 

When I asked Phillip what brought him to 
the point of change he cited the undying support of 
family and friends and the onset of serious health 
problems. Plagued by high 
blood pressure and borderline 
diabetes, not to mention a 
depressing lifestyle, Phillip 
decided to get clean. He said it 
was a very difficult decision 
for him because of false pride. 
He felt that asking for help 
was not in line with “being a 
man.” However, the alternative 
was not an option any longer 
and, as of three years ago, 
Phillip became a changed man. 

He started working out 
with weights soon after getting 
sober to keep himself occu- 
pied. He grew to love it and 
now spends hours at the gym 
and tries not to miss one day. 
He states it is a great stress 
reliever and helps him deal 
with his temper in a positive 
way. 

Along with a strenuous 
workout program, Phillip 
maintains his sobriety and 
motivation by attending AA 
meetings and by taking pride in 
his job as a Cultural Language 
teacher at the Big Cypress 

Preschool. When I mention that Mitchell praised him 
as a real success story he smiled and said, “I just 
want people to know that if I can do it, anyone can do 
it and I hope that someone out there might read these 
words and make a change too.” 



Phillip Jumper pedals toward fitness. 


Reservation Rally Set For Jan. 27 


By Suzanne Davis 

The new year is almost here and we all 
know that with the new year comes many new resolu- 
tions. “This year I’m going to lose weight.” “This 
year I’m going to work out every day.” “This year 
I’m going to start running.” If this is something that 
you usually find yourself saying somewhere around 
the new year then you are in luck. The Health 
Department, in conjunction with Recreation, will be 
adding an extra incentive for anyone looking to kick- 
off a healthy and happy 2001. The “Reservation 
Rally,” the first annual New Year’s 5K (3.1 miles) 
Run, will take place in Big Cypress on Saturday, Jan. 
27. 

We have all heard about exercise and its 
numerous benefits. We have also heard how it can 
prevent or prolong the onset of diabetes and other 
health concerns such as high blood pressure, heart 
disease and stroke. Did you know, however, that 
working out with a partner and creating competition 
are two of the biggest motivators when trying to lose 
weight and maintain an exercise program? 

For this reason, and in preparation for the 


Reservation Rally, each reservation will be asked to 
designate one or two team captains who will have 
various responsibilities including gathering partici- 
pants, organizing weekly workouts, encouraging par- 
ticipation, and most importantly, providing motivation 
and enthusiasm to all team members. As a team, the 
feelings of togetherness, unity and inspiration will 
provide that extra push that may be needed to keep 
going. Over time you will realize that achieving your 
New Year’s resolutions are not as hard as you think. 

The event will focus on team spirit and 
friendly competition between the reservations. The 
grand prize, the Official Reservation Rally Trophy, 
will be presented to the team from the reservation 
with the greatest number of participants. In addition 
to this team prize, individuals will also have a chance 
to shine as cash prizes will also be awarded to the top 
adult competitors in both the running and walking 
categories. Gift certificates will be awarded to the 
younger participants. 

Good luck to all participants. For further 
information please contact your reservation’s Health 
Education program or Recreation Department. 


First Teen Fitness Program Ends 



(Back Row L-R): Suzanne Davis, Toni Taglione, Mitchell Cypress, Bobby 
Osceola, and Max Osceola. (Front Row L-R): Casey McCall, Joey 
Richardson, Michael Doctor, Nicholas Osceola, Morgan Frank, and 
Barbara Billie lined up to get into shape. 


By Suzanne Davis 

HOLLYWOOD — 

On Monday, Nov. 13 th an 
awards dinner was held to 
celebrate the end of the first 
successful Teen Fitness pro- 
gram. Teen Fitness, led by 
Barbara Billie and Health 
Department staff, began in 
September and evolved out 
of concern for the Seminole 
youth and their vulnerability 
to obesity and diabetes. 

“I’ve seen the com- 
plications that diabetes can 
cause and Eve felt the pain 
of losing family. I just 
thought more needed to be 
done so our children will 
have a better chance in the 
fight against this awful dis- 
ease,” said Ms. Billie when 
asked why she started the 
program. 

The number of seri- 
ously overweight children 
and adolescents nationwide 
has more then doubled in the 
past three decades and dia- 
betes, although a primary concern, is not the only 
consequence of obesity. An obese child is also at risk 
for high blood pressure, premature heart attacks and 


social and emotional difficulties. 

The program, which was limited to six boys, 
was held three nights a week with one night devoted 
to exercise, one night to nutrition and one night to an 
off-site recreational activity (football, 
skating, etc. . .) The boys participated 
in various exercise sessions including 
walks in the park, weight lifting at the 
gym with personal trainer Kenny 
Bayon, water aerobics and Tae-Bo. 

If you ask the boys, howev- 
er, what they remember most about 
the program, the response would be 
“Ali.” Ali, the 6’3” robust, former 
football player and Marine, instructed 
the boys at the Muscle Beach Boot 
Camp. Ali not only taught the boys 
how important it was to be in shape, 
but he also taught them about self- 
respect and discipline. If there was a 
problem, it was push-ups for every- 
one. 


While exercise was a main focus of the pro- 
gram, nutrition also played a major role. Teens today 
are consuming higher calorie, higher fat convenience 
foods and snacks than ever before. With the help of a 
nutritionist the boys learned how to change 
their eating habits and modify their food choic- 
es. 

A trip to the local grocery store taught the 
boys how to compare food labels and dinner at 
a local buffet taught them about serving sizes 
and portion-control. The boys showed off their 
newfound knowledge of good nutrition by 
bringing in healthy snacks and keeping a food 
diary. 

When Teen Fitness ended the boys felt fit 
and more aware of why fitness and diet are 
important. A major highlight was revealed at 
the award dinner when a 12 -year-old partici- 
pant, having lost 14 lbs., informed the group it 
was his first time weighing less than 200 lbs. 
since he was nine years old. 

Hollywood Counsel Representative Max 
Osceola and Tribe President Mitchell Cypress 
offered words of praise and encouragement 
before awarding the boys with a Certificate of 
Achievement, a workout bag and a cash prize. 
Both Max and Mitchell supported the program 
throughout the 10-week course. Barbara hopes to 
continue this program and open it up to other children 
in the near future. 



Joey Richardson, Casey McCall, Barbara Billie, and Toni Taglione. 



Nicholas Osceola, Joey Richardson, instructor Ali, and 
Michael Doctor got a workout at the beach. 


Seminole Foster Care Parents Needed 


HOLLYWOOD — There is a 
certain pride, dignity and feeling of 
belonging among Native children who 
grow up in the tradition of their Tribal 
culture. The gift and right of tradition for 
Seminole children is important for their 
culture to survive. Some Seminole chil- 
dren in need of foster care are denied that 
gift. 

Sometimes, due to child abuse or 
neglect, children need to be placed with 
families other than their own. One of the 
goals of the Family Services Program is 
to place Indian children with Indian fami- 
lies, so that they can remain among 
Tribal citizens in their own community or 
reservation. 

Each reservation houses numerous 
Tribal members who are raising strong 
and healthy children, rich in cultural 
beliefs and traditional values. Some of 
these families have opened their doors 
and hearts to other children in need of 


their strength and guidance, and given 
these children the chance to share in the 
traditions of the Tribe. It is a lot to ask, 
but remember how the elders have taught 
us to give back some of our knowledge 
and strength of caring, to stand firm in 
what we believe in, to help one another. 
The love for our people has been rek i n - 
died. 

This can be the most meaningful 
and rewarding contribution you could 
ever make! 

Please call now. Family Service 
Programs - Hollywood at 954-964-6338; 
Yvonne Courtney is the Tribal counselor. 
Big Cypress call 863-983-6920 and speak 
with Jane Billie. Brighton Reservation 
call Emma Johns at 863-763-7700. 
Immokalee ask for Billie Napper-Bodway 
at 941-657-6567. Tampa reservation call 
813-628-0627 and speak with Tom Ryan, 
counselor. 
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Moments like eating breakfast at the kitchen table, on the way to grand mas bouse, or getting ready for a brand 
tew day of school are all great opportunities you have to communicate with your children. Take time, pass down 
the traditions and communicate to our youth that drugs are not a part of our Native cultures. 

For more information on talking to your kids about drugs, please call 1.800,788.2800, 


Communication. The Anti-Drug, 

Office of National Drug Control Policy 
w w 1 w.thcan t idru gxom 
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Happy Birthday 


Job Announcements 



Happy 1st Birthday to our baby 
boy, Chaska Nodin Osceola. (Tanker) on 
Dec. 26. Love, mom and dad, Jamie R. 
Osceola and Michael L. Onco Jr. We 

love you. 

Happy 4th Birthday to Michael 
L. Onco III on Dec. 25. 

Happy Birthday to my loving 
parents Teresa Jumper on Dec. 11 and 
Joe B. Osceola on Dec. 19. 1 love both of 
you. Love, Jamie and Leo. 

Happy Birthday to my grand- 
parents, Teresa Jumper and Joe B. 
Osceola. I love you. Love, Chaska. 

Happy 21st Birthday to 
Patricia L. Osceola on Dec. 17. Hope 
you have fun on your birthday. Take a 
shot! Love, Jamie, Chaska, and Leo. 

Happy 13th Birthday to David 
Anderson, Jr. “Heavy D”. Love 
Barbara, David, Sr., Clinton & Garrett. 

Happy Birthday to Ricky 
Doctor. Love from Barbara, David and 
the boys. 



Happy Birthday to my adorable 
niece, Maranda J.B. Osceola (Nokosh) 
on Dec. 1. We love you, your aunt, 

Jamie, Chaska, and Leo. 



Happy 3rd Birthday to our son 
Joel R. Puente. We love you very much! 
Love you always, Mommy, Daddy and 
LiP Zoey. 

Blessings on our new baby girl 
Zoeyshaeree Osceola La Puente born 
Nov. 2 weight 6 lbs. 10 oz and 20 inches. 
Proud parents Jose E. Puente and 
Maggie M. Frank, Big Brother Joel. 


Congratulations 



The Stivers family announces 
the birth of triplets. They were bom 
September 20, 2000. First born was 
Jerome Moses, 4 lbs. 8 oz and 18 14 
inches, then came Mary Melania 4 lbs. 5 
oz and 1 6 l A inches, and Robert Allen 
Jr., 4 lbs. 5 l A oz and 18 inches. My wife 
Mary Ellen and I have four other chil- 
dren, six-year-old Renee, eleven-year-old 
Laura, twelve-year-old Jennifer and six- 
teen-year-old Jessica. The babies are 
healthy and weigh over 7 lbs. 

Robert Allen Stivers 


Our pride and joy Phyllis 
Maydel Osceola, daughter of Leslie 
Osceola and James Russell. 6 lbs. and ! 
oz. on Dec. 1 at 12:19 a.m. 


Don’t Forget! 

Support our 
Advertisers 


Notices 


Southwestern Indian 
Polytechnic Institute — Classes starting 
in Jan., May and Sept. SIPI is a tuition 
free school; providing books and on cam- 
pus student housing. Call (800) 586-7474 
or visit www.sipi.bia.edu 

Plans Made For “Vision 2010 

— Broward’s Millennium Summit” - Jan. 
27-28, 2001. 

The Summit will bring together 
250 of Broward’s community leader’s and 
activists to craft a collaborative vision for 
our community. Summit will be held at 
Nova Southeastern University’s Health 
Professions Division Complex in Davie. 

Participation will represent a 
broad spectmm of Broward County while 
remaining small enough to facilitate 
active working groups that can effectively 
discuss and debate important issues for 
the future. For more information, please 
call (954) 357-6011. 

Florida Council on Compulsive 
Gambling Inc. 8th Annual Conference 

— Feb. 23 - 24, 2001 at the Altamonte 
Springs Hilton, (407) 830-1985 or 800- 
HILTONS. For more info contact FCCG 
at (407) 865-6200. 

National Association of Native 
American Studies National Conference 

— Feb. 12 - 17, 2001. To be held at the 
Houston Marriott Westside Hotel. For info 
call (606) 783-2650. 

Pow Wow Cruise — Feb. 2, 

2001 for a 3 -day cruise to the Bahamas, 
returning to Miami on February 5, 2001. 
Call (760) 369-2232, or visit website at 
www.powwowcruise.com. 

Diversifying Educational 
Pathways for Indigenous Peoples — 
April 11 - 13, 2001. For more informa- 
tion call: (800) 203-5494. Don’t miss this 
opportunity to network with other profes- 
sionals and students as we explore ideas 
and share programs designed to improve 


retention and graduation rates in higher 
education. 

11th Annual Hoop Dance 
World Championship — Feb. 3 - 4, 
2001 at the Heard Museum Amphitheater 
in Phoenix, Arizona. For more informa- 
tion call: (602) 251-0284. 

20th Annual YUBA-SUTTER 
Pow Wow — June 2-3, 2001 at the 
Yuba College in Marysville, CA. For 
information and vendor applications call 
(530) 749-6196, email: 
jgraham@mjusd.kl2.ca.us. 


Mandatory Pre-School Parents 
Meeting 

There will be a mandatory par- 
ents meeting for all pre-school students 
on Jan. 10, 2001 from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
The Health Department will provide a 
panel to discuss issues of relevance con- 
cerning pre-school age children. 
Luncheon will be served. 

While this is mandatory for 
parents of pre-schoolers, anyone inter- 
ested in attending is welcome. For more 
information contact Leona Tommie 
Williams at (954) 989-6840. 


Notice to Tribal members 

Effective immediately, please 
know your Tribal enrollment number 
when calling the Secretary/Treasurer’s 
Office for information regarding any 
loans, income verification, or certificate 
of degree of Indian blood. 

Knowing your number and that 
of your children will expedite your 
inquiry. This action is due to the 
increase of requests by Tribal citizens 
on a day to day basis. 

Your cooperation is greatly 
appreciated. 

Secretary/Treasurer Office 



Happy 20th Birthday to 
Chawndra J. Billie on December 29th. 
We can’t tell you how much we love you 
and admire you. Hope you have a won- 
derful birthday and many more to come. 
From your lil’ family, Josh and Kadin. 

Happy Birthday to Joel on 

Dec. 16. 1 hope all your wishes come 
true. Remember I love you always. Love 
always, Carolee J. Nelson. 

Happy Birthday Markell 
Billie, it’s been a long time coming. 

These past couple of decades and a 
minute but I’ve survived it all so far - so 
good. Let’s party y’all, ‘til the wheels fall 
off. Bottoms Up. From, Myself. 


Happy Late Birthday to my lit- 
tle sister Carmen on December 16th. 
With lots of love, your two sisters. 

Happy 13th birthday David 
Anderson Jr. “Heavy D”, Love from 
Barbara, David Sr., Clinton and 
Garrett. 

Happy birthday to Ricky 
Doctor, Love from Barbara, David, and 
the boys. 



Seminole Tribune 


January 19 Issue iDeadline January 5 
February 8 Issue iDeadline January 26 
February 30 Issue iDeadline February 16 


Personals 


Position: 

Salary: 

A-Built/CAD Drafter 
$28,000 w/benefits 

Position: 

Salary: 

Gaming Inspector 
$26,000 w/benefits 

Position: 

Salary: 

GED*ABE Teacher/ Counselor 
$30,000- 35,000 w/benefits 

Position: 

Salary: 

Health/Nutrition Coordinator 
$31,800 annually w/benefits 

Position: 

Salary: 

Health Nutrition Aide 
$ 1 8, 1 00 annually w/benefits 

Position: 

Salary: 

Maintenance Worker 
$ 14,560 annually w / benefits 

Position: 

Salary: 

Nutritionist 

$30,000 annual w/benefits 

Position: 

Salary: 

Patient Accounts Coord 
$19,864 annually w/ benefits 

Position: 

Salary: 

Patient Services Clerk 
$17, 600 w / benefits 

Position: 

Salary: 

Post Production Editor 
$31,886 annually w/ benefits 

Position: 

Salary: 

Reporter 

$19,760 annually w/benefits 

Position: 

Salary: 

Secretary/Bookkeeper 
$26,000 annually w/ benefits 

Position: 

Salary: 

Quality Control Tech 
$22,000 annually w/benefits 

Position: 

Salary: 

Counselor 

$37,000 annually w/benefits 

Position: 

Salary: 

Tribal Counselor 
$20,300 annually w/benefits 

Position: 

Salary: 

Comm. Health Ed. Specialist 
$28,800 annually w/benefits 

Position: 

Salary: 

Comm. Health/Representative 
$18,700 annually w/ benefits 


Obituary 


PEOPLE SEARCH 

Hello, I am searching for an 
old friend from your tribe. His name 
is Alfredo Villereal. I believe that he 
is from Immokalee. I went to high 
school with him at Riverside Indian 
School, in Anadarko, Okla. If there is 
any way that you might be able to 
print this in your newspaper I would 
be very grateful. I have been search- 
ing for him for the past 8 years. You 
can contact me at my email address. 
Jennifer Wright 
cej 12 1 @y ahoo.com 


LOOKING FOR NATIVE 
FRIENDS 

I have just moved to the state 
of Florida and would like very much 
to find Native American groups whom 
are helping others, who may help oth- 
ers in the area which I live. If you can 
provide me with any information on 
Native American groups, I would be 
greatly honored. 

Sharon Lindsley 

Spring Hill, FL 


Aaron Thomas Cantrill, 21, of Casselberry, 
passed away recently. Mr. Cantrill is survived by 
his father, Michael Cantrill of Casselberry; step- 
mother, Anne Cantrill of Cassellberry; mother, 
Rene Castle of Hollywood; stepfather, Charlie 
Billie Hiers Sr. of Hollywood; sister Rendi and 
Adam Queen of Pensacola; stepsister, Beth 
Jacobs of Casselberry and Stephanie Philipott of 
Tahlequah, OK; stepbrothers, Nat Jacobs of 
Winter Park and Billie Hiers of Hollywood; 
grandparents, Abby and Ken Durnbaugh of Sun 
City, AZ, grandparents, (deceased) Henry and 
Libby of Painsville, KY, and grandfather, Paul E. 
Castle (deceased) of Thealka, KY. 


Poems 


First Seminole Baptist 
Church Christmas 
Celebration 

Dec. 23. Supper will be served at 5 p.m. 
program will begin at 7 p.m. 
Everyone is welcome! 

‘Twas The Night Jesus Came 

( Twas the night Jesus came and all through the 
house 

Not a person was praying, not even one in the 
house. 

The Bible was left on the shelf without care, 

For no one thought Jesus would ever come there. 
The children were dressing to crawl into bed, 

Not once ever kneeling or bowing their head. 

And Mom in the rocking chair with babe on her lap 
Was watching the Late Show as I took a nap. 

When out of the east there rose such a clatter, 

I sprang to my feet to see what was the matter. 

Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters and threw up the sash. 

When what to my wondering eyes should appear, 
But Angels proclaiming that Jesus was here. 

The light of His face made me cover my head, 

It was Jesus returning, just like He had said. 

And though I possessed worldly wisdom and wealth, 
I cried when I saw Him in spite of myself. 

In the Book of Life, which He held in His hand, 

Was written the name of every saved man. 

He spoke not a word as He searched for my name, 
When He said, “it s not here ” my head hung in 
shame. 

The people whose name had been written with love, 
He gathered to take to his Father above. 

With those who were ready He rose without a 
sound, 

While all of the others were left standing around. 

I fell to my knees but it was much too late, 

I had waited too long and thus sealed my fate. 

I stood and I cried as they rose out of sight, 

Oh, if only I’d known that this was the night. 

In the words of this poem the meaning is clear, 

The coming of Jesus is now drawing near. 

There s only one life and when comes the last call, 
We ’ll find out the Bible was true after all .. . 

Author Unknown (Public Domain) 


In Loving Memory Bryan Marcus BUUe 

“Just To Hold You Again ” 


Forever is where you ’ll be trapped 
within my heart, the memories of you 
will help me grow now that we are 
apart. . . 

I never thought I would see the day 
when one of mine would have to go 
away 

But now I see the light and it grows 
brighter with each new day I have to 
fight. . . 

I know one day I will see you again 
it’s just a matter of time. But until 
that day I see your face I will miss 
you son . . . 

Everyday that goes by I say a prayer 
for you. I ask the Lord for under- 
standing and to help me see this 
through. I don ’t know why I worry so 
much because I know you ’re in good 
hands. I guess it s just the thought of 
knowing you as a friend . . . 

I cried so many tears and still I try to 
hide my pain, Sometimes I would stay 
up all night worrying about my little 
man . . . 

So please forgive me Bryan Marcus 
Billie, because a man is all I am I 
would give up forever just to hold 
you again . . . 

Lyle Van dell Billie 


For Bryan Marcus Billie 


I cry from my heart with tears 
that only you can see. My love 
is unconditional but still I fight 
to stay free . . . 

I miss you so much but your 
memory gives me the strength I 
need. You ’re always on my mind 
and still at times I still can ’t 
believe . . . 

You will always be my pride and 
joy and nothing or no one will 
ever take your place. You ’ll be 
with me forever even though 
heavens Angels sing you to 
sleep tonight . . . 

One day I will be with you, it s 
just a matter of time. I can ’t 
wait to see you, sometimes I 
wish my time was now . . . 

So wait for me in heaven son, 

I’ll be there one day soon. We ’ll 
celebrate together the love that 
helped us through . . . 

Lyle Vandell Billie 


The Great American Shoot Out 

Blue Heron Golf & Country Club 
Okeechobee, Florida 
Saturday, Feb. 3, 2001 


Tee off noon sharp 
4 person scramble format 


Each team must have 3 Native Americans, plus 1 sandbagger. All 
sandbaggers will play from Pro Tee Markers. Men will play from blue tees 
and ladies will play from red tees. $100 will be paid to the team with the 
closest shot to each pin for 18 holes: Par 3 from the Tee Area Closest To 
Pin; Par 4 will be the second shot Closest To Pin from off Putting Greens; 
Par 5 will be the third shot Closest To Pin from off the Putting Greens. The 
top five teams will receive cash prizes, depending on the number of teams 
entered. The price per team is $400. Plus we will have a prize give-away 
table. 

For more information, call Ernest Riley (407) 339-6082 or The 
Blue Heron Golf & Country (863) 467-2222. Please phone early to enter 
your team. Everyone is welcome. 


Chickee Baptist Church 

64th Ave. and Josie Billie 
Hollywood Seminole Reservation 

Sunday Morning Worship 10:00 am 
Sunday Evening Worship 6:00 am 
Wednesday Prayer Meeting 7:00 pm 

Rev Arlen Payne: Pastor 
(954) 894-5651 


I sell Ford cars and trucks 


If you are in the market for a new or used car or 
truck, call or visit C.T. Smith at World Ford - your 
friendly no hassle auto dealer. 






FULL SERVICES CAR WASH 


u:-:n Uj;,-ck 
iM :>hiI SemHota 


TOMMIE CAMILLA 
Bp: ISCaj TW-nil-5 


Call or visit C.T. Smith at World Ford 
^ 8655 Pines Blvd. • Pembroke Pines 
(954) 443-7034 • pager (305) 732-5992 


















The 30th Annual Seminole Tribal Festival 







Pow-Wow & PRCA Rodeo 


February 8-11, 2001 


Seminole & Other Indian Arts & Crafts 
Deep - Water Alligator Wrestling • Snake Show 
Competition Pow-Wow 


PRCA Rodeo • EIRA Rodeo/All Indian Rodeo 


Fairgrounds open at 9am Thur - Sat, 12 - Rodeo - 

noon Sun Friday - EIRA Rodeo - All Indian Rodeo 

Thurs and Fri $6 for adults, $3 for childr^ aturday & Sunday -PRCARodeo 
Sat and Sun $10 for adults, $4 for children 


For more information call 
1-800-683-7800 x 1303 Sabrina (schools 
group rates) 

x 1305 Sunshine (vendors and general 
information) 

x 1325 Gloria (Pow-Wow Information) 


Seminole Festival Grounds 
US 441 (State Road 7) and Stirling Road 
Hollywood, Florida 




